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PREFACE. 

rpHIS  edition  of  Seakesfeakb's  Plats,  besides  containing  numerous  pictorial  embellishments 
-'-  snd  illustrations,  and  a  lai^e  selection  of  the  best  notes  of  former  commentators,  in  full  or 
abridged,  presents  a  careful  revision  of  the  Poet's  text  by  the  American  editor,  with  tnuiy 
original  notes,  and  a  new  critical  and  historical  introduction  to  each  play. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  tnost  readers  at  all  conversant  with  Shnkespearian 
criticism,  "  What  can  be  the  use  of  any  tnore  editorial  labour  upon  Shakespeare,  and  especially 
by  an  American  extort"  "  AAer  the  immense  labours  of  a  long  succession  of  critics,  most  of 
ihem  learned,  industrious,  and  acute, — some  of  them  among  the  greatest  literary  names  of  the 
last  or  the  present  century, — what  can  be  contributed  now  and  here,  either  to  the  purity  of  the 
Poet's  text,  or  the  illustration  of  his  thoughts?"  In  short,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  would  not 
the  wants  of  the  American  public  be  better  supplied  by  a  reprint  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
later  and  more  perfect  English  editions,  than  by  any  attempt  at  a  new  one  V  These,  or  similai 
inquiries,  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  sooner  than  to  the  present  editor  himself,  had  he  found 
his  own  task  undertaken  by  another.  The  reply  can  be  best  given  by  staling  the  manner  in 
wiiich  he  was  led  to  engage  in  a  labour  which  he  would  never  have  undertaken,  voluntarily, 
from  the  firat,  though  it  has  since  proved  to  him  one  of  those  "  labours  we  delight  in." 

The  publication  of  this  edition  was  originalty  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ilewel,  by  whom,  or  under 
whose  direction,  all  its  wood-engravings,  and  other  emt^ellishments  of  art,  have  been  executed. 
His  primary  object  was  to  embody,  in  an  American  edition,  a  large  and  choice  selection  of  those 
pictorial  decoratbns  and  illustrations, — many  of  them  exquisite  in  taste  and  spirit,  and  others 
equally  valuable  in  the  way  of  historical  or  antiquarian  illustration,— which  have  given  such 
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interest,  popularity,  and  real  value,  to  the  later  European  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  edited  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  that  more  lately  published  by  Mr.  Tyas.  The  pub. 
lisher  was  naturally  desirous  that  these  embellishments  of  art  should  accompany  an  edition 
which,  in  typographical  accuracy  and  general  literary  character,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  its 
external  decorations.  With  this  view,  he  applied  to  the  present  editor  to  undertake  the  editorial 
care  and  responsibility  of  the  literary  department  of  this  edition. ,  Within  the  last  few  years,  and 
since  the  publication  of  the  editions  of  Shakespeabe  containing,  or  founded  on,  the  text  and  com- 
ments of  Johnson,  Stevens,  and  Malone,  the  labours  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  his  coadjutors,  in  his  Pic- 
torial and  Library  editions,  as  well  as  of  Gifford,  Dyce,  Halliwell,  and  other  English  critics,  had 
thrown  new  light  on  many  passages  and  scenes  of  the  great  dramnadst ;  and  it  happened  that, 
just  before  this  application  of  Mr.  Hewet,  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  by  John 
Payne  Collier,  was  received  in  this  country.  That  edition  contained,  together  with  much 
recently  discovered  antiquarian  matter  bearing  on  the  disputed  or  dark  points  of  Shakespearian 
controversy,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Poet's  text,  the  errors  and  variances  of  which  have 
been  so  long  the  subject  of  contention  among  the  commentators,  an^  of  perplexity  to  their  readers. 
Mr.  Collier's  revision  was  founded  upon  a  laborious  and  minutely  accurate  collation  of  all  the 
old  editions,  and  particularly  of  all  the  plays  separately  published  in  quarto  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  or  within  a  few  years  afler  his  death,  some  of  which,  from  their  extreme  rarity,  had 
never  been  collated  by  any  former  editor.  It,  therefore,  appeared  highly  desirable,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  at  all  difficult,  to  combine  many  of  the  merits  of  the  several  best  and  latest  English 
editions  in  an  American  edition,— compressing  all  the  results  of  modem  Shakespearian  criticism 
into  such  a  compass  as  would  render  them  accessible  and  convenient  to  numerous  readers,  whose 
want  of  leisure,  of  inclination,  or  of  means,  might  prevent  them  from  consulting  the  voluminous 
labours  of  the  European  commentators.  As  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  his  critics  had  for 
years  been  a  favourite  occupation  with  me,  as  that  taste  had  gradually  led  me  to  collect  much 
of  the  necessary  editorial  materials,  and  as  the  proposed  editicm  was  to  be  published  irregularly, 
in  numbers,  and  might  be  easily  transferred  at  any  time  to  another  hand,  should  anything  occur 
to  interrupt  my  attention  to  it,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  the  task. 

My  first  intention  was  simply  to  adopt  the  revised  text  of  Mr.  Collier,  with  most  of  his  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  various  readings,  etc.,  adding  such  a  selection  from  the  other  commenta- 
tors  and  critics,  and  especially  from  the  curious  and  interesting  comments  and  collections  of  Mr. 
Knight,  as  would,  without  much  labour  of  transcription  or  abridgment,  and  with  some  few 
original  additions,  enable  me  to  present  to  the  reader  all  that  was  necessary  or  useful  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  Poet's  meaning,  and  the  decision  of  the  more  interesting  questions  of  verbal  criticism 
as  to  his  text,  together  with  a  satisfactory  though  brief  view  of  critical  opinions  upon  his  several 
plays,  including  much  of  the  higher  and  more  philosophical  criticism  of  the  present  century. 
But  in  the  very  first  play  which  was  prepared  for  the  press — it  happened  to  be  Hamlet,  and 
intended  for  a  specimen  number — ^I  found  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  without  varying  widely 
from  my  original  plan.  Mr.  Collier's  researches  I  found  had  brought  together  many  new  mate- 
rials, of  unquestionable  value,  for  the  correction  and  elucidation  of  the  great  Poet's  text ;  but  it 
frequently  happened  that  I  could  not  acquiesce  in  that  editor's  conclusions,  and  much  proferred 
the  decision  of  some  one  of  his  editorial  predecessoraon  doubtful  readings,  or  debated  points  of 
interpretation.  But  as  he  oflen  presented  new  evidence  on  these  questions,  and  especially  on  the 
contested  readings,  I  was  led  to  examine,  weigh,  and  decide  for  myself,  on  many  of  these  curious 
and  interesting,  though  often  minute  difficulties.  Thus,  without  any  ambition  of  novelty,  I  was 
gradually  led  to  adopt  a  revised  text,  not  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  any  preceding 
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edhioD.  Each  play,  again,  presented  a  new  and,  to  me,  most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  a* 
to  the  probable  date  of  its  authorship,  the  changes  it  had  receiTed  from  its  author's  hand,  in 
different  editions,  and  the  indications  thus  aflbrded  of  the  great  Poet'-s  mental  and  moral  history, 
his  yariations  of  temper  and  disposition,  and  of  tone  of  thought,  and  his  progressive  formation  for 
himself  of  his  own  style  and  versification,  and  almost  of  his  own  language.  Thus  here,  also,  I  was 
led  much  beyond  my  original  expectation,  and  induced,  after  weighing  the  ample  and  curious 
evidence  collected  within  the  last  few  years,  to  express  my  own  conclusions  in  brief  introductory 
notices. 

Again,  as  to  the  notes ; — though  much  of  the  necessary  commentary  could  be  extracted  with* 
out  any  other  labour  than  that  of  selection,  either  directly  from  the  larger  Variorum  editions,  in 
the  language  of  the  original  authors,  (as  has  been  my  plan  in  respect  to  the  most  important  notes 
of  distinguished  critics,)  or  as  condensed  in  the  foot-notes  of  Knight,  of  Collier,  or  the  judicious 
abridged  commentary  of  Mr.  Singer,  yet  there  was  much  additional  matter,  critical,  antiquarian, 
or  philological,  scattered  about  in  later  publications,  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  in  any  new 
annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare  ;  besides,  I  was,  much  oftener  than  I  had  anticipated,  tempted 
by  the  examples  of  so  many  learned  and  ingenious  writers,  or  by  the  thoughts  they  suggested,  to 
express  my  own  opinion  on  the  points  under  discussion,  in  my  own  language.  Thus  I  was  led 
on  to  a  work  of  much  more  labour  and  duration  than  was  originally  intended.  The  results  of 
that  labour  are  presented  in  these  volumes,  and  may  be  thus  recapitulated  :^ 

I.  The  first  and  greatest,  though  humblest  labour  of  the  Shakespearian  editor,  arises  from  the 
various  readings  of  the  Poet's  text,  and  the  alterations,  conjectures,  and  controversies  of  critics, 
in  relation  to  them.  These  difficulties,  as  all  students  of  Shakespeare  are  well  aware,  spring 
from  the  following  causes:  1.  Partly  from  the  difierences  between  the  several  editions  of  many 
of  the  plays,  originally  printed  separately,  in  quarto  pamphlets,  during  the  author's  life,  or  not 
long  afler  his  death,  and  the  text  of  the  complete  collection  of  his  *'  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  published  by  his  associates  and  first  editors,  Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623.  2. 
Partly  from  obvious  errors  of  the  press,  or  of  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  used  by  the  first 
printers,  where  it  often  happens  that,  while  some  error  is  manifest,  the  precise  correction  of  it 
must  be  conjectural.  3.  From  the  efforts  of  editors  and  annotators  to  amend,  according  to  their 
own  comprehension,  or  the  taste  of  their  age,  what  the  Poet  had  written  perhaps  in  another  taste  and 
sfHrit,  perhaps  hastily  and  carelessly.  The  critics  of  the  last  century  have  all  vied  with  each 
other  in  attempts  to  substitute  more  intelligible  language  for  phrases  or  words  which  they  did  not 
understand,  some  of  which  were  obscure  from  allusion  to  incidents  now  forgotten,  or  nKxles  of 
life  now  obsolete,  and  some  because  they  were  (as  Milton  calls  them)  '*  Delphic  lines,"  "  dark 
with  excess  of  light,"  from  the  bold  and  unaccustomed  use  of  language  in  new  senses,  or  the 
invention  of  new  terms,  compressing  or  suggesting  a  crowd  of  ideas  in  a  single  word,  or  a  tran- 
sient  or  broken  phrase. 

The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  very  carefully,  and  it  is  hoped  very  accuraXely  printed,  taking 
for  the  copy  the  late  edition  of  J.  P.  Collier, — first  minutely  read  by  myself,  with  such  alterations 
of  words,  of  punctuation,  and  of  rhythmical  regulation,  as  commended  themselves  to  my  judg- 
ment, as  being  preferable  to  the  readings  given  by  Mr.  Collier.  None  of  these  variations,  of  any 
consequence,  were  made  without  full  examination  of  the  whole  evidence,  and  frequent  reference 
to  the  first  folio  edition,  (1623,)  and  to  Stevens's  excellent  and  accurate  reprint  of  the  text  of  the 
original  quarto  editions  of  the  several  plays  first  printed  separately.  In  the  choice  among  the 
varying  readings,  I  have  endeavoured  to  depart  as  little  as  might  be  from  the  older  text,  and 
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generally  to  presenre  that  of  the  fii^t  folio ;  so  that,  except  in  caseerof  unquestiohable  misprinta,  1 
have  preferred  retaining  in  the  text  even  difficult  readings,  where  any  reasonable  interpretation  of* 
the  author's  meaning  could  be  given.  Of  course,  very  many  of  the  alterations  of  language,  of 
punctuation,  and  of  arrangement  of  versification,  introduced  by  Stevens  and  Malone,  and  followed 
in  most  of  the  popular  editions,  have  been  rejected,  as  indeed  they  have  frequently  been  by  Mr. 
Collier,  and  generally  by  Mr.  Knight.  Agreement  with  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  principle  of  adhe- 
riBnoe  to  the  authority  of  the  first  folio,  except  where  the  reasons  for  departing  from  it  seemed 
irresistible,  has  led,  of  course,  to  a  closer  resemblance  of  the  readings  of  this  edition,  in  the  dis- 
puted passages,  to  those  of  his  Pictorial  and  Library  editions,  than  to  those  of  any  other  edition  ; 
but  as  my  adherence  to  that  authority  has  been  far  less  scrupulous  than  his,  I  have  often  profited 
by  the  new  light  thrown  on  these  points  by  the  minute  researches  of  Mr.  Collier,  as  well  as,  still 
more  recently,  by  the  acute  and  learned  criticisms  of  Mr.  Dyce.  In  some  few  instances  I  have 
difiered  both  from  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight ;  but  in  the  main  the  text  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond much  more  nearly  with  that  of  either  of  those  editors,  than  with  the  more  commonly 
received  text  of  Stevens  and  Malone,  and  the  numerous  editions  formed  upon  their  authority.  But 
the  choice  between  not  a  few  of  those  variances  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  many  of  the  older 
various  readings  are,  in  my  judgment,  unquestionably  alterations  by  the  author  himself,  in  revi- 
sions and  enlargements  of  several  of  his  plays.  Many  of  these  various  readings,  and  it  is  hoped 
all  of  any  interest  or  curiosity,  are  detailed  in  the  notes,  with  a  summary,  as  brief  and  as  little 
controversial  as  might  be,  of  the  authority  or  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  each  of  them.  To 
the  use  of  Mr.  Collier's  text  by  the  printer,  afler  it  had  been  thus  varied  and  corrected,  this  edi- 
tion is  indebted  for  another  great  advantage  over  very  many  of  the  most  popular,  and  some  of  the 
most  splendid  English  editions ;  as  the  text  has  been  thus  kept  free  from  many  accidental  modem 
typographical  errors  of  mere  carelessness,— some  of  them  being  omissions  of  words,  others  altera- 
tions which,  having  accidentally  crept  into  some  one  or  other  of  the  best  editions  of  the  last  century, 
were  transferred  by  the  printers  to  succeeding  ones,  escaping  the  observation  even  of  laborious 
editors,  whose  attention  was  directed  mainly  to  points  of  doubtful  discussion.  These,  having  been 
carefully  corrected  and  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Collier,  are  avoided  here. 

II.  The  notes  of  exposition  and  interpretation,  in  this  edition,  have  been  prepared  with  the 
view  and  the  hope  of  giving,  in  the  briefest  form,  with  the  rejection  of  much  useless  controversy 
and  digression,  the  substance  of  all  the  annotations  valuable  either  for  the  elucidation  of  obscurely 
expressed  thoughts,  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  or  of  antiquated  allusions.  Much  of  the 
labour  of  selection  and  abridgment  has  been  saved  (as  already  intimated)  by  the  previous 
labours,  in  the  same  way,  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Collier,  and  by  the  excellent  condensation  of  the 
Variorum  commentary,  by  Mr.  Singer.  All  of  these  have  been  freely  used,  as  one  or  another 
seemed  preferable ;  but  as  the  selection  was  never  made  without  reference  to  the  fuller  original 
commentaries,  as  well  as  to  other  later  authorities,  critical  or  philological,  the  notes  thus  selected 
have  been  very  frequently  altered,  enlarged  ^ith  new  matter,  or  abridged  in  language,  as  the 
case  seemed  to  demand.  Such  of  the  notes  of  the  former  commentators  as  seemed  of  peculiar 
value  or  excellence  have  also  been  extracted,  at  large,  in  their  own  words.  Wherever  any  of 
the  selected  notes  contained  original  views,  or  were  remarkable  for  peculiarity  of  thought,  like 
Warburton's,  or  power  of  expression,  like  those  of  Johnson,  due  credit  has  been  given  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  accidental  oversights)  to  the  original  annotator.  In  other  cases,  such 
as  in  many  of  the  notes  extracted  from  the  editions  of  Knight,  Singer,  or  Collier,  where  the  later 
editor  has  merely  summed  up  the  learning  of  his  predecessors,  or  referred  to  and  extracted  from 
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some  other  well-known  authorityi  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  general  aoknowlw^ment  is  aU 
that  is  strictly  due  to  the  claims  of  annotating  authorahip.  The  editor  has  also  attempted  to 
incorporate  with  the  mere  verbal  and  antiquarian  commmitaryy  the  substance  of  much  of  that 
higher  Shakespearian  criticism^  in  which  this  century  has  been  so  prolific.  This  is  done  some* 
times  by  extracts  from  the  authors  themselves,  as  from  Coleridge,  Ulrici,  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Hallam,  etc.,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged  statement  of  the  various  and  often  oladung  critioal 
opini(ms  or  theories,  at  the  end  of  each  body  of  notes.  To  all  this  the  editor  has  added,  in  many 
places,  such  original  critical  observations  or  suggestions  as  occurred  to  him.  Some  of  these,  it 
is  hoped,  may  contain  views  or  suggestions  new  to  the  reader,  and  either  tend  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  great  Poet's  thoughts  or  design,  or  ccxitribute  somewhat  to  general  critical  inquiry. 
These  are  sometimes  incorporated  with  the  remarks  of  preceding  critics,  and  sometimes  given  in 
separate  notes ;  but  I  have  not  felt  enough  of  the  pride  of  authorship  in  any  of  them  to  designate 
them  by  my  name,  or  any  other  peculiar  mark. 

III.  As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  an  edition  enriched  with  numerous  {Mctorial  decora- 
tioos  and  antiquarian  illustrations  of  art,  many  of  the  more  curious  notices  of  costume,  arms, 
architecture,  etc.,  contributed  to  the  English  Pictorial  edition  by  Mr.  Planoh6,  have  been  selected 
or  abridged,  and  prefixed  to  each  play,  with  the  addition  of  such  original  remarks,  or  information 
from  other  sources,  as  seemed  likely  to  throw  light  either  on  the  scenes  of  the  dramatist,  or  the 
history  of  medsval  art,  taste,  manners,  or  opinion.  Those  illustrations,  whether  literary  or 
graphic,  have  a  great  and  peculiar  value  in  relation  to  the  dramas  of  English  History,  and  to 
those  plays  where  the  scene  and  date  approach  most  nearly  to  the  author's  own  time  and  country ; 
as  they  there  always  (and  sometimes,  with  less  historic  accuracy,  elsewhere)  enable  us  to  call 
up  before  our  own  "  mind's  eye  "  the  personages  and  adjuncts  of  the  scenes,  in  shapes  and  colours 
resembling  those  in  which  they  rose  before  the  Poet's  own  mental  vision.  It  is  true  that  many 
others  of  those  illustrations  of  antiquarian  accuracy  contain  matter,  or  present  pictures,  of  which 
Shakespeare  never  dreamed ;  yet  these,  too,  may  have  their  use  and  value,  in  an  age  like  ours, 
when  art  finds  so  many  of  its  subjects  in  Shakespeare's  scenes,  and  when,  from  the  difiusion  of 
popular  knowledge,  many  a  violation  of  costume,  in  dress,  or  architecture,  such  as  the  author 
could  not  have  himself  perceived,  on  the  stage  or  on  the  canvass,  would  now  shock  a  school-boy. 
The  notices  of  the  sources  of  the  plot,  and  the  historical  or  romantic  materials  of  the  several  plays, 
also  prefixed  to  them,  are  generally  drawn  (as  always  acknowledged)  from  Mr.  Knight's  Intro- 
ductions,  but  with  constant  use  of  Mr.  Collier's  valuable  republication  on  the  same  subject,  enti- 
tled <<  Shakespeare's  Libeaet,  or  a  Collection  of  the  Romances,  Poems,  or  Histories  used  by 
Shakespeare,  as  the  Foundation  of  his  Dramas,"  (two  volumes,  octavo :  London,  1843.)  These 
notices  have  been  frequently  enlarged  by  prefatory  observations,  or  other  matter,  suggested  by 
the  editor's  general  reading  and  recollections. 

IV.  An  Introduction  has  been  prepared  to  each  play,  containing  some  brief  critical  notices  of 
their  several  characteristics  of  style,  versification,  design,  and  of  tone  and  colour  of  thought, 
together  with  a  detailed  bibliographical  account  of  each,  as  to  the  probable  date  of  its  composi- 
tioD,  the  state  of  the  text,  and  the  variations  between  the  several  old  editions.  The  merely  biblio- 
graphical material  herein  contained  is  drawn,  of  course,  from  preceding  editors,  and  much  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Introductions  "  to  the  several  plays,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  in  his  edition. 
But  the  whole  has  been  re-cast  for  this  purpose, — ^partly  because  I  often  dissented  firom  the  con- 
cluadons  of  the  editors  (Mr.  Collier,  for  instance)  to  whom  I  was  most  indebted  for  my  facts,  but 
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chiefly  because  I  wished  to  present  the  eep&rate  evidence,  u  to  each  play,  ia  the  same  point  of 
view  and  with  the  same  object,  as  parts  of  a  single  inquiry,  and  that  not  one  of  purely  antiqna- 
rian  curiosity,  but  as  tracing  out  Shakespeare's  intellectual  history  and  character,  by  gathering 
from  various  and  aometimes  slight  and  circumstantial  or  collateral  points  of  testimony,  the  order 
and  successbn  of  his  works,  assigning,  so  far  as  possible,  each  one  to  its  probable  epoch,  noting 
the  variations  or  differences  of  style  and  of  versiiication  between  them,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in 
Romeo  and  Jdlibt,  Henry  V.,  and  Haulet)  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  same  play 
by  the  author  himself,  in  the  progress  of  his  taste  and  experience ;  thus  following  but,  through 
each  successive  change,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  poetic  faculty  and  his  comic  power,  and, 
finally,  the  still  nobler  expansion  of  the  moral  wisdom,  the  majestic  contemplation,  the  terrible 
energy,  the  matchless  fusion  of  the  impassioned  with  the  philosophical,  that  distinguished  the 
matured  mind  of  the  author  of  Hamlet,  of  Lear,  and  of  Macbeth.  As  this  part  of  the  work  is 
that  which  has  most  interested  the  editor,  and  on. which  he  has  bestowed  most  study  and  thought, 
it  is  of  course  that  part  of  his  own  contribution  to  Shakespearian  Literature  which  he  regards 
as  of  chief  value.  Better  judges  than  himself  may  perhaps  decide  that  his  inquiries  have  added 
no  satb&ctory  results  beyond  those  formerly  attained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  investigatioas 
and  statements  have  at  least  the  merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  American  student  to  an 
inquiry  which  must  be  curious  and  interesting,  as  to  the  progress  of  any  great  and  original  mind, 
but  full  of  instruction  as  it  relates  to  the  greatest  and  most  original  mind  in  our  literature, — while 
the  editor's  conclusions,  whether  correct  or  otherwise,  have  been  formed,  if  without  much  defer- 
ence to  critical  authority,  still  as  certainly  without  any  ambition  of  novelty  or  originality,  or 
attachment  to  any  preconceived  theory. 
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ORDER   OF   THE   PIATS. 

IiJ  the  first  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  well-known  folio  of  1623,  published  after  the 
Poet's  death,  hy  his  friends  and  theatrical  asaociates,  Heminge  and  Condell,  "he"  (to  use 
their  nuaint  phrase)  "  not  having  the  fate  to  be  the  exequutor  to  his  own  writings,"  the  plays  are 
formally  divided  on  the  title-page  into  "Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,"  and  are  severally 
printed,  with  reference  to  that  distribution,  in  three  distinct  parts,  separately  paged. 

The  first  303  pages  contain  those  classed  as  "  Comedies,"  after  which  the  paging  re-com- 
mences, but  without  any  new  title,  and  goes  on  to  page  232,  containing  the  "  Histories  ;" — by 
which,  in  the  dramatic  nomenclature  of  that  age,  dramas  drawn  from  the  chronicle  history  of 
England,  or  "  Chronicle  Histories,"  were  alone  meant,  and  the  tragedies  of  Roman  history  are, 
therefore,  not  included  in  thb  series.  After  HfiKar  VIII.  follows  Troilus  and  CaBSSinA,  with- 
out any  regular  pagination,  as  if  accidentally  omitted  and  inserted  subsequently  to  the  printing 
of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  or  as  though  the  editors  were  in  doubt  (as  well  they  might  be)  how  to 
class  80  anomalous  a  drama.  The  "Tragedies,"  including  Cohiolanus,  Jultos  Cssar,  and 
AxTOKY  AND  Cleopatra,  fill  the  third  part — the  paging  again  beginning  and  going  on  to 
page  398. 

The  oeveral  parts  and  plays  follow  each  other  in  the  order  given  in  a  "Catalogue"  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  a  fac-simile  of  which,  as  it  appears  in  its  original  typography,  is  here  given. 
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of  the  feuerall  Comedies,  Hidories,  and  Tra- 
gedies contained  in  this  Volume. 

COMEDIES. 

mfle  Tempest. 

The  two  Crentlemen  of  Verona. 
The  Merry  Wiues  of  Wirubor. 
Measure  for  Measure. 
The  Comedy  of  Errours. 
Much  adoo  about  Nothing. 
Loues  Labour  lost. 
Midsommer  Nights  Dreame. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
As  you  Like  it. 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
All  is  weU^  that  Ends  well. 
Twelfe-Nightf  or  what  you  will 
The  Winters  Tale. 

The  First  part  of  King  Henry  the  fourth. 
The  Second  part  of  K.  Henry  ihefowrth. 
The  Life  of  Henry  the  Fift. 
The  First  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixt. 
The  Second  part  of  King  Hen.  the  Sixt. 
The  Third  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixt. 
The  Life  ^  Death  of  Richard  the  Third. 
The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eight. 

TRAGEDIES. 

The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus. 

T^itus  Andronicus. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  death  of  Julius  Ccefar. 

The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Othello^  the  Moore  of  Venice. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline  King  ofBritaine. 

HISTORIES. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John. 
The  Life  ^  death  of  Richard  the  second. 

ORDER  OF  THE  PLAYS.  xiH 

Pericles,  though  printed  separately  during  Shakespeare's  life,  was  not  included  in  this  first 
cx)llection,  and  was  first  added  to  it  in  the  second  reprint  of  it,  in  1684. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  examination,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  distribution  into  three 
classes,  and  placing  the  English  historical  dramas  in  their  order  of  historical  succession,  this 
arrangement  is  entirely  arbitrary  or  accidental.  There  is  no  regard  to  the  probable  order  of 
oompositbn,  or  the  Tariations  of  the  author's  taste  and  manner ;  several  of  the  comedies  and 
tragedies,  which  bear  their  own  evidence^  confirmed  by  external  proof,  of  being  among  the 
author's  youthful  works,  being  placed  after  or  between  others  as  certainly  known,  and  as 
strongly  marked,  as  being  the  fruits  of  his  disciplined  and  matured  judgment, — while  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  other  arrangement. 

Hie  order  of  the  modem  editions  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  folios,  but  with  various  changes, 
differing  in  difierent  editions, — such  as  transferring  Macbeth  firom  the  tragedies  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  histories,  and  others  not  indicating  any  regular  plan  of  arrangement.  Mr. 
Collier  is,  I  believe,  the  only  modem  editor  who  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  folio  editions.  This 
strange  confusion  in  all  editions,  from  the  very  first,  may  possibly  have  at  first  suggested  the 
notion  of  Rowe,  and  the  critics  of  the  last  century,  that  **  we  are  not  to  look  for  Shakespeare's 
beginnings,  like  those  of  other  authors,  among  their  least  perfect  writings,"  and  that  "  the  per* 
formances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  and  had  the  most  fire  and  strength  of 
imagination  in  them,  were  the  best ;"  and  so,  too,  it  is  still  likely  to  keep  up  the  vague  popular 
opinion,  that  he  wrote  under  an  irregular  inspiration,  of  which  he  had  no  control, — gaining 
nothing  for  himself  from  the  progressive  study  of  nature,  of  men,  or  of  books,  or  from  that  self- 
discipline  by  which  every  great  mind  evolves  and  perfects  its  own  natural  gifts. 

The  present  edition  having  been  first  issued  in  numbers,  several  circumstances,  connected 
with  the  convenience  of  the  artists,  the  printer,  or  the  editor,  led  to  a  total  disregard  of  any  sys- 
tematic order  of  publication,  and  each  play  was  separately  paged,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  series 
to  be  re-arranged  in  volumes,  when  the  publication  was  completed.  The  precise  order  of 
arrangement  is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance;  but,  in  considering  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  the  plays  in  volumes,  it  seemed  that  some  advantage  might  be  attained 
fer  the  reader,  by  a  more  methodical  distribution  than  those  of  former  editions.  It  is,  on  all 
accounts,  desirable  to  preserve  the  original  division  into  Comedies,  Histories,  (or  dramas  of 
English  history,)  and  Tragedies,  as  these  were  the  familiar  distinctions  of  the  Poet's  age,  and 
were  doubtless  in  his  own  mind  when  he  wrote.  Therefore,  although  the  distinction  between 
some  of  the  dramas  may  now  not  be  very  obvious, — as,  for  instance,  it  is  not  clear  why  Ctmbk- 
XJKE  should  be  classed  as  a  tragedy,  and  the  Winter's  Tale  as  a  comedy, — ^it  is  still  proper  to 
follow  the  old  distribution  of  the  folio  editions  in  this  respect. 

After  preserving  that  classification,  no  more  appropriate  arrangement  of  the  several  pieces  can 
be  well  made  than  to  distribute  them  according  to  the  several  progressive  stages  of  their  author's 
style,  taste,  and  general  cast  of  thought. 

In  this  way,  the  growth  of  the  author's  mind,  the  ripening  of  his  taste,  his  formation  of  diction 
and  of  versification  for  himself,  may  all  be  made  more  prominent,  so  as  to  be  perceptible  even  to 
the  careless  reader;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  avoid  the  incongmity  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  former  editions,  when  he  finds  a  drama  of  such  majestic  intellect  as  the  Tempest,  or 
CoRioLAifus,  suddenly  succeeded  by  the  feebler  elegance  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
or  the  crude  horrors  of  Titus  Andronicus.  But  the  inter-dependence  of  the  plots,  and  the  sue- 
cession  of  events,  in  the  English  histories,  require  that  this  order  should  be  followed  in  respect  to 
them,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  probable  dates  of  their  production.  This,  however,  may  be  done 
with  little  discrepancy  from  the  other  principle ;  because,  though  the  two  orders  do  not  precisely 
correspond,  (the  three  Parts  of  Henrt  VI.  and  Richard  III.  having  certainly  been  written  and 
acted  before  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,)  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  epoch  or  period  of  their  author's  genius. 

The  particular  evidence  of  the  respective  dates  when  each  play  was  first  publbhed  or  acted, 
or  probably  written,  is  stated,  in  fiill,  in  the  Introductory  Remarks  prefixed  to  each  drama.  The 
reader  will  there  perceive  how  much  uncertainty  and  darkness  there  is  as  to  the  precise  dates 
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of  most  of  them ;  while  these  difficulties  as  to  the  clironological  order  are  increased  by  the  fact, 
known  as  to  some  plays,  and  highly  probable  as  to  others,  that  the  same  piece  sometimes  contains 
a  ground.work  and  many  scenes  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Poet's  earlier  manners,  by  the  side 
of  subsequent  corrections  and  enlargements,  in  a  different  style.  Still,  the  evidence  of  the  earlier 
editions,  of  the  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  of  the  notices  of  contemporary  writers,  and 
other  minute  indications  gleaned  from  all  quarters  by  the  zealous  industry  of  the  later  Shake- 
spearian antiquaries,  combined  with  the  strong  testimony  of  style  and  versification,  now  shed  light 
enough  on  the  inquiry  to  enable  us  to  trace  quite  satisfactorily  the  progress  of  the  dramatist's 
mind,  and  to  assign,  with  reasonable  confidence,  most  of  his  works  to  their  respective  successive 
stages  of  his  genius  and  taste.  That  evidence,  as  separately  detailed  in  the  Introductory 
Remarks  to  each  play,  leads  to  the  following  general  conclusions : — 

The  later  investigations  have  quite  dissipated  the  old  traditionary  notion,  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  wholly  uneducated  adventurer,  who  did  not  suspect  his  own  latent  powers,  nor  essay  them 
for  the  stage  or  the  press,  until  his  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  unquestionable  that,  with  some  opportunities  of  irregular  and  imperfect  education,  his  literary 
talent  and  ambition  began  to  develop  themselves  at  an  early  age,  and  probably  even  before  he 
had  left  his  native  village  to  try  his  fortunes  in  London. 

To  the  period  ot  the  Poet's  early  manhood,  and  first  trial  of  his  unpractised  strength,  now  in 
one  direction  and  now  in  another,  we  may  ascribe  his  poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece, 
the  tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus,  and  probably  the  legendary  tale  of  Pericles,  aflerwaitis 
improved  by  additions  in  a  far  higher  mood.  It  has  also  been  thought  likely  that,  while  yet  very 
young,  he  produced  the  rude  and  imperfect  sketches  of  other  dramas ;  such  as  Ctmbeline, — 
re^modelled  and  re-written  by  him,  in  later  years,  but  where  some  of  the  original  materials  and 
unskilful  forms  may  still  be  traced  out,  in  the  stately  structures  into  w.hich  they  were  subse- 
quently  incorporated.  Among  his  more  successful  and,  doubtless,  the  later  labours  of  this  period 
of  his  self-training,  must  be  enumerated  the  Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona,  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
and  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  in  its  original  form,  before  it  was  "  corrected  and  augmented,"  as 
stated  in  tl)e  title-page  of  thQ  first  edition,  in  1598.  To  this  period,  also,  there  is  good  reason  to 
assign  the  "  Love's  Labour  Won,"  mentioned  by  Shakespeare's  friend  Meares,  in  his  list  of  the 
Poet's  works  before  1598,  and  which  seems  to  have  beeq  revised  and  enlarged,  long  afler,  in  quite 
another  mood  of  thought  and  cast  of  diction,  and  re-produced  as  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
If  we  consider  this  period  of  Shakespeare's  apprentice  labours, — of  this  first  stage  of  the  self- 
formation  of  his  genius, — as  extending  to  his  twenty-eighth  year,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
his  hand,  at  or  about  the  close  of  this  period,  as  an  early  essay  in  historical  delineation  and 
varied  heroic  characterization,  the  old  plays  of  the  "  Contention  between  the  two  famous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,"  some  years  afler  re-modelled  by  him  into  the  successive  Parts  of  Henry 
VI.  (See  Introductory  Remarks  to  Henry  VI.,  Parts  I.  and  III.)  There  is,  too,  some  reason 
to  think  (though  the  evidence  is  but  faint  or  conjectural)  that  he  had  also,  even  at. this  early 
period,  produced  a  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet,"  with  the  plot,  and  incidents,  and  characters  of  the 
tragedy  we  now  have,  but  brought  into  its  latest  form  by  repeated  revisals  and  enlargements,  at 
long  intervals. 

In  the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years,  ending  with  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Poet's  thirty-seventh  year,  we  are  able  to  trace  his  progress  with  great  certainty. 
It  was  a  period  of  amazing  fertility  of  invention,  and  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  poetic 
and  of  comic,  as  well  as  of  purely  dramatic  power.  It  probably  commenced  with  the  first  out-, 
line  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  we  have  it  in  the  first  quarto  edition,  which  was  enlarged  and 
changed  to  its-  present  form  not  very  long  before  it  was  thus  reprinted,  in  1599, — ^the  original 
draft  being  full  of  wit*  fancy,  spirit,  and  dramatic  effect ;  but  it  is  in  the  afler  additions  that  we 
mark  the  near  approach  to  the  deep  passion  and  fiery  splendour  of  Othello.  During  the 
same  few  years  were  produced  the  series  of  his  English  Histories,  except  Henry  VIII.,  and  most 
probably  in  the  following  order :  Henry  VI.,  (the  three  Parts,  as  revised  and  enlarged,)  Richard 
III.,  King  John,  Richard  II.,  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V. ;  these  three  last  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  and  they  approximate,  in  style  and  versification,  and  in  their 
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thfong  of  thought,  to  the  productions  of  the  author  during  the  next  and  most  magnificent  period 

of  his  genius.     These  same  few  years,  from  1503  to  1601»  were  also  distinguished  for  a  rapid 

succession  of  brilliant  and  joyous  comedies,  all  of  them  (except  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor) 

remarkable  for  the  perpetual  and  graceful  blending  and  contrasting  of  broad  humour  with  poetic 

fancy.     Besides,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  (a  popular  piece  of  some  brother  dramatist,  re-writ« 

ten  with  the  decoration  of  poetry  added  to  its  original  farcical  extravagance,)  the  Midsummer. 

Night's  Dream,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It, 

Twelfth  Night,  and  the  Mbrrt  Wives  of  Windsor,  successively  appeared  during  these  years. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  (1597,)  and  As  You  Like  It,  (about  1600,)  we  may  again  observe 

the  same  approximation  as  in  the  later  English  Histories,  to  that  bolder  use  of  language,  and  that 

blending  of  the  intellectual  with  the  poetical,  which  were  soon  to  become  the  Poet's  predominant 

characteristics. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  Msrrt  Wives  of  Windsor,  (1600,)  and  the  Twelfth  Night, 
(1601,)  were  the  latest  of  the  comic  series, — a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  from  their  being 
among  the  most  gay  and  joyous  of  the  whole,  and  immediately  preceding  a  long  period  distin- 
guished by  productions  of  austere  thought  and  darker  views  of  life.  Falstaff  and  his  companions, 
both  in  the  comedy  and  the  Histories,  and  Malvolio  and  his  tormentors,  were  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  Othello,  lago,  Angelo,  Lear,  and  Macbeth.  During  the  next  eight  or  nine  years, 
from  the  Ifirst  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  about  1600  or  1610 — from  the  Poet's  thirty-seventh 
to  about  his  forty-sixth  year — ^his  genius  rose  at  once  to  its  highest  point  of  culmination.  It  was 
the  era  of  his  tragic  power,  of  his  resistless  control  over  the  emotions  of  terror  and  of  pity,  of 
his  deepest  and  most  gloomy  philosophy.  This  was  the  period  so  well  noted  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
when  he  appeared  "  as  the  stem  censurer  of  man," — ^when  his  deeper  insight  into  the  human 
heart  led  him  to  dark  and  sad  views  of  human  nature ;  sometimes  prompting  the  melancholy 
philosophy  of  Hamlet — sometimes  bursting  forth  in  the  fiery  indignation  of  Timon  and  Lear.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  most  impressed  upon  his  style  that  character  which  we  now  recog- 
nise as  peculiarly  Shakespearian,  by  crowding  into  his  words  a  weight  of  thought,  until  (in  the 
eloquent  phrase  of  some  critic)  ''  the  language  bent  under  it."  His  versification  becomes,  like 
his  diction,  bolder,  freer,  careless  of  elegance,  of  regularity,  and  even  of  melody, — a  sterner 
music,  fitted  to  sterner  themes.  Othello  may  be  considered  as  commencing  this  series,  in  the 
order  of  time ;  it  having  appeared  in  1602.  Soon  after,  (in  1604,)  appeared  the  revised  Hamlet, 
enlarged  (as  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1604  states)  ^*  to  almost  as  much  again  as  it  was," 
and  then  first  filled  with  its  ''meditative  philosophy,"  its  alternation  of  the  bitter  and  the 
tender,^-of  the  pensive  with  the  impassioned. 

Measure  for  Measure  is  also  ascertained,  by  recent  investigations,  to  have  been  produced 
about  this  same  remarkable  date  of  the  Poet's  life, — between  1601  and  1604.  This  comedy,  as  it 
is  called,  severe,  sarcastic,  bitter,  indignant  in  spirit,  and  harsh  in  rhythm  and  diction,  marks  the 
overshadowing  of  the  same  dark  influence,  and  the  constant  excitement  of  the  same  intense  and, 
as  it  were,  tumultuous  energy  of  thought.  Then  followed  Lear  and  Macbeth,  as  we  know 
from  positive  proo&,  and  Timon,  as  its  own  internal  evidence  indicates.  To  this,  or  to  some 
later  date,  we  must  assign  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  with  its  sententious  morals  and 
harsh  versification,  worked  into  the  web  of  the  juvenile  comedy  of  ^'  Love's  Labour  Won,"  and 
retaining  much  of  the  original  materials,  quite  different  in  taste  and  spirit  from  the  rest.  Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida  was  first  published  in  1609,  having  then  never  been  acted,  (see  Introductory 
Remarks  to  Troilus  and  Cressida;)  and  here,  too,  thero  are  indications  that  much  of  the 
dial<^ue  and  story  might  be  the  spared  renmants  of  a  juvenile  work,— -while  the  nobler  passages 
in  which  it  abounds  are  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  later  works.  To  this  same  ^riod,  which 
was  that  of  the  author's  personal  management  of  theatrical  concerns,  we  may,  with  much  proba- 
bility, assign  the  rifaeiamento  of  Pericles,  whether  the  original  sketch  was  Shakespearo's  own 
youthful  work,  or  by  some  other  hand.  It  may  be,  also,  that  Ctmbelinb  was  worked  up,  about 
the  close  of  this  period,  from  some  other  youthful  drama  of  his  own,  on  the  same  old  English 
plot ;  though,  to  my  mind,  the  spirit  and  taste  of  its  higher  poetry  aro  more  assimilated  to  thoae 
of  his  very  latest  works. 
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The  tradition  that  Shakespeare,*  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  after  he  had 
retired  from  London  to  his  native  village,  continued  to  supply  the  stage  with  new  dramas,  is  con- 
firmed by  positive  evidence,  as  to  the  first  representation  of  some  of  them,  (the  Tempest,  and 
Winter's  Tale,)  and  by  the  strong  probability  as  to  others,  such  as  the  Roman  Tragedies,  having 
been  written  during  these  years,  to  be  inferred  from  our  finding  no  mention  or  trace  of  them,  at  any 
earlier  period,  and  from  their  being  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection,  after  the  author's  death ; 
as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence  and  mutual  congruity  of  style  and  spirit,  in  all  the  dramas 
not  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  preceding  periods.  These  are  the  Winter's  Tale,  cer- 
tainly produced  about  1610 ;  the  Tempest,  1611,  (and  perhaps  enlarged  in  1618;)  Henry  VIII., 
about  1613 ;  probably  Cymbeline,  unless  it  was  put  into  its  present  form  a  year  or  two  before 
1609 ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  the  three  noble  Roman  Tragedies  of  Coriolantts,  Julius  Cjesar,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  These  are  all  of  them  such  works  as  could  only  have  been  written 
by  the  author  of  Othello,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  after  he  had  formed  and  made  habitual 
to  his  own  mind  the  peculiar  cast  of  language  and  style,  which  characterizes  these  noblest  crea- 
tions of  his  genius ;  and,  without  their  intensity  of  thought  and  expression,  their  sadness  or  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  or  their  fiery  excitement,  they  are  scarcely  less  majestic  in  intellect, — ^^vhile,  in 
style,  some  of  them  (as  the  Tempest)  combine  the  severer  strength  of  those  great  tragedies  with 
the  mild  beauties  of  his  most  perfect  comedies. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  convenience  of  dividing  the  publication  into  three  equal  volumes 
induces  the  placing  the  English  Histories  first  after  the  Preface,  Life,  etc.  The  Histories  must, 
of  course,  be  arranged  according  to  their  historical  succession :  but  the  reader  will  be  reminded, 
in  the  Introductory  Remarks,  that  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  were 
all  written  afVer  Henry  VI.  and  Richard  III. 

The  Comedies  and  the  Tragedies  would  be  best  arranged  in  the  precise  order  of  their  original 
composition,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  with  any  confidence  of  accuracy.  But  the  real  uncer. 
tainty  which  exists  as  to  the  respective  dates  of  many  of  the  plays,  and  the  ascertained  fact  as  to 
several  of  them,  (as  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Hamlet,)  that  they  were  altered  or  largely 
augmented  long  after  they  were  first  written,  must  necessarily  render  such  arrangement  open  to 
some  objection  or  other.  All,  then,  that  can  be  of  much  value  in  any  innovation  upon  the  older 
accidental  arrangement,  and  all  that  is  aimed  at  here,  will  be  attained  by  a  distribution  of  the 
dramas  under  the  several  epochs  when  they  received  the  form  they  now  bear ;  so  as  to  show 
by  their  juxtaposition,  the  successive  diversities  of  the  great  Poet's  style  and  taste,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius,  and  the  varying  moods  of  his  mind. 

In  the  order  proposed  for  this  edition,  Titus  Andronicus  and  Pericles  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  Tragedies,  in  the  last  volume.  According  to  the  editor's  own  view  of  the  disputed  question 
of  the  authorship  of  these  pieces,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  of  Trage- 
dies, as  Shakespeare's  very  earliest  dramatic  works;  and  if  it  is  preferred  by  any  purchaser, 
they  may  still  be  so  placed  by  directions  to  the  binder.  But  in  consequence  of  the  general  denial 
of  their  authenticity  by  former  editors  and  critics,  and  their  striking  diversity  from  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  together  with  some  circumstances  of  typographical  conv«nience,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  place  them  at  the  end  of  the  Tragedies,  as  an  appendix  «r  supplement  to  the 
edition  of  the  undisputed  dramas. 

♦  See  Ward's  "  Diary." 
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THE  datkiMM,  imeertaiDty,  and  error  that  long  hong  annnd  tha  biognphj  of  Shakeapsare,  and  our  itill  *srj 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  mtxt  inlersfting  parts  of  hii  Ulsnrjr  and  dameitio  life,  in  ipite  of  lU  the  more 
moeot  diicoTariea  of  nrenl  acuta  and  inde&dgable  Engliih  aii^Dariaiu,  preieni  one  of  the  mott  cariooi  and 
inezplicBble  {dieDOtnena  of  lilsniy  biatory.  Sb^etpeare,  for  (be  laat  twent;  jean  of  bii  life,  if  not  much  longer, 
waa  among  the  moit  celebrated  man  of  hii  daj  in  England,  and  nia  admired  and  eateemed  bj  men  of  all  elaaaei 
in  LondoD,  and  in  hii  nadvs  town.  A>  an  actor,  manager,  man  of  bnnneM,  M  well  aa  an  author,  he  wai  much  in 
the  public  view,  and  faia  aaaocialioiu  moat  of  coone  have  been  eitenaire  and  varioiu.  He  wa*  a  penona!  favorite 
of  the  grrmt  a*  well  •■  of  tha  pnUic ;  and  M  a  man  certainly  of  aocial,  perhapa  of  convivial  laalea.  he  ii  known 
to  have  been^in  babiti  uf  bmiliar  intsrcuune  and  aocial  pleaanre  with  hii  brother  poet*  and  dramatiili.  Hii  pm- 
fMional  aaaocialea,  Burbage,  Heminge,  and  Condell,  ■ppsar  to  have  been  onitorau  of  cloae  intimacjr  and  friend- 
■hip  with  him :  the  two  laat  were  the  fint  editon  of  hia  plaja.  But  we  have  not  onlj  no  biogrsphj  of  him, 
bowvrer  brief,  bj  anj  contemporary  band,  bnt  the  notice*  of  him  by  the  aalhon  of  hi*  own  age,  whiie  lufficient 
to  abow  the  high  eiteem  and  admiration  in  which  be  waa  held,  are  exceedingly  alight  and  onrntiiJaclory.  In  the 
aneoaeding  generation,  white  many  of  hia  contempoiariea  were  atJll  living,  be  waa  by  tat  the  moat  admired  of 
Eo^iill  aathota.  Amaog  the  moal  fervent  of  hi*  admiren  may  be  numbered  Fuller  and  Milton,  two  of  the 
grealeit  of  their  time*,  who  may  be  aaid  to  have  divided  hia  genlna  between  tbem — Milton  inheriting  the  high 
pootica]  portion,  and  Fuller  the  wit,  acateuess,  originality,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  Yet  neither  ihey  nor 
any  of  their  contemporarie*  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  Poet,  except  that  Fuller'*  profeased  ac- 
count  of  him,  (Faller'a  "  Worthiea  of  England,")  in  addition  to  hi*  place  of  birth  and  burial,  and  the  date  of  bl* 
death,  ba*  preserved  the  memory  of  "  the  wit-combata  between  him  and  Ben  Jouaon."  Neariy  a  century  after 
hi*  death,  in  1709,  or  not  long  before,  Bowe,  with  the  aniatanee  of  Belterton,  the  actor,  then  advanced  in  yeaia, 
&nt  midertook  to  collect  the  linditioaa  of  Warnickihire,  and  of  tha  London  atage,  to  form  a  regular  biography- 
One  would  hove  thought  that  aacb  a  traditional  biography  of  anch  a  man  caold  not  but  be  m  mbatauce  correct. 
But  some  of  the  anecdote*  related  by  Bowe  appeared  from  the  firat  improbable  on  tha  face  of  them,  and  othera 
an  incoTuiatent  with  the  fact*  even  then  known  of  the  great  Poet'a  lileraiy  aad  dramatic  life ;  while  every  aubae- 
qnently  diacovered  and  well  authenticated  bet  ha*  tended  more  or  le**  to  *bBke  the  authenticity  of  Rowe'a  tradi- 
tioika.  fltUl  that  narrative  waa  for  many  jeara  received  a*  authentic,  and  aa  contaiaing  all  that  could  ba  known  of 
iba  foef*  life,  until  ibe  en  of  Capell  and  Malone,  from  whoae  time  down  to  our  own  day*,  a  minute,  laboriuna, 
aad  learned  eiamination  of  poblic  record*,  legal  proceeding*,  corporation  record*,  ibe  Stationery'  Regiiler,  and 
eld  cODtemporary  mannscripta,  baa  been  carried  on,  gradually  disinterring  one  insulated  fact  aAer  another  relating 
m  Shakespeare  and  hia  family.  Of  Ibia  acboo]  Mnlooe  vra*  the  moat  efGdent  and  sncceaaful  inquirer  in  the  bat 
generatiou,  as  Mr.  Collier  ba*  been  in  our  own  day.  All  the  fact*  thus  aacertained  have  been  embodied  by 
Mr.  CaOur  in  the  life  pr«£i«d  to  hia  late  edition  of  SuiiaraABc'a  Wom*. 
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In  ordar  to  make  the  pretent  Araencan  edition  ■«  conplaie  ai  ma;  be,  it  hat  been  ibought  proper  to  imprint 
ibe  dd  traditioiial  life  by  Rowe,  jiul  at  it  wu  read  and  believed  by  our  anceiloT* ;  omittiiig,  bowevar,  tbe 
commcDla  once  added  by  Bteveni  and  by  Malone,  which  appear  in  moat  of  the  moden  edidoui,  ai  that  matter 
ia  all  incorporated  in  Collier'a  life.  Mr.  Collier'*  narrative,  cnrioiuly  miniite  in  ita  reaearcbea,  aometimea  digraMaa 
into  collateral  matter  that  throwi  no  light  upon  the  great  dramatiit'a  biatoiy ;  and  the  biograpber'i  ityle  ia  ofton 
•o  dtfliue  aa  to  admit  of  great  compreuioD  without  any  loaa.  I  have,  therefDre,  taken  the  liberty  to  abridge 
Mr.  Collier'a  "  Life  of  Sbakeapeare,"  by  eome  omiuiona  of  the  aort  jojt  referred  to,  and  a  good  deal  of  compma. 
sion  of  language ;  bat  have  othemiae  left  bim  to  give  bia  naiTBtive  aobaiantially  in  hii  own  wordi,  and  to  eipr«aa 
hta  own  opiniona.  Some  of  these  opiniona  in  regard  to  the  aacceaaioD  of  the  plaja,  the  cbaracter  and  value  of 
•ome  early  edition*,  etc.,  differ  from  tboae  of  the  preaent  editor  aa  eipreaaed  elaewbere  u  thi*  edition.  In  theae 
two  Uvea,  a*  tlma  given,  the  reader  will  find  a*  well  all  the  facta  that  have  ever  been  generally  believed  or  plan- 
aibly  conjectured,  oi  well  all  that  have  been  certainly  aacertaiued,  retpecting  the  life  of  Shakeapcare. 


Jobn  ShtkcipcKTe'i  Ilauc  Id  Healt;  StmL    yiei'  irom  u  old  Print. 

SOME    ACCOUNT  OF    THE 
LIFE    OF    WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 

WEmEN   BY   MB.    ROWE. 


[t  *eeiiu  to  be  a  kind  of  raapeel  doe  to  the  memorj 
of  eicellflnt  men,  especiallj  of  thpM  whom  [heir  wit 
ukl  learning  have  made  famoiu,  to  deliTor  lome  accoimt 
vf  tbeimelvss,  aa  well  at  their  worki,  to  poeterily.  For 
tMi  resMni,  how  food  do  we  aee  lome  people  of  diacov- 
"ring  toy  Utile  penooal  iloij  of  the  great  men  of  aDli- 
qiitj!  their  &milie>,  the  comtnon  accidenta  of  their 
lioM,  and  even  their  shape,  make,  aod  featnrea,  have 
beta  the  lubjact  of  critical  inqimiea.  How  trifling 
Merer  thi*  coriont;  may  (eem  to  tM,  it  ia  certainly  lery 
nalnnl:  and  ne  are  hardly  utiaGed  with  an  account 
"J  uy  remarkable  penon,  till  we  have  heanl  tiim  de- 
nibed  even  to  the  very  dothm  be  wear*.  Aa  (or  what 
ntlata  to  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  aathor 
may  •ometimea  cottdnce  to  the  i>etter  understanding 
tni  book ;  and  ibongh  the  works  of  Shakcapeare  may 
•ena  to  many  not  to  want  a  comment,  yet  I  &Doy  some 
little  accoout  of  the  man  himself  may  not  be  tboagfat 
impniper  to  go  along  with  them. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Sbakeapearo,  and  was 
bom  U  Stratbrd^npon-Avoa,  inWarwickshire,  in  April, 
im.  His  bmily,  aa  appears  by  the  register  and  pub- 
lic writings  relatiDg  to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure 
•od  iaihioD  there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gendemen. 
Hii  father,  who  was  a  considerBble  dealer  m  wool,  had 
■D  large  a  bmily,  ten  cliildren  in  alt,  that  thoogh  he 
*u  bis  eldest  ion,  be  could  give  him  no  better  ednca- 
iHa  than  bis  own  employment     He  had  bred  hinL  it 


is  tme,  for  some  linie  a(  a  free-school,  where  it  ia  prob- 
able he  acquired  what  Lalia  he  was  master  of;  but  the 
narrowness  of  bis  drcomstsncea,  and  the  want  of  hi« 
tSMSIaDCe  at  home,  forced  bis  lather  to  withdraw  him 
from  (hence,  and  nnhappily  prevented  his  fnrther  proG' 
cieDcy  in  that  langnage.  It  is  withont  controvert,  that 
in  his  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  any  thing  that 
looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients.  The  delicacy 
of  his  taste,  and  the  natural  bent  of  bis  own  great 
geoioa,  (eqaal,  if  not  superior.  Id  some  of  the  best  of 
thein,)  would  certainly  have  led  him  to  read  and  stndy 
them  with  so  moch  pleasure,  that  some  of  their  fine 
images  wonld  naturally  have  insinoaled  themselves  into, 
and  been  mixed  with  his  own  writings;  se  that  his 
not  copying  at  least  something  from  them,  may  be  an 
argument  of  tua  never  having  read  them.  Whether 
his  ignorance  of  the  ancienta  were  a  dindvantage  to 
him  or  no,  may  admit  of  a  dispate;  for  ibongh  the 
knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  him  more  correct. 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  regularity  and 
defermce  for  them,  which  would  have  alleoded  that 
correcmess,  might  have  restrained  some  of  that  fire,  im- 
petuoiity,  and  even  beautifid  extravagance,  which  we 
admire  in  Bhakespeare;  and  I  believe  we  are  better 
plsBBed  with  tboH  thoughts,  altogether  new  and  uD' 
common,  which  his  own  imsginalion  sapplied  bim  so 
abundantly  with,  than  if  he  had  given  na  the  most  beon- 
tifiil  passages  out  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  pool*,  and 
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that  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  master  of  the  English  language  to  deliver  them. 

Upon  his  leaving  school,  he  seems  to  have  given  en- 
tirely into  that  way  of  living  which  his  fiither  proposed 
to  him;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after  a 
family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was 
yet  very  young.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one 
Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  kind  of  settle- 
ment he  continued  for  some  time,  till  an  extravagance 
that  he  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both  out  of  his  country 
and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up :  and 
though  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  blemish  upon  his  good 
manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet  it  afterwards 
happily  proved  the  occasion  of  exerting  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  that  ever  was  known  in  dramatic 
poetry.  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to 
young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company;  and  among 
them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-steal- 
ings engaged  him  with  them  more  than  once  in  robbing 
a  park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote, 
near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too  severely ;  and 
in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a  ballad 
upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay 
of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very 
bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to 
that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and 
family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time,  And  shelter 
himself  in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the  play- 
house. He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in 
being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank ;  but  his  admirable 
wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distin- 
guished him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an 
excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the  custom 
was  in  those  times,  among  those  of  the  other  players, 
before  some  old  plays,  but  without  any  particular  ac- 
count of  what  sort  of  parts  he  nsed  to  play ;  and  though 
I  have  inquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further 
account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  per- 
formance was  the  ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet.  I  should 
have  been  much  more  pleased  to  have  learned  itom 
some  certain  authority  which  was  the  first  play  he 
wrote  ;*  it  would  be  without  doubt  a  pleasure  to  any 
man,  curious  in  things  of  this  kind,  to  see  and  know 
what  was  the  first  essay  of  a  fancy  like  Shakespeare's. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings,  like 
those  of  other  authors,  among  their  least  perfect  writ- 
ings; art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a  share  in 
what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the  performances 
of  his  youth,  as  they  wore  the  most  vigorous,  and  had 
the  most  fire  and  strength  of  imagination  in  them,  were 
the  best.  I  would  not  be  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that 
his  fancy  was  so  loose  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent on  the  rule  and  government  of  judgment ;  but 
that  what  he  thought  was  commonly  so  great,  so  justly 
and  rightly  conceived  in  itself,  that  it  wanted  little 
or  no  correction,  and  was  immediately  approved  by  an 
impartial  judgment  at  the  first  sight.     But  though  the 

>  Tie  highest  date  of  any  I  can  yet  find,  is  Romeo  and  Julixt, 
in  1597,  when  the  author  was  thirty-three  years  old ;  and  Rich- 
AMD  IL,  and  Richabd  III.,  in  the  next  year— vis.  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Usage. 
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order  of  time  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  wiittoai 
be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there  are  passages  in  0O111O 
few  of  them  which  seem  to  fix  their  dates.    80  the 
Chorus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  Hxnrt  V.,  by  & 
compliment  very  handsomely  turned  to  the  Eari  of 
Essex,  shows  the  play  to  have  been  written  when  that 
lord  was  general  for  the  Queen  in  Ireland.    And  his 
eulogy  upon  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  successor  King 
James,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Henrt  VIII.,  is  a  proof 
of  that  play's  being  written  afler  the  accession  of  Um 
latter  of  those  two  princes  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writing  were, 
the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonderfully 
fond  of  diversions  of  this  kind,  could  not  but  be  highly 
pleased  to  see  a  genius  arise  among  them  of  so  pleasur- 
able, so  rich  a  vein,  and  so  plentifully  capable  of  Ibr- 
nishing  their  favourite  entertainments.     Besides   the 
advantages  of  his  wit,  he  was  in  himself  a  good-natured 
man,  of  great  sweetness  in  his  manners,  and  a  most 
agreeable  companion ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  witli 
so  many  good  qualities  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  best  conversations  of  those  tiroes.     Queen 
Elizabeth  had  several  of  his  plays  acted  before  her, 
and  without  doubt  gave  him  many  gracious  marics  of 
her  favour :  it  is  that  maiden  princess  plainly,  whom 
he  intends  by — 

" a  &ir  vestal,  throned  by  the  west** 

(Midtwrnmer-NightM  Dream.) 

And  that  whole  passage  is  a  compliment  very  properly 
brought  in,  and  very  handsomely  applied  to  her.  She 
was  so  well  pleased  with  that  admirable  character  of 
Falstaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henrt  IV.,  that  she  com- 
manded him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
show  him  in  love.  This  is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of 
his  writing  the  Meert  Wives  of  Wiw dsor.  How  well 
she  was  obeyed,  the  play  itself  is  an  admirable  proof. 
Upon  atuB  occasion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  this  part  of  FalstafiT  is  said  to  have  been  Written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle  ;*  some  of  that 
family  being  then  remaining,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to 
command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon  which  he  made  use  of 
Falstaff.  The  present  offence  was  indeed  avoided; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  may  not  hare 
been  somewhat  to  blame  in  his  second  choice,  since  it 
is  certain  that  Sir  John  Falstaff,  who  was  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  a  lieutenant-general,  was  a  name  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  in  the  wars  in  France,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  What  grace  soever  the 
Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he 
owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made. 
He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with  many  great  and  un- 
common marks  of  favour  and  friendship  from  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  &mou8  in  the  histories  of  that  time  for 
his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was 
to  that  noble  Lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Vxif  rs 
AMD  Adonis.  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the 
magnificence  of  this  patron  of  Shakespeare's,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed  down 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  probably  very  well 
acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  have  inserted,  that. my  Lord  Southampton  at  one 
time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go 

>  8ee  the  EpilogOA  to  Ukhmy  tV 
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Ihioa^  with  a  porohMO  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind 
Id.  a  boonty  very  great,  and  Terj  rare*  at  any  time, 
and  almost  equal  to  that  profuae  generocity  the  present 
age  has  shown  to  French  dancers  and  Italian  singers. 

What  particular  habitude  or  friendships  he  contracted 
with  private  men,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  learn,  more 
than  that  erery  one  who  had  a  true  taste  of  merit,  and 
could  distinguish  men,  had  generally  a  just  value  and 
esteem  for  him.  His  ezceedmg  candour  and  good- 
nature must  certainly  hare  inclined  all  the  gentler  part 
of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the  power  of  his  wit 
obliged  the  men  of  the  most  delicate  knowledge  and 
polite  learning  to  admire  him. 

•  His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began  with  a  re- 
■Baikable  piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature.  Mr. 
Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to 
the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players, 
in  Older  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the  persons  into  whose 
bands  it  was  put,  after  having  turned  it  carelessly  and 
superciltously  over,  were  jost  upon  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  their  company;  when  Shakespeare  luckily  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it  as  to 
engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public. 
Jonson  was  certainly  a  very  good  scholar,  and  in  that 
had  the  advantage  of  Shakespeare ;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  it  must  be  allowed,  that  what  nature  gave 
the  latter,  was  more  than  a  balance  for  what  books  had 
given  the  former;  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man 
npcm  this  occasion  was,  I  think,  very  just  and  proper. 
In  a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant,  EIndjrmion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton, 
and  Ben  Jonson, — Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  pro- 
fesscd  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  had  undertaken  his  de- 
fence  against  Ben  Jonson  with  some  warmth:  Mr. 
Hales,  who  had  sat  still  for  some  time,  told  them,  that 
if  Shakespeare  had  not  read  the  ancients,  he  had  like- 
wise not  stolen  any  thing  from  them ;  and  that  if  he 
would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated  by  any  of 
them,  he  would  undertake  to  show  something  upon  the 
same  subject  at  least  as  well  written  by  Shakespeare. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  as  all  men  of 
good  sense  will  wish  theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement, 
and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  good 
finrtnne  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion,  and, 
in  that,  to  his  wish ;  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some 
yean  before  his  death  at  his  native  Stratford.  His 
pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the 
acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the 
geodemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  Among  them,  it  is  a 
stoiy  almost  still  remembered  in  that  country,  that  he 
had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,  an  old  gen- 
tleman noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  usury.  It 
happened,  that  in  a  pleasant  conversation  among  their 
coounon  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakespeare,  in  a 
laughing  manner,  that  he  fimcied  he  intended  to  write 
hb  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  outlive  him ;  and  since  he 
coold  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  was 
dettd,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately.  Upon 
which  Shakespeare  gave  him  these  four  lines  of  verse : — 

"Ten  in  the  Imndred  Ues  here  higrsv^d, 
*Ti§  a  faimdred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd ; 
If  any  man  ask.  Who  Ues  in  this  tombt 
Ob,  bo  I  qaotfa  the  derSI,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.** 


But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 
the  man  so  severely,  that  he  never  forgave  it. 

He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great 
church  at  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is  placed  in  the 
wall.     On  his  grave-stone  underneath  ia— 

**  Good  friend,  for  Jesos^  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dost  inclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  ■pare*  these  itooes, 
And  curst  be  he  tiiat  mores  my  bones.** 

He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  lived  to  be  mar- 
ried :  Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons,  who  all  died  without  chil- 
dren ;  and  Snsannah,  who  was  his  favourite,  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician  of  good  reputation  in  that  country. 
She  left  one  child  only,  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
first  to  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.;  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
John  Bernard,  of  Abbington,  but  died  likewise  without 
issue. 

This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  any  note,  either  relating 
to  himself  or  family :  the  character  of  the  roan  is  best 
seen  in  bis  writings.  But  since  Ben  Jonson  has  made 
a  sort  of  an  essay  towards  it  in  his  "  Discoveries,**  I 
will  give  it  in  his  words : — 

**  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as 
an  honour  to  Shakespeare,  that  in  writing  (whatsoever 
he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer 
hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand !  which 
they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  pos- 
terity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  cir- 
cumstance to  commend  their  fiiend  by,  wherein  her 
most  faulted ;  and  to  justify  mine  own  candour,  (for  I 
loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any.)  He  was,  indeed,  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an  excellent  fimcy, 
brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions;  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  focility,  that  sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  be  stopped:  Sujflaminandua  eratf  as 
Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power,  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.  Many 
times  he  fell  into  those  thingis  which  could  not  escape 
laughter ;  as  when  he  said,  in  the  permn  of  Caesar,  one 
speaking  to  him — 

*Cstar,  ttiou  dost  me  wrong  ;'— 

he  replied — 

'Cessr  did  never^rrong,  bat  widi  Jost  canse  :* — 

and  such  1  ike,  which  were  rid  iculous.  But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues :  there  was  ever  more  in  htm 
to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned.** 

As  for  the  passage  which  he  mentions  out  of  Shake- 
spEARK,  there  is  somewhat  like  it  in  Julius  Casak,  bat 
without  the  absurdity ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  in 
any  edition  that  I  have  seen,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Jonson. 
Besides  his  plays  ia  this  edition,  there  are  two  or  three 
ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbain,  which  I  have  never 
seen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ  likewise  Vcaus 
AND  Adonis,  and  Tarquiic  ahd  Lucrxce,  in  stanzaa, 
which  have  been  printed  in  a  late  collection  of  poems. 
As  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  Ben  Jonson,  there 
is  a  good  deal  true  in  it ;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  as 
well  expressed  by  what  Horace  says  of  the  first  Romans, 
who  wrote  tragedy  upon  the  Qreek  models,  (or  indeed 
translated  thom.)  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus:— 
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Hbui  ipinl  tnflciun  Htta  st  bUdtsr  4adBt, 
Bed  turpem  puUt  in  chuUa  lOBCiiltqnfl  UtoruiL'^ 
Aj  I  have  Dot  propoaad  to  myaelfto  eater  into  ft  large 
aod  complete  [:ollectioD  apon  8hakeap«are'>  worlu,  so 
I  will  odI^  take  the  liberty,  with  ill  dae  rabioiHian  to 
the  jadgmenla  of  ollunv,  tg  obaerre  wme  of  thaw  ihingi 
I  have  been  plfosetl  u'ilh  in  looking  him  over. 


Hii  playi  are  properij  to  be  diitingniilied  only  into 
comedies  and  tragediea.  Tboie  whicb  are  called  "  H^ 
toriea,"  and  eveo  Mme  of  his  comediei,  are  really 
trmgedie*.  wilb  a  ran  or  miitore  of  comedy  among 
them.  That  way  of  trngi-^oinedy  ww  the  commoD 
mialake  of  that  age,  and  ia  indeed  become  ao  agreaablo 
to  the  Eagliah  taBts,  thai  though  the  ■everer  critics 
amoDg  ui  cannot  bear  it.  jet  tbe  genenili^  of  our 
aodieocea  seem  to  be  better  pleased  with  it  than  with 
an  oiBCl  tragedy.  Tba  Minar  Wivti  or  Windsob. 
the  CoaiDT  or  Errors, and  the  Tixmo  or  the  3hrew, 
•re  all  pure  comedy ;  the  rest,  however  thoy  are  called, 
have  something  of  both  kinds.  Il  is  not  veiy  easy  to 
determine  wbtch  way  of  writing  be  was  most  excellent 
in.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  eatertainment  in 
hit  comical  hnmours;  and  though  they  did  not  then 
■trike  at  all  rank*  of  people,  u  the  aatire  al  tbe  present 
age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  Is  a  pleasing 
and  a  welMistingDiibed  variety  in  those  chajscters 
which  he  thooghl  fit  to  meddle  with.  Falstaff  is  al- 
lowed by  every  body  to  be  a  mastor-piece ;  the  charac- 
ter is  always  well  sustained,  tbough  drawn  out  into  the 
length  of  three  plays ;  and  even  the  account  of  bis 
death,  given  by  his  old  landlady,  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the 
first  act  of  Henrt  V.,  though  it  be  extremely  natantl, 
il  yet  as  diverting  as  any  part  of  bis  life.  If  there  bo 
any  fault  in  the  draught  be  has  made  of  this  lewd  old 
fellow,  it  is.  that  though  he  has  made  him  a  thid',  lying, 
ouwanlly,  vain-glorioiis,  and  in  abort  every  way  vicious, 
yet  he  has  given  him  so  roach  wit  as  to  make  him 
almost  (oo  sgreeebla,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  some 
people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  diversion  he 
bad  formerly  afibrded  tbem,  been  sorry  to  see  his  (Head 
Hal  use  him  so  scorvily,  when  he  comes  to  the  crown 
in  the  end  of  tbe  second  part  of  Hihbt  tV.  Among 
other  extravagances,  in  the  Mehrt  Wivts  or  Wind- 
son,  be  has  made  him  a  deer-slealer,  that  he  might  at 
the  same  time  remember  his  Warwiokahire  prosecntor, 


anderthe  name  of  Jnstice  Bballow  ;  be  haa  given  biai 
very  near  tbe  same  eoat-of,«nlls  which  Dogdale,  in  his 
"  Antiquities"  of  that  county,  describes  for  a  bmily 
tbeni,  and  makes  tbe  Welsh  poraon  deKaot  very  pleas- 
antly npon  them.    That  whole  play  is  admirable ;  tba 

oon  are  various  and  well-opposed;  the  mun  de- 
sign, whicb  is  to  core  Ford  of  biaunreaionablejealaiuy. 
is  extremely  well  conducted. 

In  the  Twelfth  Nioht,  there  is  something  nngu- 
larty  ridionloos  and  pleasant  in  the  faataacicBl  stewwd, 
MalvoUo.  Tbe  pansito  and  the  vain-gloriiNU  in  P»- 
rolles,  in  All's  Well  tr^t  Ends  Well,  is  as  good  u 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Planius  or  Terence.  Petm- 
chio,  m  the  TtHino  or  the  Shrew,  is  an  uncommon 
piece  of  humour.  The  conversation  of  Beundick  nod 
Beatrice,  in  Much  Aihi  about  Nothino,  and  of  Roaa- 
lind,  in  As  Yon  Like  It,  have  mach  wit  and  sprigblli- 

all  along.  His  clowns,  without  which  charactar 
there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  that  time,  are  bU 

eutertaiiiing.     And,  I  beheve,  Thenites,  in  Taoi- 

ino  Ckessida,  and  Apemantiu,  in  Tihon,  wiU  be 
allowed  to  be  muter-pieces  of  ill-nature  and  satirical 
snarling.  To  these  I  might  add,  that  incomparaUe 
character  of  Shytock  the  Jew,  in  tbe  Merchint  or 
Tinice:  but  though  we  have  aeen  that  play  receiTod 
and  acted  as  a  comedy,  and  the  part  of  ibe  Jew  per- 
Gmned  by  an  excellent  comedian,  yet  I  cannot  bat 
think  it  was  designed  tragically  by  the  author.    Tbora 

an  in  it  such  a  deadly  spirit  of  revenge,  such  a 
savage  fierceness  and  fellness,  and  such  a  bloody  deoig- 
nation  of  cruelty  and  mischief,  as  cannot  agree  either 
with  the  s^leor  character  of  comedy.  The  play  Ilaeli^ 
take  it  altogether,  seems  to  me  to  be  bat  one  of  the 

[  finished  of  any  of  Shakespeare's.  The  tale  indeed, 
in  that  part  relating  to  the  caskets,  and  the  extravagant 

nnusnal  kind  of  bond  given  by  Antonio,  is  too 
mocb  removed  from  the  rules  of  probability;  buttakiikg 
the  fiict  (or  granted,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  very  beau- 
tifully written.  Tbere  is  something  in  the  friendship 
of  Anlooio  to  Bassanio  very  great,  generous,  and  tondar. 
The  whole  fourth  act  (supposing,  as  I  said,  tbe  Uct  In 
be  probable)  is  extremely  fine.  But  there  are  tiro 
passages  that  deserve  a  particular  notice.  The  fini  is. 
vbat  Portia  says  in  praise  of  mercy,  and  the  other  ou 
he  powerof  music.  The  melancholy  of  Jacques,  in  Aa 
YoD  LiiE  It,  is  aa  nagular  and  odd  as  it  is  divertiag  ; 
and  if,  what  Hontce  says — 

"  DIAcHfl  est  proprle  commanLidlcflrc,'* 
[  will  be  a  bard  task  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in 
the  description  of  the  several  degrees  and  ages  of  man'ti 
life,  though  the  thought  be  old,  and  common  enough. 


mlj  pisjen 


And  on 


HIS  sen  Deing  leTta  ign.    At  An(  tba  intsnl. 
MftwUng  sod  puking  bi  Iba  narsa^i  Brm< ; 
Aod  Iheo,  tbe  wblnbig  icbool-boy  with  bk  ifUcbcl, 
And  ihtailDg  mominf  face,  creeping  like  nsil 
UDwmiiigly  to  schdoL    AndtbiMi.lhe1oTrr 
.'■ighing  liko  famiu:e,  vilb  ■  wofsl  bulliid 
Msde  to  bis  mlstren'  sye-brow.    Tbeo,  s  Kidler ; 
Full  ofitnngeosUu.  andbeardad  Ilka  tbe  psrd. 


awUngtfa 


.    AndIben.aaJBatka; 
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In  ftir  roand  beUj,  with  good  capon  Uii'd, 
WijOi  eje«  wreref  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Foil  of  wise  aawa  and  modern  inntanoea ; 
And  io  he  plays  hia  pari;    The  aixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippei'd  pantaloon ; 
V^A  spectacles  on  note,  and  pooch  on  side ; 
His  yontfafnl  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrank  shank;  and  his  big  manly  roice, 
TOrning  again  tow'rd  chfldiBh  treble^  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  &is  strange  eventful  history 
Is  second  cfafldishnesa,  and  mere  oblirion ; 
Saas  teeth,  sans*  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  eTorything.'* 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  so  lively,  that  the 
thing  he  woold  represent  stands  full  before  jon,  and 
yoQ  possess  every  part  of  it.  I  will  ventore  to  point  out 
one  mure,  which  is,  I  think,  as  strong  and  as  uncommon 
as  any  thing  I  ever  saw;  it  is  an  image  of  patience. 
Speaking  of  a  maid  iu  love,  he  says — 

•» She  never  told  her  lore, 

Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  V  die  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought, 
And  sat  like  PaHmee  on  a  monument; 
flmOiBg  at  Qri^r 

What  an  image  is  here  given !  and  what  a  task  would  it 
have  been  for  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome 
to  have  expressed  the  passions  designed  by  this  sketch 
of  statuary!  The  style  of  his  comedy  is,  in  general, 
natural  to  the  characters,  and  easy  in  itself;  and  the 
wit  most  commonly  sprightly  and  pleasing-,  except  in 
those  places  where  he  runs  into  doggrel  rhymes,  as  in 
the  CovEBT  OF  Ebrors,  and  some  other  plays.  As  for 
his  jingling  sometimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was 
the  common  vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in :  and  if  we  find 
it  in  the  pulpit,  made  use  of  as  an  ornament  to  the  ser- 
mons of  some  of  the  gravest  divines  of  those  times,  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for  the  stage. 

But  certainly  the  greatness  of  this  author's  genius 
does  no  where  so  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his 
imagination  an  entire  loose,  and  raises  his  fancy  to  a 
Sight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the  visible  world. 
Such  are  his  attempts  in  Thc  Tihpest,  Midsuhmer- 
Nigrt's  Dreax,  Macbeth,  and  Hahlet.  Of  these. 
The  Tempest,  however  it  comes  to  be  placed  the  first 
by  the  publishers  of  his  works,  can  never  have  been  the 
first  written  by  him:  it  seems  to  be  as  perfect  in  its  kind 
as  almost  any  thing  we  have  of  his.  One  may  observe, 
that  the  unities  are  kept  here,  with  an  exactness  un- 
common to  the  liberties  of  his  writyig ;  though  that  was 
what,  I  suppose,  he  valued  himself  least  upon,  since  his 
excellences  were  all  of  another  kind.  I  am  very  sen- 
sible that  he  does,  in  this  play,  depart  too  much  from 
that  likeness  to  truth  which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
these  sort  of  writings ;  yet  he  does  it  so  very  finely, 
that  one  is  easily  drawn  in  to  have  more  faith  for  his 
sake,  than  reason  does  well  allow  of.  His  magic  has 
something  in  it  very  solemn,  and  very  poetical :  and 
that  extravagant  character  of  Caliban  is  mighty  well 
■ostained,  shows  a  wonderful  invention  in  the  author, 
who  could  strike  out  such  a  particular  wild  image,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  uncommon  gro- 
tesques that  ever  was  seen.  The  observation,  which,  I 
have  been  informed,  three  very  great  men'  concurred  in 
making  upon  this  part,  was  extremely  just;  that  Shake- 
speare had  not  only  found  out  a  new  character  in  hi* 

>  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughan,  and  BIr.  Selden. 


Caliban,  but  had  also  devised  and  adapted  a  new  man- 
ner of  language  for  that  character. 

It  is  the  same  magic  that  raises  the  fairies  in  the  Mid- 
summbr-Nioht's  Dream,  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language  so 
proper  to  the  parts  they  sustain,  and  so  peculiar  to  the 
talent  of  this  writer.     But  of  the  last  two  of  these  plays 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  among  the  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare.     If  one  undertook  to  examine  the 
greatest  part  of  these  by  those  rules  which  are  estab- 
lished by  Aristotle,  and  taken  fix>m  the  model  of  the 
Gredan  stage,  it  would  hp  no  very  hard  task  to  find  a 
great  many  faults:  but  as  Shakespeare  lived  under  a 
kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  regularity  of  those  written  precepts, 
so  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a  law  he  knew 
nothing  of.    We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  man  that 
lived  in  a  state  of  almost  universal  license  and  ignorance ; 
there  was  no  established  judge,  but  every  one  took  the 
liberty  to  write  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
fency.    When  one  considers,  that  there  is  not  one  play 
before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an 
appearance  on  the  present  stage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  wonder  that  he  should  advance  dramatic 
poetry  so  fiff  as  he  did.    The  fable  is  what  is  generally 
placed  the  first  among  those  that  are  reckoned  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  a  tragic  or  heroic  poem;  not,  perhaps, 
as  it  is  the  most  difficult  or  beautiful,  but  as  it  is  the  first 
properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the  contrivance  and  course 
of  the  whole ;  and  with  the  fiible  ought  to  be  considered 
the  fit  disposition,  order,  and  conduct  of  its  several  parts. 
As  it  is  not  in  this  province  of  the  drama  that  the  strength 
and  mastery  of  Shakespeare  lay,  so  I  shall  not  undertake 
the  tedious  and  ill-natured  trouble  to  point  out  the 
Hwveral  faults  he  was  guilty  of  in  it    His  tales  were 
seldom  invented,  but  rather  taken  either  from  the  true 
history,  or  novels  and  romances;  and  he  commonly 
made  use  of  them  in  that  order,  with  those  incidents, 
and  that  extent  of  time  in  which  he  found  them  in  the 
authors  from  whence  he   borrowed  them.     So   the 
Winter's  Tale,  which  is  taken  from  an  old  book, 
called  "  The  Delectable  History  of  Dorastus  and  Faw- 
nia,"  contains  the  space  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
and  the  scene  is  sometimes  Lud  in  Bohemia,  and  some- 
times in  Sicily,  according  to  the  original  order  of  the 
story.    Almost  all  his  historical  plays  comprehended  a 
great  length  of  tune,  and  very  difierent  and  distinct 
places:  and  in  his  Artont  and  Cleopatra,  the  scene 
travels  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  in  recompense  for  his  carelessness  in  this  point, 
when  he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama,  the  man- 
ners of  his  characters,  in  acting  or  speaking  what  is 
proper  for. them,  and  fit  to  be  shown  by  the  poet,  he 
may  be  generally  justified,  and  in  very  many  places 
greatly  commended     For  those  plays  which  he  has 
taken  from  the  EngLsh  or  Roman  history,  let  any  man 
compare  them,  and  he  will  find  the  character  as  exact 
in  the  poet  as  the  historian.    He  seems  indeed  so  fiur 
from  proposing  to  himself  any,  one  action  for  a  subject, 
that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it  is  "The  Life  of  King 
John,  King  Richard,"  etc.     What  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  idea  our  historians  give  of  Henry  VI.  than 
the  picture  Shakespeare  has  drawn  of  him  7    His  man- 
ners are  every  where  exactly  the  same  vrith  the  story: 

one  finds  him  still  described  with  simplicity,  passive 
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maotitf,  want  of  coonige,  weaknen  of  mind,  aod  attj 
■abmHskm  to  the  govemaiioe  of  ui  imperiaiu  wifa,  or 
proraitiitg  faction:  though  at  the  vaao  tune  tbe  Poet 
doe*  jnatice  to  hi*  good  ^jnalitiea,  and  movei  the  pity 
of  hit  aadience  for  him,  by  ibowing  him  pioni,  d^n- 
tereated,  a  conlemner  of  Che  thing!  of  thii  world,  and 
ivboUy  resigned  to  tbe  aeTeraBt  diapenaatioiu  of  Ood'a 


Tbere  ii  a  short  Boons  in  the  Mcond  part  of  Kino 
IliHRT  VI.,  which  I  cannot  think  bat  admirable  in 
iti  kind.  Cardiiul  Beaofbrt,  who  had  mordered  the 
Pake  of  QlooceBter,  !■  ■hown  ia  the  la*t  agoniei  on  hi* 
death-bed,  with  the  good  kiog  praying  over  him.  There 
i>  H  mach  tanw  in  one,  bo  much  Cendemesa  and  moving 
{Mot^  in  the  other,  m  mu*t  (onch  any  one  vrho  ia  c«p«ble 
pitber  uf  fear  or  pi^.  In  hi*  Hkhrt  VUI.,  that 
prince  ii  drawn  with  that  greataeu  of  mind,  and  alt 
tboae  good  qoalitie*  which  are  sttribnled  to  him  in  any 
accoanl  of  hii  reign.  If  hii  fanllB  are  not  ahown  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  the  ahadea  m  thia  picure  do  not  bear 
a  joBt  proportion  to  die  light*,  it  i*  not  that  tho  aitiit 
wanted  either  colonra  or  akill  in  tbe  diapoutiaA  of  them; 
bnt  the  tnith,  I  believe,  might  be,  thai  be  forbore  doiog 
it  out  of  regard  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  aince  it  conld  have 
been  no  very  great  respect  to  the  memory  of  hi*  mia- 
tnia,  to  havB  exposed  some  certain  parts  of  her  father** 
life  apoa  the  *tage.  He  ba*  dealt  much  more  freely 
with  [he  miniiter  of  that  great  king ',  and  certainly  no- 
thing no*  ever  ntore  jnalty  written  than  the  chaiacter 
of  Cardinal  Wolaey.  He  haa  shown  him  inaolent  in  hi* 
proaperity;  and  yet,  bj  a  wonderM  addreas,  he  make* 
his  fUl  and  ruin  the  subject  of  general  compoanoo.  The 
whole  man,  with  his  vicee  and  virtues,  ia  Gnely  and 
exactly  described  in  tbe  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act. 
The  distresses  likewise  of  Qaeen  Katharine,  in  this  play, 
■re  very  movingly  touched :  and  thoogh  the  art  of  the 
Poet  ha*  screened  King  Henry  from  any  gross  impntn- 
tion  of  hyustice,  yet  one  ia  inclined  to  wish  tbe  qaeen 
had  taet  with  a  fortune  mora  worthy  of  her  birth  and 
virtoe.  Nor  are  the  manoen,  proper  to  the  persons  re- 
presented, less  justly  observed  in  those  chBmcler*  taken 
from  tbe  Bnman  history ;  and  of  thi*,  the  fierceaess  and 
impatieiKe  of  Coriolaoas,  his  courage  and  disdain  of  the 
common  peoide,  the  virlae  and  philasophical  temper  of 
BratuB,  and  the  irregular  greatness  of  mind  In  Hark 
Antony,  are  beautiful  proofs.  For  tbe  two  lost  eape- 
cidly,  yon  find  tlwm  exactly  •■  tbey  arodcecrihed  by 
10 


Platarcb,  from  whom  certainly  Shakespeare  co[ned 
them.  He  bas  indeed  foUowed  his  original  pretty  close, 
and  taken  in  aaveral  little  incideots  that  might  have  been 
spared  in  a  play.  But,  aa  I  hinted  before,  hia  detigit 
seems  most  commonly  rather  to  describe  those  great 
men  ia  the  several  fortunes  and  accidenU  of  their  livea, 
than  to  take  any  stogie  great  action,  and  form  bis  woik 
■imply  upon  that  However,  there  are  some  of  his  pieces 
where  the  &ble  is  founded  upon  one  action  only.  Such 
are  more  especially,  Romo  inii  Juliit,  Himlet,  and 
Otsbllo.  The  design  in  Rdheo  aitd  Jolibt  is  plainly 
the  puaishment  of  their  two  families,  for  the  onreason- 
able  feuds  and  animosities  that  had  been  so  long  kept 
up  between  them,  and  occaNoned  the  effusion  of  so 
much  blood.  In  the  management  of  this  story,  be  ha« 
shown  somellung  wonderfully  lender  and  passionate  ia 
tbe  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in  the  distress.  Haklit 
is  founded  on  mach  the  same  tale  with  tbe  "  Electta" 
of  Sophocles.  In  each  of  them  a  young  prince  ia  eit- 
goged  to  revenge  tbe  death  of  hia  biber,  their  mothora 
are  equally  gnilty,  are  both  concerned  in  tbe  murder  of 
their  bosbands,  and  are  aAerwards  married  to  tbe  mar- 
derers.  There  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  Graek  tragedy 
Boraetbiag  very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Electra ;  but,  aa 
Mr.  Dacier  has  observed,  there  ia  something  very  im- 
nataral  and  ahocking  in  the  mannsn  he  has  given  that 
princess  and  OrestcB  in  the  latter  part  Orestes  imbnue 
hi*  bands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mother;  and  that  bar- 
haroua  action  is  performed,  though  not  inunediatsly 
upon  tbe  stage,  yet  so  near,  that  the  audience  beer  Cly- 
temnestra  crying  out  to  £gy*thns  for  help,  and  to  her 
eon  for  tnercy ;  while  Electra  her  daughter,  and  • 
princess,  (both  of  them  characters  that  ought  to  hava 
appeared  with  more  decency,)  stands  upon  the  stage, 
and  encourages  her  brother  in  the  parricide.  What 
horror  does  thia  not  raise !  Clytenmestra  was  a  wicked 
woman,  and  had  deserved  to  die ;  nay,  in  the  truth  of 
tbe  story,  she  was  killed  by  her  own  son ;  bat  id  re- 
present an  acdon  of  this  kind  on  the  stage,  i*  cerlainlj 
an  offence  against  those  roles  and  manners  proper  to  thia 
persons  that  ought  to  be  observed  there.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  Shake- 
sposTB.  Hamlet  is  represeoted  with  the  same  pie^ 
towardB  his  father,  and  resolution  to  revenge  his  deatl^ 
aa  Orestes;  he  has  the  same  ahhorrence  for  hiB  mothrr'a 
goilt,  which,  to  provoke  him  the  more,  is  heightened  by 
incest;  hut  itis  with  wonderful  artand  justness  of  jodg- 
ment  that  the  Poet  restrains  him  from  doing  violence  to 
bii  mother.   To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  be  makes 

his  father's  ghost  forbid  that  part  of  bis  vengeance : 

-  But  hawsMfer  tfaou  pnm'n  ttiia  set, 
lUnt  not  Hij  mted,  nor  1st  tby  sanl  csntrlTs 
AgilDit  Ibj  molhar  ingtit;  losve  bar  lo  hesrsn, 
Aid  to  thdw  Ihonis  tbu  In  bar  bosom  lodgi^ 
To  prick  and  tting  her." 
Thi*  is  to  diatingoish  rightly  between  komr  and  Itrror. 
The  latter  ia  a  proper  passion  of  tragedy,  but  the  former 
ought  always  lo  be  carefully  avoided.     And  certamty 
no  dramatic  writer  ever  succeeded  better  in  raiaiDg 
terrar  in  the  minds  of  an  aadience  than  Sbakeapeaia 
has  done.     The  whole  tragedy  of  Micbeth,  bnt  mora 
especially  the  scene  whare  the  King  is  murdered,  in  the 
second  act,  as  wtU  as  this  play,  is  a  noble  proof  of  that 
manly  spirit  with  which  he  writ ;  and  both  sliow  bow 
powerlid  be  was,  m  giving 
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•ooIb  tbat  tliej  are  capabla  oC  I  cannot  leaTa'Hi>Li 
widwat  taking  notice  of  the  idTaiilago  with  wbtcb  i 
hsTO  BoeD  this  maatcr-pieoe  of  Bhakeapeare  diatiaguiah 
ilasif  apoa  ihe  Mags,  bj  Mr.  Bettsrlon'i  fine  perfm 
anca  of  thai  part.  K  maa,  who,  tbaugh  be  bad  no  other 
good  qiulitie*,  aa  be  ha*  a  great  maof ,  moil  hare  ntftde 
Ilia  way  into  the  eateem  of  all  meo  of  letten  bj  thi* 
only  ezcellency.  No  man  ii  better  acqnainted  with 
Shakeapean'a  DuumeroreiprauiaD,  and  iodsed  ho  ha* 
Mndied  bim  >o  well,  and  ia  ao  moch  a  maater  of  1 
diat  -whatever  part  of  hi«  he  performa,  be  doea  it  aa  if  it 
had  been  written  on  purpose  fur  bim,  and  that  the  aatbor 
bad  mactly  concfllTed  it  u  he  pUja  it.  I  muit  at 
parlictilaT  obligation  to  him  for  the  moat  coniidsrable 
pBTt  of  the  pBMagBi  relating  to  thii  life,  which  I  have 
here  tnuumitted  to  the  pnblic ;  hia  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  Sbakaipeare  having  engaged  bim  to  make  i 
joomey  into  Warwickshire,  on  pnrpbae  to  gather  np 
what  nmain*  ha  conld  of  a  name  (or  which  he  had  w 
great  a  Tenetntkm. 

To  the  foregoing  Jo  Hxao  a  added  one  paanga,  which  I 
Pora  rdaled,  M  conunonicated  to  bim  tiy  Bowi. 


In  the  lime  of  Eliiabeth,  coachea  being  yet  nnoom- 
mon.  and  hired  coachei  not  at  aU  in  nae,  thoae  irito 
were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went 
on  honeback  to  any  diataat  biuineii  or  divenion. 
Many  came  on  bocaeback  to  the  plaji  and  when  Shake- 
■peare  Bed  to  London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminsl  piT>- 
aecution,  hia  fint  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
the  plajboiue,  and  hold  the  horaea  of  thoae  that  had  no 
■ervania,  that  they  nugbt  be  ready  again  after  the  per- 
fbrmance.  In  thia  office  he  tiectune  n  conapicaoui  fi>r 
bia  care  and  readineai,  that  in  a  thort  time  every  man  w 
he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakespeare,  and  acarcaly 
any  other  waiter  waa  trujted  with  a  boras  while  Will. 
Shakeapeare  could  be  had.  Tbia  was  the  firat  dawn  i^ 
better  fbrtone.  Shakeapeaie,  Gndmg  more  horaea  put ' 
into  hii  hand  than  he  could  bold,  hired  boys  to  wait 
under  his  inspection,  who,  wlion  Will.  Shakespeare  waa 
■ummoned,  were  immediately  to  present  thsnuelvn,  / 
SI*  Bkakcipean't  boy.  Sir,  In  time,  Shakespeare  found 
higher  employment;  but  w  long  as  the  practice  of  ' 
riding  to  Ihe  playhouae  continued,  tke  waiters  tbat  bold 
the  boc«ea  retained 


■J  Blrtel.  Kboul  l»M. 
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ABRIDGED   FROH  COLLIEB. 


CHAPTER   I. 


It  hat  been  BnppDaed  Ifaat  *ome  of  the  palenul  incee- 
ton  of  AVilliam  Btiakeipeve  were  ndianced,  and  re- 
vanled  with  laoda  and  lenenniili  m  Warwickalure,  for 
HrTiceareDderBil  to  Henry  VIL  The  rolls  of  that  reign 
hare  beea  recenllj  moat  earefiillf  ■earched,  aod  the 
Dsma  of  Bhakeapeare,  according  to  an;  mode  of  apelling 
it,  doei  not  occur  in  ihem. 

Many  Shakeapewei  were  reaident  in  diSbrent  parti 
of  Warwickahire,  ai  wall  aa  in  aome  of  tbs  adjoining 
countiee,  at  an  early  date.  The  register  of  the  Guild 
of  8l  Anne  of  Knolle,  or  Knowle,  beginning  in  1407 
nnd  ending  ia  1535,  when  it  waa  diaaolved,  conlaina 
Tirioaa  repecitiDni  of  the  name,  daring  the  reigna  of 
Henry  VI.,  Edvraid  IV„  lUchaid  III.,  Heiay  VU.,  and 
Henry  Vni.  Malone  caniaa  back  hia  information  re- 
garding the  Shakeapearea  of  Warwick  no  higher  than 
16D3,  bat  a  WiUiom  SbakeapMU-e  waa  drowned  in  the 
ATon,  mar  Warwick,  ia  1574,  a  Jolin  Shakeapeare  waa 
reaidentnn"theHigbPaTemenriD  IS7S,  uidaTboinaa 
Bhakespsare  in  the  aame  place  b  1565, 

The  earlisat  dale  at  which  we  hear  of  a  Shakespeare 
in  the  borongh  of  Stratfbrd-DpoD-Avon  ia  1S5S,  wben 
T.  fiicbfl  inatitntsd  a  proceeding  in  the  court  of  the  bai- 
liff, tat  the  r«coTery  of  8/.  from  John  Bhakeapeare,  who 
in  theLatinrecordoftbeauitiacalled"glaver."  Taking 
it  for  granted,  aa  we  have  reason  to  do,  lliat  this  Jobn 
Shakeapeare  waa  the  blher  of  tbe  poet,  (be  documeat 
abowa  that  be  wai  a  glover,  and  not  a  batcher,  aa 
Anbre;  bad  affirmed,'  nor  a  dealer  in  woot,  aa  Howe 

I  AnbKT'a  wonJa  an  theaa  >-"  WnUun  BhikHpem'i  bdwr 
wu  ■  bntcber,  uUt  I  hire  been  told  heretofom  hj  aoou  of  Ow 
•rim  be  WM  ■  b«j  he  exardaed  hla  OMber'* 


bad  stated  t '  aa  thla  tealimonj  {■  onqnetttonably  more 
anthencic  than  either  of  these  traditions. 

Though  the  register  ia  in  the  Uw-Latin  of  tbe  time*, 
John  Shakespeare's  trade,  "  glover,"  ia  expreaaed  in 
Engliah  by  tbe  common  conttaclian  for  dte  termination 
of  (be  word;  and  it  ia,  as  oaoal  at  the  time,  apelled  with 
tbeletteruinsleadofv.  But  altboa^  Jobn  Bhakeapeare 
ia  often  aubaeqnently  mentioned  in  the  reoorda  of  the 
corporatioa  of  Btiatfiird,  no  addition  aocompanies  bia 
name.  We  may  preaome  that  b  1556,  he  waa  eslab- 
liahed  in  hia  bneinesa,  because  on  the  SOlh  April  of  that 
year  be  was  one  of  twelve  jniymen  of  a  oonrt-leet 
Tbos  we  lind  bim  in  I5S6  acliag  as  a  regular  trading 
inhabitant  of  StratTord-npon-Avon. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  be  came  &ain 
Snitterfield,  three  miles  irom  Btratford ;  and  apon  thia 
point  we  have  aeveral  new  docomenta  before  us.     Il 

trmje ;  but  wha  hi-  UCcd  ■  cilf;  lie  would  do  [t  In  a  Ugb  Mjle. 
■Dd  mika  ■  ipeech."  Bui  it  what  datn  ABbrf  t  obuined  bis  ta. 
fonnadoD  hu  nat  been  uccrtslnnl:  Kiione  coojectBred  thu 
Aubrej  wu  In  Slralford  about  1680 ;  ha  died  nbout  llOCt  sod,  to 
(11  pmbtMlil;,  obnuned  hla  kUDBlcdgr  from  lbs  Hine  aoorce  u 
Ihs  writer  of  ■  letter,  dated  Aprtl  10,  I89J.  to  Mr.  Edward  Soolb- 
well,  printed  in  Ifaa.  It  appean  Irom  hence  Qiat  tbe  pnrish  clerk 
of  Stnlford.  wbo  wsi  "  above  d^t;  jean  old"  In  1833,  had  (old 
Mr.  Edward  SonthwcU'a  coneapoDdenttlul  wmiam  ShakeapeuT 
bad  been  -* bound  apprentlee  to  a  bntcber;"  but  be  dldaet  anj 
Out  biifitber  waa  ■  butcher,  sordid  be  add  uy  thing  aa  abanrd 


I  calf  "in  ahi^i 


Howe  la  auppOked  to  ham  dnrirad  hia  nuleriala  fVwu  Better. 
lOB.  the  actor,  wbo  died  In  ITID.  and  who.  It  l>  aald,  WBDt  to  Stnt 
ford  to  collect  aacb  partlculan  aa  conid  be  obtained :  tbe  dale  of 
UaTiatllaaatkBowti. 
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■pposn  from  Ihsm,  tbil  ■  peraoa  of  the  nune  uf  Bichanl 
StaketpBHTe  wu  randeat  it  finitlerfield  in  1550:  be 
wa>  tananl  of  a  boiue  imd  Und  betonging  to  Boberl 
Arden.  (or  Ardoni,  at  the  oame  wu  utdentlj  ■palled,) 
of  Wilmecote,  io  tha  parith  of  Aitnu  Csntlowa,  B;  a 
amwejaiKx,  dtud  21*t  December,  11th  Henry  V ILL, 
we  find  that  Robert  AhIfd  then  becBnw  poMeued  of 
hooKa  and  land  in  StuKsrSeld :  the  propertj  detceoded 
10  hi*  ann,  and  it  wu  part  of  thii  ettale  which  wat 
occapied  b;  Bichatd  Shakeipeare  in  1S50.  tf  we  snp- 
poae  Bicbard  Bbakeipeue  of  8oitterfield  to  have  been 
the  falhor  of  John  Shakeapeare  of  Sliiilford,  wbo  mar- 
ried Marj  Arden,  the  jonngeit  danghler  of  Robert 
Arden,  it  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  Joba  Bbaks- 
■peare  became  introduced  to  the  (kmilj  of  the  Ardena. 
Robert  Anlen,  who  married  Agnes  Webbe,  and  died 
in  1^56,  bad  aeren  danghlen,  ai  in  I5S0  be  executed 
two  deed*,  by  which  be  aettled  m  trait  for  iome  of  his 
diDghtera,  certain  land*  and  tenementa.'  In  theae 
deeda  he  mendoni  ni  danghtsn  by  dhdib,  fuiir  of  lliein 
married  and  two  angle.  Mary,  hi*  yonngeat  daagbter, 
waa  not  included,  and  it  ia  pouibte  thai  tie  bad  either 
made  aome  other  .prorioon  lor  her,  or  that,  by  a  lepa- 
rate  and  labaeqaenl  deed  of  trait,  be  gave  to  her  an 
eqaiTalent  in  Snitlerfield  for  what  he  bad  made  over  to 
her  ualera.  It  ia  certain  that  Mary  Ardeu  brooght  pro- 
perty in  SnitterGeld,  hi  part  of  her  fortune,  to  her  boi- 
band  John  Shakeapeare. 

)  1^7  are  Orna  dewilbed ;  -  TaKtm  m»d  managhm  mam, « 

itiiuiJj,  ta  AifOBi^U^  fu  ■■■£  nw  in  HiH  cvimAm  JKeorA 
Hmlrf,  ac  umiiii  iUul  ega^ma  luna,  oma  gxriina  ■  pnaaria 

Hbmt.  emm  nil  fotiuwijt,  jn  a»iuaftt4,  jmi  aa«  twu 

■a  HurnU  ParUr." 

D 


Tbe  Ardeni  wore  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickahire. 
which  derived  ita  name  from  the  foreat  of  Arden,  or 
Ardem,  in  or  near  which  they  had  poaanaaiona;  yet 
Robert  Arden,  in  these  deeda,  i*  called  ■' hmbandman :" 
"  Roberttu  Ardm  de  Wilmteott,  ta  parockia  di  AHo» 
Caniioxt,  M  tomilalu  Warmci,  huabandman."  But  it 
ia  evident  Irom  bii  will  that  he  wia  a  man  of  good 
landed  eilate.  Hia  aerentb  daughter,  Mary,  John 
Shakeapeare  married  in  I5S7,  which  date  ia  Gied  by 
theaelacli. 

Hary  Arden  and  her  litter  Alicia  were  certainly  nn- 
married,  when  they  were  appointed  "  (zccaforea"  nnder 
their  blher'i  will,  dated  34th  November.  1S56.  and  it 
it  probable  that  they  were  cboaen  on  thai  accoont,  iit 
preference  to  Iheir  married  aiilen.  Joan,  the  Gnt  child 
of  John  Shakeapeare  and  hia  wife  Mary,  wu  baptized 
in  the  church  of  Stntfoid-apon-Avon  on  the  ISth  Sep- 
tember, 155S,  10  that  we  may  fix  their  union  lowarda 
the  dote  of  1557,  about  a  year  after  tbe  death  of  Boberl 

What  were  the  cirrnmataucea  of  John  Sbakeapeani 
at  thit  lime,  we  can  only  cnqjecture ;  he  leenu  to  have 
been  eatabliahed,  a  year  belbre,  in  boiineaa  u  a  glover, 
a  blanch  of  trade  taocb  carried  on  m  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  be  aerred  apon  the  jury  of  a  conrt-leet  in 
1556 1  and  hit  onion  with  the  yonngett  of  leven  oo- 
heuvuea,  bnught  him  tome  independent  property. 

Under  her  fathar'i  will  she  inherited  61.  13a.  4d.  in 
money,  and  a  amaU  eatale  in  Gse,  in  the  pariah  of  Attnu 
Canllowe,  called  Aabyea,  conaiidng  of  a  meaauage,  fifty 
acre*  of  arable  Und,  lii  acrea  of  meadow  and  paatore, 
and  a  right  of  common  for  allkinda  of  cattle.  Malone'a 
eadmate,  Ibat  Mary  Arden'a  fortune  waa  equal  to  IltV 
13*.  id.,  aeemj  an  under  calculation  of  ita  valae.  He 
13 
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aiao  ipecoUted,  ihst  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  John 
Shakeapeera  wan  twenty-aevea  yean  oM,  ud  Maiy 
Arden  eighteen;  but  we  have  no  evidence -upon  the 
point.  Hod  ihe  been  ao  joaug,  it  aeeniB  anlikely  that 
her  blfaer  would  have  appointed  her  one  of  hia  eieca- 
ton  in  tfae  preceding  year,  and  wa  incline  to  think  that 
ahe  moat  have  been  of  age  in  November,  ISSS. 

On  the  3d  October,  1556,  John  Shakeapeare  became 
the  owner  of  two  copy-bold  hooaea  in  Stratford,  the 
one  in  Oreenhill-atreGt,  willi  a  garden  and  erott  attach- 
ed 10  it,  and  ■  honae  in  Henley-atreet,  with  a  garden ; 
lor  each  he  was  to  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  tnanor  an 
annual  rent  of  aiipence.  In  1G57  he  was  again  swom 
oa  a  jaryman  upon  the  cont-Ieet,  and  b  the  apring 
of  the  ibllowing  year  he  was  amerced  in  the  ram  of 
14 


fcnupence  fiir  not  keeping  clceo  the  gutter  in  front  of 
hia  dwelling.'  It  is  probable  that  be  waa  firat  admitted 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  in  1557,  whea 
he  waa  made  one  of  the  ale-taaten  of  the  town ;  and  in 
September,  I55B,  he  waa  'appointed  one  of  the  fbnr 
conanblea.  He  oontinned  conatabls  in  IS59,  and  be 
waa  bendea  one  of  four  peraona,  called  afieerara,  wboae 
daty  it  waa  to  impoae  finea  Dpon  their  fellow-to^vnaiDen 
for  o&encsa  againat  the  bye-law*  of  the  boron^, 

>  The  DrigbuJ  mamonndnm  nm*  thni!— 

■Pmula  Bcrbaga,  Haatsr  Balf  Oiat  now  j^  Adrsana  QojBf. 
Mr.  Hdl,  Mi.  Clapton,  liir  tha  miner  alonga  Aa  ehappnU  In  Chap- 
pell  Lane,  John  Shikspeyr,  Ibt  Dot  kapynge  of  Ibalrgnitan  ckanc, 
tb&j  itand  arnarced." 

ThE  nun  which  they  were  act  amerce^  U,  la  placed  abov«  the 


Stntfbrd  Chunh,  * 


n  ^a  Heolcj  ENmC,  when  BtiMkmpear  w. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Job*  SHiEEiMiRt'i  aldeM  child,  Jou,  bapiiied,  u 
■In^y  atated,  oo  lbs  15th  Seplamber,  1558.  djsd  in 
bar  iobzicj.  In  tbs  ragialen  uf  mairiagBi,  baptianu. 
ud  dcathi  at  Smtfurd,  some  confunon  baa  been  pro- 
duced bj  the  fcct,  that  two  penooi  of  tbe  nanu  of  John 
SbaknpeHV  ware  living  in  the  town  at  ihe  nine  time, 
uid  it  ia  not  eaij  ID  diitingaiifa  between  the  entriea 
wbich  rekle  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other:  ibua,  it  wai 
faniwrl;  thooght  that  John  Shakeapeare,  tbe  father  of 
lbs  Poet,  had  lort  hia  fint  wife,  Maiy  Arden,  and  had 
taken  a  hcoiuI,  in  oooaeqaeiice  of  a  memonndinii  in 
the  regiitBr,  alHiwing  that  on  Ihe  S5th  Norember,  1584, 
John  Shakeapeare  had  mairied  Margery  Boberta ;  Ma- 
Idoe,  howeTBT.  baa  aucoeeded  in  proving,  that  ihii  entry 
and  other*,  of  the  births  of  Philip,  Unola.  and  Hum- 
phrey Shakeapeare,  relate  to  John  Sbakeapsara,  a  aboe- 
nuksr,  and  not  to  John  Shakeapeare  the  glover- 
John  Shakeapeare  waa  again  clioaeii  one  of  the  afleer- 
on  oS  Stratfcrd  in  1561,  and  he  and  hia  aaaociatsa  aeem 
[o  have  diapLayed  great  vigilance  and  perhapa  aeverity 
from  Ihe  iramber  of  perwnia  who  were  amerced  in  aunu 
nrying  fiDio  6j.  Sd.  lo  2d.  "  The  bailiff  that  now  ia," 
i«aa  fioed  3a.  44.  tor  "  breaking  the  aaaiie,"  lie  being  a 
"cscunoa  baker:"  three  other  baker*  were  aeverally 
compelled  to  pay  nmilar  amuunt*  on  Ihe  aame  occaaion, 
and  fiir  tbe  aame  offence.  In  fieptetnbar  £>llowing,  John 
Shakeapeare  waa  elected  one  of  tbe  cbamberlaina  of  the 
borongfa,  a  reaponaibte  poat,  in:  which  he 


Hia  aecood  child,  Margaret,  or  Margareta,  (aa  tbe 
Dome  atanda  in  the  regiater.)  wa*  baptized  on  tbe  3d 
Dacmber,  1563.    She  waa  bgried  on  30th  April,  1563. 

A  jear  aftsrwardi  William  Shakeapeare  waa  born. 
The  day  of  hia  birth  caiuot  be  6led  with  abaolate 
cettaiatj,  bnt  be  waa  baptized  on  SSth  April,  1&G4. 
and  the  memoiandom  in  tbe  regiiter  la  in  the  following 


-US4.  JprttX.  OiiUilaiHjUiw J 


Bnm  aitkVtt.- 


So  that  whoever  kept  the  book  either  committed  a  com- 
moQ  clerical  error,  or  waa  no  great  pro6cient  in  the 
rale*  of  grammar.  It  •eenu  likely  that  our  great 
dramatial  bad  been  btought  into  the  worid  only  three 
daya  before  he  waa  baptized,'  and  it  waa  then  tbe  cua- 
tom  to  carry  infanta  very  early  to  tbe  loot  A  hooae  ia 
Btill  pointed  out  by  tradition,  in  HetJey-^treet.  a*  that  in 
which  William  Bhakeapsare  firat  aaw  the  light,  and  we 
know  that  hia  bther  waa  the  owner  of  two  copy-luM 
dwellinga  in  Henley-atreet  and  Oreenhil1.«treel ;  it  ia 
probable  that  the.  birth  took  place  in  the  former. 
William  waa  at  thi*  lime  the  only  child  of  hia  paivnta, 
tbej  having  previoualy  loat  their  two  girl*. 

A  malignant  fever,  denominated  the  plagoe,  broke  oat 
in  Stratford  while  he  waa  in  extreme  in&ncy ;  be  waa 
not  two  moallu  old  wbao  it  made  iu  appearanos,  having 
been  bVunght  from  London,  where,  accnrding  to  Stuw,  il 
raged  wilh  great  vialenea  throughuut  the  year  1563.  and 
did  not  ao  far  abate  that  term  could  be  kept  at  Weal- 
minaler,  nntil  EuMler,  1564.  Il  was  moat  blal  al  Slrat- 
foid  between  June  and  December,  1564,  and  Malone 
calculated  thai  it  carried  off  in  that  interval  more  tbau 
a  aeventh  part  of  the  whole  populaliiH),  coniiating  of 
aboal  fourteen  hundred  inhabitaul*.  It  doea  not  appear 
that  it  reached  any  member  of  the  immediate  bmUy  of 
John  Shakeapeare,  and  it  ia  not  at  all  nnlikaty  that  be 
avoided  it*  ravagea  bj  quitting  Stratford  for  SnitterGeld, 
where  be  owned  some  property  in  right  of  bia  wile,  and 
where  periiap*  bia  father  waa  atill  living  aa  a  tenant. 

Dl  nippar^  tha  opbUoD  that 


■llie 

ba  na  bom  ob  tlw  SU  April :  wutaont 


and  dila.  In  tnEh.  la  die  onlj  eTtdSJce  apoD  tbe  point  Halona 
referred  u  the  atilement  of  tbe  Ret.  J.  Oreeiw.  ■■  an  lathDrllT , 
bnt  he  wmt  mutEr  a!  tbe  frcFKhool  at  Stratford  neu-ly  two  oaB- 
Inrla  aRer  Ihe  death  of  Shtkeipeare,  ud.  In  all  probabUU},  ipoka 
obIt  from  Ihe  teoor  of  the  latcripUoa  In  tbe  ehorcb. 
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That  John  Shakrapeare  wu  at  tbi*  date  in  moderate, 
■ltd  probabljr  comrurtablu,  though  not  in  affiaent  cii^ 
cunutances,  appean  fi'om  a  piece  of  eviJenc«  in  the 

recordB  of  fitntford.beinga  lid  of  the  nameB  of  peraoDi' 
in  the  borough  who,  on  this  calamiloua  vigilatioii  of  ibe 
plague,  coatribated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
meeting  al  which  it  wu  determined  to  collsct  Bubicrip- 
tions  with  this  object  wat  convened  in  the  open  air, 
"  At  a  hall  bolden  in  our  garden,"  eic. ;  no  doubt  oil 
HCconnt  of  the  tnlecdun.  The  dunulinns  varied  between 
7).  id.  (given  bj  only  uue  iiidividuBl  of  the  name  of 
Richard  Symeni]  and  SJ. ;  and  the  nim  againBt  the 
nameofJuhn  Shakespeare  i  a  li.  Of  twenty-four  penons 
flaamerated  five  uthers  gave  the  aame  amount,  while 
nix  gave  leas:  the  bailiff  contributed  3«.  id.  and  the 
head  alderman  2i.  Sd.  while  ten  more  put  down  either 
•it.  Sd.  or  31.  each,  and  nnollier  i;  These  nuburiptions 
were  isiaedonthe  SOtb  August,  but  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, a  further  aum  being  required,  lbs  bailiS' and 
■ix  aldermen  gave  1).  each,  Adrian  Quyney  1).  Sd., 
and  Ji^n  Shakeipeare  and  four  othera  6d.  each.  We 
Hre,  we  think,  warranted  in  concluding,  that  in  1^64 
John  Bhakeapeare  waa  an  indiutrioui  and  thriving 
iradeSQian. 

He  cODtinned  to  advance  in  rank  and  imponancQ  in 
the  corporation,  fuid  be  wa»  eleclod  one  of  the  fourteen 
aldermen  of  Stratford  on  the  4ihJuly,  156S  ;  and  rather 
more  than  three  yean  allerwarda,  when  liia  ion  William 
waa  aboDt  four  yean  and  B  half  old,  he  became  the  chief 
iifficer  or  bailiff  of  Stratford -upon- Avon  from  Michaelmas 
1368,  to  Michaelmas  1569,  the  autumn  being  the  period 
of  election.  Id  the  mean  time  bia  wife  had  brought  him 
another  Km,  who  waa  christeaed  Gilbert,  on  the  I3lh 
October,  1566. 

Joan  ieenu  to  have  been  a  lavourile  name  with  the 


Shakeapearss ;  lor  ■  tbird  danghtar,  born  to  John  and 
Mary  Shakeapeai^,  they  alio  baptized  Joan,  15th  April, 
1569.  Tbe  partiality  for  the  name  of  Joan,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  bet  that  a  maternal 
aunt,  married  to  Edward  Lambert,  waa  called  Joan; 
and  it  is  possible  that  she  alood  god-mother  upon  bodi 


We  have  now  traced  John  Shakeapearv  thnra^ 
various  oBicea  in  the  borough  of  Stiatford.  until  he 
reached  the  highest  distinction  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  fellow.townamsn  lo  bestow:  he  wasbaHiS', 
and  tx-ogitio  a  magiatrate. 

Two  new  documents  have  recently  come  to  li^l 
which  belong  to  this  period,  and  which  show,  beyond 
all  dispute,  that  although  John  Bhakeapeare  liad  risen 
to  a  station  so  respectable  aa  that  t^  baililf  of  Stratford, 
with  hli  name  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  was 
not  able  to  write.  The  record)  of  the  borongh  eataUiab 
that  ill  136.1,  when  John  Wbeler  was  called  npoa  by 
nineteen  aldermen  and  burgesses  to  luderlake  the 
duties  of  baililf,  John  Shakeapeare  was  among  twelve 
other  markamen,  including  George  Whately,  the  then 
baililf,  and  Roger  Sadler,  tbe  "  head  alderman."  There 
waa,  therefore,  nolbing  remarkable  in  this  inability  to 
write;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  upon  this  point, 
(it  being  a  little  ambiguons  whether  Iheti^HK  referred 
to  Ibe  Dome  of  Thomas  Dyxun,  or  of  John  Shakespeare,} 
it  is  put  at  rest  by  two  wamnts,  (in  posieanon  of  ibe 
Shakespeare  Society,)  granted  by  John  Shakespeare  aa 
bailiff  of  Stratford,  the  one  dated  the  3d,  and  the  other 
the  9lh  December,  II  Elizabeth,  for  the  caption  of  J. 
Ball  and  B.  Walcar,  fur  debt,  to  both  of  which  bis  niaHt 
only  is  appended.  Tbe  same  lact  ia  established  by 
two  other  documents  of  a  later  date,  to  which  we  afaall 
hereafter  advert. 


lerlj  in  Strntfunl  Chun 


Cbi^  of  Aa  Onlld.  ud  Orv 


■r  School    BInst  (ToBl 


CHAPTER    III. 


ALTHOuaH  Jobn  Shalieqmare  eoald  not  write  hi* 
name,  it  haa  beea  itBted,  aod  beliered,  Ihat  while  be 
iiUed  the  office  of  bailiff  he  obtained  a  graot  of  amu 
■roiD  Clareacienx  Cooke,  who  wu  io  offloe  frnrn  I5SS 
m  1599.  We  doabt  tlui  &ct,  for  though  Cooke'a  original 
book,  in  which  be  entered  die  amu  be  grutad,  bai 
beea  preserred  in  the  HeniU*'  College,  we  Snd  in  il  no 
Qote  of  mj  grant  to  John  Bbakeapeare :  it  ii  true  that 
ifaii  hook  migfal  not  contain  memoranda  of  all  the  amu 
he  had  granted.  A  coofirniBtion  of  tbsM  amu  was  made 
iDlS9^,bat  wecannot  but  think,  that  tbii  WW  obtained 
it  (be  penooal  inMance  of  the  Poet,  who  bad  then 
porchaied,  or  wna  m  the  eve  ot  porcbanng  New  Place, 
or  "  the  great  booae,"  in  Btratfoid.  The  conGrmatioD 
ftaiet,  that  the  beraldi  bad  been  "  bj  credible  report 
infanoed,"  Ibst  "the  parents  ami  late  anteoeaaon"  of 
John  Shakeapeare  "  were  fbr  their  valiant  and  bilbfal 
wnicca  adTsnced  and  rewarded  cf  the  moM  pmdent 
prince,  Heni^  the  Sereoili ;"  bnt,  in  the  rolli  of  that 
reigti,  we  diicoTer  no  trace  of  adTtncement  or  reward 
CO  an^  Shdie^Mare.  Il  i>  trae  that  the  Ardena  were 
•0  "advanced  (uul  nwaided ;"  and  theae,  though  not 
•trictlj  tbe  "parent*,"  were  the  " anieceiaon"  of 
WUHam  Shakeq>eare.  In  1S99.  an  exemplification 
of  anni  waa  piocared.  and  in  tbia  it  ia  ■■uited  that  the 
"gnat  grand  father"  of  John  Shakeapeare  had  been 
"adtanced  and  rewarded  with  landa  and  tenements" 
I7  Henry  VII.  Our  Poet'a  "  groat  grandfalher,"  hy 
Hie  mothet'a  aide,  wm  an  "  advanced  and  rewarded;" 
D' 


and  we  know  tl 


I  he  did  "  bitfalnl  and  approveil 


It  i*  alia  atated,  at  the  foot  of  the  ci 
15ilG,lbBt  John  Bbakeapeare  "ahoweth"  a  patent  "under 
Clarence  Cooke's  hand :"  the  word  aeemi  originally  li> 
have  beenunf,  over  which  "ifaowetb"  waa  written:  if 
the  original  patent,  bad  been  tent  to  tbe  Heraldi'  College 
in  15E*6.  there  could  hare  been  little  qneatioti  about  it ; 
bat  "ihoweth"  ia  mole  indefinite,  and  may  mean  only, 
that  the  party  applying  (or  the  confirmation  alleged  that 
Cooke  Inl  granted  anch  a  coat  of  anna.  That  William 
Shakeapeare  oould  not  have  procured  a  grant  of  arma 
fbr  hinuelf  in  1996  is  highly  probable,  from  the  bet 
that  he  waa  an  actor,  (a  profoaioo  thou  much  looked 
down  upon,)  and  not  of  a  rank  in  life  to  entitle  him  to 
it:  he,  theiefbro,  may  have  pot  forward  bis  fiilher'a 
name  and  claims,  aa  having  been  boiliffof  Btratford.iuid 
a  "justice  of  peace,"  and  coupled  that  (act  with  the 
deaerta  and  rewards  of  the  Ardena  under  Henry  VII., 
one  of  whom  waa  hia  maternal "  gre*t  giand&iher,"  and 
all  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  his  htbet 
with  an  Arden,  were  his  "anieceaaora." 

We  only  doubt  whether  John  Bbakeapeare  obtained 
any  grant  of  arms,  in  1568-9  j  the  docomeou  relating  to 
this  grant,  in  tbe  Heraldi'  College,  are  fall  of  oorreotiona 
and  iuterlioeAtions,  particnlarly  ta  regarda  tbe  anceatoni 
of  John  Shakespeare,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  when 
WiUism  Shakeapeare  applied  to  the  office  in  1596,  the 
heralda  made  a  coufurion  between  (be  "  groHl  grand- 
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"  of  Jobn,  and  of  WIUiaiD 
Shakefpeare.  What  ia  (Utod,  a*  to  jiarniMge  and  do- 
Kent,  i*  true  ai  ragnnli  WiUisai  Bhake^nare,  but  em>- 
■teoai  M  rngardi  hii  father.' 


Arm*  of  John  etiiikeapaue. 

It  ^>pean  that  Sir  William  Dethick,  garte^kbg-at- 
iniu  ia  ISOe  and  1S99,  wu  mbaaqusndjr  called  to 
aocoont  for  baving  gianted  coal*  to  penon*  whoae 
slacioQ  [n  aociety  and  circmnitancet  gsTO  them  do  ri^t 
lo  the  diitinction.  The  ca*e  of  John  Bhakeapeare  wai 
<»«  of  thoHi  compluned  of  in  thia  mpect ;  and  had 
Clsrenciatuc  Cooke  really  put  bia  name  in  1563-9  to  auy 
•och  patent  al,  it  wa*  aiaerted,  had  been  exhibited  to 
Oethick,  a  copy  of  it.  or  loms  record  of  it,  wonld 
probably  have  remained  in  the  office;  anil  the  produc- 
tion of  that,  proving  that  be  had  acted  un  the  precedent 
of  CUrendeuz  Cooke   would   have   aided    lo  jiutify 

■  Hh  cooAnnBtian  ud  Am  AKODpllAeadaD  dUTer  lUfhtiT  hi  to 
Oh  mode  In  iriilch  Dm  >tiiu  m  ke  out :  Inlhs  (onner  il  it  thai : 
"  I  h*Ts  therefore  vaigotd,  gnnuled,  urf  bj  IbsH  havo  cooAnm- 
ad,  tUa  ihteld  or  eota  □<  tnOM,  rU,  ^uld.  on  a  beod  *aUa  and  ■ 
ipaan  of  tha  int.  tbe  point  lEeeled,  proper ;  and  for  hii  creat  or 
sofnlianca  a  TanlcoD.  hia  ?riii^  dliplajed.  *r|!«nt.  aundlng  on  ■ 
■mthc  of  hi>  couUora,  sopporliiig  ■  jpenre  ftould  iwele  h  (Tors- 
lald.  aati  uppon  a  belmen  with  muitf  n«a  and  triMclEea  aa  halh  beea 
aOGiutamed."  Jd  Ae  aKempliAration  Iho  mrmt  ars  fUted  ai  Ibl- 
lowi :  "  In  a  field  of  goold  span  a  bend  ubl«  a  ap«re  of  the  Brtt. 
die  poTfit  upward,  hedded  argent ;  and  for  hia  cnwt  ur  cu^laaurs 
a  Ucon  wilh  hk  vjnja  diaplafBd.  atandliig  on  a  vrelbe  of  hia 
oooUora,  aupportiog  a  apearo  amwd  bedded  or  ateeked  ayWer. 
ffxad  upon  a  hehnel,  inlh  mantelloa  mut  tuarnea,"  In  the  «ui- 
"  I*  in  Oie  eumplUlcaUaii,  il  ii  itatid  that  the 


Dethidl.  No  copy,  nor  reoord,  wa*  prodooad,  bat 
merely  the  memoraadnn,  dial  an  original  gnat  fa«l 
been  aiaf  or  ikowm,  which  may  have  been  added  wfaeo 
Dethick'i  oandnctwa*  called  in  queation;  aod  aooia 
other  itatemeut*  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  nme 
document,  which  wonld  be  material  to  Oarler'i  vindioa- 
tioD,  but  which  are  not  borne  out  by  Guta.  One  of  Ibeae 
(tatementa  ia.  that  John  Sbakeapeare,  in  ISSS.waa  worth 
iOOl.,  an  error  certainly  aa  regarded  him,  bat  a  troth 
probably  aa  regarded  bia  aon. 

It  ia  of  little  moment  whether  John  Sbakeepeare  did 
or  did  not  obtain  agnnt  of  arm*  while  he  waa  bailiff  of 
Stratford ;  hut  we  think  that  he  did  not,  and  that  the 
awertion  ibat  be  did,  and  that  ha  waa  worth  SOW.  in 
1S96,  originated  with  Sir  W.  Delbick,  when  he  nbae- 
qnenlly  wanted  lo  make  out  hi*  own  vindication  from 
the  charge  of  having  conceded  Brmj  to  varion*  penoM 
without  due  caution  and  inquiry. 

In  1570,  when  William  Bhukeapeare  wa*  in  hi* 
■eventh  year,  hi*  lather  was  in  puaaeanon  of  a  &eld 
oidled  Ingon,  or  Ingtoa,  meadow,  within  two  mile*  of 
StralTonl,  which  he  held  under  Williun  Cloplon.  The 
butnimeDl  proving  hia  tenancy  i* dated  Ilth  June,  1581, 
and  only  atates  Ihs  bet,  Ibat  on  11th  December,  I57l>, 
it  vraa  iu  bia  occupation.  The  annnal  payment  for  it 
waa  8/..  a  ctmaiderable  aom,  certainly,  for  that  time; 
but  there  i*  no  evidence  of  "  ■  good  dwelling-hoiue  and 
occha^"  upqn  the  field,  a*  Malone  cot^eotured.  and  it 
ia  not  likely  that  John  Bhakeapean  employed  it  far 
agricultural  purpoaea.  That  be  lived  in  Stratford  at  tha 
time  we  infer  fmtn  the  (act,  that  on  ttie  9Sth  September. 
1571,  a  aeoond  daughter,  named  Aone,  waa  faaptiaedat 
the  pari*h  church.  He  had  thui  four  children  livis^, 
William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  and  Anne,  but  the  laat  died  at 
an  early  age,  having  been  buried  on  4tfa  April,  1579, 
On  the  baptiam  of  bia  daughter  Anne,  he  waa,  for  ihs 
fint  time,  called  "  Uagittcr  Sbakeapears"  in  the  Latin 
entry  in  the  Begiater — a  diilinction  he  •eema  to  hava 
acquired  by  having  aerved  the  office  of  bailifi'  iwo  yeaia 
belbra-,  another  child.  Richard,  waabaptiied  1  lib  March, 
I573-1,  aa  the  aon  of  -'  Mr.  John  Sbakeapeare." 

The  inereaae  of  hi*  family  aeema,  for  aome  time,  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  inenaae  of  bia  tneana, 
and  ui  1574  he  gave  Rdmnnd  and  Emma  Hall  Vil.  !or 
Iwo  freehold  houaea,  with  garden*  and  orcliarda,  ia 
Heiiley-^treet )  and  he  wa*  already  the  owner  of  a  copy- 
bold  tenement  in  the  lame  itree^  which  he  had  bought 
in  15S0.  before  hi*  marriage.  To  one  of  the  two  laat- 
purchaaed  dwelling*  John  Sbakeapeare  i*  uppoisd  lo 
have  removed  hia  bmily ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  he 
bad  lived  from  the  time  of  hi*  marriage,  and  contiiiiied 
lo  live  in  1374,  in  the  house  in  Henley^treel,  bought  in 
1556,  It  doe*  not  appear  that  be  had  ever  parted  wilh 
that  home,  ao  that  ia  1374  he  waa  the  owner  of  three 
houaea  io  Henley.*  tree  I,  Forty  poonda,  even  allowing 
for  great  dlSereoce  in  value  of  money,  aeem*  a  imall  anm 
for  two  freehold  houaea,  with  gaiden*  and  orcharda. 

It  i*  iudiaputable  that  aoon  after  the  tide  of  John 
Shakeapeare'*  af&ii*  began  to  turn,  and  that  he  expe- 
rienced diiappointmenl*  and  laa*e*  which  (erioQaly  at 
fcclad  hia  pecuniary  circnmitancei.  Thia  appear*  ftnm 
aeveral  fact*.  At  a  boroogh  hall  aa  the  29ih  Jaaoary, 
1578,  it  wa*  ordered  that  every  alderman  in  Stratford 
ahould  pay  6*.  id.,  and  every  burgeaa  3(.  4d,  towuda 
"  the  fbmitare  of  three  pikemen,  two  biUmen,  and  one 
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aRhsr."  Novr,  ihougb  Jotm  Bhakstpenre  wa«  not  Only 
■B  Bldennan,  bat  had  bses  cbnapQ  "  bead  aldomiaa"  m 
1571.  be  wu  allowed  lo  cootribots  oa\j  St.  4d.,  at  if 
hs  bail  beoD  DKirely  ■  bargna :  Pljmley,  ■Dolbsr  alder- 
man, paid  9(.,  while  othen  coDtribnted  3t.  Sd,  and  St. 
eacb.  la  Norember,  ISTS,  when  it  wat  required  tbat 
BTer^  alderman  ■bmld  "  pay  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  4d.."  John  Sbikeqieare  and  Bobert  Bratt  were 
ezoepled :  tbey  wwe  "  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  any 
tUng,"  while  two  other*  were  latsd  at  3d.  a  week.  In 
March,  1578-9,  when  another  call  wa>  made  upon  Ibe 
town  for  the  parpoaa  of  porcbaiing  ooraleta,  cahven, 
etc..  the  name  of  John  Sfaakeapeare  ia  foand,  at  the  end 
of  the  Bccoant,  in  a  lilt  of  penona  wboae  "aunu  were 
unpaid  and  miaocDuntad  for."  Another  bet  indicate* 
tbat  in  157B  John  Shakespeare  vraa  diitresaed  Ibr  moDey: 
he  owed  a  baker  of  the  name  of  Boger  Sadler  5/,.  for 
which  Edmaud  Lambert,  and  one  Comiiha,  hud  become 
•ecnrity:  Sadler,  in  hia  will,  dated  Mlh  November,  1578, 
incladed  the  fbllowing  among  the  debti  due  to  him! — 
"  Item  of  Edmond  Lambert  and  C'oraitbe,  fur  the  dehl 
of  Mr.  John  Bhackiper,  5/." 

To  Edmand  I.ambert,  John  Sbakeapeare,  in  1578, 
mortgaged  bi*  wife's  eaute  in  Aatun  Candowe,  called 
Aibyea,  for  iOl. ;  and  *o  aerere  tbe  preamre  of  hia  ne- 
cevilie*  aboni  this  dale  seema  la  have  been,  thai  in 
1ST9  he  parted  with  his  wife's  inlereat  in  two  tenementt 
in  Snitterfleld,  ibr  the  small  sum  of  H.  The  origioal 
deed,with  tbe  bond,  (both  bearing  date  151h  Oct.  1S7B,) 
Kibacribed  wilfa  the  distinct  marks  of  John  and  Mury 
Nnkeapeara.  and  aeoled  with  Iheir  respective  seals,  ii 
in  die  hands  of  dta  Sbakeapeare  Society.  Hiahonieain 
Strelfxd  deacended  to  his  son,  bat  they  may  hais  beeo 
mortgaged  at  (hit  period,  and  it  is  indiipDiahle  that 
John  Sbakeapeare  dJTealed  himself,  in  1578  and  1579, 
cf  tbe  h-H— ^  property  his  wife  had  brought  him.* 


It  baa  been  tuppoaed  that  he  might  not  at  this  tima 
reside  in  Stntfbrd-npon-ATun,  and  that  for  this  raaaos 
he  contribnted  so  liitie,  in  1578.  This  is  refilled  by  itaa 
liict,  that  ia  the  deed  for  the  sale  of  hit  wife's  proper^ 
in  Saillerfield  loWebbe,ia  1579,  belt  called  "Juha 
Shackapere  of  Stntford-upoa-AvoD,"  and  in  the  bond 
fur  (he  performance  of  coTcnaata,  "  JntuHuum  SItaet- 
ipere  de  StratfoTd-ufon-Awm,  la  comUat.  Warviei." 
la  both  ibeie  document^  John  Shaketpeare  is  termed 
"yeoman,"  and  aoK glavtn  perhaps  in  1579,  aithoagb 
he  contiuued  to  occupy  a  house  in  Stradbrd,  be  had 
relinqatahed  his  original  trade,  and  having  embarked 
in  agricullural  pursuits,  to  which  he  had  not  been 
educated,  had  been  umnccessful.  This  may  account 
for  some  of  his  difficulliet.  In  the  midtt  of  them,  in 
the  spring  of  1580,  another  son.  uamed  Edmund,  was 
bom,  and  christened  at  the  parish  church,  at  the  son  of 
••  JIfr.  Join  SkaktptTe." 

graoBle.  bsrgiTse,  and  kD  anto  tbt  »M  Rdbert  Webbe,  idi 
taeirai  ud  sfslgBn  for  ereTi  all  ttaal  Iheire  DuritT^  parte,  aad 
partet,  be  U  more  or  Icha  of  ukd  In  Rro  meaiDagei  or  loie- 
mEDIH,  wUb  thappurtcDiuiiceii  •ette.  Ijtnge  and  beTOge  la  Bait- 
terfieM  aToreuU  bi  OH  Hid  county  of  Wtiwlcke."    Ttas  deed 


Ibiu:- 

imeate  whereof  tbe  parlio  abgis 


Lall,»epr 


-Thsraarka-t-of  JohnShKlupcre.    Tin  mtrlu  H  of  Uarre 

"  aealsd  ud  deUTsred  to  ttw  preKU  of 

Nycholai  KnoollH.  Vku-  of  Aruton, 

W^njim  Uijdea,  and  AnUwBT  Oi- 

banon.  with  other  moe." 
Hw  sell  alllied  hj  John  ShiluspearB  hu  hta  tnlliali  L  S,  npon- 
1^  while  that  appended  to  tlie  mark  of  hU  wife  repnaeoti  a 
Tvit\j-eapmi  hone,  Tfao  lurk  of  Uarj  Bhakeapean  aoesu 
lo  hare  been  Intended  (or  in  oncoiilli  IhiUUIdb  of  Aa  letter  M. 
Wilh  retaraoce  10  Uh  woid  •malel;."  used  thmajhont  the 


Ibdat  Court  of  tb 


CHAPTER   IV. 


At  ihia  periixl,  WQliam  SlialiBapeare  wu  in  bia  ax- 
teenlb  jma.  and  in  whnl  way  be  had  bsen  adacued  u 
mere  matter  of  co^jectore.  It  u  bigblj  probable  that 
be  wu  at  the  fra»4cbool  of  Stiatfbnl,  founded  in  ibe 
roign  of  Edwaid  IV.,  and  chartered  bj  Edward  VI. ; 
but  we  are  deatitnte  of  all  eiidance  beyond  Bowe'i 
(MOTtion.  Between  1570  and  1578,  Walter  Hoche, 
Thomai  Hunt,  and  Thoma*  Jenkini,  were  ■ucceHiTsIf 
niBMen,  aod  from  them  he  muil  have  derived  the  rodi- 
rnent*  of  Ilia  lourung.  That  hii  bther  and  mother 
could  give  him  no  initroction  of  the  kind  in  quits  certain 
from  the  pimf  that  neither  of  ihem  could  write  i  bat 
thii  deficiencj  might  render  Ibem  more  dauroua  that 
their  eldeit  aon,  at  leait,  ihoiild  receive  the  beat  educa- 
tion circoinalBiicei  would  allow.  The  free  gromnuu^ 
•ohool  of  Stratford  afforded  an  opportunity  of  which, 
it  ia  not  unlikelj,  the  parenta  of  William  Sbakeapeare 


Aa  we  ue  ignorant  of  the  lime  when  he  went  to 
•chnol,  we  are  olao  in  the  dark  aa  to  when  he  led  it. 
Bowe,  indeed,  ha*  told  na  that  the  poverty  of  John 
Sbakeapeaie,  and  the  necemty  of  empln^ring  hii  ton 
profitably  at  bonie,  induced  him,  at  on  early  age,  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  place  of  inatmctioD.  Such  may 
have  been  the  caje ;  but  we  mnat  not  leave  out  of  view 
that  the  education  of  the  aon  of  a  member  of  the  eorpo- 
tioD  would  coal  nothing;  ao  that,  if  the  boy  were 
removed  from  school  at  the  period  of  hia  bthar'a  em- 
barraumeuta,  the  expenae  of  continuing  hi*  (tudiei 
there  could  not  have  entered  iota  the  calculation :  he 


moat  have  been  taken  away,  at  Bowe  Matei,  in  order 
to  aid  hie  &thet  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

Aubrey  baa  anerted  poaitively,  in  hia  mannacripte. 
that,  "in  bia  younger  yeara,  Sbakeapeare  had  been  a 
achoolmaater  in  the  coontryi"  and  the  tmtfa  may  be. 
that  being  rapid  in  the  acquiaition  of  knowledge,  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  maater  of  the  achool  to  aid 
him  in  the  inalmctioa  of  the  junior  boyi.  6ucbacoiit«e 
ia  certaialy  not  anuaual.  and  il  may  acooont  for  thia  part 
of  Aubrey'i  narrative^ 

We  decidedly  concnr  with  Malone  in  thinking  thai 
after  Sbakeapeare  quitted  the  free-achool,  he  waa  em- 
ployed in  the  olfice  of  an  attorney.  Froob  of  aoDuj 
thing  like  a  legal  education  are  to  be  foiud  in  many 
of  hia  play* ;  and  we  donbt  if,  in  the  whole  worka  uf 
Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele.  Jonaon,  Heywood,  Cha]muu), 
Maraton,  Decker,  and  Webster,  so  many  law  lemta  and 
allunona  are  to  be  found,  aa  in  some  aii  or  eight  play* 
by  Shakespeare;  moreover,  they  are  ^iplied  with 
much  technical  exactness  and  propriety.  Malone  ha* 
accumulated  some  of  theae.  and  it  would  be  ea*y  to 
multiply  them.'      We  may  presume  that,  if  to  eufdoy- 

■  k  pnnge  from  lbs  eplatle  of  Tbomu  Noli  before  Giwie'i 
"  Manaphoa,"  hu  been  bold  bf  amae  to  spp 
hii  IUmlct.  awl  to  hia  eul;  occupatioii  Id  kd  attonieT' 
Thg  terms  Hash  emploji  are  these;  sod  It  Is  to  be  ol 
that  by  ivTKrint  be  mesna  an  sttomej  or  sEnmiey'i  eJ< 
pLojed  to  draw  up  bonda,  etc.,  conunendnj  NomHiu  a 
etc.  "  It  la  a  commoD  practice  Dow^^BTes,  amoD^  a 
ilUASnf  eompanJoos,  tbst  ruD  Ihroagh  ererr  art  and  ih 
none,  m  lesTe  the  trade  of  noctritit,  whereto  they  wen 
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ti,  ba  WM  paid  •omething  for  hii  •ervicai;  for,  if  be 
ware  Id  mm  nothing,  hit  btbor  oould  have  liad  no 
DMMin  for  tekiog  him  from  ichool.  SuppiMing  him  to 
Ian  e«and  to  nceiva  iiutniclioD  from  Jeoldna  in  1579. 
when  John  Bh^etpeare'i  djitranei  wan  appanmtlj 
■noat  aBTers,  ws  may  oiaQy  imagine  that  he  ww,  fiir  llie 
Beit  jear  ot  two,  in  tt>e  office  of  one  of  ihe  aavaa  aCUir- 
nvfiiDBtntford,  whoMiumMMalnnepreHrveL  That 
be  wrote  a  good  hand  we  are  lure,  ml  only  from  liie 
ritaat  apMiment  of  fail  lignature,  wh^n  we  may  nip- 
poae  him  to  hare  beeo  in  health,  but  from  the  ridicule 
wliich.  in  Hihlit,  he  Uirowi  npon  nch  ai  alTecled  t<> 
write  ill^iblj ; — 

'  I  sDce  dSd  hold  it  M  oar  nafim  da 
A  bHen^  to  wrltB  Mr." 
In  (ruth,  many  of  hii  dramatic  contempororiea  wmie 
ruellmtly:  Ben  Jaaaon'i  peDRwoiliip  wsa  beautiful: 
uid  Teele,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Manlnn,  (to  aay 
imlhinj  of  lome  inferior  aiithon.)  mnit  liave  given 
prialen  and  oopyi*ti  tittle  troable. ' 

md  baiiB  ttBnuclTH  witti  the  taderaan  <rf  it.  dial  could 
nmilr  LittDlze  tbflr  nsek  TciH,  (f  tbrr  iticHld  tarn  Bsede ;  TM 
Ea^tiih  SoKea.  md  br  cuidle-llftil.  rMdi  muT  |Wd  MnlKm^ 
■t  SUmd  ia  4  itggrr,  uid  to  forth ;  asd  Lf  70U  bttnvle  him  him 
IB  ■  frHtie  mamLa^  be  viu  a0bc^  jdu  vbule  Uunteti,  1  ibould 
mj  bandfall  of  trvificBl  fp«!Clkea." 

>  It  It  OFTbUi  alM  thai  Bhakoiiwara  wrote  with  grat  fuflltj. 
■kd  Hut  Ids  canpodllaiu  irqnlrTd  UOIf  comctloa.  Tlila  fad 
wr  hare  opon  the  IndubltaUe  uacrUoii  of  Ba  Jouan,  wbo  thu 
■pBilu  ti  Ml  '  DiieoTerla,"  wrUten  bi  old  a^  whso,  aa  hi  tnlli 
Da.  Ml  umaoTj  btf^ao  Eo  Tan,  and  pTlnled  with  Ihe  dale  of  IM I : — 

"  [  maBDhrr  the  plajan  hare  oflvD  mcmJonMl  IT  •■  an  honoiir 
tD  Shakrajwar^  that  In  hia  wHtin^  (wbHtfoerer  he  panned)  hf 
nrtar  bkittrd  oul  line  H;  anawcr  Intli  brm.  Would  be  bad 
Uottad  a  IboiuaDd  I  which  flvj  Ifaongbl  a  nulerolail  ipeflcb.    I 


Eiceptittg  by  tiaditian,  we  bear  not  a  •yllabie  regard- 
ing William  Sbakeapeare  from  Iha  time  of  hii  binh 
tintil  be  had  conaiderably  paiiei  hia  eighteenth  year. 
and  then  we  Buddenly  cnne  tn  hia  marriage  with  Aiur 
Hathaway,  which  could  not  haTe  taken  place  befbm  the 
Sath  November,  1 5S3,  becaaae  on  llial  day  two  penont. 
named  Fulk  Handelli  and  John  Btchanlaon.  entered  intii 
B  preliminary  bond,*  in  the  penalty  of  VH.,  if  it  were 
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tumoit 

ranllrd :  and  to 

juaUfr  u^M  own  ruMlour.  for  I  lorrf 

and  do  bononr  bli  mrinury  (on  Ihli  Ude  idolurj)  at 

•ni.    HowMb 
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of  Reader.,"  Iw 

■e(,4>«.uu]w 

a.  h«  lho-.hth«  utfc-rrd  will,  (hat  »U. 

Ha.th.t 

>  The  tautnucBt.  dl 


il  nnlteni  prr  preaoitet.  sot  Filcooeni  Btadetlt  dr 
n  comltalu  WarwlcL  afrlrolain,  ct  lulaaium  Rlebard- 
1  aftricolain,  tMuri  rl  flrmltrr  obUgait  tUcardo  Coala. 
t  Kohrrto  Warmitry.  notaJiD  pnbllro,  la  qaadra^lDla 
I  Pt  I'^^alii  monQtw,  An^Uai  aolrrndll  eltdrBa  Rinrdo 


utmmqUB  noatrum.  per  ■ 
■igilltloi.    Dutonl  'JS  diF 
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thereafter  found  that  there  existed  any  lawful  impedi- 
ment to  the  solenmization  of  matrimony  between  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  and  Anne  Hatbiway,  of  Stratford. 
It  is  not  known  where  the  ceremony  was  perfiirmed, 
bat  certainly  not  at  Stratford-apon-ATon,'  to  which 
both  the  parties  belonged,  where  the  bondsmen  resided, 
and  where  it  might  be  expected  diat  it  would  have 
been  registered.  The  object  of  the  bond  was  to  obtain 
Mich  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as 
would  aathorize  a  clergyman  to  unite  the  bride  and 
groom  after  only  a  single  publication  of  the  banns ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  or  denied,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding indicates  haste  and  secresy.  However,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  notice  that  the  seal  used  to  the  bond, 
although  damaged,  has  upon  it  the  initials  B.  H.,  as  if  it 
bad  belonged  to  R.  Hathaway,  the  fiither  of  the  bride, 
and  had  been  used  on  the  occasion  with  his  consent.* 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  there  might  be 
good  reasons  why  the  fadier  of  Anne  Hathaway  should 
concur  in  the  alliance,  independently  of  any  regard  to 
the  worldly  prospects  of  the  parties.  The  first  child 
of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare  was  christened  Su- 
sanna, on  26th  May,  1583.*  Anne  was  between  seven 
and  eight  years  older  than  her  young  husband,  and 
several  passages  in  his  plays  have  been  pointed  out, 
which  seem  to  point  directly  at  the  evils  resulting  from 
unions  in  which  the  parties  were  **  misgraffed  in  respect 
of  years."  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  well- 
known  speech  of  the  Duke  to  Viola,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
where  he  says^ 

CUxabelhn,  Dei  gratia  Ang^  Francias,  et  HlbemioB  Reginn, 
Pldd  Defensorli,  etc  25*. 

"The  condition  of  tiiis  obligation  yi  soche,  that  if  hereafter  tiiere 
■ball  not  appere  any  lawftiH  lett  or  impediment;  by  reason  of 
any  precontract,  consanguinitie,  affinitie,  or  by  any  other  lawfull 
meanes  whatsoerer,  bat  that  WQUam  Sliagipere  one  thone  partie, 
and  Anne  Hathwey,  of  Stratford  in  the  Dioces  of  Worcester, 
moiden,  may  ^awftiHy  •olemnize  matrimony  togetiier,  and  in  the 
same  afterwards  remain  and  continew  lilce  man  and  wiffe,  ac- 
cording onto  the  lawes  in  tiiat  behalf  provided :  and  moreover, 
if  there  be  not  at  this  present  time  any  action,  sute,  quarrel,  or 
demaond,  moved  or  depending  before  any  Jodge,  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  for  and  ooncenUng  any  snche  lawfull  lett  or  impedi- 
ment :  and  moreover,  if  the  said  ^^Hlliam  Shagspero  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  sc^mnization  of  marriadg  widi  the  said  Anne  Hattiwey 
without  the  consent  of  her  frinds :  and  also  if  tho  said  William 
do,  upon  Us  owne  yraper  costs  and  expenses,  defend  and  save 
harmles  the  Rig^t  Reverend  Father  in  Ood,  Lord  John  Bushop 
of  Worcester,  and  his  offyoers,  for  licencing  them  tiie  said  Wil- 
liam and  Anne  to  be  maried  togedier  witii  once  asking  of  tbe 
bannes  of  matrimony  betwene  tiiem,  and  for  all  other  causes 
which  may  ensue  by  reason  or  occasion  tiiereof^  that  ttien  the 
said  obligation  to  be  voyd,  and  of  none  effect,  or  els  to  stand  and 
abide  in  foUe  force  and  vertue." 

The  marks  and  seals  of  Bandells  and  Richardson. 

>  Bialooe  conjectured  that  the  marriage  took  place  at  Weston 
or  Billesley,  but  the  old  registers  there  having,  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fact  A  more  recent 
search  in  the  registers  of  some  of  tlie  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford  has  not  been  attended  with  any  suc- 
cess. Possibly,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  tiie  vicinity  of 
Worcester,  but  the  mere  fisct  tiiat  the  bond  was  there  executed 
proves  nodiing.  An  eyamination  of  ttie  registers  at  Worcester 
has  been  equally  fruitless. 

*  Rowe  tells  us,  (and  we  are  widiont  other  authority,)  that 
Hathaway  was  «*  said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman,"  and  he 
was  most  likely  hi  possession  of  a  seal,  such  as  John  Shakespeare 
bad  used  in  1579. 

*  The  fact  is  regLitered  in  this  form :— 

**  1583.    May  96.    Susanna  daughter  to  WaUam  Shakspere." 
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**-^  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  Aan  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him ; 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing;  wavering  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are." 

Afterwards  the  Doke  adds — 

"  Then  let  tiiy  love  be  younger  than  ttiyself, 
Ortiiy  affection  cannot  hold  tbo  bent  " 

Whether  these  lines  did  or  did  not  originate  in  the 
author's  reflections  unon  his  own  marriage,  they  are  so 
explicable  to  his  own  case,  that  it  seems  impossible  he 
should  have  written  them  without  recalling  the  circnm- 
stances  attending  his  hasty  union,  and  the  disparity  cf 
yean  between  Umself  and  his  wife.  Such,  we  know, 
was  the  opinion  of  Coleridge,  expressed  on  two  distinct 
occasions  in  his  lectures: — "  I  cannot  hesitate  in  believ 
ing,"  observed  Coleridge,  in  1815,  "  that  in  tiiis  passage 
from  TwxLPTH  Nioht,  Shakespeare  meant  to  give  a 
caution  arising  out  of  his  own  experience ;  and,  but  for 
the  fiict  of  the  disproportion  in  point  of  years  between 
himself  and  his  wife,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  dia> 
logue  between  Viola  and  the  Duke  would  have  re- 
ceived this  turn."'  It  is  incident  to  our  nature  that 
youths,  just  advancing  to  manhood,  should  feel  with 
peculiar  strength  the  attraction  of  women  whose  charms 
have  reached  the  full-blown  summer  of  beauty ;  but 
we  cannot  think  that  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that 
Anne  Hathaway  should  have  possessed  peculiar  personal 
advantages.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  poets  have  of^en 
appeared  blind  to  the  features  and  persons  of  their  mis- 
tresses, smce,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their 
imaginative  faculty,  they  have  been  able  to  supply 
physical  deficiencies.  Coleridge  was  aware,  if  not  from 
his  own  particular  case,  from  recorded  examples,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  of  the  affection  of  poets  was 
sometimes  more  fanciful  than  real ;  and  his  notion  was 
that  Anne  Hathaway  was  a  woman  with  whom  the 
boyish  Shakespeare  had  fallen  in  love,  perhaps  from 
proximity  of  residence  and  frequency  of  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  not  any  peculiar  recommendations  of 
a  personal  description.  However,  we  have  no  evidence 
either  way;  and  when  Oldys  remarks  upon  the  ninety- 
third  Soimet,  that  it  "  seems  to  have  been  addressed  by 
Shakespeare  to  his  beautiful  wife,  on  some  suspicion 
of  her  infidelity,"  it  is  clear  that  he  was  under  an  entire 
mistake  as  to  the  individual :  the  lines — 

**So  shall  I  live  supposing  tiiou  art  true 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  fkce 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,"  etc— 

were  most  certainly  not  applied  to  his  wife ;  and  Oldys 
could  have  had  no  other  ground  for  asserting  that  Anue 
Hathaway  was  "  beautiful,"  than  general  supposition, 
and  the  erroneous  belief  that  a  sonnet  like  that  from 
which  we  have  made  a  brief  quotation  had  Shakespeare^s 
wife  for  its  object. 

We  may  here  remark  that  the  balance  of  such  imper- 
fect information  as  remains  to  us,  leads  us  to  the  opinion 

>  We  derive  this  opinion  from  our  own  notes  of  what  fell  frxan 
Coleridge  upon  ^  occasion  in  question.  The  lectures,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged,  were  delivered  in  a  room  belonging 
to  tiie  Globe  tavern,  in  Flee^stroet  He  repeated  the  same  senti- 
ment in  public  in  1616,  and  we  have  more  tiian  once  heard  it 
from  him  in  private  society. 
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that  Sbaknpeare  wm  not  ■  veiy  bsppy  nurried  man. 
The  dkpuity  in  age  betweeo  liiiiiielf  and  hia  wife  Irom 
ihe  fini  wu  nefa,  that  (he  could  not  "  away  Isvel  in 
ber  hoibaiid'a  heart ;"  and  ihii  diSereDce  became  more 
^iparml  aa  tlwy  adTonced  in  yean:  may  ne  aaj  alto, 
that  the  peculiar  drcimutanc«a  attending  their  marriage, 
and  the  Wrth  of  tbeirGrat  child,  would  not  tend,  even  in 
(be  moat  gralefol  and  connderete  mbd,  to  increaae  that 
■cqiect  which  ia  the  chief  nnrce  ef  confidence  aod  cotn- 
fbnindomeaticlire.  To  thi>iDaybaaddedlhe(act(by 
whatever  circamstancca  it  may  have  been  occaiioned) 
that  Bhakeapsare  quilted  hi«  home  at  Stratford  a  very 
few  yean  after  he  had  become  a  hmband  and  a  fiilber, 
Uld  that  although  he  reririted  hia  natiTS  town  &eqaen^ 
ly.  and  oltimately  lettled  there  with  hia  family,  there  i* 
mproof  that  hia  wife  erer  returned  with  him  to  London, 
or  maided  with  him  during  any  of  hi*  lengthened  Kgonma 
in  the  metnipolifi.  That  she  may  hare  done  ao  it  poMi- 
ble :  and  in  1609  he  certainly  paid  •  weekly  poor-rale 
Uanainaant  that  may  indicate  that  he  occupied  a  home 
in  Soathwark  capable  of  receiTing  hia  family,  but  we 
are  lune,  »  apon  many  other  point*,  oompeUed  to  de- 
plore the  abaenee  of  diatinct  teatimony.  We  pnt  out 
of  view  the  denbtfiil  and  nmbigaoDi  indtcatiniu  to  be 
glewied  fixim  Shakcapeore'i  "Sonnets,"  which  do  not 
at  all  indicale  that  he  waa  of  a  domealio  tarn,  or  that  he 
fbond  any  great  eiuoyment  m  the  aociety  of  bb  wife. 


That  Mch  may  have  been  the  bet  we  do  not  deny,  and 
we  willingly  believe  that  much  bvoarable  evidence 
upon  the  point  baa  been  loat:  and  all  we  advance  on 
the  qoestioD  ia,  that  what  remaina  ia  not  Mtia&ctoiy. 

A  qneation  wm  formerly  agitated,  which  the  mamage 
bond  tendi  to  ae}  at  reM.  Some  cf  Shakeipaare'a 
biographera  have  ooniended  that  Anne  Hathaway  came 
from  Sbottery,  within  a  mile  of  Stratford,  while  Halone 
ai^oed  that  ahe  waa  probably  from  Lnddington,  aboot 
three  milea  from  the  borongh.  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
■  fiunily  of  the  name  of  Hathaway  had  been  reaideut  at 
Sbottery  from  Ihe  year  1S43,  and  continued  to  occupy 
B  booie  there  long  aAer  the  deBlh  of  Shakeipeore :  them 
ia  alao  a  tradition  in  favour  of  a  particular  cottage  in  the 
village,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  Anne 
Hathaway  waa  of  that  fomily.  She  ia,  however,  dee- 
cribed  in  the  bond  aa  "of  Stratford,"  and  itwoidd  aeem 
that  ibe  waa  reaident  at  the  time  in  the  boroogh, 
Blthoogh  ibe  may  have  come  from  Sbottery.'  Had  the 
pertiei  aeeking  the  licenae  wiihed  lo  misdeKTibe  her,  it 
might  have  anawered  their  parpoae  better  to  have  ataled 
her  to  be  of  any  other  place  ralher  than  of  Stratford. 

luaarj,  ISM.  It  ippein 


CHAPTER  V. 


I>  the  beginning  of  ISBS  Slukeapeare'*  wife  pro- 
duced him  ttriui  a  boy  bqiI  a  girl — and  Ihey  i 
baptized  at  Siratlbrd  Church  □□  iha  Sd  fabnarj  in  thai 
year.'  It  is  ■  liict  not  ua  important,  with  relation  to 
the  termj  o(  affecliou  between  Shaketpeare  and  hia 
wife  io  the  *ub>eqiieDl  part  of  hia  career,  that  she 
brought  him  do  more  childim,  although  iu  1SB5  >he 
wai  only  thirty  yean  old. 

That  Shakespeare  quilted  his  home  and  hu  tamily 
iu>t  loug  atWwarda  in  certain,  but  no  ground  for  Ibis 
step  hw  ever  been  derived  from  domestic  disagree- 
ments. It  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Stratford  <m  account  of  a  scrape  in  which  he  had 
involved  himself  by  stealing,  or  asiistiug  iu  stealing 
deer  froiD  ihe  gronnds  of  Charlecole,  Ibe  property  of 
Sir  Tbomai  Lucy,  about  Eve  miles  from  the  borough. 
Howe,  Ihe  oldest  aulhorily  for  Ihis  story,  thus  gives  it: — 
''  He  had,  by  a  misTarlune  common  enough  Io  youog 
fellows,  £illen  iolo  ill  oompaoj  ;  and  among  them  some, 
that  made  a  frequent  [iractice  of  deer-stealiogi  engoged 
him  more  than  once  in  robbing  ihe  perk  that  belonged 
Io  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  near  Stnilford.  For 
this  be  was  proaecutad  by  that  gentleman,  aa  he  thought, 
•omewbat  loo  severely;  and,  in  order  to  retenge  that 
ill-usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  thuugfa 
this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  hia  poeuy,  be  lost,  yet 


1  Tlic  rc«Utntliiii  ii,  of 


M  Petmuy,  uei,  as  Hm 


it  is  said  Io  bave  been  so  ve:^  bitter,  that  it  redoubled 
tbe  prosecution  against  him  to  thai  degree,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  bis  busineaa  and  family  in  Warwick- 
ahire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London." 

Though  Rowe  is  tbe  oldest  printed  source  of  this 
anecdote,  bis  "  Life  of  Shakespeare"  having  been  pul>. 
lislied  iu  1709,  Malone  produced  a  manuacripl  of  un- 
certain date,  anterior,  however,  to  the  pubticatiou  oF 
Rowe's  "  Life,"  which  gives  the  incident  some  confir- 
mation. Had  this  manuacript  aulhorily  been  of  Out 
saroe  or  even  of  moro  ivcent  date,  and  derived  fjt>m  Wi 
independent  quarter,  unconnected  with  Rowe  or  bis 
uiformaut,  it  would  on  this  account  bava  deserved 
alleotioni  but  it  was  older  tbao  tbe  publicaliun  of 
Rowe'a  "  Life,"  because  the  Rev.  R.  Daries,  who  added 
it  to  the  papers  of  Fulman.  (now  io  the  library  of  Corims 
Christi  College,)  died  in  1707.'  Rowe  obtained  some 
materials  from  Betterton,  the  actor,  who  died  the  year 
after  Bowe's  "  Life*'  came  out,  and  who.  it  has  baeu 
repeatedly  asserted,  paid  a  visit  to  Stratford  eipresaly 
to  glean  such  particulara  aa  could  be  obtained  regarding 


'  The  leniu  nsad  bj  tfaa  Rsr.  Mr.  Dsvj 

-Ho  [ShskBSpBSTn]  was  tnarh  givm  to 
Inf  veblsop  sod  rsbHts,  psitieulsilT  from  BLr  Lucy,  irbo  hsd  him 
oh  whipped  sad  sdmeUmea  Imprlsoaod,  and  st  Isst  made  hha  fly 
his  sul'e  nmBtry,  to  his  great  sdisaDBment  Sat  his  reveage 
was  so  grest  ttisl  ha  Is  his  Jostlca  Clodpste  \  ud  cmDm  htm  t  (r«at 
msB,  sad  Ibsl,  in  ilhulon  to  his  name,  boiv  Ihm  leases  rsu^iaiit 
tor  Us  smw."  (FolmsB's  1198.  vol  it.)  Ueie  wb  sei  Asi  Dsvie* 
alls  Sir  Thomas  LBeTaBlT"8liLuDy,"  SI  IT  ha  did  sol  fa 


Jostice  Clodpiba  is  not  to  be  Ibimd  In 


At  thst  such  s  I 
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Sbtkefpeare.     In  what  year  be  psid  that  vkit  it  not 
knoini,  bat  Malone  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  late  in 
life:  00  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  most  bare  been 
comparitiTely  early  in  Betterton's  career,  when  be 
wodd  natOFslly  be  more  enthosiaBtic  in  a  parsait  of  the 
kind,  and  when  he  had  not  been  afllicted  by  that  disorder 
from  which  be  sofiered  severely  in  bis  latter  years,  and 
to  which  he  owed  bis  death.    Betterton  was  bom  in 
1(^,  and  became  an  actor  before  1660 ;  and  we  sboold 
Bot  be  disposed  to  place  his  journey  to  Stratford  later 
than  1670  or  1675,  when  he  was  thirty-6ve  or  forty 
yean  old.    He  was  at  that  period  in  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  and  being  in  the  freqnent  habit  of  playing 
Hsmlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  we  may  believe  that  he 
would  be  anxious  to  coUeet  any  information  regarding 
the  author  of  those  tragedies  that  then  existed  in  his 
oative  town.    We  therefore  apprehend,  that  Betterton 
moit  have  gone  to  Stratford  many  years  before  the  Rev. 
Bichard  Davies  made  his  additions  to  Fnlman*s  brief 
account  of  Shakespeare,  for  Fulman*B  papers  did  not 
devolve  into  his  bands  until  1688.     The  conclusion  at 
whidi  we  arrive  is«  that  Bowe*s  printed  account  is  in 
truth  older,  as  fiu*  as  regards  its  origin  in  Betterton's  in- 
quiries,  than  tbe  manuscript  authority*  produced  by 
Makme;  and  the  latter  does  not  come  much  recom- 
mended to  us  on  any  other  ground.     Davies  must  have 
been  ignorant  bo  A  of  persons  and  plays ;  but  this  very 
ctrcomstaace  may  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  in  fovour 
of  the  orighudity  and  genuineness  of  what  he  furnishes. 
He  does  not  tell  us  whence  he  procured  his  information, 
bat  it  reads  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  from  some  source 
independent  of  Betterton,  and  perhaps  even  from  in- 
quiries on  tiie  spot.    The  whole  was  obviously  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted,  but  whether  by  Davies,  or 
by  tbe  person  from  whom  he  derived  the  story,  we 
most  remain  in  doubt.     Davies  died  three  years  before 
Betterton,  and  both  may  certainly  have  been  indebted 
for  the  information  to  the  same  parties. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  probability  of  this  incident  in 
Shskespeare's  life,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  deer- 
stealing,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  a  common  oflfence; 
that  it  is  referred  to  by  several  authors,  and  punished 
by  more  than  one  statute ;  neither  was  it  considered  to 
include  any  moral  stain,  but  was  often  committed  by 
young  men,  by  way  of  frolic,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 

>  We  may.  periuqM,  condder  the  authority  for  the  itory  ob- 
tifaed  by  Oldys  prior  fai  point  of  date  to  any  other.  According 
toUn,  a  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Jones,  of  Tnrbich  in  Worcea- 
tvihire,  died  in  1703,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  be  remembered 
to  have  beard,  from  aereral  old  people  of  Stratford,  the  atory  of 
Shafceipeare'a  robbbsg  Sir  Thomas  Loey'a  park ;  and  tfaey  added 
that  the  baOad,  of  which  Rowe  makes  mention,  had  been  affixed 
oa  dw  park-gate,  aa  an  additioiia]  exaaperation  to  the  knight 
OUyapreaerred  a  atanza  of  this  satirical  efftukm,  which  he  had 
rwrivad  from  a  peraoo  of  tiie  mnae  of  Wilkea^  a  rebOioa  of  Mr. 
isass:  itransdma:— 

"A  parliament  member,  ajnsticeofpeace, 
At  home  a  poor  seare^rowe,  at  Loodcm  aa  esse ; 
If  k>wiie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  ndseane  it, 
nsa  Lvey  ia  lowiie,  whatever  befoU  it : 
He  thinks  Unaself  great, 
Yet  aa  esse  in  Us  state 
We  allow  by  his  ears  bat  with  aaaes  to  male. 
If  Lacy  is  lowaie,  aa  some  vollDe  miscall  it, 
Sng  towaie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it" 

Wbat  ii  called  a  "complete  copy  of  the  vertea,**  contained  in 
*lidoB^s  flh^espeare^  by  BosweU,**  li  evidently  not  genoine. 

£ 


mg  a  foast,  and  not  wiA  any  view  to  sale  or  emohi 
ment  If  Shakespeare  ever  ran  into  such  an  indiscre> 
tion,  (and  we  cannot  discredit  the  story,)  he  did  u» 
more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  one  of  tlie 
ablest,  most  learned,  and  bitterest  enemies  of  theatrical 
performances,  who  wrote  just  before  tbe  close  of  the 
sixteenth  oentury,  expressly  mentions  deer-stealing  as  a 
venial  crime  of  which  unruly  and  misguided  youth 
was  sometimes  guilty,  and  couples  it  with  carousing  iu 
taverns  and  robbing  orchards.*  • 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  main  offence  against 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was,  not  stealing  his  deer,  but  writing 
tbe  ballad,  and  sticking  it  on  bis  gate;  and  for  this 
Shakespeare  may  have  been  so  *'  severely  prosecuted  ** 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  to  render  it  expedient  for  him 
to  abandon  Stratford  ''for  some  time.''  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  died  in  1600,  and  the  mention  of  deer-stealing, 
and  of  the  **  dozen  white  luces  *'  by  Slender,  and  of  *'  the 
dozen  white  lowses"  by  Sir  HQgfa  Evans,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Msaar  Wivks  or  Wimdsob  seems  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mistaken,  and  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that 
the  comedy  was  written  before  the  demise  of  the  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  whose  indignation  Shakespeare  had  in- 
curred. True  it  is,  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  contained  only  *'  three  luces  (pike-6shes)  hariant. 
argent ;"  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  while  Shake- 
speare would  wish  the  ridicule  to  be  understood  and 
felt  by  tbe  knight  and  bis  friends,  he  might  not  desire 
that  it  should  be  too  generally  intelligible,  and  therefore 
multiplied  the  luces  to  a  **  dozen/*  instead  of  stating  the 
true  number.  We  believe  that  the  Mkrrt  Wivxs  or 
WmosoR  was  written  before  1600,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  we  are  convinced  that  Shakespeare  was 
too  generous  in  his  nature  to  have  carried  his  resentment 
beyond  the  grave,  and  to  have  cast  ridicule  upon  a  dead 

1  Dr.  John  Ridnolda,  in  Us  "Orertfarow  of  Stage  Playea.**  4U>. 
ISM.  His  worda  are  theae:  **  Time  of  recreation  ianeceaaary.  I 
grant;  and  think  aa  neceaaary  for  acholara,  diat  are  acholara  in- 
deed, I  mean  good  atudenta.  aa  it  is  for  any :  yet  in  my  opinion  it 
were  not  fiffor  them  to  play  at  atoot-ball  among  wenchea,  nor  at 
mom-chance  or  maw  with  idle  looae  companiona,  nor  at  tnmka 
in  guUd-halla,  nor  to  dance  about  nuy-polea,  nor  to  rifle  in  ale- 
honaea,  nor  to  carooae  in  taTema,  nor  to  ateal  deer,  nor  te  rob 
orcharda.*' 

lUa  work  waa  publiabed  at  die  time  when  the  building  of  a 
new  theatre,  called  tbe  Fortune,  tielonging  to  Uenalowe  and  Alleyn, 
waa  exdtiag  a  great  deal  of  general  attention,  and  particular  ani- 
moaity  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans.  To  the  aame  import  aa  the 
above  quotation  we  might  produce  a  paaaage  fhnn  Forman'a 
Diary.  One  of  tbe  moat  curious  iUuAtrationa  of  ttiia  point  is 
derired  from  a  MS.  note  by  Philip,  Carl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, in  a  copy  of  Roper's  **  Life  of  Tliomaa  More,**  edit  164^ 
aold  among  the  books  of  Horace  Walpole.  Speaking  of  AureUaa 
Townshend,  who,  he  aaya,  waa  a  poor  poet  Uring  in  Barbican, 
near  the  Eari  of  Bridgewafeor'a,  he  adda  that  be  had  "a  fine  £iir 
dau^ter,  miatreaa  to  tbe  Palgrave  firat,  and  then  afterwarda  to 
the  noble  Count  of  Doraet,  a  Privy  Coondllor,  and  a  Kni^t  of 
the  Garter,  and  a  dttr-$tealer,*'  etc.  It  waa  to  WaUam  Eari  ot 
Pembroke,  and  Philip  Eari  of  Montgomery,  tiiat  the  player-editors 
dedicated  the  folio  BHAaasPBAaa  of  1623 ;  and  one  of  Earl  Phllip'a 
MS.  noCea,  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
oontaina  the  fi^owing  mention  of  aeven  dramatic  poeta,  including 
Shakeapeare: — "The  full  and  heightended  atyle  of  Maater  Chap- 
man ;  the  laboured  and  underatanding  worics  of  Mr.  Jhonaon ; 
Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Fletcher,  (brother  to  Nat  Fletcher.  Mra.  White's 
aervant,  aona  to  Biah<^  Fletcher  of  London,  and  great  tobacconiat, 
and  mnrried  to  my  Lady  Baker)— Mr.  Shakeapear,  Mr.  Deckar. 
Mr.  Beywood.**  Horace  Walpole  regittera  on  the  tidepage  of 
the  volume  tbat  the  notes  were  made  by  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery. 
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adversary,  whatever  might  have  been  his  safferings 
while  he  was  a  living  one. 

Malone  has  attacked  the  story  of  dear-stealing  on  the 
frroond  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  never  had  any  park  at 
<'harlecoteor  elsewhere,  bnt  it  admits  of  an  easy  answer; 
for,  althongh  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  no  park,  he  may 
have  had  deer,  and  that  his  snceessor  had  deer,  though 
no  park,  can  be  proved.  Malone  has  remarked  that 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  never  seems  to  have  sent  the  corporar 
tion  of  Stratford  a  buck,  a  not  nnusnal  present  to  a  body 
of  the  kind  from  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the 
vicinity.  This  may  be  so;  bat  that  the  Sir  Thomas 
Lacy,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1600,  made  soch 
gifts,  is  very  certain.  When  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
nntertained  Qaeen  Elizabeth  at  Harefield,  in  Augost 
1602,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  nearly  all 
parta  of  the  kingdom,  sent  him  an  abundance  of  pres- 
ents to  be  nsed  or  consumed  in  the  entertainment,  and 
on  that  occasion  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed  **  a  buck," 
for  which  a  reward  of  6«.  Qd.  was  given  to  the  bringer. 
Thia  single  circumstance  shows  that  if  he  had  no  park, 
he  had  deer,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  inherited  them 
from  hia  fiither.  Thas  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  who  resided  at  Charlecote  when  Shake- 
speare was  in  his  youth,  had  venison  to  be  stolen, 
although  Shakespeare  may  not  have  been  concerned  in 
stealing  it. 

The  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  quit  Stratford 
for  the  metn>polis  on  this  account,  is  one  upon  which 
we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never  arrive  at  certainty. 
Our  opinion  is,  tlmt  the  traditions  related  by  Rowe,  and 
mentioned  in  Fulman's  and  in  Oldy's  MSS.,  may  be 
founded  upon  an  actual  occurrence ;  bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  possible  that  that  alone  did  not  determine 
Shakespeare's  line  of  conduct.  His  reddence  in  Strat- 
ford may  have  been  rendered  inconvenient  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  hostile  and  powerful  magistrate, 
but  perhaps  he  would  nevertheless  not  have  quitted  the 
town,  had  not  other  circumstances  combined  to  produce 
such  a  decision.  What  those  might  be,  we  proceed 
now  to  inquire. 

Aubrey,  who  was  a  very  curious  and  minute  investi- 
gator, although  too  credulous,  says  nothing  about  deer- 
stealing,  but  he  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  was  *'  inclined 
naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,"  and  to  this  inclination 
he  attributes  his  journey  to  London  at  an  early  age. 
That  this  youthful  propensity  existed  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  how  it  may  have  arisen. 
The  corporation  of  Stratford  seem  to  have  given  great 
encouragement  to  companies  of  players  arriving  there. 
When  itinerant  actors  came  to  any  considerable  town, 
it  was  their  custom  to  wait  upon  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or 
other  head  of  the  corporation,  in  order  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  perform,  either  in  the  town-hall,  if  that  could  be 
granted  to  them,  or  elsewhere.  It  so  happens  that  the 
earliest  record  of  the  representation  of  any  i^ys  in 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  dated  in  the  year  when  John 
Shakespeare  was  bailiff:  the  season  is  not  stated,  but  it 
was  in  1569,  when  **  the  Queen's  Players"  received  9$. 
out  of  the  corporate  funds.  In  1573,  just  before  the 
;^rant  of  the  royal  license  to  them,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter's players,  of  whom  James  Burbage  was  the  leader, 
received  6«.  Bd, ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  companies 
acting  under  the  names  of  the  E^ls  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester  obtained  17#.  and  5#.  7d.  respectively.    It  is 
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unnecessary  to  state  precisely  the  sums  disbursed  at 
various  times  by  the  bailiff,  aldermen,  and  burgesses, 
but  we  may  notice,  that  in  1577  the  players  of  the  Earls 
of  Leicester  and  Worcester  again  exhibited ;  and  in 
1579  we  hear  of  a  company  in  Stratford  patronised  by 
the  Countess  of  Essex.  *'  Lord  Strange's  men  **  (not 
players,  but  tumblers)  also  exhibited  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1580  the  Earl  of  Derby's  players  were  duly 
rewarded.  The  same  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
companies  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Berkeley  in 
1581 ;  but  in  1582  we  only  hear  of  the  E^l  of  Worces- 
ter's actors  having  been  in  the  town.  In  1583  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley's  players,  and  those  of  Lord  Chandois, 
performed  in  Stratford,  while,  in  the  next  year,  three 
companies  appear  to  have  visited  the  borough.  In 
1586  "the  players"  (without  mentioning  what  com- 
pany) exhibited ;  and  in  1587  no  fewer  than  five  asso- 
ciations  were  rewarded :  viz.  the  Queen's  players,*  and 
those  of  the  E^ls  of  E>sex,  Leicester,  and  Stafford, 
with  **  another  company,"  the  nobleman  countenancing 
them  not  being  named. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  of  the  players,  widi 
whom  Shakespeare  was  afterwards  connected,  appear 
to  have  come  originally  from  Stratford  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. A  family  of  the  name  of  Burbage  was  resident 
in  Stratford,  and  one  member  of  it  attained  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  corporation  :*  in  the  Muster-book  of  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  1569,  preserved  in  the  Stale- 
paper  office,  we  meet  in  various  places  with  the  names 
of  Burbage,  Slye,  and  Heminge,  although  not  with  the 
same  Christian  names  as  those  of  the  actors  in  Shake- 
speare's plsys:  the  unusual  combination  of  Nicholas 
Tooley  is,  however,  found  there ;  and  he  was  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare 
was  attached.  •  It  is  very  distinctly  ascertained  that 
James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Burbage,  (the  representative  of  many  of  the  heroes  in 
the  works  of  our  great  dramatist,)  and  one  of  the  original 
builders  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  migrated  to  London 
from  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  name  of  Thomas 
Greene,  who  vras  indisputably  of  Stratford,  will  be 
familiar  to  all  who  are  acquamtcd  with  the  history  of 
our  stage  at  that  period.  Malone  supposes  that  Thomas 
Greene  might  have  introduced  Shakespeare  to  the  the- 
atre, and  at  an  early  date  he  was  certainly  a  member 
of  the  company  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants: 
how  long  be  continued  so  we  are  without  informatiun, 
although  we  know  that  he  became,  and  perhaps  not 
long  after  1589,  an  actor  in  the  rival  association  under 
Alleyn,  and  that  he  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  players 

1  TbiM  WMM  most  likoly  one  of  the  compsnies  which  the 
Qaeen,  had  directed  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  scloctum 
of  tiie  best  actors  from  tbe  asaociations  of  several  of  the 
nobiliQr,  and  not  either  of  the  distinct  bodies  of  *'interhide 
players"  who  had  visited  Stratford  while  John  Shakespeare  was 
baiUfi: 

*  Ifalone  attrtbotes  tiie  following  order,  made  by  ttia  corpora- 
tion  of  Stratford  many  years  after  the  date  to  which  we  are  now 
adverting,  to  tiie  growth  of  Puritanism ;  but  possibly  it  originated 
in  other  motirea,  and  may  even  hare  been  connected  widi  the 
attraction  of  young  men  firom  tiieir  homes :— > 

•"IT.  Dec  45  Eliz:  16091  At  this  Hall  yt  is  ordered,  that  dier* 
•hall  be  no  plays  or  interludes  played  in  the  Chamber,  the  Guild- 
hall, nor  in  any  parte  of  the  howae  or  courte,  firom  hensforward, 
upon  payne,  tiiat  whoever  of  tiie  BayUC  Aldermen,  or  Burgesses 
of  the  borougfae  ahall  give  leave  or  license  thereunto,  shall  fbrftyt 
for  everie  oflfence— zs." 
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when,  an  the  BcceHiun  uf  June*  I.,  the  look 
miller  ber  palraiuge,' 

The  freqneDt  perfomunce*  of  uaociatioiu  of  acton 
in  Stradurd  sod  ebewheni,  uid  the  tsMe  fur  tbeUriol* 
Ihereby  prodnced,  may  bnve  had  Iba  effect  of  dnwiof 
not  a  fev  juung  iDen  in  Wanvickthire  from  their 
boiues,  to  iullow  the  attrVGlJve  and  profitable  profea- 
(ion;  aod  nich  may  bsve  been  the  caw  with  Shaks- 
■peare,  without  luppoaiDg  that  domeattc  diSereDces, 
artaing  onl  of  diaparity  of  age  or  any  other  caiue,  influ- 
enced hia  determinBtion,  or  that  be  wai  diiveo  away  by 
the  terror*  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lucy. 

It  haa  been  nutter  of  apoculalion,  whether  Shake- 
■peare  Tiiitsd  Keoilworth  Caatle,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
naa  entertained  there  by  the  Eaii  of  Leicealer.  in  1575. 
and  whether  the  pomp  and  pageantry  be  then  wiueaaed 
did  not  give  a  colour  to  hii  mind,  and  a  direction  to  hi» 
puraoita.  Conodering  that  be  waa  then  only  in  bii 
eloTenth  year,  we  cannot  believe  be  foond  hia  way  intA 
that  gorgaooa  and  aagoM  aaaembly.  Kenilwortb  waa 
bnrleen  milea  diatant :  John  Shakeapeare,  although  he 
had  been  bailiff,  and  waa  atill  head-aldennan  of  Strat- 
fbid,  waa  not  a  man  of  aolBcieDt  rank  and  importance 


-1X9.  MMKht.  TbaauMQna,  alju  Skakipcn." 


to  be  there  in  any  official  capacity  ;  and  be  prubably 
bad  not  meaoa  to  sqoip  binuelT  and  hi*  ion  for  luoh  an 
expedition.  It  may  be  very  well  aa  a  matter  of  bucy 
to  iiididgfl  aitcb  a  notion,  but  ever;  reaaonable  pn>ba- 
hiliiy  ia  againat  it.'  Thai  Sbakeapearo  beard  of  tfao 
eiteoaiTe  prepaimtiana,  and  of  the  magnificent  entertaiu- 
ment,  there  can  be  no  diiubt :  it  waa  an  event  calcnUtsd 
to  create  a  •trong  aenntion  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  country ;  and  if  the  celebrated  paaiage  in  the  Mii>- 
■UHMiK-NiaUT'i  Dsiu  (act  ii.  acene  1)  had  any. refer- 
ence to  it,  it  did  not  require  that  Shakeapeare  sbould 
have  been  praaent  in  order  to  have  written  it,  eape- 
cially  when,  if  neceaaary,  bo  bad  Gaacoigoe'a  "  Princely 
Pleaaurea  of  Kenilworth"  and  Laneham'a  "  Letlec"  lu 
aaaiat  hia  memoty. 

I  UpoB  thta  point  wfl  differ  fnim  tfas  Rev.  Mr.  Halpln  lu  bh  In- 
ffenUmi  and  agraeable  "  Ehsj  apoa  Oberoa'a  VkaEoo."  prlntnl 
ttr  tlH  Shtknpearo  Hnclctj.    Blihop  Pvrcy,  la  hli  "  RpliquH." 

M  tb>  esteRilmnnit  at  KmUwoitli.  and  Ihe  Rft.  Mr,  Utlpta 
»11>  it  -■  pleuul  cwcril."  which  hul  bnn  counteouHd  br 
Malona  aod  adopted  bj  Dr,  Drake :  DerprthrlnH,  be  ■ftenviird' 
•rrlauilf  vgun  Ibe  mUteT,  and  irriia  U  the  conduiloo  Out 
Hhftke*pear«  waa  proacnt  In  right  of  hk  p-ntry  od  boUi  fbln 
of  the  timaj,  TUa  appcura  to  u  evrn  ■  mon  '  plouut  conceit'.' 
Dud  thai  of  Percy,  Hakaa.  ud  Dnke.  who  nppow  Sbalui 
■peara  lo  have  foae  to  ItenQworth  "  Dnder  the  wing"  of  Tlioaua 
UrecDH. 
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is  reference  to  ^  period  when  out  great  dTBmatiM 
■buuloned  hi*  native  town  for  London,  ulBuieiiE  BtteD- 
tioD  hu  not  been  potd  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Uii 
fiithsr.  Jrihn  Shakenpearo  wa<  deprived  of  hia  gown 
lu  alderman  of  Stralfunt,  in  the  autumn  of  1536.  On 
the  6(h  September,  1S36,  the  fiillowing  memorandnm 
wiia  made  lu  the  regiater  by  tbe  towDMilerk : — 


thrj  be  wnnnd.  nor 


Accurdiug  lo  this  note,  it  wa«  WhelerV  wi»h  to  be 
removed  from  hii  tituution  of  aUennan,  and  bad  mich 
al»  iwen  the  deeire  of  John  Bhakeapeare,  we  ahould, 
no  doiibl,  have  beeu  told  *□;  but  (here  i<  iKidinibt,aa 
Maliiue  uoertiiiiied  from  au  inipection  of  tbe  izicienl 
hooka  of  the  boroagh,  that  he  had  ceased  lu  attend  the 
balls,  when  the;  were  "  warned"  or  Riminoned,i  from 
the  year  1579  downward*.    Tbn  date  of  1579  i«  ihe 


mora  iiDportant,  althotigh  Malone  wai  not  aware  of  the 
bet,  because  it  was  tbe  same  Tear  in  which  John  Shake- 
speare was  so  dbtreved  ibr  money,  that  Ih  diapnsed  of 
his  wife's  small  property  in  Suitlerfietd  fur  4'. 

We  have  thus  additional  reason  fur  thiuking,  tint  tba 
unprospennu  state  of  John  Shhlcespeare's  pecuoiary 
circumstanoee  had  induceil  him  to  abstain  from  attend- 
ing the  ordinary  meetiags  oftfao  cnrporstion,  and  finally- 
led  to  Ills  removal  from  oflioe.  What  connection  this 
last  event  may  have  had  with  William  8hake*peare*a 
detennination  to  qnii  Stratford  cannot  be  known  from 
atiir  circumstances  that  have  since  come  tn  light ;  bat  it 
will  not  bil  lo  be  remarked,  that  in  paint  of  date  (be 
events  seem  to  have  been  coincident. 

Moloae  "  supposed "  that  our  gresl  Poet  lefl  Strat- 
ford "about  the  year  1586  or  1587;"  but  it  mwdm 
more  likely  that  the  event  happened  in  the  fonner  than 
in  the  latter  year.  Hia  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith. 
were  baptized,  as  we  have  shown,  early  in  rebmary, 
1535,  and  his  &ther  did  not  cease  to  be  an  alderman 
ud  Id  Kmo  Jorh,  sfter  Klag  PhOlp  hi 


I  TUs  D 


of  tfafl  word  "in 


u  OcUTius  kHs  An- 


a  of  Anfiers." 
•  Wbo  la  It  diat  hath  aam'rf  us  to 


«  hitherto  tbe  mDa 
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notil  aboat  a  year  and  seven  monthi  afterwards.  The 
iact  that  his  son  had  beoume  a  player,  nmy  have  had 
mmethiiig  to  do  with  the  lower  rank  his  brethren  of 
the  bench  thooght  he  ought  to  hold  in  the  corporation ; 
or  the  resolution  of  the  son  to  abandon  his  home  may 
hare  arisen  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  father  in  his 
natiTe  town ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two 
circnmstancea  were  in  some  way  connected,  and  that 
the  period  of  the  departure  of  William  Shakespeare,  to 
teek  his  fortune  in  a  company  of  players  in  the  me- 
tropolis, may  be  fixed  in  the  latter  end  of  1586. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  London  until 
three  years  afterwards,  when  we  fiud  him  a  sharer  in 
the  Blackfiriars  theatre.  It  had  been  constructed  (or, 
possibly,  if  not  an  entirely  new  building,  some  large 
edifice  had  been  adapted  to  the  purpose)  upon  part  of 
the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  who  had  always  evinced  decided  hostility 
to  dramatic  representations.  The  undertaking  seems 
to  have  been  prosperous  from  the  commencement ;  and 
in  1589  no  fewer  than  sixteen  performers  were  sharers 
io  it,  incloding,  besides  Shakespeare  and  Bnrbage, 
Thomas  Greene  of  Stratlbrd-upon-Avon,  and  Nicholas 
Ttwley,  also  a  Warwickshire  man.  In  1589  some  gene- 
ral complaints  seem  to  have  been  mode,  that  improper 
matters  were  introduced  into  plays ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  "  the  children  of  Paul's,"  as  the  acting  choir- 
htrf  of  that  cathedral  were  called,  and  the  association 
•if  regular  professional  performers  occupying  the  Theatre 
in  Shoreditch  at  this  date,  had  introdaced  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  upon  their  stages,  in  a  manner  that  had  given 
great  ofience  to  the  Puritans.  The  master  of  the  revels 
had  interposed,  and  having  brought  the  matter  to  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Burghley,  two  bodies  of  players, 
those  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord  Strange,  (the 
latter  by  this  time  having  advanced  from  tumblers  to 
actors,)  had  been  summoned  before  the  lord-mayor, 
and  ordered  to  desist  from  all  performances.  The 
vleocing  of  other  associations  would  probably  have 
been  beneficial  to  that  exhibiting  at  BUckfriars,  and  if 
no  proceeding  of  any  kind  had  been  instituted  against 
James  Borboge  and  his  partners,  we  may  presume  that 
they  would  have  continued  quietly  to  reap  their  aug- 
mented harvest.  We  are  led  to  infer,  however,  that 
ihey  also  apprehended,  and  experienced,  some  restraint, 
and  feeling  conscious  that  they  had  given  no  just  groimd 
of  offisnce,  they  transmitted  to  the  privy  council  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  their  good  conduct,  asserting  that  they 
had  never  introduced  into  their  representations  matters 
of  state  and  religion,  and  that  no  complaint  of  that  kind 
had  ever  been  preferred  against  them.  This  certificate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  EUesmere,  then  attorney- 
general,  and  it  has  been  preserved  among  his  papers.* 

Mt  is  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  very  neatly  writtRn,  but  wi&ont 
Mj  names  appended. 

"Thete  are  to  certifle  yoar  right  HoAble  Lordships.  Oat  her 
X^Jntj*!  poors  Play««s.  Jnines  Borbadgp.  Richard  Burbadge, 
John  Laoeham,  Thomas  Greene,  Robert  WOaon,  John  Taylor, 
Anth.  WadcMn,  Thomas  Pope.  G«H>rge  Pwle,  Aasustine  Phillippfl, 
Kfehoiat  Towley.  WUUam  Shakespeare.  WOliam  Kempe.  William 
JobaMo,  Baptiste  Ooodak,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them 
*^vers  in  the  faiaeke  Fryers  playehonse,  have  never  given  caose 
•f  displesBare,  in  that  they  have  brooght  into  their  playes  maters 
of  itate  sad  Religion,  imlitt  to  be  handled  by  them,  or  to  be  pre- 
■BSted  before  lewde  spectators :  neither  hath  ante  complaynte  in 


In  this  document  we  see  the  important  foct,  as  regards 
the  biography  of  Shakespeare,  that  in  1589  he  was  not 
only  an  actor,  but  a  sharer  in  the  undertaking  at  Black- 
friars  ;  and  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  fix>m  it, 
we  find  that  his  name,  following  eleven  others,  pre- 
cedes those  of  Kempe,  Johnson,  Goodale,  and  Armyn. 
Kempe,  we  know,  was  the  successor  of  Tarhon,  (who 
died  in  1588,)  in  comic  parts,  and  must  have  been  an 
actor  of  great  value  and  emmence  in  the  company: 
Johnson,  as  appears  by  the  royal  license,  had  been  one 
of  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Eail  of  Leicester,  io 
1574.  Of  Gkiodale  we  have  no  account,  but  he  boro 
a  Stratford  name;  and  Armyn,  though  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Tarlton,  was  perhaps  at  this  date  quite 
young,  and  of  low  rank  in  the  association.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  list  which  the  name  of  Shakespeare  occupies 
may  seem  to  show  that,  even  in  1589,  he  was  a  penon 
of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  success 
of  the  sharers  in  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  November, 
1589,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  in  the  full  strength,  if  not  in  the  highest  maturity, 
of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  came 
to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  the  stage, 
and  with  no  other  view.  Aubrey  tells  us  that  he  was 
"mclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting;"  and  the 
poverty  of  his  father,  and  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining 
profitable  employment  in  the  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  fiunily,  without  other  motives,  may  have 
induced  him  readily  to  give  way  to  that  inclination. 
Aubrey,  who  had  probably  taken  due  means  to  inform 
himself,  adds,  that  "  he  did  act  exceedingly  weU ;"  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon 
a  statement  by  Rowe,  that  Shakespeare  vras  a  very 
moderate  performer,  is  erroneous.  It  seems  likely  that 
for  two  or  three  years  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
the  more  active  duties  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen ; 
and  Peele,  who  was  a  very  practised  and  popular  play- 
wright, considerably  older  than  Shakespeare,  was  a 
member  of  the  company,  without  saying  any  thing  of 
Wadeson,  regarding  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  that 
at  a  subsequent  date  he  was  one  of  Henslowe*s  drama- 
tists ;  or  of  Armyn,  then  only  jast  coming  forward  as  a 
comic  performer.  There  i»  reason  to  think  that  Peele 
did  not  continue  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ser- 
vants after  1590,  and  his  extant  dramas  were  acted  by 
the  Queen's  players,  or  by  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral : 
to  the  latter  association  Peele  seems  subsequently  to 
have  been  attached,  and  his  **  Battle  of  Alcazar,"  printed 
in  1594,  purports  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  played 
by  them.  While  Peele  remained  a  member  of  the 
company  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players,  Shake- 
speare's services  as  a  dramatist  may  not  materiaUy  have 

&at  Unde  ever  bene  preferrde  against  them,  or  ante  of  ttiem 
Wherefore,  they  trust  moat  humblie  in  your  Lordships  considera 
tion  of  tiidr  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tymea  readie, 
and  willing,  to  yeelde  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever 
yoor  Lordships  in  yoor  wlsdome  nuy  thbike  in  such  case  meele^ 
cte. 

"Nov.l589.»* 

Here  we  see  that  Shakespeare's  name  stands  twelfth  in  die 
enumeration  of  tiie  members  of  the  company ;  but  we  do  not 
rest  much  on  the  succession  in  which  they  are  inserted,  because 
among  the  four  names  which  follow  that  of  our  great  dramatist 
are  certainly  two  performers,  one  of  them  of  tiie  highest  reputa* 
tion,  and  Um  otiier  of  long  standing  in  the  profiesslon. 
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iDlerfered  with  hia  eierboiu  «  on  ictor ;  but  afler- 
wardi,  when  Peele  had  joioed  a  rival  eitabluhmeat, 
he  maj  baTs  been  moch  more  lreqiisotl]i  called  upon 
Id  employ  hU  pea,  and  iben  hi*  value  in  that  depart' 
meat  becoming  kouwo,  he  wai  less  frequently  a  per- 
fonner 

Out  of  ihe  aiileea  ihares  of  which  the  company  he 
belonged  to  consialed,  in  l.'i39,  (beiidea  the  niuol  pro- 
portioQ  of  "  hired  men,"  «ho  only  took  inferior  charac- 
ters,) there  wonld  be  more  than  a  aufficient  nomber  fur 
the  repreaentatioD  of  moat  plays,  without  the  a'wlsiice 
of  Shakespeare.  He  wai,  doubtless,  soon  busily  and 
profitably  engaged  as  It  dnunatiat;  and  this  remark  on 
tbe  tveneas  of  bis  appearance  on  the  stage  will  of 
coarse  apply  more  stningly  in  his  niler-life,  when  be 
prodnced  one  or  more  dramas  every  year. 

Hia  inatmctjona  to  the  pUyen  in  Hiulet  have  aftoa 
been  n»ticed  aa  establishing  that  he  was  admirably  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  theory  of  the  art ;  and  if,  as  Rows 
asserts,  be  only  took  the  abort  part  of  the  Ghoat  in  this 
tragedy,  we  are  lo  recollect  that  even  if  be  bad  con- 
sidered himaelf  .competent  to  it,  the  atody  of  such  a 
character  aa  Hamlet,  (the  longest  on  the  stage  aa  it  is 
now  acted,  and  still  longer  aa  it  was  originally  written,) 
innst  have  consumed  more  time  than  be  conld  noil 
aObrd  lo  bestow  upon  it,  eapecially  wbeo  we  call  to 
mind  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  company  who 
had  hitherto  represented  most  of  the  heroes,  and  whose 
excellence  waa  as  undoubted  aa  bia  popularity  waa 
exlraordiuary.  To  Bichard  Bnrbage  was  therefore 
assigned  the  arduous  character  of  the  Prince,  while  Ihe 
author  took  tbe  brief,  but  important  part  of  the  Ghost, 
which  required  person,  deportment,  judgment,  and 


"Hbni 


Li  printed,  u  the  i 


without  inj  pwHc 

uIbt  McouBt  ot  •That  aort  of  puta  he  uaed  lo 

plaji  and  though 

hKiH  Inquired,  1  aerct  could  meet  with  any 

him  Ihia  wsy,  than  Hut  Ehe  top  of  hia  per- 

Qhoil  in  his  own  HiMLsT."— Hoasft  Lift. 

c  alundi  firrt  1100118  tha  playcra  of  "Eierr 

Has  in  Ua  Uniaou 

,"  ud  flnb  among  thoae  uf  "  Se^nus." 

voice,  with  a  delivery  diatinct.  solemn,  and  imprea- 
sive.  All  Ihe  elements  of  a  great  actor  were  needed 
for  the  due  performance  of  "  the  buried  m^ealy  of 
Denmark.'" 

It  may  be  obserred,  in  passing,  that  at  the  period  of 
onr  drama,  aocb  oa  it  exiated  in  the  bands  of  Shake- 
apeare's  immediate  predecessors,  aatbors  were  most 
commonly  actors  also.  Such  was  the  case  with  Greene, 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele,  pCDbably  Nash,  Monday,  Wil- 
son, and  others :  the  samB  practice  prevailed  with  some 
of  their  successors,  Ben  Jooaon,  Haywood,  Webster, 
Field,  etc. :  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date  dramatists  di> 
not  appear  to  have  trodden  the  stage.  We  have  do 
hint  that  Decker,  Chapman,  or  Mataton,  though  cuo- 
temporary  with  Ben  Jonson,  were  actors ;  and  Mna- 
singer,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Middlelon.  Dabome,  snl 
Shirley,  who  may  be  aaid  Id  have  followed  them,  as 
&r  as  we  now  lutow,  never  had  any  thing  to  do  ntlh 
the  performance  of  their  own  dramas,  or  of  those  of 
other  poets.  In  their  day  the  two  depertments  of 
anlbor  and  actor  seem  to  have  been  getterally  distinct, 
while  the  contrary  was  certainly  the  case  aome  years 
anterior  to  the  demise  of  Elizabeth. 

It  ia  impossible  to  determine  what  Shakeapeare  had 
or  had  not  written  in  1SB9.  That  he  bad  chiefly  em- 
ployed hia  pen  in  tbe  revival,  alteration,  and  impmve- 
ment  of  existing  dramas  we  arediaposed  to  believe,  but 
that  he  had  not  ventured  upon  original  compoiilion  it 
wonld  be  too  bold  to  aaaert.    The  Comidt  or  Eaaons 

<  From  a  HS.  epilapb  opoD  Barbage,  (who  died  tai  UtS.)  aold 
unoDg  the  hooka  of  lbs  late  Mr.  Heber.  we  find  Out  be  «u  tba 
oiigina]  Hamlet,  Romeo.  Prince  Ilenr;,  Ueocy  V.,  Ricbnrd  III.. 
Uacbeth.  Brunia.  pehoianui.  81i  jloclc.  Lear,  Pvricles,  ard  Othelio, 
in  Bhakcapeare'a  Ptnyi:  in  those  of  other  dramatlatt  be  waa 
JcTonimo,  in  Kyd^i  "Bpaniih  TTi^dy;"  ADGODk>,  ia  Uanton'a 
"Antonio  and  HellidaT  Frankford  In  T,  Hrrwood'a  "Woman 
Ulled  wiA  KindnoH;"  PhUuter.  In  Besmnont  and  Fletaber'a 
piar  of  that  uune ;  Ambilor.  in  their  '  Hald-i  Tticedr."— See 
"Ills  AUeyn  Fspera."  piioled  by  the  Shakopeare  Bodety.  P. 
XK3L  On  a  nbaequent  page  wo  baTo  InaflTted  Ibo  whoia  paaaaga 
nlalinj  U  Ma  characten  (hnn  the  cpin^  on  Burtaafa. 


Richard  Burbagc 
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we  take  to  be  one  of  the  pieces,  which,  having  been 
first  written  by  an  inferior  dramatist,  was  heightened 
and  amended  by  Shakespeare,  perhaps  aboat  the  date 
c»f  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  Lorx's  Labour's 
Lost,  or  the  Two  GKirTLtMKir  op  YxRoif  a,  may  have 
been  original  compositions  brought  npon  the  stage  prior 
tu  1590.  We  also  consider  it  more  than  probable  that 
Titus  Andronicus  belongs  even  to  an  earlier  period ; 
but  we  feel  satisfied,  that  although  Shakespeare  had  by 
this  time  given  clear  indications  of  powers  superior  to 
those  of  any  of  his  rivals,  he  could  not  have  written  any 
of  his  greater  works  until  some  years  afterwards.^  With 
regard  to  productions  unconnected  with  the  stage,  there 
are  several  pieces  among  his  scattered  poems,  and  some 
of  his  sonnets,*  that  indisputably  belong  to  an  early  part 
of  his  life.  A  young  men,  so  gifted,  would  not,  and 
could  not,  wait  until  he  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  be- 
fore he  made  considerable  and  most  successful  attempts 
at  poetical  composition  r  and  we  feel  morally  certain 
that  Vbnus  aitd  Adohis  was  in  being  anterior  to  Shake- 
speare's quitting  Stratford.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of 
youthful  vigour,  of  strong  passion,  of  luxuriant  imagina- 
tion, together  with  a  force  and  originality  of  expression 
which  betoken  the  first  eflR)rts  of  a  great  mind,  not 
always  well  regulated  in  its  taste:  it  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  open  air  of  a  fine  country  like  War- 
wickshire, with  all  the  fi^shness  of  the  recent  impression 
of  natural  objects;  and  we  will  go  so  for  as  to  say,  that 
we  do  not  think  even  Shakespeare  himself  could  have 
produced  it,  in  the  form  it  bears,  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  forty.  It  was  quite  new  in  its  class,  being 
founded  upon  no  model,  either  ancient  or  modem: 
nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing 
Goraparable  to  it  was  produced  afterwards.  Thus 
in  1593  he  might  call  it,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord 

>  Upon  fhk  poiat  we  eaimot  agree  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins,  who 
has  written  a  very  senaible  sad  clerer  work  called  **  A  brief  view 
of  tfae  EaglUh  Drama,"  12mo.  1840,  where  he  argues  that  Shake- 
tieaa'c  probsbly  began  with  orig^al  eompo«ition,  and  not  with 
the  adaptatkm  and  alteratioa  of  works  he  foond  in  possession  of 
the  stage  when  be  Joined  the  Lord  Chamberlain'a  players.  We 
know  that  the  earliest  charge  against  him  by  a  fellow  dramatist 
was^  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  productions  of  others,  and 
we  hare  every  reason  to  beliere  that  some  of  the  plays  upon 
which  he  was  first  employed  were  not  by  any  means  entirely  his 
own.  It  seems  to  us  more  Ukely  that  Shakespeare  in  the  first  in- 
stance confined  himself  to  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
plays  of  |»edece8BorB,'than  that  he  at  once  found  himself  capable 
oCSnTenting  and  constructing  a  great  original  drama.  However, 
it  is  bat  fiur  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Tomlins.  **  We  are  thus 
driven  to  the  eonclnsion  that  his  writing  must  have  procured  him 
this  distinction.  What  had  he  written)  is  Hie  next  question  that 
presenSi  itsel£  Probably  criminal  plays,  for  the  adaptation  of  tiic 
plays  of  others  could  scarcely  be  entrusted  to  the  inexperienced 
hands  of  a  young  genius,  who  had  not  manifested  his  Imowledge 
of  stage  matters  by  any  productions  of  his  own.  This  Idnd  of 
work  would  be  Jealously  watched  by  the  managers,  and  must 
erer  have  required  great  skfll  and  experience.  Shakespeare, 
mi^^  as  he  was,  was  human,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
a  genhis,  so  ripe,  so  rich,  so  overflowing  as  his,  should  not 
have  its  eotfinsiasm  kindled  into  an  original  production,  and 
not  by  tiie  mechanical  botching  of  the  Inferior  productions  of 
otfaenu'* 

Upon  this  passage  we  have  only  to  remark  that;  according  to 
oar  view,  it  would  have  required  much  more  "skill  and  expe- 
rieaoe"  to  write  a  new  play,  than  merely  to  make  additions  to 
the  speeches  or  soenes  of  an  old  one. 

*  "His  sogar'd  sonnets"  were  handed  about  "among  Us  private 
friends"  many  years  before  tiiey  were  printed :  Frauds  Meres 
them  in  llie  woi^  we  have  quoted,  in  1598. 


Southampton,  "the  Brst  heir  of  his  invention"  m 
a  double  sense,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  first 
printed,  but  because  it  was  the  first  written  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

The  information  we  now  poosess  enables  us  at  once 
to  reject  the  story,  that  Shakespeare's  earliest  employ* 
ment  at  a  theatre  was  holding  the  horses  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  visited  it,  and  that  he  had  under 
him  a  number  of  lads  who  were  known  as  "  Shake- 
speare's boys."  Shiels  in  his  <*  Lives  of  the  Poets,*' 
(published  in  1753  in  the  name  of  Gibber,)  was  the  first 
to  give  currency  to  this  idle  invention:  it  was  repeated 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  has  often  been  reiterated  since ; 
and  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth  notice 
now,  if  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  many  modem  ac- 
counts of  our  great  dramatist.^  The  company  to  which 
he  attached  himself  had  not  unfrequently  performed  in 
Stratford,  and  at  that  date  the  Queen's  players  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  confounded  in  the  provinces,  although  the  differ- 
ence was  well  understood  in  London ;  some  of  the  chief 
members  of  it  had  come  from  his  own  part  of  the  country, 
and  even  finom  the  very  town  in  which  he  was  born : 
and  he  was  not  in  a  station  of  life,  nor  so  destitute  of 
means  and  friends,  as  to  have  been  reduced  to  such  an 
extremity. 

Besides  having  written  Venus  and  Adonis  before  he 
came  to  London,  Shakespeare  may  also  have  composed 
its  counterpart,  Lucrcck,  first  printed  in  1594.  It  is  in 
a  different  stanza,  and  in  some  respects  in  a  different 
style ;  and  after  he  joined  the  Blackfiriars  company,  the 
author  may  possibly  have  added  parts,  (such,  for  instance, 
as  the  long  and  minute  description  of  the  siege  of  Troy 
in  the  tapestry,)  which  indicate  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  modes  and  habits  of  society;  but  even  here 
no  knowledge  is  displayed  that  might  not  have  been 
acquired  in  Waj'wickshire.  As  he  had  exhibited  the 
wantonness  of  lawless  passion  in  Venus  and  Adonis, 
he  followed  it  by  the  exaltation  of  matron-like  chastity 
in  Lucrece;  and  there  is,  we  think,  nothing  in  the 
latter  poem  which  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty,  so  endowed,  might  not  have  written.  Neither 
is  it  at  all  impossible  that  he  had  done  something  in 
connection  with  the  stage  while  he  was  yet  resident  in 
his  native  town,  and  before  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  quit  it.  He  may  have  cotitributed  temporary  pro- 
logues or  epilogues,  and  without  supposing  him  yet  to 
have  possessed  any  extraordinary  art  as  a  dramatist — 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice, — he  may  have  inserted 
speeches  and  occasional  passages  in  older  plays:  he  may 
even  have  assisted  some  of  the  companies  in  getting  up, 

1  It  is  almost  to  be  wondered  that  tiie  getters  up  of  fliis  piece 
of  information  did  not  support  it  by  reference  to  Shakespeare's 
obvious  knowledge  of  horses  and  horsemanship,  displayed  in  so 
many  parts  of  his  works.  The  description  of  tte  horae  in 
VxNus  AND  Adonis  will  at  once  occur  to  every  body ;  and  how 
much  it  wfs  adqailred  at  the  time  is  erident  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  plagiarised  so  soon  after  it  was  published.  For  his  judgment 
of  skill  in  ridin^^  among  other  passages,  see  his  account  of  La- 
mord's  horsemanship  in  Hamlet:  the  propagators  and  supporters 
of  the  horse-holding  anecdote  ought  to  have  added,  that  Shake- 
speare probably  derived  his  minute  and  accurate  acqnaintence 
with  the  subject  from  his  early  obaervntion  of  the  skill  of  die 
En^ish  nobill^  and  gentry,  after  diey  had  rRmounted  at  the 
play-bouse  door  :— 

"  But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seems  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood."— ^Mnsar's  ^.  1^  b.  UL  e. «. 
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and  perfnrmiDg  the  drainu  litej  repreuated  Id  or  dbu 
Strairuni.'  To  lu,  thi*  conjecliire  iippean  plaiuible,  ind 
tbs  pUjen  may  have  experienced  hit  utilitj'  in  both 
depertmcDt*,  and  maj  bave  beld  ontitrong  ioducemeata 
(o  (o  promitiDg  a  novice  (□  conEmne  his  aanatauce  bj 
■connipanyiiig  Ibem  to  Lnudon. 

■  We  biTc  iilnMHlT  atdcd  that  allhoagh  ia  ISW  onlf  one  im- 
Dimed  compwij  perfbnnad  in  SlntfbnL  in  Iba  rer?  neit  jcht 
(that  In  whkh  we  Iuts  luppueed  Shakeepeuv  to  bare  become  a 
Tegular  artor)  tiro  conpantea  were  entrrtained  in  ttie  bonnigfa : 
me  oribeae  conriiKd  of  Ibe  |Hajen  of  tiie  Ear]  of  Lelcettfr,  to 
wbom  Uie  Blacklilan  Ihealre  beknfed ;  and  It  !•  nrj  poiaUHe 


What  we  have  bero  aaid  tBems  a  natural  waj  id  ac- 
conntiD);  liir  Sbakespeare'i  itatioa  ai  a  dnrer  at  ibe 
BlackfrJan  theatre  in  1SB9,  about  three  jean  afker  we 
auppoae  him  ID  have  SDalif  adopted  the  pniiiMknl  uf 
an  actor,  and  to  have  come  lu  London  fur  ibe  parpoaa 
of  purauing  it. 

thai  Shakeipean  al  that  date  exhibited  befon  bli  (eIUiw.tewii*- 
men  in  hia  daw  profraaional  c^Mcitr.    Before  tfaia  time  bii  ppr- 

deacripOoD.    It  b  a  ilrikiiig  el 


M  linalD  tbeaOicab  !■  gintftord. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Wi  oome  aow  to  ths  esrlieat  known  Klliukin  to 
Sh>ke«peare  u  ■  dramstiil ;  and  althoagb  bia  winiaiDe 
i*  not  giren,  wa  apprehend  that  there  can  be  do  beeila- 
tiDii  in  spplyiug  what  u  Hid  to  him :  it  ij  contained  in 
Spennr'i  "  Tear*  of  the  Miuea,"  a  poem  prioted  in 
IJ91.*  The  applicBlinn  of  the  panage  to  Sbakeapeare 
ha*  been  much  conleited,  bat  the  dilBciillj  in  our  mind 
i*,  how  the  lioea  are  to  be  eipluDsd  by  refereuce  ta 
any  oUier  drematiat  of  Ihe  time,  even  anppoting.  aa  we 
haTo  tappoaed  and  believe,  that  our  great  Poet  waa  at 
ihia  period  only  rioiug  into  notice  aa  a  writer  liir  the 
Mage.  We  quale  the  line*  literatim  aa  they  atand  in 
the  edition  of  1591  .— 


Wift  UndlJ  nmnlf^r  under  Mtaikk  ttimi^. 
Our  pkHiil  WUIj,  ah !  lidgadof  JUc: 
mui  wbaa  illiaj  andjoDT  nmimenl 


Wtboot  rcjird  or  dns  Decorum  kfpt : 
Each  Idle  wjl  *t  wlU  prMiunu  to  nuke. 


■  lf.h»e  (BlxkapHn  bj  Boam 

D.  TOL  IL  pule  168)  uTi  that 

"priMr'a-Twioriht 

IIiiih:-». 

11  pubUihed  in  IMO,  but  the 

TutuM  IB  which  U  ttu 

.ppwnd 

beui  <U>e  In  I»l,    It  wu 

IviiiiBd  via  KBiBMher 

pl«wi  under  the  title  af  -  Compljanli. 

t;mataing.uMitv,a,^ 

PoemmT 

the  Wuridi  Vultls.   Wherfr 

of  Ac  next  P>«(>  KUkea  mention. 

Bj  Ed.  Bp.    Londoo.    Im- 

priMed  for  WiniMin  Pon 

K»Ue,ete 

froa  what  fcDowi  ia  gu 

tei^thU 

Tha  moat  atrikbg  of  these  liuea,  with  reference  to 
our  preaent  inquiry,  i*, 

-  Onr  pleuuil  wniT.  ah  <  b  dead  o(  lets"— 
aod  benco,  if  it  stood  alone,  we  imghl  infer  that  Willy. 
whoever  he  might  be,  waa  actually  dead ;  but  the  tatter 
part  of  tlie  thiid  atanza  we  have  quoted  ihowa  oa  in 
what  acnaa  the  wonl  "dead"  ia  to  be  uuderttood: 
Willy  wa*  "dead"  aa  far  a*  regsided  ths  adnunble 
dramatic  talenla  he  bad  alreaily  displuyed,  which  bad 
enabled  him,  even  before  1591,  to  outatrip  all  living 
rivalty,  and  to  ofibrd  the  moat  certain  indicationa  of  the 
still  greater  thing!  Spenser  aaw  he  would  accompliah: 
he  wa*  "dead,"  becaitaa  ha 


In  Idle  Cen. 


It  i*  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  stHnxaa,  and  ajx 
otben,  are  pat  into  the  mouth  of  Thalia,  whose  lamen- 
tation on  Ihe  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  eapecially  in 
comedy,  follows  those  of  Calliope  and  Melpomene. 
Bowe,  under  the  impresnoD  that  the  whole  pafjjr 
referred  to  Shakespeare,  introdnced  it  into  hi*  "  Life," 
in  his  Gnt  edition  of  1709,  bat  nlently  withdrew  it  in 
his  second  edition  of  1714:  his  reason,  perbap*,  waa 
that  he  did  not  see  how,  before  1591,  Shakeapewv 
conid  have  shown  that  be  merited  the  character  giveo 
of  him  and  hi*  pmdac 
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To  aack  be!  Kile,  wd  Truth  to  tmltUe." 
Spenier  koen  wbal  ihe  object  of  bia  eulogy  wu  capa- 
ble nf  iloing,  si  well,  perhipa,  ai  what  he  had  dona ; 
arnd  we  have  Htabliahed  that  more  than  ■  jear  before 
the  pablicodon  of  tbeee  line*,  Bbakeapeare  bad  riaaa  to 
be  a  dutinguished  member  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain'* 
compao;,  and  a  >liarer  in  the  undenakiiig  at  the  Black- 
frian.  Although  we  feel  anured  that  he  bad  not 
oompoaed  any  of  hia  greateat  worka  befure  1591,  he 
may  have  done  much,  beaidea  what  has  came  down  to 
ua,  amply  to  warrant  Spettser  in  applauding  him  beyood 
all  hia  theatrical  conlemporeriea.  Hia  esiliet'.  pnoted 
ptaya,  Romo  mo  Jdliit,  Richakd  II.,  and  Richard 
III.,  bear  datii  in  1597 ;  but  it  i*  indinpulable  that  he 
had  at  that  lime  written  considerably  more,  and  pert  of 
wbal  he  had  an  written  is  contained  in  the  folio  of  1C93, 
never  having  made  III  appearance  in  any  earlier  Ibrm. 
When  Ben  Joama  publiahed  the  targe  volume  of  hia 
"Wotka"  in  I61G,  he  excluded  aeveral  comedie*  in 
which  be  had  been  aMed  by  other  poeta,  and  re-wrote 
part  of  "  Sejanua,"  because,  aajp  auppoaed,  Sbakeapeare, 
(who  performed  in  It.  and  whom  Jonaon  terms  a 
"  happy  geuiui,")  had  ssatated  him  in  tbe  comporitioD 
of  the  tragedy  aa  it  waa  uHginally  acted.  The  player- 
•dilon  oT  tbe  folio  of  Bhakespeare'a-'Camedlea,  Traga- 
diea,  and  Histories,"  b  1633,  may  have  thooght  it  right 
to  pnnoe  the  aame  course,  excepting  in  the  caae  of  Ihe 
three  parta  of  Hekbt  VI:  the  poet,  or  poets,  who  had 
contributed  to  tbeee  hisloriei  (perhaps  Marlowe  and 
34 


Greene)  bad  been  then  dead  thirty  years :  but  with 
reqMct  to  other  pieces,  penon*  adU  livmg,  whether 
aalhora  or  bookaetlers,  might  have  joint  claiina  upon 
them,  and  hence  their  exclusion.'  We  only  put  tbia  aa 
a  poasible  circnmatanoe ;  but  we  are  peimadsd  that 
Sbakeapeare,  early  in  his  theatrical  life,  must  havo 
written  moch,  in  the  way  of  revivals,  alteiatioiu,  or 
joint  productions  with  other  poets,  which  baa  been  fiir 
ever  lost.  We  here,  as  beliire,  conclude  that  Done  of 
his  greatest  origiual  dramatic  pcodaclianB  bad  come 
from  his  pen;  but  if  in  1591  be  had  only  brongbtirat 
the  Two  GxNTLCHXii  or  Vekoiia  and  Love's  LiaoDR'a 
LoiT,  they  are  lo  iafiuitely  superior  to  the  beat  worka 
nf  hia  predecesaoro,  that  the  justice  of  tbe  tribute  paid 
by  Spenser  to  his  genius  would  at  once  be  admitted. 
At  all  events,  belore  1S91  hs  had  given  tbe  deareat  in- 
dications of  high  geniua,  abundantly  sofGcient  to  justify 
tbe  anticipation  of  Spenaer,  that  he  waa  a  mau 

To  mock  tacr  teUe.  ind  Truth  id  ImUste"— 
a  poaaage  which  in  itself  admirobly  comprisee,  and  cum- 


■  We  arc  aot  to  be  underMood  ai 
to  BhskHpevD  qC  Tsrious  playi  Imi 

1661, and etaewbcte.    Wobelieveth __  _ 

Varkthlre  Tngedy,"  lod  that  he  mur  have  cootribolcd  ik,.... 
parts  of  "ArdeD  of  Feversham;"  but  in  fpite  of  tbe  In^FBloaa 
letter  pubUihed  it  Edtnburi^h  hi  ISH.  we  do  not  think  that  he 
Udul  rietiJier  Id  wrlttng  "TbeTwu  Koble  Kiannen."  and  IliiTV 
Is  not  ■  aingle  pungo  to  ~  Tbt  Biith  of  Hgilhi"  wUcb  ta  wotttar 


-cordinf  In  Hw  tacriplkai 


edb-"Tbe 
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preMM  nearlj  all  the  exoellencat  of  which  dranMitic 
poMry  ifl  wuceptible— the  mockery  of  nature,  and  the 
mritatkni  of  trath. 

Another  point  not  hidierto  known,  it,  that  there  m 
•ome  groond  for  thmkmg,  that  Spenaer,  if  Hot  a  War- 
wickshire man,  was  at  one  time  retideot  in  Warwick- 
■hire,  and  later  in  life  he  ma j  have  become  acquainted 
with  Shakespeare.  Hit  birth  has  been  ooi^jectaraUj 
piaoed  in  1553,  and  on  the  authoritj  of  tome  linea  in 
hii  *«Prothalamion'*  it  haa  been  suppoaed  that  be  was 
bom  in  London :  East  Smithfield,  near  the  Tower,  has 
also  been  fixed  upon  as  the  part  of  the  town  where  he 
6nt  drew  breath ;  but  the  parish  registers  in  that  neigh- 
boarbood  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  record  of 
the  erent.  An  Ednumd  Spenser  unquestionably  dwelt 
at  IGngsbory,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1569,  which  was  the 
jsar  when  the  author  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene"  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  a  sizer  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. This  Edmund  Spenser  may  possibly  have  been 
the  frther  of  the  poet,  (whose  Christian  name  is  no 
where  recorded,)  and  if  it  were  the  one  or  the  other, 
it  seems  to  afford  a  link  of  connection,  however  slight, 
between  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  oi  which  we  have 
hsd  no  previous  knowledge.  Spenser  was  at  least 
eleven  years  older  than  Shakespeare,  but  their  eariy 
residence  in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom  may  have 
given  rise  to  an  intimacy  afterwards:  Spenser  must 
have  appreciated  and  admired  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, and  the  author  of  "  The  Tears  of  the  Muses," 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  may  havo  paid  a  merited 
iribate  to  his  young  firiend  of  twenty-six. 

The  Edmund  Spenser  of  Kingsbury  nuy  have  been 
entirely  a  different  person,  of  a  distinct  fiimily,  and 
perhaps  we  are  disposed  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a 
mere  coincidenca  of  names ;  but  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  clinging  to  the  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
the  author  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  that  the  great- 
est romantie  poet  of  this  country  was  upon  terms  of 
friendship  and  cordiality  with  the  greatest  dramatist  of 
the  world.  This  circumstance  may  give  new  point,  and 
s  more  certain  application,  to  the  well-remembered 
Knes  in  the  Midsum mxr-Nioht's  Drxam,  (act  v.  scene 
1.)  m  which  Shakespeare  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  death  of  Spenser,'  and  which  may  have  been  a  sub- 
sequent insertion,  for  the  sake  of  repaying  a  debt  of 
Sntitade. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  what  may  have 
been  lost,  if  we  are  asked  what  we  think  it  likely  that 
Shikespeare  had  written  in  and  before  1591,  we  should 
answer,  that  he  had  altered  and  added  to  the  three  parts 
of  HiHRT  VI.,  that  he  had  written,  or  aided  in  writing, 
Titus  Akdrosiicus,  that  he  had  revived  and  amended 
the  CoMXDT  or  Errors,  and  that  he  had  composed 

1  DifliBrences  of  opinion,  founded  upoDdiseordsDces  of  contem- 
pormeottfl,  or  nearly  oontemporsneoos,  represcntatians,  have 
prenOed  respecting  the  extreme  pover^  of  Spenser  at  die  time 
«f  hit  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  pension  of  SOL  a 
TMT  (at  least  2502.  of  oar  present  money)  from  the  royal  boooty, 
^"UA  probably  ha  receired  to  the  last  At  fiie  same  time  we 
tUnk  tiiere  is  much  plaosibOity  in  the  story  that  Lord  Bnrgfaley 
■tood  in  the  way  of  some  special  pecuniary  gift  from  Elizabeth. 
IV  Rev.  a  J.  Todd  disbelieTes  it,  and  fai  his  **Life  of  Spenser" 
eslk  it  "a  cahunny/'  on  the  foundation  of  the  pension,  without 
csBiideriBg,  perhaps,  that  the  epigram,  attributed  to  Spenser^ 
n^  have  been  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  by  ttie  Lord 
(rfsome  •ii««tLiwi  proof  of  tfie  Queen's  admiration  for 


the  TwoGKNTLBMBaop  VcRoifA,and  Lovb*s  Laboor*s 
Lost.  Thus,  looking  only  at  his  extant  works,  we  see 
that  the  eulogy  of  Spenser  was  well  warranted  by  the 
plays  Shakespeare,  at  that  eariy  date,  had  produced. 

If  the  evidence  upon  this  point  were  even  mora 
scanty,  we  should  be  convinced  that  by  "  our  pleaaant 
Willy"  Spenser  meant  William  Shakespeare,  by  the 
foot  that  such  acharacter  as  be  gives  oonld  belong  to  iw) 
other  dramatist  of  the  time.  Greene  can  have  no  pr^ 
tensions  to  it,  nor  Lodge,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Peele ;  Marlowe 
had  never  touched  comedy:  but  if  these  have  no  title 
to  the  praise  that  they  had  noocked  nature  and  imitated 
truth,  the  claim  put  in  by  Malone  for  Lyly  is  little  short 
of  absurd.  Lyly  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  most  artificial 
and  affected  writer  of  his  day :  his  dramas  have  nothing 
like  nature  or  truth  in  them;  and  if  it  could  be  establish- 
ed that  Spenser  and  Lyly  were  on  the  most  intimate 
footing,  even  the  exaggerated  admiratioa  of  the  fondest 
friendship  could  hardly  have  carried  Spenser  to  the 
extreme  to  which  be  has  gone  in  his  '*  Tears  ol  the 
Muses.** 

With  regard  to  the  lines  which  state,  that  Willy 

**Doth  n^usr  choose  to  sit  fai  idle  Cell, 
Than  so  himaelfe  to  mockerie  to  seU,** 

we  have  already  shovm  that  in  1589  there  must  have 
been  some  compulsory  cessation  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances, which  affected  not  only  offending,  but  unoffend- 
ing companies :  hence  the  certificate,  or  more  properly 
remonstrance,  of  the  sixteen  sharers  in  the  Blackfiiars. 
The  choir-boys  of  St  Paul's  were  silenced  for  bringing 
"matters  of  state  and  religion**  on  their  stage,  when 
they  introduced  Martin  Mar-prelate  into  one  of  their 
dramas :  and  the  players  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord 
Strange  were  prohibited  from  acting,  as  for  as  we  can 
learn,  on  a  similar  ground.  The  interdiction  of  perform- 
ances by  the  children  of  Paul's  was  persevered  in  for 
about  ten  years;  and  although  the  public  companiea 
(i(ter  some  inquiries  by  conmiissioners  specially  ap- 
pointed) were  allowed  again  to  follow  their  vocation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  temporary 
suspension  of  all  theatrical  exhibitions  in  London.  This 
suspension  commenced  a  short  time  before  Spenser 
wrote  his  '*  Tears  of  the  Muses,**  m  which  he  notices 
the  silence  of  Shakespeare. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long  the  order, 
inhibiting  theatrical  performances  generally,  was  perse- 
vered in;  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  in  1592, 
and  in  the  autunm  of  the  year,  when  the  number  of 
deaths  was  greatest,  "the  Queen's  players,'*  in  their 
progress  round  the  country,  whither  they  wandered 
when  thus  prevented  from  acting  in  the  metropolis, 
performed  at  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  heads  of  the  university. 

the  aothor  of  "The  Faerie  Queene.**  Fuller  first  published  tfas 
anecdote  in  his  -  Worthies,"  1669 ;  but  sixty  years  earlier,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  Spenser,  the  story  was 
current,  for  we  find  tbe  lines  in  Bfannin^iam's  Diary,  (HarL  MS. 
5353,)  under  the  date  of  May  4, 1602:  they  are  thus  introduced: 
**  When  her  Mi^esty  had  giren  order  that  Spenser  should  have 
a  reward  for  his  poems,  but  Spenser  could  have  nottiing;  be  pr^ 
senled  her  wiUi  tiiese  verses — 

**  It  pleaa'd  your  Grace  upon  a  time 
To  grant  me  reason  for  my  rhyme ; 
But  from  that  time  untQ  this  season, 
1  heard  of  neither  riiyme  nor  reason.* 
35 
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It  WW  Bi  thi*  JDDctaro,  pmbabljr,  if  indend  ho  ever 
ware  in  that  countiy,  that  Sbakeapeare  vinied  Italy. 
Mr.  C.  Annilage  Brown,  in  hit  very  cIotst,  and  original 
work,  "  Shukeapeare'i  AnlolnographicBl  Poemi,"  bu 
mainlaitied  the  affinnative  with  great  confidence,  and 
bai  bronglil  into  one  view  bU  the  internal  evidence 
aSbrdeJ  by  tbe  prodoctioni  of  oor  great  dramatiU. 
Rxteraal  efidence  there  ii  none,  aince  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion of  nich  a  journey  hat  deacended  to  a*.  We  own 
(hat  tbe  internal  evidence,  in  onr  estiinaltan,  is  by  no 
TiieBua  aa  ilrong  a«  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  baa 
evinced  great  ingenuity  and  ability  in  tbe  coodoct  of 
hit  caie,  and  hai  niade  a*  much  at  poarible  of  hii  proofe. 
He  dwell*,  among  other  thingl,apon  the  bet,  that  there 
were  no  coalemporaneou*  tranalationa  of  the  lalea  on 
which  tbe  MiRCHaBT  or  Vihice  and  Othkllo  are 
foanded ;  but  Shakeapeare  may  have  nndenlood  at 
nincb  Italian  as  anawered  hia  purpoae  without  having 
gone  to  Venice.  For  the  laine  rea»n  we  lay  no  atreaa 
upon  tbe  recently ^liacovered  fact,  (not  known  when 
Mr,  Brown  wrote,)  that  Shakoipeare  conrtnicled  bu 
TwE[.rTH  NioBT  with  Ibe  aid  of  one  or  two  Italian 
cnmedie* :  tbey  may  have  found  their  way  into  England, 
and  be  may  have  read  them  in  tbe  original  language. 
That  Shakeapeare  wai  capable  of  IraiulaUng  Italian 
aufBcieotly  for  hb  own  purpoaea,  wc  are  morally  eerlaio ; 
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but  we  think  that  if  he  lud  tnvelled  to  Venice,  Verona, 
or  Florence,  we  ihoaM  have  had  more  diatinct  and 
poaitive  teatimony  of  the  bet  in  bi*  woAa  than  can  be 
adduced  from  ifaem. 

Other  aathora  of  Ae  time  have  left  ancb  evidotee 
behttid  them  aa  cannot  be  disputed.  Lyiy  lella  m  ao 
distinctly  in  more  tbao  oae  of  hia  piecea,  and  Rich  in- 
forms us  tbit  be  became  scqnwnled  with  the  novel*  be 
Inuulated  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Alp* :  Daniel  lei* 
na  know  where  certwn  of  his  aonnets  were  compoaed  : 
Lodge  wrote  aeme  of  hi*  tiBcti  abroad:  Naab  gives  as 
Ibe  place*  where  he  met  partioutar  perwma ;  and  bia 
friend  Greene  admit*  hi*  obligation*  to  Italy  sod  Spain, 
wbilher  he  had  travelled  early  in  life  in  parinil  of 
letters.  In  truth,  at  that  period  and  afterward*,  there 
•eem*  to  have  been  a  pravwling  rage  fur  foreign  travel, 
and  it  extended  itaelf  to  actors,  aa  well  a*  to  poets ;  tar 
we  know  (hnl  William  Kempe  wa*  in  Borne  in  1601. 
Altliongb  we  do  not  believe  Ibat  Sbakeipeare  ever  was 
in  Italy,  we  admit  that  we  are  without  evidence  to 
prove  a  negative;  and  be  may  have  gone  there  without 
having  left  behind  him  any  diatiikct  record  of  the  bet. 
At  the  dale  to  which  we  are  now  adverting  he  might 
certainly  have  had  a  convenient  opportunity  for  doing 
*o,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  temporary  prohibition  of  dra- 
matic performance*  m  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Ddkiko  the  pnnleiieB  of  the  infectious  maladj'  of 
L'>93,  dtboagh  not  of  it,  died  one  of  tbe  mMl  notoriooi 
•ul  diftingnMied  of  the  liteiary  men  of  tbe  titae — 
Ruben  Or«eae.  He  expired  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1599,  ud  left  behind  him  e  work  purporting  Co  have 
heen  wrilteD  daring  bit  laat  iUneM :  it  wa>  pahlisbed  ■ 
few  month*  afterwerdi  by  Henry  Chettle,  ■  fellow  dra- 
■naliM.  onder  the  title  of  "  A  Groataworth  of  Wit,  txiughl 
with  a  Million  of  Sepentince,"  bearing  tbe  date  of  1593. 
ud  preceded  by  an  addreai  from  Greene  "  To  Ihoie 
tieatlemen,  hi*  quondam  acquaintance,  who  ipend  their 
witiin  nuthing  Fliym."  Here  we  meet  with  tbe  ucond 
noiiiM  of  Shaketpeare,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  with 
Ncb  a  near  approach  to  it,  Ihat  nobody  can  doubt  thai 
he  WM  intended.  We  quota  tbe  whole  paange,  first 
<4»ernng  IhatOTeene  i«  addrewnghioueirparticulBrly 
In  Markmre,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  urging  them  to 
l>reak  off  all  coonectjon  with  playen'.' — "  Bate  minded 
man  all  ibree  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned ; 
Inr  unto  nooe  of  you,  Uke  me,  sought  tboee  burs  lo 
clme;  tboae  poppets,  I  mean,  that  speak  from  our 
Tnoaths,  Aoae  aalicks  ganuihed  in  our  colours.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  I,  lo  whom  diey  all  have  been  behold- 
ing; is  it  not  like  that  you,  lo  whom  tttey  have  all  been 
beholding,  shall  (were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  sow) 

■  Wc  ban  HjcnedaiilitsDrttae  sutfaealliHET  of  the  "  OrottiinHtli 
of  Wit."  *•  iwork  br  Oiwub.  ChetOe  wu  a  needj  dnmstUt 
•Hi  poasiblj  wrou  tl  ia  ordrr  to  stbII  hiDwIf  of  the  hl«fa  popn- 
luitT  at  Greeae.  Iben  Jiut  dsad.  FiJUag  into  K)iiia  dlKrcdlt,  In 
'iiiHipiBieB  tt  tbe  puMkittgD  of  It.  Chettle  r«  suerted  Ihsl  Lt 
«H  bj  Gmae,  bol  bs  Bdinfttfld  fliat  the  msciucTlpt  from  which 


be  both  of  ibem  at  once  (bnaken  f  Yes,  tmtt  tbem 
not  1  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  with  his  Tigtr'i  ktart  mrapp'd  m  o  ftay 
er'i  kide,  aupposea  be  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  oul  a 
blank-Terse,  as  die  best  of  you :  and,  being  an  abM>luta 
JohanKtt  Fae-totum.  a,  in  hia  own  conceit,  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  counHy.  O !  that  I  might  entnal  your 
rare  wils  to  bo  employed  in  more  profitable  coursea. 
and  let  these  apes  imitate  your  put  excellence,  and 
never  more  acquaint  tbem  with  your  admired  inven- 

Tbe  chief  and  obviona  purpose  of  this  address  is  to 
induce  Marlowe.  Lodge,  and  Peele  to  cease  la  write  for 
the  stage:  and,  in  the  course  of  hia  exhortation,  Greene 
bitterly  mveigha  againal  "  an  npalart  crow,"  who  bad 
availed  himself  of  the  dramatic  labours  of  others,  wbu 
imagined  bimself  able  to  write  as  good  blank-verse  as 
any  of  hia  conlempoTBries,  who  was  a  Jnlutmut  Foe- 
loltm,  and  who,  in  his  own  ojntuon,  was  "the  only 
Shaxi-scxri  b  a  country."  All  this  ia  clearly  levelled 
al  Sbakeapeare.  under  the  purposely-perverted  name  of 
Skake-ttnt.  and  the  worda,  ■'  Tiger'a  heart  wrapp'd  in 
■  player's  bide,"  are  a  parody  upon  a  line  in  a  historical 
play,  "O,  tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide," 
from  which  Shakespeare  bad  token  hia  Hmmt  TI.. 
Part  IlL' 

From  hence  it  ia  evident  that  Shakespeare,  near  the 
end  of  1592.  had  establiibed  toch  a  repulatioa,  and  was 
•o  imporlani  a  rival  of  the  dtnnatitts,  who,  until  be 
cmne  forward,  bad  kept  undisputed  poasetsiou  of  tbe 
glage,  as  lo  excite  tbe  envy  and  enmity  of  Greene,  dur- 

I  Sea  Oilt  potail  mora  fuDf  IDuitfstBd  la  the  IntrodnclloD  la 
Hnnt  VL  Pait  UL,  where  the  pmal  edUcr  lirei  hli  rassoai 
tor  itlssiiiirlin  whoSy  from  Mr.  ColUer's  opbdoB. 
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ing  hb  last  illneu.  It  alto,  we  think,  Mtablishet  another 
point  not  hitherto  adverted  to,  viz.  that  oar  great  Poet 
possessed  such  variety  of  talent,  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company  of  which  he  was  a  memher,  he  coold  do 
any  thing  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  perform :  he 
was  the  Johannet  Fae4otum  of  the  association:  he  was  an 
actur,  and  he  was  a  writer  of  original  plays,  an  adapter 
and  improver  of  those  already  in  existence,  (some  of 
them  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele,)  and  no 
doabt  ho  contributed  prologues  or  epilogues,  and  inserted 
scenes,  speeches,  or  passages  on  any  temporary  emer- 
gency. Having  his  ready  assistance,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's servants  required  few  other  contributions  from 
rival  dramatists:  Shakespeare  was  the  Johannes  Fac- 
totum who  could  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing  connected 
with  his  profession,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
thrown  men  like  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  even 
Marlowe  himself,  into  the  shade.  In  our  view,  there- 
fore, the  quotation  we  have  made  from  the  ''Grouts- 
worth  of  Wit"  proves  more  than  has  been  usually  col- 
lected from  it. 

It  was  natural  and  proper  that  Shakespeare  should 
take  offence  at  this  gross  and  public  attack :  that  he  did 
there  is  no  doubt,  for  we  are  told  so  by  Chettle  himself, 
the  avowed  editor  of  the  *' Groatsworth  of  Wit:"  he 
does  not  indeed  mention  Shakespeare,  but  he  designates 
him  so  intelligibly  that  there  is  no  room  for  dispute. 
Marlowe,  also,  complained  of  the  manner  in  which 
Greene  had  spoken  of  him  in  the  same  work,  but  to 
him  Chettle  made  no  apology,  while  to  Shakespeare  he 
offered  all  the  amends  in  his  power. 

His  apology  to  Shakespeare  is  contained  in  a  tract 
called  ''Kind-heart's  Dream,"  which  was  published 
without  date ;  but  as  Greene  expired  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, 1592,  and  Chettle  tells  us,  in  "  Kind-heart's 
Dream,"  that  Greene  died  ^  about  three  months  "  before, 
it  is  certain  that  "  Kind-heart's  Dream"  came  out  prior 
to  the  end  of  1592,  as  we  now  calculate  the  year,  and 
about  three  months  before  it  expired,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  that  period.  The  passage  relating  to  Mar* 
lowe  and  Shakespeare  is  so  interesting  that  we  extract 
it  entire  :— 

**  About  three  months  liiioe  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving 
msny  papers  in  sundry  booksellers'  hand*:  amoog  others  hit 
QroaUwortk  of  H%  in  which  a  letter,  written  to  divers  play- 
malcers.  is  otfensiTely  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  because 
on  tile  dead  they  cannot  be  areng^ed,  ttiey  wilfully  forge  in  their 
cooceifes  a  living  author,  and  after  tossing  it  to  and  fro.  no  remedy 
but  it  must  light  on  me.  How  I  have,  all  the  time  of  my  convers- 
ing in  printing,  hindered  the  bitter  inveighing  against  scholars,  it 
hath  been  very  Veil  known ;  and  how  in  that  I  dealt,  I  can  suflB- 
ciently  prove.  Witii  neither  of  them,  that  take  offence,  was  I  ac- 
quainted ;  and  with  one  of  ttxm  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never 
be:  the  other,  [Shakespeare]  whom  at  tiiattime  I  did  not  so 
much  spare,  as  since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated 
the  heat  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion 
(especially  in  such  a  case,  tiie  author  being  dead,)  that  I  did  not 
I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  ori^^nal  foult  had  been  my  lault ;  because 
myself  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  dvil,  than  he  excellent 
in  the  quality  he  professes :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  re- 
ported his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and 
his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art  For  the  first, 
[Marlowe]  whose  learning  I  reverence,  and  at  the  perusing  of 
Greene's  book  struck  out  what  then  in  conscience  I  bought  he  in 
some  displeasure  writ  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  it  was 
lntolerable,himI  would  wish  to  use  me  no  worse  than  I  deserve." 

The  accusation  of  Greene  against  Marlowe  had  refer- 
ence to  the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions:   the 
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attack  upon  Shakespeare  we  have  already  inserted. 
In  Chettle's  apology  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  moat  no- 
ticeable points  is  the  tribute  he  pays  to  our  great  dra- 
matist's abilities  as  an  actor,  "  his  demeanour  no  less 
civ3,  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  profeases.'* 
The  word  "  qiudity"  was  applied,  at  that  date,  peco- 
liariy  and  technically  to  acting,  and  the  "quality" 
Shakespeare  "  professed"  was  that  of  an  actor.  "His 
facetious  grace  in  writing"  is  separately  adverted  to, 
and  admitted,  while  "  his  uprightness  of  dealing"  is 
attested,  not  only  by  Chettle's  own  experience,  but  by 
the  evidence  of  "  divers  of  worship."  Thus  the  amends 
made  to  Shakespeare  for  the  envious  assault  of  Greene 
^WB  most  decisively  the  high  opinbn  entertained  of 
him,  towards  the  close  of  1592.  as  an  actor,  an  an^ior, 
and  a  man.* 

We  have  already  inserted  Spenser's  warm,  but  not 
less  judicious  and  well-merited,  euloghim  of  Shake- 
speare, in  1591,  when,  in  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  be 
addresses  him  as  Willy,  and  designates  hrin — 

** that  same  gentle  spirit  from  whose  pen 

Large  streames  of  hoonie  and  sweete  nectar  flowe." 

If  we  were  to  trust  printed  dates,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  same  year  the  author  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene  " 
gave  another  proof  of  his  admiration  of  our  great  dra- 
matist :  we  allude  to  a  passage  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come 
home  again,"  which  was  published  with  a  dedication 
dated  27th  December,  1591;  but  Malone  proved,  be- 
yond all  cavil,  that  for  1591  we  ought  to  read  1594, 
th^  printer  having  nuule  an  extraordinary  blander.  In 
that  poem  (after  the  author  has  spoken  of  many  living 
and  dead  poets,  some  by  their  names,  as  Alabaster  and 
Daniel,  and  others  by  fictitioas  and  fanciful  appellations^} 
he  has  these  lines: — 

1  More  than  ten  years  afterwards,  Chettle  paid  another  tribute 
to  Shakespeare,  undei  the  name  of  Melicert  in  his  **  England's 
Mourning  Garment:"  the  auAor  is  reproaching  tiie  leading  poets 
ol  the  day,  Daniel,  Warner.  Chapman,  Drayton,  Jonson.  Sackrille, 
Decker,  etc.,  for  not  writing  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  Jnstdead :  he  thus  addresses  Shakespeare : — 

"Nor  dodi  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear. 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert 

And  to  his  lays  open'd  her  royal  ear. 
Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  Rape,  daae  by  that  Tarquin  deadL** 

This  passage  is  important  with  reference  to  the  royal  encourage^ 
roent  given  to  Shakespeare,  in  consequenoe  of  the  approbatioo 
of  his  plays  at  court:  Elizabeth  had  ** graced  his  desert**  and 
''open'd  her  royal  ear,"  to  "his  lays."  Chettle  did  not  long  8ar< 
vire  the  publication  of  "  England's  Mourning  Garment"  in  1603 : 
he  was  dead  in  1607,  as  he  is  spoken  of  in  Decker's  "  Knig^tfs 
Conjuring."  of  that  year,  as  a  rery  corpulent  ^ost  in  the  Elyaian 
Fields.  He  had  been  originally  a  printer,  then  became  a  book- 
seller,  and,  finally,  s  pamphleteer  and  dramatist  Ho  was,  in 
Tarious  degrees,  concerned  in  about  forty  plays. 

s  Malone,  with  a  good  deal  oi  research  and  patience,  goes  over 
an  the  pseudo-names  in  "  Colin  Clouf  s  come  home  again,"  apply* 
ing  each  to  poets  of  the  time ;  but  how  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory any  attempt  of  the  kind  must  neceasarfly  be,  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  ain^e  instance.  Malone  refers  the  following  lines 
to  Arthur  Oolding :— > 

'*  And  there  is  old  Palemon,  free  from  spite, 

Whose  careful  pipe  may  make  the  hearers  me; 
Yet  he  himself  may  rued  be  more  right 
Who  sung  so  long,  untfl  quite  hoarse  he  grew." 

The  passage,  in  truth,  applies  to  Thomas  Churchyard,  as  he  him* 
self  faiformt  us  in  his  "  Pleasant  Discourse  of  Court  and  WarSk** 
1596 :  he  complains  of  neglect  and  XoQm  us  tiiat  the  court  Is^ 
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A  geotler  ibepbrrd  my  bo  vh^fe  be  found, 
WboK  KoK.  full  af  hl«fa  UumEfai'i  inTentkai. 
DMh,  Uke  htmielt  hendcuDj  kiuhL" 

Malons  lakM  paioa  to  eMabliih  that  tbu  pwiaiee  ap- 
plies to  Sbakespearo,  sllbougb  be  penlaBCLoudj  d^iied 
Hat "  our  plsuuit  Willjr"  of  "  Tbe  Tean  oT  the  Humm" 
mt  intendBd  for  bim.  Wo  btve  no  doubt  on  either 
point;  and  ii  i*  worthy  of  notice  that  the  aame  epithet 
ii  givoD  in  both  cates  to  the  penon  addreiMd,  and  that 
epithet  ooe  which,  at  a  tubaeqnent  date,  almoat  con- 
•lantly  aocxraipaaied  the  name  of  Bhakeapeore.  In 
"  Tb«  Tean  of  the  Muiea  "  he  ii  caUed  a  "  gaitU  ■[urit," 
and  in  "  CoUn  Cloat'i  come  bome  tgaia"  we  are  told 
■hat— 

"  A  ^vmjff-  ■beph^'l  "^J  >">  wboro  be  roDnd." 
Id  the  aame  feeling  Beo  Jodsod  calls  him  "  n;  gtiUie 
Shaketpeare"  in  the  noble  copy  of  veraes  prefixed  to 
the  folio  of  1633,  and  he  repeals  the  same  epithet  in 
his  Tenee  on  the  portrait  in  the  Jblio  of  1623 ;  so  (hat 
tbe  term  became  pecaliaTlf  applied  to  our  great  aod 
amiable  dramatist.'  This  coincidence  of  expression 
lends  to  esiablisb  that  Spenser  had  Shakespeare  in  his 
mind  wbea  he  wrote  his  "  Tears  of  ihe  MDaeB,"in  1591, 
■nd  his  "  Calin  Cloat'i  come  home  again,"  in  1594.  In 
■lie  later  instance  the  whole  dsKriptiaD  is  Dearly  as 
Bppmpriate  as  in  the  earlier,  with  the  addition  of  a  line, 

■-  Hk  plsEfbrm  vb«re  tH  poeti  IhrlTo, 


piutMgo  Above  eilneted  froi 
'  be  mentlou  SbukevpetrB*!  "  ^CDtle  eaprestiom 
V  perhaps  rather  referring  Co  hli  acyle  of  compoi 


which  has  a  clear  and  abrions  rcferenca  to  the  patru 
nymio  of  onr  Poet:  his  Muse,  says  Spenser — 
"  Dott^  Uke  hinuelt  hsnriullr  •otmd." 
These  words  alone  may  be  taken  to  show  that, 
between  1591  and  1594,  Shakespeare  had  somewhat 
changed  the  charscter  of  his  compontioos :  Spenser 
having  applaniled  hiTn,  in  his  "  Tears  of  Ibe  Moses,"  for 
unriTatled  talents  in  comedy,  (a  department  of  the  drama 
to  which  Sbokespenre  bad,  perhaps,  at  that  date  espe- 
cially, though  ni>t  eiclnsively,  devoted  himself,}  in  bis 
"  Colin  Clout"  spake  uf  Ihe  "  high  thought's  invention" 
which  then  filled  Shakespeare's  muse,  and  made  her 
sound  as  "heroically"  as  his  name.  Of  his  geninsi  iu 
a  loftier  strain  of  poetry  than  belonged  to  comedy,  onr 
great  dramatist,  by  ibi  year  1S94,  must  have  given 
•ome  Temarkabte  and  undeniable  proofs.  In  1591  he 
had  perhaps  written  his  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and 
Two  Gentlehih  or  VEHONt;  bat  in  1594  be  had,  no 
doubt,  prodaced  one  or  more  of  his  great  historical 
plays,  bis  Bichard  II.  and  Ricnmp  III.,  boib  of  wbicb, 
as  before  remarked,  together  with  Bomo  ahd  Juliit, 
came  from  the  press  in  1597.  One  circumstance  leads 
to  the  belief  ihat  Bichshd  III.  wasbroogbt  out  in  1S94. 
viz.  that  in  that  year  an  impression  of  "  The  True  Tra- 
gedy of  Richard  the  Third,"  (an  older  play  than  thai  of 
Shakespeare,}  was  published  that  it  migbl  be  bought 
under  the  notion  that  it  was  tbe  new  drama  by  the  most 
popular  poet  of  the  dey,  then  b  a  coarse  of  representa- 
tion. It  is  most  probable  that  Bicharo  II.  bad  been 
composed  before  Ricuako  111.,  and  to  either  or  both 
of  them  the  lines — 

"  Wbose  Hose,  full  of  blah  tlun^i  lBTentk«, 

Dodi.  Uke  himself,  herolcsllj  sooad," — 

wQl  abondantly  apply.    The  diBerence  in  the  charaeter 

of  Spenser's  tribute*  to  Shakespeare,  in  1591  and  1594, 

was  occasioned  by  the  diSerenca  in  the  character  of  his 
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HiTi.io  irrivMl  At  the  year  1594,  wa  may  take  ihia 
oppnrlDiuty  of  itating  which  of  Sliakeapeare'i  extant 
urorka.  ia  our  opinion,  had  by  that  date  beea  produced. 
We  have  already  mentioaed  th«  Ihree  part*  of  Herri 
VL,  TiTUi  A«DSONicu>,  the  Cohidt  or  Ebroks,  the 
Two  QiNTLEHKii  OF  ViittOB*,  aod  Lovk's  Libour's 
Lo«T,  a>  in  being  in  1591;  and  in  ihe  iaierval  between 
1591  and  1594,  we  apprehend,  he  bad  added  lo  them 
BicHABD  II.  and  Richard  III. 

We  miut  now  retDm  lo  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  order 
lo  advert  to  k  difiVireDt  nibjecl. 

Adwanent  baa  recently  beendiicovered  in  Ihe  Stale 
Pnper  OHico,  wbioh  is  inleresbng  with  reepect  tu  ihn 
religious  tenet*,  or  worldly  circunutance&,  of  Shalte- 
■pearc'i  Cilbar  in  1593.  Sir  Thomaa  Lucy,  ^ir  Fulke 
Gravilie,  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  Sir  John  Harringloa,  and 
bar  other*,  having  been  appointed  conumHionen  lo 
make  iDquirisa  "  loucbiug  all  inch  persona"  as  were 
"  jesaiti,  aeminary  priests.  fugitiTes,  or  rscomnlea,"  in 
the  coanly  of  Warwick,  sent  to  ibe  privy  conncil  what 
they  call  thnr  "  Mcond  cenificale,"  on  the  25Ui  Seplem. 
bfir,  1593.  It  a  divided  into  different  henda,  according 
to  the  reapoctive  hundreds,  parishes,  etc..  and  each 
page  is  Hgoed  by  them.  One  of  tbeae  dtviaiona  applies 
to  Btrairord.upon-Avon,  and  the  retnm  of*  names  there 
is  thus  introduced : — 

"  Tlw  UBMS  of  ill  nitiJi  ReFnHutM  u  hste  bens  heinofbrs 
prvanDlBd  Car  not  comtnge  voDCIblle  to  Uw  church,  k. 


«  appended  to  thia  inlrodnccioo  are 


r.  lotm  Wicrltr. 


Wmiun  BAinlDti. 

HJcbard  Buruigtoo. 

WUllam  FluelloD. 

Oeorfg  fiardolf^ :"' 


Kr.  John  Bhukiperv, 
llunAu  Jum,  (lias  Qj]m, 
and  opposite  to  them,  aeperaled  by  a  bracket,  we  read 
theae  words: — 

-IliiiartaiMlliSMlaitiibiecoomcnoHoclioteha  forfcarc 
ofproeassB  of  dcbte." 

Here  we  find  the  name  of  "  Mr,  John  Sbokeapeore" 
either  as  a  recusant,  or  aa  "  forbearing  the  Church,"  <ni 
acconni  of  the  fear  of  pracBaB  for  debt,  or  on  account 
of  "age,  sickneaa,  or  impotency  of  body,"  mentioned 
in  the  inlToductian  to  the  documeot.  The  queation  is. 
to  which  cause  we  are  to  allribute  his  abaenca;  aitd 
with  regard  to  procesa  for  debt,  we  are  to  recollect  Ihnl 
it  could  not  be  served  on  Sunday,  ao  that  spprebensioti 
of  that  kind  need  tiot  have  kept  him  away  from  cburcli 
on  the  Sabbath.  Neither  was  it  likely  that  bii  son. 
who  WHS  Bl  this  date  profitably  employed  in  London  as 
so  aclor  and  author,  and  who  throe  years  before  was  h 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriaia  theatre,  would  have  allownl 
his  ftther  to  continue  so  distreaaed  for  money,  aa  not  tn 
be  able  to  attend  the  usual  place  of  divine  wonbip. 
Therefore,  although  John  Shakaapeare  was  certainly 
in  great  pecuoiaty  difficultiea  at  the  time  hii  son  Wil- 
liam quilled  Stntford,  we  altogether  reject  the  notioa 
that  that  aon  bad  permilted  hia  (kther  to  live  in  com- 
paniive  want,  while  he  himself  posaeaasd  more  tlmn 
competence. 
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"  Age,  aickiieM,  and  hnpotoncj  of  body/*  may  indeed 
hftTo  kept  John  Shakespeare  from  church,  bat  apon  thii 
pomt  we  have  no  mformatkm  beyond  the  &ot,  that  if  he 
were  bom,  as  Malone  anppoaet,  in  1530,  be  was  at  this 
date  only  sixty-two. 

Vfith  regard  to  his  religions  opinions,  it  is  certain 
that,  after  ho  became  alderman  of  Stratford,  on  the  4th 
July,  1565,  be  most  hare  taken  the  nsoal  oath  required 
from  all  Protestanta;  bat,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  borough,  it  was  not  administered  to  him  until  the 
y  IStfa  September  following  his  election.  This  trifling 
dreomstance  perhaps  hardly  desenres  notice,  as  it  may 
hare  been  nsoal  to  choose  the  corporate  oflScers  at  one 
court,  and  to  swear  them  in  at  the  next.  So  &r  John 
Shakespeare  may  have  conformed  to  the  requhvments 
of  the  law,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
adopted  all  the  new  Protestant  tenets,  or  that  having 
adopted  them,  like  various  other  oonscientioas  men,  he 
•aw  reason  afterwards  to  return  to  the  fiuth  he  had 
abandoned.  We  have  no  evidence  on  this  point  as 
regards  him,;  but  we  have  evidence,  as  regards  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Thomas  Greene,  who  is  described 
in  the  certificate  of  the  oomnussioners  as  then  of  a  dif- 
ferent parish,  and  wbo,  it  is  added,  had  confessed  that 
ha  bad  been  **  reconciled  to  the  Romish  religion." 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Greene  was  **m  most  wilful  recusant;'*  and 
aldwugh  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  forming 
even  an  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  Mary  Shake- 
speare adhered  to  the  ancient  fiuth,  it  is  indisputable, 
if  we  may  rely  upon  the  representation  of  the  commis- 
sioners,  that  some  of  her  fimuly  continued  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  document  under  consideFation  it  is 
stated,  that  Mrs.  Mary  Arden  and  her  servant  John 
Browne  bad  been  presented  to  the  commissioners  as 
rscusants,  and  that  they  had  been  so  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  former  return  by  the  same  ofRcial  persons. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  the  &ith  of  our  Poet's 
father,  we  ought  to  put  entirely  out  of  view  the  paper 
upon  which  Dr.  Drake  lays  some  sti^pss  ;i  we  mean  the 
sort  of  religious  will,  or  confession  of  fiiith,  supposed  to 
have  been  found,  about  the  year  1770,  concealed  in  the 
tiling  of  the  house  John  Shakespeare  is  conjectured  to 
have  inhabited.  It  was  printed  by  Malone  in  1790, 
but  it  obviously  merits  no  attention,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  spurious.  Malone  onco 
looked  upon  it  as  authentic,  but  he  corrected  his  judg- 
ment reelecting  it  afterwards. 

Upon  the  new  matter  we  have  here  been  able  to 
produce,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion,  and  to  decide  for  himself  whether  John 
Shakeq>eare  forbore  church,  in  1592,  because  he  was 
in  fisar  of  arrest,  because  he  was  "  aged,  sick,  and  impo- 
tent of  body,**  or  because  he  did  not  accord  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  flEiitb. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  add.  that  if  John 
Shakespeare  were  infirm  in  1592,  or  if  be  were  harassed 
and  threatened  by  creditors,  neither  the  one  circum- 
stance nor  the  other  prevented  him  from  being  em- 
ployed, in  August.  1592,  to  assist  "Thomas  Trussell, 
gentleman.**  and  "  Richard  Sponer  and  others,"  in  taking 

>  "Shakespeare  and  his  Tlmea."  Dr.  Drake  aeema  to  be  of 
'^>inioa  that  John  Sbaketpcare  may  have  refrained  from  attend- 
h^  the  corporation  halla  preTioos  to  IC86,  on  account  of  his  re- 
G^ioQi  opioioiM. 


an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Henry  Pedde 
of  Stratford,  tanner,  after  his  decease.  In  the  heading 
of  the  paper  our  Poet's  fiither  is  called  '*  Mr.  John 
Shaksper,*'  and  at  the  end  we  find  hii  name  as  "  John 
Shaksper  senior  :**  this  appears  to  be  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  addition  of  *'  senior**  was  made,  and  the 
object  of  it  might  be  to  distinguish  him  more  effectnally 
drom  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoemaker  in  Stratford, 
with  whom,  of  old,  perhaps,  as  in  modem  times,  he 
was  now  and  then  confcMmded.  The  fact  itself  may 
be  material  in  deciding  whether  John  Shakespeare,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two,  was,  or  was  not  so  *'  aged,  sick,  or 
impotent  of  body**  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  Protestant 
divine  worship.  It  certainly  does  not  seem  likely  that 
he  would  have  been  selected  for  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty,  however  trifling,  if  he  had  been  so  appre- 
hensive of  arrest  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave  his  dwelling, 
or  if  he  had  been  very  infirm  firom  sickness  or  old  age. 

Whether  he  were  or  vrere  not  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformed  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
his  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom  between  1558  and 
1580,  were  baptized  at  the  ordinary  and  established 
place  of  worship  in  the  parish.  That  his  son  William 
was  educated,  lived,  and  died  a  Protestant,  we  have  no 
doubt.i 

We  have  already  stated  our  distinct  and  deliberate 
opinion  that  Vkmus  and  Adokis  was  written  before  its 
author  left  his  home  in  Warwickshire.  He  kept  it  by 
him  for  some  years,  and  eariy  in  1593  seems  to  have 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  printer,  named  Richard  Field, 
who,  it  has  been  said,  was  of  Stratford,  and  might  be 
the  son  of  the  Henry  Feelde,  or  Field,  whose  goods 
John  Shakespeare  was  employed  to  value,  in  1592.  It 
is  to  be  recollected  that  at  the  time  Vkkos  aud  Adokis 
was  sent  to  the  press,  while  it  was  printing,  and  when 
it  was  published,  the  plague  prevailed  in  London  to 
such  an  excess,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the 
privy  council  to  put  a  stop  to  all  theatrical  performances. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  inter- 
val, in  order  to  bring  before  the  world  a  production  of 
a  different  character  to  those  which  had  been  ordinarily 
seen  firom  his  pen.  Untfl  Vkn ns  and  Adowis  came  out, 
the  public  at  large  could  only  have  known  him  by  the 
dramas  he  had  written,  or  by  those  which,  at  an  earlier 
date,  he  had  altered,  amended,  and  revived.  The 
poem  came  from  Field's  press  in  the  spring  of  1593, 
preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
Its  popularity  was  great  and  instantaneous,  for  a  new 
edition  of  it  was  called  for  in  1594,  a  third  in  1596,  a 
fourth  in  1600,  and  a  fifth  in  1602 :  there  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  intervening  impressions, 
which  have  disappeared  among  the  popular  and  de- 

1  Neariy  all  the  passages  in  his  works,  of  a  rdlgfons  or  doe* 
trinal  character,  have  heen  brought  into  one  view  by  Sir  Fred> 
crick  B.  Wataon,'K.  C.  H..  in  a  very  elegant  rolome,  printed  in 
1843,  for  the  benefit  of  the  theatrical  fnnda  of  our  two  great 
theatrea.  The  object  of  the  very  zealous  and  amiable  compiler 
was  to  counteract 'the  idea  that  William  Shakespeare  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  although  we  do  not  find  among  his  extracts  one 
which  seems  to  ua  of  great  value  upon  this  question :  It  forma 
part  of  the  prophecy  of  Cranmer,  at  the  christening  of  Queen 
EUxabeth  in  Hsivsy  VIU.,  (act  t.  scene  4.)  It  consists  of  but  five 
expressire  words,  which  we  think  clearly  refer  to  the  conpletkio 
of  the  Reformation  under  our  maiden  queen : — 

-In  her  days  •  •  •  • 
God  BkaUb^truif  known:* 
41 
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■troyed  UleratDTO  of  the  tune.  We  may  conclude  that 
ibu  admirable  and  unequalled  pnidoclIoQ  fint  intro- 
duced ill  aatbor  to  the  notice  i^  Lord  Soutbamplon; 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  opening  of  the  dedicatian, 
that  Shakeapaara  bad  Dot  taken  the  precantionofa 
(aining.  in  the  iTnt  instaoce,  the  wiahes  of  the  yonng 
nobleman  ou  Iheanbject.  Lord  Southampton  waa  moM 
than  nine  jean  younger  than  Shakeapeare,  having  been 
bom  on  6lh  October,  1573. 

We  may  be  «u™  that  the  dedication  of  Vintrs 
Adokjs  was.  on  every  account,  acceptable,  and  Shake- 
apenre  followed  it  Dp  by  iaacribing  to  tbe  aame  peer, 
but  in  a  much  more  assured  and  confident  strain,  hia 
LucBECl,  in  the  ancceeding  year.  He  then  "dedi- 
cated hin  love"  to  his  jtivenite  patron,  having  "a  war- 

phlet"  and  himself.     Ldcheo  was  not  calculated,  from 
its  subject  and  the  treatment  of  it,  to  be  so  popula 
ViNDS   AHD  Ado.iis,  and  the  first  edition  baving 
peared  from  Field's  press  in  1594,  a  reprint  of  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  called  for  until  ai^er  the  lapse 
of  four  years,  and  the  third  edilion  bears  the  dat 
1600. 

It  most  have  been  aboal  Ibis  period  that  the 
of  Soiithsmptoa  bestowed  a  pniof  of  his  higli-minded 
munificence  upon  ihoanthorof  V«nus  xsu  Addni,!  and 
LacRtce.  It  was  not  unusual,  at  that  time  and  afler- 
wards,  for  noblemen,  and  others  to  whom  works  were 
dedicated,  to  make  presents  of  money  to  the  wricen  of 
Ihemi  but  there  is  certainly  no  instance  npon  record 
of  such  generous  bounty,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  as 
that  of  wbicb  we  are  now  to  spesk :  nevorthBless,  we 
have  every  reliance  upon  the  authenticily  of  the  anec- 
dote, takizig  into  account  the  aneiampled  merit  of  the 
Poet,  the  known  liberality  of  ibe  nobleman,  and  tlie 
evidence  upon  which  the  ilory  has  been  handed  down. 
Rowe  was  the  original  narrator  of  it  in  print,  and  he 
iloublless  bad  it.  with  other  inlbrmation,  from  Better- 
Ion,  who  probably  received  it  directly  from  Bir  William 
Davenani,  and  commuiicated  it  to  Rowe.  If  it  cannot 
bo  asserted  that  Davenaot  was  strictly  contemporary 
with  Shakespeare,  he  was  oontemporary  with  Shake- 
^Mare's  cantempoisries,  and  from  them  he  must  have 
i2 


"Tliere  ki  cms  Insluice  so  riDgnlar  in  &u  Dmnlflcence  of  lU* 
patTDS  of  Bhsknpeare'i  thst.  If  I  had  not  been  uiitnd  Ihiil  the 
•tor;  wu  hsndcd  dovrn  by  Sir  William  DiTemuit,  irbo  wu  piv 
bftblj  very  wall  scqiulDled  wElh  his  (9hskespe«re'i|  nffslr^  I 
■hauld  Dot  hsre  rniEared  to  haTe  iBsuteil ;  Ifait  m;  Lord  SonOi- 
■uptobsLooe  tinft  gmvcihimsthoBssnd  pcnukds  Co  ensUe  him  1p 
go  tiirou|li  with  ■  porcbsae  which  he  heard  be  had  a  mfakd  to.*' 

No  biographer  of  Sbakeapeare  seem*  to  have  adverted 
to  the  period  when  it  was  likely  that  the  gift  was  made, 
in  combination  with  the  nature  of  the  purchase  Lord 
Southampton  bad  heard  onr  great  dramausl  wished  tu 
complete,  or,  it  seems  to  us,  they  woukl  not  have  thought 
the  tradition  so  improbable  as  some  have  held  it. 

Tho  diipoHtioo  to  make  a  worthy  return  for  the 
dedications  of  Vends  ahd  Aoonis  and  Luchice  wonhl 
of  course  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Bonlhamp- 
ton  by  the  publication  of  ihoae  poems ;  and  we  are  to 
recollect  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  same  date  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlmn's  servants  entered  apoa  the  project 
of  building  the  Globe  theatre  on  the  Baoksido,  not  very 
far  to  the  west  of  the  Soutbwark  foot  of  London  Bridge.' 
Venus  and  Ahonis  was  published  in  1593;  and  it  was 
on  SSd  December,  in  that  year,  that  Richard  Burbage, 
the  great  actor,  and  the  leader  of  the  company  to  nhicb 
Shakespeare  was  attached,  signed  a  bond  .Jo  Peter 
Street  for  ibe  constniction  of  the  Qlobe.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  allow  at  least  a  year  for  its  complelioni  and  it 
was  during  1594,  while  the  work  on  the  Bankside  was 
in  progress,  that  Luchice  came  from  the  press.  Thua 
we  see  that  the  building  of  the  Globe,  at  the  cost  of  Ibe 
iharera  in  the  Blackfrian  theatre,  was  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  the  appearance  of  the  two  poeuu 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  May  we  not, 
then,  believe  Ihat  the  young  aitd  bountiful  nobleman, 
having  heard  of  this  enterprise  from  the  peculiar  interest 
he  is  known  to  have  taken  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
stage,  and  having  been  incited  by  warm  admiration 
of  ViNri  AND  Adonis  and  Lucatca  in  the  fore-front 
of  which  he  r^oiced  to  see  his  own  name,  presented 
Shakespeare  wilh  lOOOf.,  to  enable  him  to  make  good 
Ibe  money  he  was  to  produce,  as  his  proportion,  fiir  the 
completion  of  the  Globe  I 
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Wi  think  ire  may  coDcInda  rairly,  that  ihe  conalrac- 
tkn  of  the  new  Iheatre  on  the  Bankiide,  iub*equently 
known  a*  the  Globe,  baring  been  commenced  toon  afker 
the  lignatnre  of  the  bond  at  Burbage  to  Street,  on  2Sd 
December.  1593,  was  continned  through  the  jear  1591: 
ind  that  it  woald  be  finiibed  and  ready  for  the  tecep- 
tiim  of  aodieocei  early  in  the  ipriag  of  1595.  It  waaa 
mmd  wooden  bnilding,  open  lo  the  akj,  while  the  ilage 
wat  protected  from  the  weather  by  an  OTerhaaging 
■oof  of  thatch.  The  number  of  penona  it  would 
contain  we  have  no  meani  of  aKertaining.  but  it  wai 
mrtainly  of  larger  dimeiuioiu  thou  the  Ro«e,  the  Hnpe, 
or  Ihe  Bwan,  three  other  ediGoe*  of  the  laaie  kind,  and 
<uwl  for  the  aams  puTpoaa,  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Tbe  filackfrian  wai  a  private  theatre,  ai  it  wu  called, 
entirely  covered  in,  and  of  amaller  lize;  imd  from 
iheocfl  the  company,  alter  tbe  Globe  had  been  com' 
pleted.  wai  in  the  habit  of  removing  in  the  ipring, 
periiap*  w  aeon  aa  tijere  naa  any  indication  of  the 
Ktting  in  of  fine  cheerlul  weather. 

Before  the  bailding  of  Ihe  Globe,  for  the  ezclnsive 
lueoftfae  theatrical  Mrranu  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  not  act  all  Ihe 
yaar  round  at  tbe  Btackfrian:  they  appear  to  hare 


peifonned  aometimet  at  the  Curtaiu  in  Bboredilcb,  and 
Bicbard  Burbage,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  alill  hod 
iharea  in  that  play-house.  Whether  tbey  occupied  it  in 
common  with  any  other  anocialian  is  not  clear;  but 
we  leam  from  Henslowe^s  Dairy,  that  in  1594,  and 
perhaps  earfier,  the  cnmpany  of  which  Shakeipeore 
wai  a  member  had  played  at  a  theatre  ju  Newinglon 
Butte,  where  Ihe  Lord  Admiral'i  servants  also  eihlbited. 
At  this  period  of  our  itage-history  the  performances 
naiially  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the  artemoon ;  for  the 
citizeni  transacted  their  business  and  diued  early,  and 
many  of  them  aflerwarda  ^^Ibed  out  into  the  fields  for 
recreation,  oneo  visiting  such  theatres  as  were  opened 
purposely  for  their  receptioo.  Heaalowe'i  Diary  shows 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  Ihe  Lord  Admiral's 
■ervanu  had  joint  possesaion  of  tbe  Mewington  theatre 
from  3d  June,  1594,  to  the  15ib  November,  1596;  and 
during  that  period  various  pieces  were  performed, 
which  in  their  titles  resemble  playa  which  unquestion- 
ably came  from  Shakespeare's  pen.  That  none  of  these 
were  prodnctiona  by  our  great  dramatist,  Lt  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  atSrm;  but  tbe  strong  probability  seema 
la  be,  tfaat  they  were  older  dramas,  of  which  he  aubse- 
quenlly,  more  or  less,  availed  himself.  Among  these 
43 
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WM  >  "  Hamlet."  acted  on  9lh  June,  1S94 ;  a  "  Taming 
ofn  Sbrsw,"  acted  OD  11th  June.  1594;  an  "  AndrDoico*." 
acted  on  ISlh  June,  1S91 ;  a"  Venetian  Comedy,"  acted 
on  ISth  Aiignat,  IS94i  ■  "Ccaar  and  Pompey."  acted 
SIh  November.  1594;  B"9econd  Part  of  Cieur,"  acted 
36th  June,  1595  i  a  '•  Henry  V.,"  acted  on  28th  Novem- 
ber, I59S;  and  a  "Troy,"  acted  oo  33d  June.  1596. 
To  theH  we  migbt  add  a  "  ralamon  and  Arcite,"  (actsd 
on  17lh  September,  1591,)  if  we  Buppoae  Shakeapeare 
to  have  had  any  band  in  wriluig  "The  Two  Noble 
KiiUDien ;"  and  an  "  Antony  and  Vellea,"  (acted  on  the 
30th  June,  1595.)  >u  it  ia  called  in  the  barbaroua  record, 
which  may  pouibly  have  bad  wime  connection  with 
Antomi  aud  CLioriTKi  We  have  no  reaion  to  think 
that  SbakeBpeare  did  not  aid  m  theae  repretentBtiom, 
allhooKb  he  waa,  perhapa,  too  mrich  engaged  with  tlie 
dntiei  of  authonhip,  at  this  date,  to  take  a  vary  promi- 
nent pafi  >■  an  acior. 


We  may  feel  aunred  that  the  important  iocident  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  on  the  Bankside,  larger 
than  any  that  then  stood  io  that  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  wna  celebrated  by  the  production  of  a  new  play. 
Conaidering  hia  atalion  and  dutiea  io  tbe  company,  and 
hi*  popularity  a*  a  dramaliat,  we  may  be  conlideot  alao 
that  the  new  play  woa  written  by  Shakeapeare.  In  the 
impetleet  atale  of  our  information,  it  would  be  vain  to 
ipeetdate  which  of  hia  dramas  waa  broaght  out  on  the 
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occaaion.  Many  yeara  ago  we  were  atrongly  inclined 
to  think  that  Henbt  V.  waa  the  piece:  the  Globe  wm 
round,  and  the  "  wooden  O  "  it  moat  pointedly  mentioned 
in  that  drama ;  ao  that  at  all  events  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  was  acted  in  that  th^tre:  there  ia  alto  a  uationaUty 
■bout  the  lubject,  and  a  popularity  in  tbe  treatment  of 
it,  which  would  render  it  peculiarly  apprapriale;  bnt 
on  further  refleciion  and  information,  we  are  unwillingly 

yean  afterwarda.  We  frankly  own,  therefore,  that  wa 
are  not  m  a  condition  to  oGfer  an  opinion  npon  the 
questioD,  and  we  are  diapoaed.  wbere  we  can,  Io  re- 
frain even  from  conjecture,  when  we  have  no  ground 
on  which  tu  raat  a  apeculation. 

Allowing  about  Gl^aen  monllit  for  the  erection  tod 
completion  of  the  Globe,  we  may  believe  that  it  waa  in 
full  operation  in  tbe  apring.  aummer,  and  autumn  al 
1595.  Oa  tbe  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  company- 
would  of  coume  return  to  their  winter  quarten  in  tha 
BlackfriaiB,  which  waa  eDcloacd,  lighted  from  within, 
and  comparatively  warm.  Thie  theatre,  as  we  have 
ttated.  at  tbis  dote  had  been  b  conatant  uae  for  twenty 
yeara,  and  early  in  ]5dC  tbe  abarera  directed  tbeir  at- 
tention to  tbe  repair,  enlargement,  and,  possibly,  entire 
reKMinatniction  of  the  building.  Tbe  evidence  that  they 
eaterlaiced  auch  a  design  is  decisive:  aod  we  may 
infer,  thai  the  prosperity  of  their  new  elperiment  at  the 
Globe  encouraged  tbem  to  this  outlay.  On  the  !tth 
January,  I59G,  (1S95,  according  to  the  then  mode  of 
calculating  the  year,)  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  Lord 
Chamberlain  at  the  time,  but  who  died  about  ux. 
months  afterwarda,  wrote  to  Sir  William  More,  ex- 
preidng  s  wiah  to  take  a  honte  of  him  in  the  Blackfriara. 
and  adding  that  he  Lad  heard  that  Sir  William  More 
hod  parted  with  a  portion  of  hia  own  reaidenca  "  to 
tome  that  mean  to  make  a  play-bouae  of  it." 

The  truth,  no  doubt,  waa,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
increased  popularity,  owing,  we  may  readily  imagine, 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  aucceaa  of  tbe  plays  Shakeapeare 
had  produced,  tbo  company  which  bad  occnpted  the 
Blackfriara  theatre  found  that  their  house  was  too  amall 
for  their  audiencen,  and  wlabed  to  enlarge  it;  but  it 
appeara  aingalar  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  afaontd  mt 
be  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  players  acting  nitdsr 
the  lanction  of  hia  name  and  oflice.  and  should  only 
have  beard  that  some  persons  "  meant  to  make  a  play- 
house" of  part  of  Sir  W.  More'a  residence.  We  have 
not  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  Lord  Hunsdon's  letter — only 
an  abhtract  of  it — which  reads  as  if  the  Irfird  Chamber- 
lain did  not  even  know  that  ibere  waa  any  theatre  at 
all  in  tbo  Blackfriara.  Two  docnmenia  in  tbe  State 
Paper  Office,  and  a  third  preserved  at  Dnlwich  College, 
enable  us  to  atate  diatinctly  what  woa  the  object  of  tbe 
sctora  at  tbe  Blockfriars  in  1596.  The  first  of  these  > 
a  representation  from  certain  iuhabitaota  of  the  prednel 
in  which  the  phiy-bouse  wal  aitoated,  not  only  agaioat 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  repair  and  enlargement, 
then  commenced,  but  againat  all  further  perforaiancea 
in  the  theatre. 

The  antwpr  to  this  paper,  im^lhe  part  of  the  associa- 
tion of  actors,  is  a  very  valuable  relic,  inasmuch  at  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  eight  playera  who  were  the 
proprieton  of  tbo  (beatre  or  ita  appurtenances,  that  of 
Shakespeare  being  fifth  in  the  list.  It  will  not  have  been 
forgotten,  that  m  15S9  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ihareta 
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WHTB  enumented,  and  that  thbn  Shakecpeare's  name 
nat  tbo  twdf&;  bat  it  did  not  by  any  maans  follow, 
that  because  there  were  nxteen  aharen  in  the  receipts, 
thay  were  ako  proprietora  of  the  bmlding,  propertiea, 
or  wardrobe:  in  1596  it  ia  stated  that  Thomas  Pope, 
Bichanl  Bnrbage,  John  Hemings,  (properly  spelt  Hem- 
ioga.)  Aognatine  Phillips,  Wilham  Shakespeare,  William 
Kempe,  (who  withdrew  from  the  company  in  1601,) 
WflHam  Slye,  and  Nicholaa  Tooley,  were  '*  owners"  of 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  sharers  in  the  profits  arising  out 
of  the  performances.  The  feet,  however,  seems  to 
be  that  the  sole  owner  of  the  edifice  in  which  plays 
were  represented,  the  proprietor  of  the  freehold,  was 
Hicbard  Bnrbage,  who  inherited  it  from  his  fiither, 
■od  tmosmitted  it  to  his  sons ;  bat  as  a  body,  the  par- 
ties addressing  the  privy  council  (for  the  "  petition  '* 
appears  to  hare  been  sent  thither)  might  in  a  certain 
leoae  caU  themselves  owners  of,  as  well  as  sharers  in, 
the  Blackfriars  theatre.  We  insert  the  document  in  a 
oote.^ 

The  year  when  this  petition  of  the  actors  was  present- 
ed to  the  privy  council  is  ascertained  from  the  date  of 
the  remonstrance  of  the  inhabitants  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary,  viz.  1596 ;  but  another  paper,  among  the 
theatrical  relics  of  Alleyn  and  Henslowe  at  Dulwich 
College,  shows  that  both  the  remonstrance  and  the 
petition  were  anterior  to  May  in  that  year,    Henslowe 

I  "To  the  ri^  honourable  the  Lords  of  her  Mi^jesties  mo«t 
boooanible  Privie  Conncell. 

"Hie  homble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Rtehard  Bnrimge.  John 
Qemingi^  Angostme  PhilUps,  WDliarn  Shakespewe,  William 
Kempe,  William  Slye,  Nicholaa  Tooley,  and  others,  senrannta  to 
ttie  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  her  Majeatle. 

"Blwweth  most  hnmbly,  that  your  PetitioDers  are  owners  and 
phyert  of  die  private  hooae,  or  theatre,  in  tixe  precinct  and 
Hbertie  of  the  Blackfriera,  which  hatti  beene  for  many  yeares 
aicd  and  occiqii^  for  Uie  playing  of  trafedies,  commediea,  hit- 
toriea,  enterlodea,  and  playea.  Iliat  the  aame,  by  reason  of  its 
btTing  beene  so  long  built,  hath  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  that 
berides  die  reparation  thereof,  it  has  beene  found  necesaarie  to 
nake  the  aame  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment  of  audito- 
ries eomtag  thereto.  That  to  this  end  your  Petitioners  have  all 
mdecbe  of  them  put  down  aommes  of  money,  according  to  their 
littres  in  the  said  theatre,  and  which  ttiey  have  juatly  and  honestly 
fshkod  by  the  exercise  of  their  qnaUtie  of  stage-players ;  but  that 
certaine  persons  (some  of  them  of  honour)  inhabitanta  of  the  said 
pneinet  and  Hbertie  of  tiie  Blackfrfera  have,  aa  your  Petitioners 
•reinformed,  besouf^  your  honourable  Lord^ppa  not  to  permitt 
the  aaid  private  house  any  longer  to  remaine  open,  but  hereafter 
to  be  shot  up  and  dosed,  to  the  manifest  and  great  injurie  of  your 
P^ltionera,  who  have  no  other  meanea  whereby  to  maintain  tiieir 
^*ives  and  fiuniBes,  but  by  tiie  exercise  of  their  qualitie  aa  they 
have  heretofore  done.  Furthermore,  that  in  the  summer  season 
your  PetitSooera  are  able  to  playe  at  tiieir  new  buUt  houae  on  the 
Bankside  calde  the  Globe,  but  that  hi  the  winter  they  are  com- 
I>dled  to  come  to  the  Blackfriera ;  and  If  your  honorable  Lord- 
•UnM  gire  consent  unto  that  which  ia  prayde  against  your  Peti- 
ttODers,  thay  will  not  onely,  while  tiie  winter  endures,  loose  the 
■nenes  whereby  they  iu>w  support  them  aelvea  and  their  fami- 
fie^  but  to  unable  to  practise  themaelvea  In  anie  playea  or  enter* 
lodea,  when  calde  upon  to  performe  for  tiie  recreation  and  solace 
of  ho-  lCa(*«  and  her  honorable  Court,  aa  they  have  beene  hereto- 
^we  accustomed.  TTie  humble  prayer  of  your  Petitionera  there- 
fare  is,  that  your  honorable  Lordshipps  grant  permission  to  finish 
Ihe  repantiona  and  alteratfoiis  they  have  begun ;  and  aa  your 
Petitionera  have  hitherto  been  well  ordered  hi  their  behaviour, 
■id  just  bi  their  deahnga,  tiiat  your  honorable  Lordshipps  will  not 
BhSritthem  from  acthig  at  their  above  namde  private  houae  in 
*e  prednct  and  Hbertie  of  ttie  BbM^kfriera,  and  your  Petitioners, 
ai  ia  dntie  most  bounden,  wHl  ever  pray  for  tiie  Increasing  honor 
«d  happfaieaae  of  your  honorable  Lordahipps." 


(step-fiather  to  Alleyn's  wife,  and  AUeyn's  partner) 
seems  always  to  have  kept  up  a  good  understondmg 
with  the  officers  of  the  department  of  the  revels;  and 
on  3d  May,  1596,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Veale,  servant 
to  Edmond  Tylney,  master  of  the  revels,  wrote  to  Hens- 
lowe, informing  him  (as  of  course  he  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  result)  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
privy  council,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  their  repairs,  but  not  to 
enlarge  their  house  in  the  Blackfriara. 

Thus  the  whole  transaction  is  made  clear:  the  com- 
pany, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Globe,  contemplated 
the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  Blackfiiars  theatre : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  objected  not  only  to  the 
repair  and  enlargement,  but  to  any  dramatic  representa- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  town :  the  company  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  design,  as  regarded  the 
restoration  a(  the  edifice,  and  the  increase  of  its  size ; 
but  the  privy  council  consented  only  that  the  building 
should  be  repaired.  We  are  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  after  the  repairs  were  finished,  the  theatre  would 
hold  no  noore  spectators  than  formerly;  but  that  the 
dilapidations  of  time  were  substantially  remedied,  wo 
are  sure  fi^m  the  foct,  that  the  house  continued  long 
afterwards  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  originally  constructed. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  this  proceeding,  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare  is,  that  whereas  his  name,  in 
1589,  stood  twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen  sharers,  in  1596 
it  was  advanced  to  the  fifth  place  in  an  enumeration  of 
eight  persons,  who  termed  themselves  "owners  and 
players  of  the  private  house,  or  theatre,  in  the  precinct 
and  liberty  of  the  Blackfiriars.*'  Thence  it  seems  that 
the  speculation  at  the  Globe  had  been  remarkably 
successful  in  its  first  season,  and  that  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's servants  had  thereby  been  induced  to  expend 
money  upon  the  Blackfriara,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
commodious,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  under  the 
calculation,  that  their  receipts  at  the  one  house  during 
the  winter  would  be  greater  in  consequence  of  their 
popularity  at  the  other  during  the  summer. 

Where  Shakespeare  had  resided  from  the  time  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  until  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  we  have  no  information ;  but  in  July, 
1596,  he  was  living  in  Soothwark,  perhaps  to  be  close 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  more  effectually  to  superin- 
tend the  performances  at  the  Globe,  which  were  con- 
tinued through  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year.  Wo 
know  not  whether  he  removed  there  shortly  before  the 
opening  of  the  Globe,  or  whether  from  the  first  it  had 
been  his  usual  place  of  abode;  but  Malone  tells  us, 
**  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  Poet  appears 
to  have  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear-garden,  in 
1596.  He  gives  us  no  further  insight  into  the  contents 
of  the  paper ;  but  he  probably  referred  to  a  small  slip, 
borrowed  with  other  relics  of  a  like  kind,  from  Dul- 
wich College.  This  proves  distinctly,  that  our  great 
dramatist  was  an  inhabitant  of  Southwark  very  soon 
after  the  Globe  was  in  operation,  although  it  by  no 
means  establishes  that  he  had  not  been  resident  Uiers 
long  before.  We  subjoin  it  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the 
original :  the  hand- writing  is  ignorant,  the  spelling  pe 
culiar,  and  it  was  evidently  a  hasty  and  imperfect  memo 
randum : — 
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•  lnhabUuitH  or  9owlberk  u  hate  complued.  tU*  —  at  Jnllj. 


VVaBcHK  Ae  pTper 
Mr  Burnt 


Fillpott  MOd  no  morr,  nnd  km  wtH  ended." 

Th»  u  the  whule  of  Ilia  fragmeDt,  and  without  far- 
iber  eiplaiuitiiiii,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  Sad, 
it  ii  impouible  to  unitenfanil  more,  ihui  (hat  Bluke- 


■peare  and  other  inhabitant*  of  Soathwark  had  made 
■oma  complaial,  in  July,  159R,  which,  we  majr  gneaa. 
wu  hostile  to  ths  wiihea  of  the  writsr,  who  congrata- 
lated  hinuelf  that  the  inatler  waa  »  well  at  an  end- 
Some  of  the  partiea  named,  includiDg  oar  great  druna- 
tiat,  continaed  reiident  in  Soalhwark  kmg  afterward*, 
a*  we  shall  faave  occanoD  in  its  proper  place  to  Jbow. 
The  wriler  aeenu  to  have  been  dennnu  of  (peaking 
derogatorQjr  of  the  peraoiu  be  eniuneratea,  probaUy  to 
indicate  that  an;  complaint  from  them  ought  to  have 
but  little  weight.  All  that  we  certainlj  ooUect  from 
(be  memorandum  i*,  that  in  July,  1596,  in  the  middle 
uf  what  we  have  coniidered  the  aecond  •eaaon  at  Iha 
new  theatre  called  the  Globe,  Shakeapeare  wai  an  in- 
habitant of  Soulhwark. 


Stntioril  Church,  ind  UU.    Fnm  w  oriftBal  dnwlBi  it 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Wi  have  meDtioDed  Ihal,  in  1S7S,  John  Shakeapeare 
tod  hii  wife,  in  order  to  relicTe  thenueWn  from  pecu- 
■iiu7  embarraniDent,  mortgaged  ibe  inutl  eitele  of  the 
latter,  called  Ajbjrei,  at  Witmecule,  in  the  parish  nf 
Alton  Cantluwe.  to  Edmoiid  Lambert,  for  the  inui  of 
lOL  Am  it  conaiiiad  of  itearty  lUty  acre*  of  land,  with 
■  dweUing-houM,  il  most  have  been  worth,  perhapa, 
three  timea  ihe  MUii  adTanced,  and,  bf  the  admiition 
of  all  partiea.  Ihe  mortgagora  were  again  to  be  pat  in 
pmaeanoD,  if  thej  repaid  the  monej  borrowed  OD  or 
befnre  Michael mafrday,  ISSO.  According  to  the  auet^ 
tiim  of  John  and  Mai7  Bhakeapeare,  they  leDdered  the 
iOl.  on  the  day  appointed,  bat  it  wa*  refined,  unleu 
other  mooeji,  which  tbej  owed  to  the  mortgagee, 
were  repaid  at  the  one  tinw.  Edmond  Lambert  died 
IB  1586,  in  po— enioD  of  Aabyea,  aud  from  him  it  dc- 
•ceoded  to  hiieldettioa.  John  Lambert,  who  continaed 
111  widihold  it,  io  I5K,  (roro  Iboae  who  claimed  to  be  its 
rightfol  ownera. 

In  order  to  recover  the  property,  John  and  Mary 
Shaiteape«rB  61ed  a  bill  in  chaocery,  in  lS97,'Bgainit 
Luaben,  in  which  they  alleged  the  fact  of  the  leader 
■od  refoMl  of  the  40f.  by  hia  father,  who,  wiping  to 
iieep  the  eaiale.  no  doubt  conplad  with  Ihe  tender  b 
cnnditiao  not  included  in  Ihe  deed.  The  advance  of 
olher  numeya.  the  repayment  of  which  waa  required 
hy  Edmand  Lambert,  wa*  not  denied  by  John  and 
Mary  Shakespeare,  but  they  contended  that  they  had 
done  all  the  law  required,  to  entitle  them  to  Ihe  reato- 
ntiun  of  ibeir  eatate  of  Aibyes :  in  their  bill  ibey  alio 
■el  (brtfa.  that  John  Lambert  waa  "of  great  wealth  and 
ability,  and  well  friended  and  allied  among  gentlemeii 
and  freeholden  of  the  country,  in  the  coimty  of  War- 
wick," while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  "of  anal] 
wealth,  and  very  fen  friendi  and  alliance  in  Ibe  nid 
nonty."  Tbe  aoawer  of  John  Lambert  merely  denied 
(bat  the  tOl.  had  been  tendered,  in  confeqnence  of 


which  be  alleged  that  hia  father  became  "  lawfully  and 
abaolulely  aeiaed  of  (he  premiaea,  in  hia  demeiue  a*  of 
iee."  To  thia  anawer  John  and  Miry  Shoieapeare  put 
in  a  replication,  reiterating  the  aaaerlion  of  the  t«n<ler 
and  refiiaal  of  the  40'.  on  Michaelmaa-day,  15B0,  aid 
praying  Lord  Keeper  F.gerton  (aflerwarda  Baron' Gllea- 
mere)  to  decree  in  their  favour  accordingly. 

If  any  decree  were  pronounced,  it  ia  ungular  that  na 
trace  of  it  abould  have  been  preterved  either  in  tbe 
recorda  of  the  court  of  chancery,  or  among  the  papera 
of  Lord  Ellcamerei  but  nch  ia  the  (act,  and  tbe  infer- 
ence ia,  that  the  auit  waa  aetlled  by  the  partiea.  We 
can  have  little  doubt  that  the  bill  bad  been  filed  with 
the  concurrence,  tad  at  the  inatance,  of  our  great  drB- 
matiat,  who  at  ibti  date  waa  rapidly  acquiring  wealth, 
allhough  hia  father  and  mother  put  forwu'd  in  their 
bill  Ibeir  own  poverty  and  poworiossneaa,  compared 
with  the  richee  and  iafliionce  of  ibeir  opponent.  Wi|. 
liam  Shakeapeare  mutt  have  been  aware,  thai  during 
the  laat  aeveuleen  ycara  hia  father  nild  mrithcr  had  been 
deprived  of  their  right  to  Aabyoa;  in  all  probability 
hia  money  waa  employed  in  order  lo  commence  and 
praaecale  the  auit  in  chancery :  and  unleaa  we  aDppuae 
them  to  have  ilaled  and  re-ataled  a  deliberate  &liehood, 
respecting  tbe  tender  of  the  40/.,  it  ia  clear  that  they 
had  equity  on  tlicir  aide.  We  may,  therefore,  onclude 
that  John  Lambert,  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  lacceat. 
relinquished  hia  claim  lu  .^sbyes,  perhaps  on  the  pay- 
menl  of  the  4<U.  and  of  Ihe  auma  which  hia  father  had 
required  from  Jnhn  and  Mary  Shakeapeare  in  15B0,  and 
which  in  1597  they  did  not  diapule  to  have  been  due. 

Among  olher  maltera  aet  forlh  by  John  Lambert  in 
hii  anawer  ia,  that  the  Shakeapearea  were  aniioiu  to 
regain  pnaseaiion  of  Aahyea,  became  the  current  leaae 
waa  near  ita  eifnration,  and  they  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain  an  improved  rent.  Suppoung  it  to  have  been 
reatored  to  their  bandi,  tbe  diet  may  be  that  ibey  did 
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not  let  it  again,  but  cultivated  it  themftelves ;  and  we 
have  at  this  period  some  new  documeotaiy  evidence 
leading  to  the  belief  that  our  Poet  was  a  land-owner, 
or  at  all  events  a  land-occupier,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Aubrey  informs  us,  (and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving his  statement,)  that  William  Shakespeare  was 
"  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  year."  With- 
out seeking  for  evidence  upon  the  question,  nothing  is 
more  natural  or  probable ;  and  when,  therefore,  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  property,  he  might  be  anxious  to 
settle  his  family  comfortably  and  independently  in  Strat- 
ford. We  must  suppose  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
mainly  dependent  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  recov- 
ery of  the  small  estate  of  the  latter  at  Wilmecote ;  and 
he  may  have  employed  his  brother  Gilbert,  who  was 
two  years  and  a  half  younger  than  himself,  and  perhaps 
accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  look  after  his 
forming  concerns  in  the  country,  while  he  himself  was 
absent  superintending  his  profitable  theatrical  under- 
takings in  London.  In  1595,  1596,  and  1597,  our  Poet 
must  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  and  an 
increasing  income :  he  was  part  proprietor  of  the  Black- 
friars  and  the  Globe  theatres,  both  excellent  specula- 
tions; he  was  an  actor,  doubtless  earning  a  good  salary. 
Independently  of  the  proceeds  of  his  shares;  and  he 
was  the  most  popular  and  applauded  dramatic  poet  of 
the  day.  In  the  summer  he  might  find,  or  make,  leisure 
to  visit  his  native  town,  and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure 
that  he  was  there  in  August,  1596,  when  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  only  son  Hamnet,  one  of  the  twins 
bom  early  in  the  spring  of  1585 :  the  boy  completed  his 
elevei^th  year  in  February,  1596,  so  that  his  death  in 
August  following  must  have  been  a  very  severe  trial  for 
his  parents.* 

Stow  informs  us  that,  in  1596,  the  price  of  provisions 
in  England  was  so  high,  that  the  bushel  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  six,  seven,  and  eight  shillings :  the  dearth  con- 
tinued and  increased  through  1597,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat  had  risen  to 
thirteen  shillings,  fell  to  ten  shillings,  and  rose  again,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  &ithful  chronicler,  to  **  Uie  late 
greatest  price."  M alone  printed  a  letter  firom  Abraham 
Sturley,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  dated  24th  January, 
1597-8,  stating  that  his  **  neighbours  groaned  with  the 
wants  they  felt  through  the  deamess  of  com,"  and  that 
malcontents  in  great  numbers  had  gone  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville  to  complain  of  the  malt- 
sters for  engrossing  it.  Connected  with  this  dearth,  the 
Shakespeare  Socie^  has  been  put  in  possession  of  a 
document  of  much  value  as  regards  the  biography  of 
our  Poet.     It  is  thus  headed : — 

**  The  noate  of  come  and  malte,  taken  the  4Ui  of  Febmary, 
1597,  in  the  40tli  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  most  gracious 
Soveraigne  Ladle,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sec.** 

and  in  the  margin  opposite  the  title  are  the  words 
"  Stratforde  Burroughe,  Warwicke."  It  was  evidently 
prepared  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  com  and  malt 
there  really  was  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  divided  into  two 
colunms,  one  showing  the  "  Townsmen's  com,"  and  the 
other  the  **  Strangers'  malt'^    The  names  of  the  Towns- 

*  Hie  foUovring  is  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  burial  in  the 
regliter  of  tiie  church  of  Stratford : — 

**lSBe,  AugmitU.  Bamnet  JUiitt  WaUam  Shaiupen.** 
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men  and  Strangers  (when  known)  are  all  given,  with 
the  wards  in  which  they  resided,  so  that  we  are  enabled 
by  this  document,  among  other  things,  to  prove  in  what 
part  of  Stratford  the  fiunily  of  our  great  Poet  then  dwelt 
it  was  in  Chapel-street  Ward,  and  it  appears  that  at  the 
date  of  the  account  William  Shakespeare  had  ten  quar- 
ters of  com  in  his  possession. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  again  to  refer  to  this 
document  upon  another  point,  but  in  the  mean  time  we 
may  remark  that  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  is  not 
foi^nd  in  any  part  of  it.  This  fact  gives  additional  pro- 
bability to  the  belief  that  the  two  old  people,  possibly 
with  some  of  their  children,  were  living  in  the  house  of 
their  son  William,  for  such  may  be  the  reason  why  we 
^o  not  find  John  Shakespeare  mentioned  in  the  account 
as  the  owner  of  any  com.  It  may  likewise  in  part 
explain  how  it  happened  that  William  Shakespeare  was 
iu  possession  of  so  large  a  quantity:  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  family,  in  time  of  scarcity,  he  woAld  be 
naturally  desirous  to  be  well  provided  with  the  main 
article  of  subsistence;  or  it  is  very  possible  that,  as  a 
grower  of  grain,  he  might  keep  some  in  store  for  sale  tn 
those  who  were  in  want  of  it  Ten  quarters  does  not 
seem  much  mora  than  would  be  needed  for  his  own 
consumption ;  but  it  afibrds  some  proof  of  his  means 
and  substance  at  this  date,  that  only  two  persons  iu 
Chapel-str^t  Ward  had  a  larger  quantity  in  their  hands. 
We  are  led  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  our  great 
dramatist  may  have  been  a  cultivator  of  land,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  wheat  in  his  granary  had  been 
grown  on  his  mother's  estate  of  Asbyes,  at  Wilmecote. 
of  which  we  know  that  no  fewer  than  fiffy,  out  of  about 
sixty,  acres  were  arable. 

We  must  now  return  to  London  and  to  theatrical 
afibirs  there,  and  in  the  first  place  advert  to  a  passage 
in  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  relatuig  ^  the  real  or 
supposed  conunencement  of  the  connection  between  oor 
great  draraatiBt  and  Ben  Jonson.  Rowe  tells  us  that 
"Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began 
with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature. 
Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  t«> 
the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players, 
in  order  to  have  it  acted;  and  the  persons  into  whoee 
hands  it  was  put,  af^er  having  turned  it  carelessly  and 
superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  their  company,  when  Shakespeare,  luckily,  cast 
his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to 
engage*  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to 
recommend  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public." 
This  anecdote  is  disbelieved  by  Mr.  GifTord,  and  be 
rests  his  incredulity  upon  the  supposition,  that  Ben  Jon- 
sou's  earliest  known  production,  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,"  was  originally  acted  in  1597  at  a  different 
theatre,  and  he  produces  as  evidence  Henslowe's  Diary, 
which,  he  states,  proves  that  the  comedy  came  out  at 
the  Rose. 

The  trath,  however,  is,  that  the  play  supposed,  on 
the  authority  of  Henslowe,  to  be  Ben  Jonson's  comedy, 
is  only  called  by  Henslowe  "  Humours"  or  "  Umers," 
as  he  spells  it.  It  is  a  mere  speculation  that  this  was 
Ben  Jonson's  play,  for  it  may  have  been  any  other  per- 
formance, by  any  other  poet,  in  the  title  of  which  the 
word  *' Humours"  occurred;  and  we  have  the  iodis- 
pntable  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  him- 
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nlf,  ID  ba  own  uitbarized  editkm  of  hit  woHuio  IS  1 6, 
tbu  **  ETiny  Man  in  hii  HiuDonr"  wu  not  BCled  mtil 
1593:  be  wm*  not  MtuGed  with  ftBtJDg  nn  the  tide-page, 
that  it  wu  "  acEed  in  the  jear  1598  b<r  tho  than  Loid 
(.'hamberlaiD  bia  Mirruita,"  which  might  have  boon  con- 
nlered  auflicient:  but  in  ihii  inManoe  (ai  in  all  olhen 
in  lbs  tame  volume)  be  iDfblTDa  at  the  end  that  1598 
wa*  tba  year  in  which  it  wa>  JirU  acted: — "Tbia 
eoQiedf  waa  fint  acted  b  the  year  1598."  Are  we 
prepared  to  diabeliere  Ben  Jonaon'a  pualiTi 


I  truth  aod  integrity)  for  tfae  nke  of  •  theory  fbt 
'  npoD  the  bare  aHomption,  that  Hemloife  by  "Ui 
not  only   meant   Ben  Joiwiti'i  "  ETerj  &Ian  ii 


,"  bat  n 


igfllae! 


Had  it  been  brought  onl  originally  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's player*  at  the  Roae.  and  acted  with  ao  much 
nicccM  that  it  waa  repeated  eleven  limea,  aa  Heiulowe'a 
Diary  ihowg  waa  the  caae  with  "  Umen,"  there  can  be 
no  apparent  reaaon  why  Ben  Jniiton  ahaald  not  have 
and  if  he  had  aflerwarda  withdrawn  it 


(■> 


D  of  the  higlie(l  and  pareat  ouliona,  aa  regarded  j  piqne,  and  carried  it  to  the  Lord  CbuDberlain'a  player*!, 


it  pnuible  tlial  a  man  of  Den  ' 
lol  have  told  oa  why  in  aume  l 


we  can  hardly  coDceii 
Jnaiun'a  temper  wuuli 
other  pnrt  of  hi*  warhi 

Mr.  GiBord,  pasaiiig  over  without  mitica  the  poiilive 
(latement  we  have  quoted,  rupevtiiig  Ihe^rif  ncting  of 
"  Every  Mao  in  bii  Hiioinur"  by  llie  Lonl  Chaniber- 
Liin'a  aervanta  in  1593.  pmceeila  to  argue  thai  Ben  i 
Jutiann  could  itaod  in  aeed  of  no  vicii  OMIHrBDce  lu 
Shakeipeare  if  nirl  to  have  alfiinletl  him,  becauie  he 
ma  "aa  well  known,  and  perhap*  better,"  than  Sliake- 
•pean  himaeU.  Surely,  with  all  deference  (or  Mr. 
(liSurd'a  andiapnted  acuteneH  and  general  accuracy, 
we  may  iloubl  how  Ben  Jonnon  could  be  belter,  or 
even  aa  well  known  aa  Slmkeipeare.  when  the  latter 
hid  been  Rir  twelve  yeara  connected  with  tbe  atage  at 
aothor  and  actor,  and  hail  written,  at  the  lowest  cal- 
cnUtiun,  twelve  dramaa.  while  tbe  former  waa  only 


twenly-four  yean  old,  and  liad  produced  no  known 
play  but  "  Every  Man  in  lila  Humour."  It  b  alao  to  be 
nbiierveil,  that  Henilnwe  had  no  pecuniary  tranaactiona 
with  Ben  Jonaon  prior  to  the  month  of  AnguHt.  1598  ; 
wliercai,  if  "  Uniera"  had  been  purchased  from  bill), 
wecnuld  scaiiwty  have  &iled  In  find  aome  memorandum 
of  pnyuieuli,  anterior  to  the  production  of  the  comedy 
on  the  stage  in  Mity,  1597. 

Add  to  this,  thai  nothing  could  be  more  oonaistenl 
wilh  the  amiuble  and  generous  chnmcler  of  Shake- 
speare, than  that  be  should  thus  have  iuleresled  htmtelf 
in  favour  of  a  writer  who  was  ten  yean  fals  junior,  and 
who  gave  such  nndoiibted  proofs  uf  genius  as  are  dia- 
played  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  Our  great 
dramatisl.  establTslied  in  public  favour  by  such  comedies 
aa  the  Mkrchakt  or  Vi:^ici  and  the  MinsuMHia- 
Nioht's  Dbiid,  by  such  a  tragedy  as  Robeo  ind 
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Jdliit,  and  by  niuh  liiMuriet  bj  Kikq  Johh,  Bich^hd 
Jl.,  Bud  RicHASU  111.,  muat  have  felt  himself  abova 
all  dvaliy,  anil  coulil  well  wBbrd  this  act  of  "  htmanity 
Hiid  gijgd-niUii™,"  ai  Rowe  tornu  it,  od  behalf  of  a 
young,  needy,  aod  merilorioua  sulhor.  It  ia  tu  be  re- 
cullected  bIw  that  Rone,  the  original  narrator  of  iha 
incident,  does  not,  as  in  several  other  cases,  give  it  as 
if  ho  at  all  doubted  its  oorTcctness,  but  unhesitatingly 
■nd  distlnclly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  well  known,  and 

Another  circumstauce  in  canFlmiaiion  of  Rowe'a 
stalement  has  been  recently  discovered.  In  139S  Ben 
Junson,  being  then  ciuly  twenly-foiir  years  old,  hud  a 
i|uaiTel  witb  Gabriel  Spencer,  one  of  Hanslowe's  piin- 
cipal  actors,  in  cODse([Uence  of  which  ihey  met,  fuiight. 
uiid  Spencer  was  killed.  Hensiowa,  writing  to  AUeyn 
nn  the  subject  on  the  SGlh  S<:pteniber,  uses  these 
words:— "Since  you  were  wilh  inc,  I  hiive  lost  one  of 
my  company,  which  hurteth  me  greatly:  that  is  Gabriel, 
for  he  ia  slain  in  llnxton  Fields  by  the  hands  of  Benja- 
min Jimsou.  brickliyer."     Now,  had  Ben  Juuson  been 


at  that  date  the  author  of  the  comedy  called  "  Umera," 
and  had  it  been  his  *'  Every  Man  in  hii  Hampnr,"  which 
VTBS  acted  by  the  Lord  Adminl's  [dayen  eleven  times, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  Henslowe  would  have  been 
ignuivat  who  Bei()Binin  Jonaon  was,  and  have  tpoken 
of  him,  not  as  one  of  the  dramatista  in  his  pay,  and  the 
author  of  a  very  euccessfnl  comedy,  but  merely  aa 
"  bricklayer ;"  ho  was  writing  also  to  his  step-dau|jhler*i 
husband,  the  leading  member  of  his  company,  to  whinn 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  give  the  fullest  infor- 
mation regarding  the  disastrous  aflair.  This  sbowa 
the  improbability  of  the  ossumpliou,  that  Ben  Jonson 
had  any  thing  lo  du  with  the  comedy  uf  "  Umera," 
acted  by  Heualowe'a  company  in  May,  1597;  and 
the  probability  of  the  position  that,  as  Ben  Jnasun 
I  originally  brought  out  in  1598  by 


,   Ijird   Chun 


id  probably  was,  acted  by  them,  be- 
Sbakespeare  had  kindly  interposed  with  bii 
tea  on  behalf  of  the  deserving  and  imfrtended 


I  of  Wioildor,  pcrlonned  beton 


CHAPTER   XII. 


In  llie  minmer  nt  Ij97  an  ovenl  occurred  which 
wcnu  lu  have  produceil  for  a  time  a  serious  retlriclioo 
upni  dramatic  perfonaiuicei.  The  celebrated  Thomas 
Nuib.  early  ia  Ihe  year,  had  written  a  comedy  which 
he  called  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs :"  ihat  he  had  partners  ia 
Ifae  aadertaking  there  ia  no  doubt;  and  he  tells  ue,  in 
hii  tract  called  "Lenten  Stuff,"  printed  in  l^ino,  Ihat 
the  players,  wben  it  wm  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's 
senaiiti  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1597,  had  taken 
matt  trnwarrantable  libcrtieB  with  hi*  piece,  by  making 
Urge  additions,  for  which  he  onghl  iiol  lo  have  been 
reiponrible.  The  exact  nature  of  the  performance  is 
■nt  known,  but  it  waa  certainly  aatirical.  do  doubt 
persunal,  and  it  must  have  had  reference  also  lo  some 
nf  the  polemical  and  political  qaea1i<inB  of  the  day.  The 
repraentalion  of  it  was  forbidden  by  authority,  and 
Nash,  with  nthera,  was  arrssled  under  an  order  froni 
the  priTj  coonci],  and  sent  to  Ibe  Fleet  prison.  Some 
of  Ibe  ofieDding  actors  had  escaped  for  a  time,  and  the 
privy  council,  not  aatisfied  with  what  bod  been  already 
done  in  the  way  of  pnnishmEnt,  wrote  from  Greenwich 


on  15th  August.  1597.  to  certain  magistrates,  reqniritig 
them  strictly  lo  exatniue  all  tlie  parties  iu  custody,  wiili 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  others  not  yet  apprehended. 
From  his  official  letter  we  learn,  not  only  that  Naab  wna 
the  author  of  the  "seditious  and  slanderous''  comedy. 
but  possibly  himself  an  actor  in  it,  and  "  the  maker  'if 
part  of  the  said  play,"  especially  pointed  at,  who  was  in 

Before  the  data  of  this  incident,  the  companies  of 
various  play-houses  in  Ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  but 
particularly  at  the  Curtain  and  Theatre  in  Bhoreditch, 
had  attracted  attention,  and  given  ofience,  by  the  liceii- 
tions  character  of  their  performances;  and  the  registers 
of  the  privy  conncil  show  that  the  magisttates  bad  been 
written  to,  in  July,  1597,  requiring  that  no  plays  shoulrl 
be  acted  during  the  tummer,  and  directing,  in  order  l>> 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  mch  perfbrmancea.  because 
"  lewd  matter*  were  bandied  on  stages."  that  the  two 
places  above-named  should  be  "  plucked  down."  Tim 
magistrates  were  also  enjoined  to  eend  for  the  owners 
of  "  any  other  common  pisy-house"  within  their  juris. 
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diction,  and  not  only  to  turbid  performances  of  every 
description,  but  **so  to  deface''  all  places  erected  for 
theatrical  representations.  **  as  they  might  not  be  em- 
ployed again  to  such  use."  This  command  was  given 
just  anterior  to  the  production  of  Nash's  '^  Isle  of  Dogs/' 
which  was  not  calculated  to  lessen  the  objections  en- 
tertained by  any  persons  in  authority  about  tlie  court 

The  Blackfriars  not  being,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  order  of  the  privy  council,  "a  common  play- 
house," but  what  was  called  a  private  theatre,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  general  ban ;  but  as 
we  know  that  similar  directions  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  it  is  surprising 
that  they  seem  to  have  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
performances  at  the  Globe  or  the  Rose,  upon  the  Bank- 
side.  This  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  private  influence ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
companies  in  practice,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  exhibit,  when  required,  before  the  Queen,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  granting  exclusive  "licenses"  to 
the  actors  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  of  the  Lord 
Admiral.  We  know  that  the  Earls  of  Southampton 
and  Rutland,  about  this  date  and  shortly  afterwards, 
were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  the  theatres :  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  also  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest 
,  on  various  occasions  in  favour  of  the  company  acting 
under  bis  name,  and  to  the  representations  of  these 
noblemen  we  are,  perhaps,  to  attribute  the  exemption 
of  the  Globe  and  the  Rose  from  the  operation  of  the 
order  "to  deface"  all  buildings  adapted  to  dramatic 
representations  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  in  a  manner 
that  would  render  them  unfit  for  any  such  purpose  in 
future.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  registers  of  the 
]irivy  council  for  stating  that  tlie  companies  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral  obtained  renewed 
permission  "  to  use  and  practise  stage-plays,"  in  order 
that  they  might  be  qualified  to  perform  before  the  Queen. 

This  privilege,  as  regards  the  players  of  the  Lord 
Admiral,  seems  the  more  extraordinary,  because  that 
was  the  very  company  which  only  in  the  August  pre- 
ceding had  given  such  offence  by  the  representation  of 
Nash's  **  Isle  of  Dogs,"  that  its  further  performance  was 
forbidden,  the  author  and  some  of  the  players  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  vigorous  steps  taken 
to  secure  the  persons  of  other  parties  who  for  a  time 
had  made  their  escape.  It  is  very  likely  that  Nash 
was  the  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  chief 
blame  was  thrown  upon  him,  although,  in  his  tract, 
before  mentioned,  he  maintains  that  he  was  the  most 
innocent  party  of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  It  seems  evident,  that  in  1598  there  was 
a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  Queen's  government  to  restrict  dramatic  perform- 
ances, in  and  near  London,  to  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral. 

Accordingly,  we  hear  of  no  interruption,  at  this  date, 
of  the  performances  at  either  of  the  theatres  in  the 
receipts  of  which  Shakespeare  participated. 

To  the  year  1598,  inclusive,  only  five  of  his  plays 
had  been  printed,  although  he  had  then  been  connected 
with  the  stage  for  about  twelve  years— Wz.  Romeo  and 
.TuLiET,  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III.  in  1597,  and 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  Hrnrt  IV.  (Part  I.)  in 
1598 ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  indisputable  contempora- 
neous authority,  he  had  written  seven  others,  besides 
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what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  alteration,  addition,  and 
adaptation.  The  earliest  enumeration  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas  made  its  appearance  in  1598,  in  a  work  by 
Francis  Meares,  entitled  "  Palladis  Tamiaf  Wits  Trea- 
sury." In  a  division  of  this  small  but  thick  volume, 
headed  "  A  comparative  discourse  of  our  English  Poets, 
with  the  Greeke,  Latine  and  Italian  Poets,"  the  author 
inserts  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  extract  pre- 
cisely as  it  stands  in  the  original,  because  it  has  U4>- 
where,  that  we  recollect,  been  quoted  quite  correctly : — 

"  As  PlautKS  and  Seneoa  are  accounted  the  beat  for  Comedy  ajul 
Tragedy  among  the  Latines :  so  Shakeepeare  among  y  EInglish  ia 
the  moat  excellent  in  both  kinda  for  the  atnge ;  for  Comedy,  wit- 
nea  hia  Qklemi  of  Verona,  hia  Erron,  hia  Lone  labon  lo$t,  his 
Louet4dHmr$wonnt,  hia  Mitbwmmert  nigkldrmme,  it  hia  Afcrrlanr 
of  Venice:  for  Tragedy  hia  Richard  the  3.  Richard  the  3.  Hei*rp 
the  4.  Kin^  lohn,  TUm  Andronieus  and  hia  Ro»eo  and  ItdieL"* 

Thus  we  see  that  twelve  comedies,  histories,  ami 
tragedies,  (for  we  have  specimens  in  each  department,) 

1  The  following  paaaagea,  in  the  aame  diriaion  of  the  work  uf 
Mearea,  contain  mention  of  the  name  or  works  of  Shnkeapeare : 

"  As  the  soule  of  Euphorboa  wna  thought  to  liue  in  Pythagomii, 
so  the  sweete  wittie  aoule  of  Quid  liuca  in  melUduoua  and  hony- 
tongued  Sitakespeare ;  witnea  his  Venus  and  Adoni*.  his  Luerecf, 
hia  sugred  aonnets  among  hia  priuate  IHenda  &c"  foL  SSI. 

"  As  Epius  Stolo  said,  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautiia 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  aay  the  Muees  wouM 
apeak  with  Shakeapeare'a  fhie-tiled  phrase,  if  they  would  apoak 
English."  foL  382. 

"  And  as  Horace  salth  of  his,  Exegi  monumentu  sre  pemi- 
niua,  RegaUq;  aitu  pyramidum  altius;  Quod  non  imber  edax  ; 
Non  Aquilo  impotens  posait  diruero,  aut  innumerabilis  nnnoruin 
series  et  fuga  tcmporum ;  so  say  I  aeverally  of  ^ir  Philip  biii- 
neys,  Spencers,  Daniels,  Draytons,  Shakespeares,  and  Wamor'd 
workes."  fol.  882. 

**  As  Pindarus,  Anacreon.  and  Callimachus  among  the  Greckes. 
and  Horace  and  Catullus  among  the  Latines,  are  the  best  lyriik 
poeti;  so  in  this  faculty  the  best  amog  our  poets  are  Spencer 
(who  excelleth  in  all  kinds)  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespean% 
Bretto."  fol.282. 

"As  these  tragicke  poets  flourished  in  Greece,  ^ichylos. 
Euripedes,  Sophocles,  Alexander  Aetolus,  Acheus  Erithriwun, 
Astydamas  Athenirsia,  ApoUodorus  Tarsensis,  Nicomachus  Phry- 
gius,  Thespis  Atticus,  and  Hmon  Apolloniates ;  and  these  amoui; 
the  Latines,  Acchis,  BL  AttiHus,  Pomponins  Secnndus  and  Seoecu ; 
so  these  are  our  best  for  tragedie ;  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  Doctor 
Leg  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  Edes  of  Oxford,  Maiater  Edward  Ferria, 
the  Authour  ot  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  Marlow,  Peek*, 
Watson.  Kid,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Chapman,  Decker,  and  Ben- 
iamin  lohnson."  foL  283. 

"The  best  poets  for  comedy  among  ^e  Greeks  arc  ttiesc: 
Menander,  Aristophanes,  Eupolis  Athcniensis  Alexis.  Terius. 
Nicostratus,  Amipeias  Atheniensis,  Anaxadrides  Rhodius.  Aris- 
tonymus,  Archippus  Athenieaia,  and  Callias  Atheniensis;  and 
among  the  Latines,  Plautus,  Terence,  Nnuius,  8ext  Turpiliu«, 
Licinius  Imbrex,  and  Virgilius  Romanus ;  so  the  best  for  comedy 
amongst  us  boe  Edward  Earlo  of  Oxforde,  Doctor  Gager  of 
Oxforde,  Maister  Rowley,  once  a  rare  schoDer  of  learned  Peui- 
brooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister  Edwarde^  one  of  her  Maiea- 
ties  ChappeU,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge,  Gaacoyne, 
Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony 
Mundye,  our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway, 
and  Henry  ChetUe."  foL  283. 

"As  these  are  famous  among  tiie  Greeks  for  degie,  Melanthua. 
Mymnerus  Colophonius,  Olympiua  Mysius,  Parthenlus  Nicadus^ 
Philetas  Cous,  Theogenes  Megarensis,  and  Pigres  HalicamaaoBus ; 
and  tiiese  among  the  Latines,  Mecnnaa,  Quid,  TibuUus,  Proper 
tins,  T.  Valgius,  Cassius  Seuerus,  and  Clodius  Sabinus ;  so  these 
are  the  most  passionate  among  us  to  bewaUe  and  bemoane  the 
perplexities  of  loue ;  Henrie  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  sir  lliomas 
Wyat  the  elder,  air  Francis  ^rian,  sh:  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter 
Rawley,  sir  Edward  Dyer,  Spencer.  Daniel.  Drayton,  Shakespeare. 
Whetstone,  Gascoyne,  Samuell  Page  sometime  fellowe  of  Corpus 
Christi  CoUedge  m  Oxford,  Churchyard,  Brcttoa."  foLWS. 
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■  Sluke*paare'>  in  the  autDmn  oT  159B, 
wben  the  work  of  Hcotea  came  Trom  the  preM.'  Il  k 
■  ramaikable  circamaUDce.  eiincing  itrikinglj  the  min- 
iwr  in  wluch  the  TBrioiu  compaiiie*  of  actora  of  that 
perwd  were  able  to  keep  popular  piecM  froin  the  preaa. 
thM  nntil  Sbakeapeare  bad  been  a  wriler  fiir  the  Lord 
Cbamberlain'a  aerranti  ten  or  eleren  yean,  not  ■ 
■iDgte  ptoj  by  b!m  waa  pubtuhed:  and  then  fonr  of 
bia  fint  printed  playi  were  wilbuut  hi*  name,  aa  if  the 
Inokieller  had  been  i^orsDI  of  the  fact,  or  a*  if  be 
eouidered  that  the  nmtHion  would  not  affect  ihe  aale : 
uueofthem.  Roheu  asd  Julikt,  waa  never  printed  in 
■Qj  early  quarto  aa  the  work  of  Shnkeapeare.  The 
reprinU  of  Eicbird  II.  and  RicBian  HI,,  iu  1593, 
have  Shakeapeare'i  name  on  the  title-paget,  and  ihey 
were  iiaaed.  perhaps,  afler  Meare*  bud  diitinctly 
awgnad  ibose  "  hiMnriea"  to  him. 

It  ia  our  oonTioIioii.  after  the  moat  minute  and  patient 
eumination  of,  we  believe,  every  old  imprevioD,  (bat 
Bhakeapeare  in  no  initance  authorized  the  publication 
of  hia  playai  we  do  no)  cooaider  even  Hahlit  an 
exception,  although  the  edition  of  1601  waa  probably 
inlnded.  by  anma  partiea  connected  with  ihe  theatre, 
tomperaede  the  gaibted  and  fraodulenl  edition  of  1603  : 
Xhakeapeare,  in  our  opinion,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
€ioe  or  with  the  other.  He  allowed  moat  mangled  and 
derurroed  copiea  of  aeverml  of  hia  greateal  worka  to  be 
ciimlaled  far  many  yeara,  and  did  not  think  it  worth 
hia  while  tu  expose  the  fraud,  which  remained,  in  aere- 
ral  caaea,  nndelecled,  aa  far  aa  the  great  body  of  Ihe 
public  waa  concerned,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Iblio 
of  1633.  Our  great  dramatiM'i  iudifferencu  npon  thia 
>  It  ni  entered  tor  publicatiim  on  the  Swlonm'  KcgMerm  in 
Hrptrmbn-.  ISue.  HhKi  mul  h>T«  wriOen  •omelliinK  in  irne 
whtcb  baa  ewI  reached  our  dMj.  becaiue  Ln  IdOl  be  waa  addreiaed 
bj  C  Fdzfeotfrej.  In  Ma  AfanUr.  mm  a  poet  and  theologian :  he 
wtf  etrrlMB^  well  acquainted  wt^  the  wntln^a  or  all  Ihe  poela 
at  hie  tliDe,  whaleTcr  mifhl  be  their  depajtoirnL  Fttt^voflrej 
aamkHia  Meveatneampu7withSpeaaer,  Uuiicl,  Drajljn,  Hen 
lOBaoti.  Bjlfeater,  ClupDian.  BCanton,  etc 


prant  aeema  (o  have  been  abared  by  many,  if  nut  by 
moat,  of  hia  contemporaries :  and  if  the  quarto  impret- 
aioD  of  any  one  of  bia  playa  be  mum  accurate  in  typog- 
raphy than  another,  we  feel  Mliafied  that  it  arose  ou) 
of  the  belter  state  of  the  roamiacript,  or  the  giraler 
paina  and  fidelity  of  the  priuler.' 

Betnming  to  the  list  of  twelve  plafs  furnished  by 
Mearea,  we  may  add,  that  allliongh  he  due*  uot  men 
liou  Ihem,  there  can  be  nu  doubt  that  the  three  portA 
of  Htflitr  VI.  had  been  repeatedly  acted  beliire  IJUB : 
we  may  pnaaibly  infer,  lliat  they  were  not  inaerteil 
because  they  were  then  known  not  to  be  the  sole  work 
of  Sltaksapeara.  By  HiriitT  IV.  ilia  moat  probable  that 
Mearea  intended  both  parti  of  that  "hiilory."  "  Lnve'a 
Laboor'l  Won"  baa  been  nippoaed.  since  the  lime  of 
Dr.  Fanner,  to  be  All's  Will  that  Kkiis  Will,  nuder 
a  diETerent  tide:  uur  notino  ia  that  the  origiuol  name 
given  to  the  play  was  "Love's  Labour's  Woo:"  aiul 
that,  when  il  was  rei'ived  wilhaddiliousand  alterations, 
in  1605  or  1606.  il  received  also  a  new  appelluliou. 

In  connection  with  the  queatinn  regaidiug  the  in 
leresl  taken  by  Sbskespeare  in  the  publicatiiu  of  bia 
worka.  we  may  notice  the  fraud  practised  in  the  yew 
alter  the  appearance  of  Ihe  list  liiniiihed  bj  Mearea, 
In  1599,  came  oat  a  cullecliun  of  short  miacellauenua 
poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  raaiiunale  I'ilgrim:" 
they  were  all  of  tbem  imjiuted,  by  tbe  printer,  or  by 
the  bookseller,  Iu  Shakesjieare,  alllwugh  aome  of  them 

■  We  cannot  woslder  at  tbe  emm  In  pla^a  aoTTeptltioutlr 
procured  and  baatUy  printed,  which  waa  Bie  ase  wlih  mas;  Itn- 
preiakna  of  that  day.  UpoB  Ihk  point  llejwood  [a  an  Dneafrp- 
QciiaMe  wUaea^  and  be  tells  ua  of  one  ofbladnniSB — 

Tbe  pio^  pat  It  In  print,  scarce  ong  word  Irne." 

^irrd  pieces   upon  the  puLhr  mm 
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wrre  notoriously  by  ulher  poeU.  But  Bhaketpeare, 
m  £ir  BB  BppBars  from  an;  evideoce  ihai  bu  deKeoded 
111  at,  took  no  nolice  of  the  trick  played  upon  him; 
IHiMJbly  ha  iievar  heard  of  it,  or  if  he  heard  of  it,  loft 
tl  tci  it«  own  delecQoa,  not  thiukiag  it  worth  while  to 
interfere.'  It  ■arvea  to  eatabllsh.whBtcoDld  Dot  other- 
wiH>  he  doubted,  the  popularity  of  Shakeipeare  in  1599, 
Hnd  iba  manner  innhlcb  a  uheming  printer  and  itationer 
etiileavunred  In  take  advantage  of  that  popalari^. 

Vet  it  is  aingular,  if  we  rely  upon  several  coeval 
aiilhoritiea,  hnw  little  our  great  dramBliBt  wai,  abunl 
thin  period,  k  iiown  and  admired  for  his  plays.  Eiclmrd 
Ituralielil  published  bis  "Encomioaof  Lady  Fecnnia," 
ill  ISSS,  <lhe  year  in  which  the  list  of  twelve  of  Shake- 
ipeare'«  playit  was  pnoted  by  Meare*,)  and  from  a 
mpy  of  veraea  entitled  "  Bemembrance  of  some  English 
TuBti,"  we  quote  the  following  notice  of  Shakeapearo ; — 
"  And  9hsk»p»rs  IbDU,  wboie  honej-flowlng  Tdi. 


Well  miij  the  body  die,  bol  runs  die  aem." 
Here  Shaketpeare'a  popularity,   a*   "pleasing    the 
wiirld,"  ia  noticed ;  but  the  proofs  of  it  are  not  derived 

<  Wbeo  "Th>  PiMioDMe  PUjrim"  wu  rcpiintsd  Iniei^vHb 
■nme  idditionii]  plecM  bj  Tbomm  HejiwDDd,  diU  dnmatltt 
puinted  out  the  ImpoiitigD,  tad  procured  Ibe  eancelllDg  of  the 
tiUr-page  In  irblrh  the  tutfaonUp  of  the  wbole  wu  uiigned  to 


a  of  hi 


which 


bad  gooe  through  variuDa  edidous.  Tu  the  same  eOect, 
but  a  still  stronger  instance,  we  may  refer  to  a  play  in 
which  Burbage  and  Kempe  are  introduced  aa  charau- 
lere,  the  one  of  whom  had  obtuued  such  celebrity  iu 
Ibe  tragic,  and  the  other  in  the  comic  |nrts  iu  Bliake- 
Bpeare'a  dramas :  we  allude  to  "  Tiie  Return  from  P^u-- 
naaauB,"  which  was  acted  before  the  death  of  Qiieeu 
Elizabeth.  Ia  a  scene  where  two  young  etudents  am 
diecUBsing  the  merits  of  parliciibr  [kwU,  one  of  Iheiu 
apeaks  thus  of  Shakeapeare : — 


Without  lora'i  fboUab.  luj  iMiEuiabiornt" 
Not  the  most  distant  alluuon  is  made  lo  any  of  hia 
dtainatic  productionB,  although  the  poet  criiiciaad  liy 
the  young  students  immediately  before  BImkeapcura 
was  Ben  Jouson,  who  was  declared  lo  hf  "  the  wittif^sl 
fellow,  of  a  bricklayer,  in  Englaml."  but  "  a  stow  in- 
ventor." Hence  we  might  lie  led  to  imagiue  that, 
even  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  <>f 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  reputation  of  Bbakespaam 
depended  rather  upon  hia  poems  than  upon  his  plays; 
almost  as  if  productions  fur  (be  stage  were  not  lookeil 
upon,  at  that  date,  as  part  of  the  recognized  lileratitra 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 


la  the  document,  relating  lo  Ihe  qoanlitf  of  com  and 
Bull  in  Stnirord,  it  ii  stBted  that  WIUiBm  Shskespeare'i 
rMidence  ww  in  that  division  oF  the  bonntgh  calied 
CliapeUlreel  Ward.  Thii  we  think  aettlea  deciaivelj 
Ibe  diipated  qiieitiun,  whether  he  purchaaed  what  wai 
kuovm  IB  "  the  great  boose,"  or  "  New  Place."  before, 
ia.arafier  1597.  It  was  litualed  inChapeUtreel  Watd, 
cliw-  to  the  cliapel  of  the  Huly  Trinity.  We  are  now 
cerlaia  that  he  liad  a  bonse  in  the  ward  in  Febmary. 
1597'-8.  aod  that  he  Itad  ten  quarters  of  com  lliere;  and 
we  Deed  not  doobt  that  it  was  the  dwelliog  which  had 
iieen  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Cloptnn  in  the  reign  of  Heory 
Vil.:  the  Cluptons  ■ubsequanliy  toUi  it  to  ooe  Bottc, 
*iid  he  to  Uerciites  Underhill.  Who  ditpoaed  of  it  to 
Hhakespeare.  We  therefore  lind  him,  in  Ibe  beginning 
"f  ld9S.  nccnpying  one  uf  the  best  hniues,  in  one  of  the 
heal  parts  of  Slralford.  lie  who  had  quitted  hia  native 
biKQ  about  twelve  yean  before,  poor  and  comparatively 
friendlen.  was  able,  by  the  pruRti  uf  his  own  exertion*, 
■nd  the  exercise  of  his  own  (aleota,  to  return  to  it.  aud 
^)  establi^  Ilia  bniily  in  more  comfurl  and  opulence 
than,  as  Gir  as  is  knowu,  they  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed.'   We  catuidtT  the  point  Ibal  Shakespeare  had 

1  Tb4l  ^4k«p^vG  was  contid«red  a  man  wbo  wu  in  a  {^ondi. 
tiiio  to  lead  a  (oaBiderable  aaid.  In  the  uituma  of  tyjB,  wc  hmvi? 
thr  eridcnn  oT  Kichard  QuyneT,  (falber  to  Thuniu  Qujcfj, 
wbo  nlMHiuenClT  nuurird  Bhakeipearea  jouogMt  diughtir 
Jadjlb.)  wlio  iben  applied  to  him  for  a  luno  of  3IM..  e<iiial  la  about 


andtn  ti 


It  which  do  r 


an;  dooM  thU  our  PoeC  woitld 

Thii  qipUaUon  la  eontaiiKd  In  a  icKer  wmcB  muBL  nant  U^«I 
apDt  bjr  tiand.  aa  it  unlQckUj  coDlalriB  po  direction:  it  it  the  only 
Imajft  discovered  addreaard  to  8hak«)wara. — 

"  Lovioj  CoptTTman,  J  am  bolda  of  jo*.  at  of  a  fmde.  crave- 
iBf  jo^'  btipe  wU  %xx\  nppon  Mr  BnabeU  dk  mj  aeciirTli-e, 

Jfmit,  Sl  I  bav?  rapcdali  cawaa^  Yd*  ahull  rhfnds  m«  muche  la 
kclpclBg  me  ont  uf  all  ths  dalwltt  I  ows  in  London.  I  thauck  fad. 
udnidcbe  quieten mrmrudaw^a  wolde  not  be hrdvbieed.  lam 


become  owner  of  New  Place  iu  or  before  1597  —  ooiu- 

pletsly  made  out.  as,  al  such  a  distance  of  time,  whI 
with  Buch  imperfect  infomiolion  apon  his  history,  could 
be  at  all  expected.' 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  conGrmatioii  of 
arms  in  1S96,  nbtaiaed  by  William  Shakespeare,  had 
reference  to  Ihe  permanent  and  substantial  settlement 
of  his  family  in  SCrstfoid.  and  to  the  purchase  ofa  rmi- 
dence  there  consistent  with  the  altered  circumtaiicea 
now  tmarda  Uw  Cowrte.  in  hope  y  aniwer  for  Ibe  diapatcbr  of 

nv^  the  Lords  wilting ;  &  nowe  butt  pawade  ^w  tf\ft  ppg  h  I 
hupoAjo'  ahallDaUDerde  to  fearer  but  wiili  all  liutle  Ibaitck 
fullaealw;l1huldein;lyineA.C0Dtait70-'frTnd.<k7fweBv. 
gaine  farther,  jw  ahall  bo  the  pais  m'  jo"  K'lfe.  Mj  trme  bidda 
me  lo  baalBD  lo  an  endn.  &  aoe  1  eomtn  Ihja  lluj  70"  care  11  bops 


■■Ton,rLoYainffso«l 

read 

■ 

Ebacku^  tbcia." 

■  10  me  Harden  of  Ihli 

houaiy  It  la  belicTed 

p1antedaRinlberr7t»e,a 

Lout  ine  year  l«H 

ouodedbilmlh.  [ 

lliW,KingJ»in.>a 

the  mulbcrrr  <wb 

ch  had  been  un- 

ported  abont  haU  a  cpnlu 

;  earlier)  Inio  general  calHTstuin.  and 

Ihe  rpcorda  b  the  Stale 

Paper  QINce  tbow 

Ihal  in  Ihal  yur 

of  the  jutUeea  ol 

pnace  and  depn^  liciatcna 

nia  hi  the  kingdom 

Ibe  plant.  *em 

•old  hj  me  alob,  al  fi.  th 

16(»,935t  were  paid  oulo 

or  the  plantine  of 

palaoe   of  Wealn, 

«!«■.■■     The  mul- 

berry  troa.  xald  to  ba.e 

eiialen<s  up  lo  about  the 

je«-  17S5  i  and  to  Die  .prtog  of  lT4i 

Garrlck,  Maeklln,  and  Dtl 

no  the  actor,  were 

rnlerlalned  under 

II  hj  Sta-  Uugh  Cloplun.     New  Plai.'s  remaine 

to  po>a»>lon  of 

pBrchaaedbylheClop™ 

unDy:  ahoullTSa 

iwaaaoldbrtlw 

enecutor  ot  Sir  Hugh  to  a 

cleri^nuui  of  ibo 

name  of  Gaalrell 
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of  that  family — altered  by  iu  tdcreaned  wesllb  and  ctrn- 
(eqoence,  owing  to  bia  own  aucceu  aa  an  actor  and  a 
drsmaliit. 

Tlia  removal  of  the  Lord  AJmiral's  ployers,  under 
Hentlowe  aud  Alleya.  from  the  Roae  lUeutre  on  the 
Baoluida,  to  the  new  house  called  tlie  Furtune,  in  Qold- 
ing-lnae,  Cripple^to,  auiiti  after  ihis  date,  may  lead 
the  opinion  that  that  comjiaoy  did  uot  find  itself  equal 
to  auBtaiu  the  rivaUbip  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Mrvnata,  ouder  BhaketpsBni  and  Burbage,  at  the  Gtube, 
That  tliealro  wai  opened,  ai  we  believe,  ia  the  apring 
of  159j:  the  Ruie  was  a  considerably  older  building, 
and  the  neoeuily  for  repairiug  it  taight  epter  into  the 
CalculBtioQ,  when  Heiuiowe  and  AUeyn  thoDghl  of 
trying  the  eiperiment  ia  a  difTerent  pert  of  the  town. 
and  on  the  Middleaei  tide  of  (he  water.  Theatres 
being  at  this  date  merely  wooden  itniclurM,  and  much 
frequented,  ihey  would  aooii  {aO  into  decay,  especially 
in  a  marshy  situalion  like  that  of  the  Bankside:  so  damp 
waa  the  suQ  in  the  neighbourhood,  thai  the  Globe  was 
aurraanded  by  a  moat  to  keep  it  dry ;  and,  il  is  likely 
that  the  Boae  waa  aimilarl;  drained.  The  Rose  wbii, 
iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a  bouse  of  onlertainment 
with  that  sign,  and  was  converted  into  a  theatre  about 
1584;  but  seems  to  have  early  required   reparalioua, 


who.  oa  loms  oSonee  taJteit  st  the  aathorttlc*  ot  Ibm  bora 
Stntfbnl  <n  the  lubjsct  of  nUBg  tha  faoiuc^  pullnl  IE  doi 

Regliier  of  nea,  the  wood  vh  bought  b;  •  sUTenniit 
-rnnde  muToddthinji  of  It  forthacnrliHU."  Inonrtl 
bare  SHD  u  muy  relics.  Htd  to  hiTs  been  romwd  froiD  t 
vulbeny  tre«.  ss  could  hsrdly  hsre  been  fiinaUhed  b; 
mulbsrry  trees  Id  the  connlr  of  Wsrwkk. 
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ifhoT 


and  they  might  be  agam  neceaaary  prior  to  1599,  wbeii 
Heuslowe  end  Alleyn  re«olved  to  abandon  Soutbwark.' 

■  Wo  msf  ulltD  the  followlim  Bom  to  about  this  pertod.  or  ■ 
Htila  eviier :  thej  mlste  to  hbw  thasniMt  wtftr  in  whlcb 
AUcjn.  of  the  Lord  Admlrsl'i  plsyers,  wu,  Ibr  m  pMt  not  Duncd. 
to  he  matched  against  Kempe,  of  the  har^  Chunberisbi'i  ser- 
v.ntt.  By  the  words  "WUI's  new  pl.j,"  acre  cu  be  litlte 
dcubl  Ihsl  BODie  word  by  Shakrspesre  wu  bitendod ;  and  wn 
know  from  Heywood'a  -  (liemRble  of  Ibe  Bleoed  Angela."  ]K», 
tbuShdteapomirucoBttuitlyfiuDmvly  railed  "WilL"  Tb« 
document  la  preaerved  at  Dulwicb,  sod  It  waa  Ant  pritilcd  tn  Uie 
"  llemolra  of  Edward  ADeyn." 

For  thiw  Did  frcnde.  and  fenuw  amier. 
Tullon  hinuclfe  thou  doni  eicell. 
And  Beatify  beats,  and  conquer  Knell. 
And  now  shill  Kempe  orecorne  »  wfU. 


faeles  Ned  >h<>ll  >h7nr. 
:  and  Wlllea  newe  Jilaye 


backer  of  AUeyn  agwost  Kcmpe,  could  have  meant  nobody  bi 
Richard  Burbage, 

Hot  long  anerwards  Kcmpe  became  a  member  of  Che  aiaecl 
Hon  of  whkb  Alleyn  waa  the  leader,  and  quMed  that  to  wbit 
Sbakespeore  and  BtiTbage  were  attached.  Kempe'a  aucceas  In  ft 
wager,  led  Alleyn  ud  Uenilowe  to  hold  mU  bidncemenB  to  bh 
to  join  tbcm  Id  tbelr  uodertiklDE  at  tlie  Fortune. 
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They  seem  to  have  found,  that  neither  their  playt  nor 
their  players  ooold  stand  the  competiticm  of  their  rivalt, 
and  thej  removed  to  a  vicinity  where  no  pky-hooae  had 
pravioQflly  exvted. 

The  Fomme  theatre  wat  commenced  in  Goldtng- 
lane,  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1599,  and  finished  in 
1600,  and  thither  Hendowe  and  AUeyn  transported 
their  whole  dramatic  establishment,  strengthened  in  the 
spring  of  1602,  by  the  addition  of  that  great  and  popu- 
lar comic  peribrmer,  William  Kempe.  The  association 
at  the  Globe  was  then  left  in  almost  ondisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  Bankside.  ^  There  were  occasional,  and  per- 
lops  frequent  performances  at  the  Rose,  as  well  as  at 
the  Hope  and  the  Swan,  bat  not  by  the  regular  associa- 
titms  which  had  previously  occupied  them ;  and  after 
tbe  Fortune  was  opened,  the  speculation  there  was  so 
profitable,  that  the  Lord  Admiral's  players  had  no 
motive  for  returning  to  their  old  quarters.^ 

The  members  of  these  two  companies  appear  to  have 
possessed  so  much  influence  in  the  summer  of  1600, 
that  (backed  perhaps  by  the  zeal  of  those  who  were 
unfriendly  to  all  theatrical  performances)  they  obtained 
as  Older  from  the  privy  council,  dated  22d  June,  that 
no  other  public  play-houses  should  be  permitted  but 
the  Globe  in  Surrey,  and  the  Fortune  in  Middlesex. 
Nevertheless,  the  privy  council  registers,  where  this 
order  is  inserted,  also  contain  evidence  that  it  was  not 
obeyed;  for  in  May,  1601,  the  Lords  wrote  to  certain 
magistzBtes  of  Middlesex  requiring  them  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  performance  of  a  play  at  the  Curtain,  in  which 
were  introduced  "  some  gentlemen  of  good  desert  and 
quality,  that  are  yet  alive,''  but  saying  nothing  about 
tbe  closing  of  the  house,  although  it  was  open  in  de- 
fiance of  the  imperative  command  of  the  preceding 
year.  Wo  know  alsothat  not  only  the  Curtain,  but 
theatres  on  the  Bankside,  besides  the  Globe,  were 
then  in  occasional  use.  It  is  fiiir  to  presume,  there- 
fore, that  the  order  of  the  22d  June.  1600,  was  never 
strictly  enforced,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  is,  the  little  attention,  as  regards 
theatricals,  that  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  court  It  seenu  as  if  restric- 
tive measures  had  been  adopted  in  order  to  satisfy  tbe 
importunity  of  particular  individuals,  but  that  there 
was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  persons  in  authority  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  Thus,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  order  of  the  22d  June  had  been  issued,  it  was 
renewed,  but,  as  fiur  as  we  learn,  with  just  as  little  effect 
as  before. 

Besides  the  second  edition  of  Bomio  akd  Juliet,  ip 
1599,  (which  was  most  likely  printed  from  a  play-house 
manuscript,  being  very  difierent  from  the  mutilated  and 
manufiu^tured  copy  of  1597,)  five  plays  by  our  great 
dramatist  found  their  way  to  the  press  in  1600,  viz. 
Titus  Ahdbohicus,  (which  had  probably  been  origi- 

■  It  was  at  tbe  Fortone  that  AUeyn  seems  to  have  resUxed  so 
much  nMmey  fai  the  Cbw  first  years  of  the  nndertaldiis^,  that  he 
WW  able  in  November,  1604,  to  purchase  the  manor  of  Kenniug- 
toa  for  £1065,  and  in  the  next  year  the  manor  of  I>ewisham  and 
Dnlwieh  for  £5000.  Tlieae  two  soms,  in  money  of  ttie  present 
day,  woold  be  equal  to  at  least  £95,000;  bot  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  for  Dalwicb,  AUeyn  only  paid  £9000  down,  while  the  re- 
mafailng  nnn  was  left  upon  mortgage.  In  ttie  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  coitary  tbMteieti  specnlations  generaUy  seem 
to  have  been  highly  hicratiTe.  (Seethe  "AUeyn  Papers,*' printed 
by  the  Shakespeare  Sodety.) 


nally  published  in  1594,)  the  Mirchakt  or  Vrkicic, 
theMiDsuMMCR-NioHT's  Dream,'  Hsnrt  IV.  (Part  II. ») 
and  Much  Ado  about  Nothiho.  The  last  only  was 
not  mentioned  by  Meares,  in  1598 ;  and  as  to  the 
periods  when  we  may  suppose  the  others  to  have  been 
Mrritton,  we  must  refer  tbe  reader  to  our  several  Intn>* 
ductions,  where  we  have  given  the  existing  information  . 
upon  the  subject  "  Tbe  Chronicle  History  of  Henry 
V.*'  also  came  out  in  the  same  year,  but  without  tht* 
name  of  Shakespeare  upon  the  title-page,  and  an  imper- 
fect and  garbled  representation  of  tbe  play,  as  it  pn>- 
ceeded  from  the  author's  pen.  Whether  any  of  tlie 
managers  of  theatres  at  this  date  might  not  sometimes  / 
be  concerned  in  selling  impressions  of  dramas,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  dramatic  authors  in  general  were  con- 
tent with  disposiug  of  their  plays  to  the  several  com- 
panies, and  looked  for  no  emolument  to  be  derived  from 
publication.*  We  are  not  without  something  like  proof 
that  actors  now  and  then  sold  their  parts  in  plays  h* 
booksellers,  and  thus,  by  the  combination  of  them  owl 
other  assistance,  editions  of  popular  plays  were  surrejv 
titiously  printed. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  in  1600,  and  is  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  authorized  or  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  Shakespeare^s  plays.  In  that  year  a  quarto  im- 
pression of  a  pby,  called  **  The  first  part  of  the  true  aiNl 
honourable  History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
the  good  Lofd  Cobham,"  came  out,  on  the  title-page 
of  which  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  appeared 
at  length.  We  find  by  Henslowe*s  Diary  that  this 
drama  was  in  fact  the  authorship  of  four  poets,  Anthony 
Munday,  Michael  Drayton,  Robert  Wilson,  and  RichanJ 

1  The  clothing  of  Snog  the  Joiner  in  a  **  Hon's  felT'  fai  this  play, 
(act  V.  scene  1,;  seema  to  have  auggested  the  homoroua  tpeech  t«) 
King  James  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  30Ui  Jane,  1617,  and  as  it  it  « 
curiosity  we  subjoin  it 

**A  moveing  engine,  representing  a  fountalne,  and  running 
wine,  came  to  the  gate  of  Ae  towne,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
lyon,  and  in  the  lyon  a  man,  who  delivered  this  learned  speech 
to  his  miOMtie : 

''Most  royall  sir,  heere  I  doe  you  beseech. 
Who  are  a  lyon,  to  hear  a  lyon'a  speech : 
A  miracle ;  for  since  the  dayes  of  iEaop, 
Till  ours,  noe  lyon  yet  his  voice  did  hoia-up 
To  such  a  Majestie.    Then,  King  of  Men. 
The  king  of  boasta  speaks  to  thee  from  his  denn, 
A  fountaine  nowe.    That  lyon,  which  was  ledd 
By  Androdus  through  Roome,  had  not  a  head 
More  rationall  tbea  this,  bredd  in  this  nation, 
Whoe  in  Hxj  preaence  warbleth  tiiis  oration. 
For  though  he  heer  inclosed  bee  in  plaiater. 
When  he  was  free  he  was  this  townes  achool-master 
This  Well  you  see,  la  not  that  Arethuaa, 
The  Nymph  of  Sidle :  Noe,  men  may  carous 
UealA  of  tbe  plump  Lynus,  noblest  grapes. 
From  these  fidre  conduits,  and  tume  drunk  like  apes. 
This  second  spring  I  keep,  as  did  tiiat  dragon 
Hesperian  apples.    And  nowe,  sir,  a  plague  on 
This  your  poore  towne,  if  to't  you  bee  not  welcome ! 
But  whoe  can  doubt  of  this,  when,  loe !  a  Well  come 
Is  nowe  unto  the  gate  f    1  would  aay  more. 
But  words  now  failing,  dare  not,  least  I  roare." 

s  It  was  a  charge  againat  Robert  Greene,  that,  driven  by  th« 
preaaure  of  necMsity,  be  had  on  one  occasion  raised  money  by 
making  "a  double  sale^  of  his  play  called  ''Orlando  Furioso." 
1594,  first  to  the  players  and  afterwards  to  the  press.  Such  may 
have  been  the  fact,  but  it  wak  unquestionably  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  rule. 
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Ilatbwty;  and  to  attiibule  it  to  ShakMpeBre  wu 
cvidenll]'  a  mere  Irick  bjr  iba  boukieller,  T[lHniiw] 
l'[Bvier,]  ill  ihe  hopa  that  il  would  be  bougbt  ■>  bi« 
work.  Thi«  teem)  to  bave  been  detected  and  cor- 
rocted  al  tbs  time,  far  niorstban  one  copy  of  the  "  Fint 
I'iirl,  etc.  of  Sir  Joba  Oldcastle"  has  come  to  light, 
ujHia  the  ^tie-page  of  vhich  no  name  ia  to  be  fuuod, 
tbe  hookBeller  apparently  having  been  compelled  to 
cuiicel  the  leaf  coutuiuiug  it.     From  the  indiffereiice 


Shakeipeare  aeemi  onironnly  to  have  diapbiyed  nn 
nutten  of  tbe  kind,  we  may,  poaiiblj,  conclude  that 
the  cancel  wa*  made  at  the  utatance  of  one  of  tbe 
fonr  poeta  who  were  the  real  anlhora  of  the  play : 
but  perliup*  the  alep  may  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  objection  taken  by  living  mem- 
ben  of  the  Oldoaille  family  to  the  name,  wbicb  bad 
been  awigned  by  Shakespeare  in  the  first  inatanco  tu 
FulxlaC 


Tbs  Cloptoo  UonumcBI  In  Slntford  Choich. 


re  left  a 


will,  a 


liod  or  bat 

hii  wile,  Mary  AnI 

were  tbea  >liv«,  aim  Dugm  Da  preient  ai  me  [iiuerai : — 
VVniiuD.  Gilbert,  Joan,  Bicbard.  aud  p:JiouDa.  Tbe 
later  yeu»  of  Juho  Shakeapeare  (who,  if  bora  in  I'lSO 
■•  Malune  mppoanl,  lived  to  hii  ■eventy-Grsl  year) 
weredoubtlew  etujrBod  comfortable,  aiid  tba  pro«penty 
<if  hii  elJ«t>oa  muni  have  placed  him  beyond  tlie  reucli 
<if  pecDoiary  dilBculties. 

iMj  in  dietpriagof  1G02,  we  meet  with  one  of  iboae 
nre  lacu  wliicb  diacinctly  ibow  liuw  uacertain  all  con- 
jecture maBl  be  respecling  the  date  wlieu  Sbakopearo'a 
diamu  were  originally  written  aud  produced.  Maloue 
aiidTyrwbilt.inl7»0,coi^ec[iinHlthBlTwiLrTHNioHT 
htd  been  written  in  16 1 4 :  in  bit  Mcond  edtdon  Muloue 
■lurgd  it  to  1607,  and  Cbalmen,  thinking  neither  dute 
nincci,  fixed  npun  ISt3,  an  opinion  in  which  Drake 
"ncarred.  Bat  we  bavo  irrofrajable  evidence,  from 
«  eye-witoBM.  of  it*  eiiitence  on  Sd  Fcbniary,  1603, 
wben  it  was  played  at  the  Reader's  Feait  in  the  Middle 
Temple.    Tbii  eye-witneai  woj  a  burrialer  of  the  name 


I  10   aiiouier   pari  oi    me 
■ante  manuacript,  he  give*  an  anecdote  of  Shakeapeare 
and  Borbage.'  whicli  we  give  in  a  note,  williout  further 
remark  than  that  it  has  been  BnppmeU  to  depeud  npuii 


■  Mr.  Collier,  in  hii  "lUil.  En^l.  Dnu 


-  Upon,  lymo  "hen  1 


Poctrf  iuhI  Ibe  Stiiie." 


l,Lay,rtee.ppo 

latatbiD 

melliMDlglitD 

ulo  )i>:r.  h 

7lhc 

of  Rich,  tbe  3. 

before,  wuentcrtaiBcd, 

ladH 

hUpunecreB 

>tu«ec« 

iTooghl 

iial  R 

i^h.  Ifac  3,  w« 

111  tfaed 

■pewBMiued 

o  be 

HllldF,   thH  Wll 

lURiDibe 

c™, 
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the  authority  of  Nicholas  Tooley,  but  on  looking  at  the 
original  record  we  doubt  whether  it  came  from  any  such 
source.  A  **  Mr.  Towse"  is  repeatedly  introduced  as  a 
person  from  whom  Manuingham  derived  informtion,  and 
that  name,  though  blotted,  seems  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
(if  the  pai'agraph,  without  the  addition  of  any  Christian 
name.  This  circumstance  may  shake  the  authenticity  of 
the  story,  because  we  know  not  who  Mr.  Towse  might 
he,  while  we  are  sure  that  Nicholas  Tooley  was  a  fellow- 
actor  in  the  same  company  as  both  the  individuals  to 
whom  the  story  ralates.  At  the  same  time  it  was,  very 
possibly,  a  mere  invention  of  the  "roguish  players," 
(iriginatiug,  as  was  often  the  case,  in  some  older  joke, 
und  applied  to  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  because  their 
Christian  names  happened  to  be  William  and  Richard. 

Elizabeth,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign  seems 
to  have  extended  her  personal  patronage,  as  well  os  her 
public  countenance,  to  the  drama ;  and  scarcely  a  Christ- 
mas or  a  Shrovetide  can  be  pointed  out  during  the  forty- 
five  years  she  occupied  the  throne,  when  there  were 
not  dramatic  entertainments,  either  at  Whitehall,  Green- 
wich, Nonesuch,  Richmond,  or  Windsor.  The  latest 
visit  she  paid  to  any  of  her  nobility  in  the  country  was 
to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  at  Harefield, 
rtuly  nine  or  ten  months  before  her  death,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1602, 
tliat  Othitlu)*  (having  been  got  up  for  her  amusement, 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain*s  players  brought  down  to 
the  Lord  Keeper's  seat  in  Hertfordshire  for  the  purpose) 
was  represented  before  her.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
preceding  one  respecting  Twelfth  Night,  all  that  we 
(Kwitlvely  learn  is  that  such  drama  was  performed,  and 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  was  a  new  play  from  other 
circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary on  such  festivities  to  exhibit  some  drama  that, 
IIS  a  novelty,  was  then  attracting  public  attention. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  Twelfth  Night 
(not  printed  until  it  formed  part  of  the  folio  of  162.3) 
was  written  at  the  end  of  1600,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
IGOl ;  and  that  Othello  (first  published  in  4to,  1623,) 
came  from  the  author's  pen  about  a  year  afterwards. 

In  the  memorandum  ascertaining  the  performance 
of  Othxllo  at  Harefield,  the  company  by  which  it 
was  represented  is  called  "  Burbages  Players,"  that 
designation  arising  out  of  the  (act,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  association :  he  was  certainly 
its  most  celebrated  actor,  and  we  find  from  other 
sources  that  he  was  the  representative  of  the  **  Moor  of 
Venice."*  Whether  Shakespeare  had  any  and  what  part 
in  the  tragedy,  either  then  or  upon  other  occasions,  is 

inrithig  players  borne  to  lupper,  see  Middlcton's  **Mad  World, 
my  Masters,"  (act  r.  scene  2,)  in  "Dodslcy's  Old  Plays,"  last  edit 
llie  players,  in  turn,  sometimes  invited  ttie  ladies,  as  we  find  by 
Field's  "Amends  for  Ladies,"  (act  iii  scene 4.)  in  tbe  supplemen- 
tary volume  to  "Dodsley's  Old  Plays,"  published  in  1829. 

>  See  the  Introduction  to  Othbllo. 

*  Above  we  have  inserted  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters,  in  plays  of  the  time,  sustained  by  Burbage,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  epitaph  upon  his  death,  in  1619.  Our  readers 
may  like  to  see  the  manner  in  which  these  characters  are  spoken 
of  by  the  contemporaneous  venifier.  The  production  opens 
witti  this  couplet : — 

"  Some  skilful  limner  help  me,  if  not  so. 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  woe :" 

which  certainly  does  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  excelience ; 
bat  the  enumeration  of  ptrts  is  all  that  is  valuable,  and  it  is  this: — 
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not  known;  but  we  do  not  think  any  argument,  one 
way  or  the  other,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  hct  that  the 
company,  when  at  Harefield,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  under  his  immediate  government  Whether  he 
was  or  was  not  one  of  the  "players"  in  Othello,  in 
August,  1602,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  an  actor, 
and  moreover  as  one  "  excellent  in  his  quality,"  he  must 
have  been  often  seen  and  applauded  by  Elizabeth. 
Chettle  informs  us  after  her  death,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  she  had  "opened  her  royal  ear  to  his  lays  ;** 
but  this  was  obviously  in  his  capacity  of  dramatist,  and 
we  have  no  direct  evidence  that  Shakespeare  had  ever 
performed  at  court.* 

James  I.  reached  Theobalds,  in  his  jonmey  from 
Eklinburgh  to  London,  on  the  7th  May,  1603.  Before 
he  quitted  his  own  capital  he  had  had  various  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  performances  of  English  actors ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting,  but  a  difficult  question,  whether 
Shakespeare  had  ever  appeared  before  him,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  our  great  dramatist  had  ever  visited 
Scotland  7  We  have  no  affirmative  testimony  upon  the 
point,  beyond  what  may  be  derived  from  some  passages 
in  Macbbth,  descriptive  of  particular  localities,  with 
which  passages  our  readers  must  be  familiar :  there  is, 
however,  ample  room  for  coi\jecture ;  and  although,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  never 
north  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  a  part  of  it,  had  performed 
in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  doubtless  in  some 

**  No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  brcatii. 
Shall  cry,  Revenge  1  for  his  dear  Other's  death : 
Poor  Romeo  never  more  shall  tears  beget 
For  Juliet's  love,  and  cruel  Capulet : 
Harry  shall  not  be  seen  as  King  or  Prince, 
They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick,— 
-     Not  to  revive  again.    Jeronimo 
Shan  cease  to  mourn  his  son  Horatio. 
They  cannot  call  thee  from  thy  naked  bed 
By  horrid  outcry ;  and  Antonio's  dead. 
Edward  shall  kck  a  representatire ; 
And  Crookback,  as  befits,  shall  cease  to  live. 
.  I'yrant  Macbeth,  with  unwash'd  bloody  hand. 
We  vainly  now  may  hope  to  understand. 
Brutus  and  Mardus  henceforth  must  be  dumb, 
For  ne'er  thy  like  upon  our  stage  shall  come, 
To  charm  the  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes. 
Unless  we  could  command  the  dead  to  rise. 
Vindex  is  gone  and  what  a  loss  was  he ! 
Frankford.  Brachiano,  and  Malevole. 
Heartbroke  Philaster,  and  Amintas  too, 
Are  lost  for  ever,  with  the  red-haired  Jew, 
Which  sought  the  bankrupt  Merchant's  pound  of  flesh. 
By  woman-lawyer  caught  in  his  own  mesh.  *  ♦  ♦ 
And  his  whole  action  he  Would  change  with  ease 
From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles. 
But  let  me  not  forget  one  chiefest  part 
Wherein,  beyond  the  rest,  he  mov*d  the  heart ; 
Tbe  grieved  Moor,  made  jealous  by  a  slave, 
Who  sent  his  wife  to  fill  a  timeless  grave, 
Hien  slew  himself  upon  the  bloody  bed. 
All  these,  and  many  more,  with  him  are  dead."  etc 

"nie  MS.  from  which  the  above  lines  are  copied  seems,  at  least  In 
one  place,  defective,  but  it  might  be  cured  by  the  addition  of  the 
words,  **  and  not  long  since." 

1  A  baDad  was  pubUshed  on  the  deadi  of  Elizabeth,  in  die  com- 
mencement of  which,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Thomas 
Greene,  author  of  *'  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  dorie,"  4ta, 
1603,  were  called  upon  to  contribute  some  verses  in  honour  of 
the  late  Queen  : — 

"  You  poets  all,  brave  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Greene, 
Bestow  your  time  to  write  for  England's  Queene,"  elo. 
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atemediate  placet.     We  wtU  briefly  alote  the  aiiiliDg 
fnnCtof  this  bet. 

The  year  1S99  hu  been  communis  aappawd  Ibe 
oriiest  date  at  which  an  BHocialioD  of  Englub  actan 
wai  ID  Scotland;  bat  it  can  be  ifaumi  beyood  contra- 
(BctiaD  ibst  *'  ber  M^jeaty'a  player*,"  mraning  iboae  of 
iheea  Elizabeth,  were  id  Ediuburgb  tea  year*  earlier. 
in  October,  1589,  Aihby,  the  ambaaiadur  extraordinary 
ftom  England  to  Junet  VI.  of  Scotlaod,  Ib<u  wntcs  Ui 
Lord  Burghley: — 


'MrLord  BothwlFll]  bcgUu  ED 


hiniHir  irtlUni  ud  ntdj 


BkfiiT  JCa^iu  PlifcriudCuutiicnwlthiUciMRCM." 

At  the  date  of  this  dispatch.  Shakeapeare  bnd  quilled 
Stral£inl  aboal  three  yeara,  and  the  quealian  ie,  what 
nNupany  was  intended  lu  be  designated  as  "  her  M^ei- 
ly'i  playen."  It  i*  admitted,  that  in  1^83  the  Quwu 
Mkcled  twelve  laadiag  perfonneri  from  the  Ibcatrical 
■ervwiU  of  Bume  of  her  aobility,  aDd  they  wore  aftcr- 
wtrds  called  "her  Nlajeaty'a  pUyen;"  and  wo  alao 
knnw,  that  in  1590  the  Queeuhad  Iwo  companioa  acting 
ODcIer  her  name :  in  the  autumn  of  lite  preceding  year, 
ll  it  likely  that  one  of  theite  aitucialiunt  bad  been  tent 
to  iha  SCDitiah  capital  for  the  amuBemenl  of  Ihe  yuuog 
king,  and  the  company  Ginned  in  lu83  may  have  been 
ditidad  into  two  bodiea  far  thit  eipreat  purpuie.  Sir 
Jubn  Sinclair,  in  hia  "  StatiaticBl  account  of  Scotland," 
Httblidwd  that  a  body  of  comediam  waa  in  Perth,  in 
Jane,  1589;  and  altbuagh  we  are  without  evidence 
Ihat  they  were  Engliab  playen,  we  may  fairly  enough 
■Mune  that  Ihey  were  the  aame  company  spoken  of  by 
Aibby.     We  have  do  meana  of  aacertaiuiog  tlie  namea 


of  any  of  the  playen,  nor  indeed,  excepting  the  leaden, 
Lanebam  and  Dntton,  can  we  Mate  who  were  the  mem- 
bert  of  the  Qaeon'a  two  coinpaniet  in  1590.  Shake- 
speare miglit  be  one  of  diem :  but  if  be  were,  be  might 
not  belong  to  that  diviiioD  of  the  company  which  wai 
diapalcbed  to  Scotland, 

It  IB  Dot  at  all  improbable  that  Englitb  aetata,  having 
found  their  wny  north  of  the  Tweed  m  1589.  would 
ipeedily  repeat  their  vitit :  but  the  next  we  bear  of  them 
ia.  not  ontil  after  a  long  interval,  in  the  antnmn  of  1599. 
The  record!  of  Scotland  thow  that  in  October,  1599. 
43/.  6>.  BJ.  were  deliver«l  to  "  hit  Higlincta'  aelf."  tn  htt 
given  to  "  the  English  comediana :"  in  tbe  Dext  month 
ihey  wcro  paid  ill.  ISi.  atrariout  timet.  In  Derom- 
ber  Ihey  received  no  len  than  333/.  6>.  Sd. ;  in  April. 
1600.  10/.;  and  in  December.  1601,  ihi^  royal  bounty 
umunnled  to  400/. 

Tliut  we  tee,  lliat  English  plsycra  wcro  in  Scotland 
from  October.  1599,  to  December,  1601,  a  period  iif 

I  more  than  two  yeara ;    but  still  we  are  without  any 

II  proof  that  Shakeapeare  WBioneof  the  aeaocialiiiti.  We 
!  cannot,  however,  eulertain  a  doubt  that  Laureiicr 
!  Fletcher,  (whole  name  stands  lirtt  ia  the  patent  granted 

by  King  James  on  hit  arrival  in  London,)  wat  die  leader 
of  ibo  aaaociatiuD  which  perfortued  in  Edinburgh  and 
,  elsewhere,  l>ecauMt  it  appeare  from  the  regislon  of  tbe 
I  town  council  of  Aberdeen,  that  on  the  9th  October, 
I  1601,  the  English  playert  received  Ihirly-lwo  markt  at 
I  a  gratuity,  and  that  on  asd  October  the  freedom  of  ibr 
,  city  wat  conferred  upon  Laurence  Fletcher,  wlui  it 
eq>ecially  ttyled  "  comedian  to  bit  Majesty."  The  rom- 
pany  bad  arrived  ia  Abeideen,  and  lud  been  received 
I  by  the  public  aulhoritiet,  under  the  tanction  of  a  ipecia) 
I  letter  from  James  V], ;  and  although  they  were  in  br.i 
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tbeplajranof  IheOoeen  or  England,  tbey  might  on  tha* 
UMninl  be  deemed  and  treated  a>  the  plajere  of  tbe 
KingofScotlaod. 

Oar  chief  reason  fiir  Ihinking  it  unlikely  that  Sbake- 
•peare  would  bave  accompaniBd  hia  Mlom  to  Scotland, 
at  all  events  between  October,  ia90.  and  December. 
1601.  u  (hat.  BB  tbe  principal  writer  for  the  company  to 
which  he  waa  attached,  be  could  not  welt  have  been 
ipaird,  and  because  we  have  good  ground  for  believing 
dial  about  that  period  he  must  bnve  been  unasiully 
barr  in  the  cbmpoaltion  of  play*.  No  fewer  than  five 
dmniiu  aeeni.  aa  &r  ai  evidence,  positive  or  conjectural, 
can  be  obtained,  to  belong  te  the  interval  between  I59S 
and  16D3 ;  and  the  proof  appcora  to  na  tolerably  con- 
eludve,  tbat  Hesri  V.,  Twilfth  Nioht,  and  K*hlit, 
were  written  respectively  in  1599,  1800,  and   1601. 


Beaidea,  at  lar  ai  we  are  able  to  decide  lodi  ■  point, 
the  coinponj  to  which  oar  great  dramaliu  belonged 
CODtinned  to  perform  in  London :  for  sl^ugb  a  detach- 
ment may  have  been  aent  lo  Scotland,  the  main  bodj 

of  the  aasoclation  called  the  Lord  Charoberlain^a  playerv 
exhibited  at  court,  at  the  usual  aeawici,  in  1599.  160t», 
and  1601.'  Thercfiini.  if  Shakeipcare  viaited  Scollattd 
at  all,  we  think  it  must  have  been  at  an  eariier  period, 
and  there  was  undoubtedly  ample  tioo  between  tbs 
yeari  I5S9  and  1599  for  him  to  have  done  lo. 


■The« 


CHAPTER    XV. 


Biiro>i  hn  Bi 


tt  foot  ia  LoodoD,  Jbidm  I.  tl 


it  aeocMuy  to  jmt  ■  itop  to  dramatic  perfom 
Sandmr-  Tbe  procUmadan  he  iuued  si  Tbeobaldi  on 
Ttb  Maj,  contaiaEng  a  pantgrafih  for  thii  purpow,  bu 
oolj  Tecenllf  come  to  lighL  There  bad  been  a  loDg 
MTOggle  between  the  Puritani  nad  the  plajcrt  upon 
ibb  point,  and  each  parly  leonied  by  turn*  to  gain  tbe 
vicloiy;  far  vorknu  orders  were,  from  time  to  time. 
iliiid  from  autitarily  forbidding  exhibitions  of  the  kind 
oa  tbe  Sabbath,  lod  those  order*  had  been  nnirormly 
more  or  lea*  contravened.  We  may  sappose.  that  itrong 
leuMiBrtiancea  haviag  been  made  to  tbe  King,  a  clause 
with  tbia  special  ol^ect  was  appended  to  a  pmcUmation 
directed  against  monopoliea  and  legal  eitortiotu.  The 
drcnmslaiice  of  tbe  company  in  which  this  paragniph. 
agaiiut  dramatic  perfonnaDces  on  Sunday,  i«  foaud, 
aeema  to  proTe  that  it  was  an  aner-lhonght,  and  that  it 
ma  inserted,  becaiue  bii  coartien  bad  urged  that  Jamea 
ought  net  even  to  enter  bis  new  capital,  antil  public 
atepa  had  been  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  profanation.' 


fnat  afl^lect  la  thla  klufdome  of  kaeping  thu  Bilibsth  dsj ;  tar 
tbe  better  atiKTrlng  oT  the  umn  and  STajdlng  in  tmplaiu  praphs- 
■  itiiai.  Wd  do  stnl^Ilj  cba^e  sad  comiasimd  thit  dd.  Beve- 
biytiiv  Bol^tnrU^  btarlodi^  commce  Plsrcs,  or  oDkt 


The  King,  hsving  isaned  this  ooinmand,  arrit'ed  at  the 
Charter-bouae  on  the  same  day,  and  all  ibe  theatrioal 
companies,  which  had  temporarily  auspended  ibeir  pei^ 
fbrmancei,  began  to  aclagainon  the  9th  May.  Fermi*' 
sion  to  tliis  efTuct  was  given  by  Jamea  I.,  and  comma- 
nicsled  tlirough  the  ordinary  channel  to  tbe  playen, 
who  aoon  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  accession  oif  the 
new  sovereign ;  for  ten  days  afUir  be  reached  London 
be  took  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  playera  into  his  pay 
and  patronage,  calling  them  "  the  King's  sorvan'a," — a 
title  they  always  afterward)  enjoyed.  For  this  purpose 
he  issued  a  warrant,  for  making  out  a  patent  under  the 
great  seal,'  aulhoriziog  Fletcher,  Shakeipeare,  Burbage, 

disardcnd  or  onlimful  eierdHit  or  pastiniF*,  b«  l^oeDted, 
tep^  or  used  SI  uj  time  bereaOer  apon  the  SsbbUfa  day. 

Giyen  ■!  our  Cdiui  St  -rtae(d>«ld%  Ibe  T  d>T  °f  M*7-  b> 
the  Arat  yeara  of  our  RftgiK." 
'  II  runs  Terbulim  el  liUnllzn  thot  :— 
Bi  Ti<jc  Kimi. 
■Rigbl  tnuty  hu!  welbelovrd  Countcllor,  we  gmsiB  joq  well. 

dunidj  for  tbD  tlmn  bcin;,  yon  csuh  dot  lerten  Id  In  derectad 
lo  lbs  krsper  dT  oiu  grvile  tctie  of  Engluid.  Fammsimdlng  Un 
snder  our  said  grrUe  Setlc,  he  cause  our  Itnin  to  be  made  pa- 
tenia  ia  forme  ToUovbig.  Jamea,  by  Ihp  grace  of  God.  King  of 
Englaad,  Bcocland.  Fnsnce.  and  Iiiand,  defendor  of  tbe  falft,  JU. 
To  all  JuBlteai,  Mslon,  SbBriBa,  Conatablea,  Ueadborougbei,  and 
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and  others,  to  perform  ia  his  name,  not  only  at  the 
Globe  on  the  Bankside,  bat  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Probably  Laurence  Fletcher  did  not  acquire  his  prom- 
inence in  the  company  by  any  remarkable  excellence 
as  an  actor.  He  bad  been  in  Scotland,  and  had  per- 
formed with  his  associates  before  James  in  1599,  1600, 
ind  1601 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  be  had  been  registered 
MS  **  his  Majesty's  Comedian,*'  at  Aberdeen.  He  might, 
therefore,  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  King,  and 
being  also  a  considerable  sharer  in  the  association,  he 
perhaps  owed  his  place  in  the  patent  of  May,  1603,  to 
that  circumstance.  The  name  of  Shakespeare  comes 
next,  and  as  author,  actor,  and  sharer,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  situation  he  occupies.  His  progress 
upward  had  been  gradual  and  uniform :  in  1589  he  was 
twelfth  in  a  company  of  sixteen  members ;  in  1596  he 
was  6fth  in  a  company  of  eight  members;  and  in  1603 
he  was  second  in  a  company  of  nine  members. 

The  degree  of  encouragement  and  &vour  extended 
to  actors  by  James  I.,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
liis  reign,  is  remarkable.  Not  only  did  he  take  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  players  unto  his  own  service,  but 
the  Queen  adopted  the  company  which  had  acted  under 
the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  of  which  the  cele- 
brated dramatist,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  was  then  one ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Edward  Alleyn,  the  founder  of  Dul- 
wich  College.  These  three  royal  associations,  as  they 
may  be  termed,  were  independent  of  others  under  the 
patronage  of  individual  noblemen. 

The  policy  of  this  course  at  such  a  time  is  evident, 
and  James  I.  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  passage  in  HAnr.ET,  (brought  out,  as  we 
apprehend,  very  shortly  before  he  came  to  the  throno,) 

other  our  officers  and  loving  snbJectB  greeting.  Know  ye,  diat 
we  of  our  speciaU  grace,  certaine  knowledge,  and  meere  motion 
have  licenced  and  authorized,  and  by  these  presentcs  doe  licence 
and  authorize,  these  our  aerrantB,  Lawrence  Fletcher,  WUUAm 
flhakespeare.  Richard  Bnrbage,  Augustine  PhUlippes,  John  Hera- 
oiings,  Heorie  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Ridiard 
Cowlye,  and  the  rest  of  their  associats,  freely  to  use  &.  exercise 
the  arte  and  fJEiculty  of  playing  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories, 
Enterludes,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and  such  odier  like, 
as  thntthei  have  already  studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  or  studie, 
aswdl  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace 
and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  tfainke  good  to  see  them,  during 
our  pleasure.  And  the  said  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories, 
Enterl«des,  Moralls,  Pastoralls,  Stage  plaies,  and  such  Uke,  to 
shew  &  exercise  publiquely  to  their  best  commoditie,  when  the 
infectioB  of  ttie  plague  shall  decrease,  as  well  within  theire  now 
usuall  howso  called  tiie  Globe,  within  our  coun^  of  Surrey,  as 
also  within  anie  towne  halls,  or  mout  halls,  or  other  convenient 
places  within  the  liberties  &  freedome  of  any  other  citie,  univcr- 
sitie,  towne,  or  borough  whatsoever  within  our  said  realmes  and 
dominions.  Willing  and  commaunding  you,  and  every  of  you,  as 
you  tender  our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit  and  suiTer  them 
lieerin.  without  any  your  letts,  hindeninees,  or  molestations, 
during  our  said  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  ayding  or  assisting  to 
them,  yf  any  wrong  be  to  tiiem  offered.  And  to  allowe  them 
such  former  courtesies,  as  bathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their  place 
and  quaUtie:  and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to 
these  our  servants  for  our  sake,  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your 
hands.  And  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant 
and  discharge  in  this  bdialfe.  Given  under  our  Signet  at  our 
manaor  o(  Greenewiche,  the  aeaventeenth  day  of  May  in  the  first 
yere  of  our  raigne  of  En^^d,  Franco,  and  Ireland,  St  of  ScoUand 
the  six  A  thirtieth. 

Ex  per  Lake.** 
The  patent  under  tfie  great  seal,  msde  out  in  consequence  of  tids 
warrant  bears  data  two  days  afterwards. 
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where  it  is  said  of  these  "  abstracts  and  brief  chroniclec 
of  the  time,"  that  it  is  "  better  to  have  a  bad  epitapb. 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live.*'  James  made  him- 
self sure  of  their  gcx)d  report ;  and  an  epigram,  attributed 
to  Shakespeare,  has  descended  to  us,  which  doubtless 
was  intended  in  some  sort  as  a  grateful  return  for  the 
royal  countenance  bestowed  upon  the  stage,  and  upon 
those  who  were  connected  with  it  We  copy  it  from 
a  coeval  manuscript  in  our  possession,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  curious  accumulator  of  matters  of 
the  kind,  and  which  also  contains  an  unknown  produc- 
tion by  Decker,  as  well  as  various  other  pieces  by 
dramatists  and  poets  of  the  time.  The  lines  are  enti- 
tled— 

Shakksfcaxk  on  thb  Ktiro. 

"Crowns  have  their  compass,  Icnf^th  of  days  their  date. 
Triumphs  their  tomb,  felicity  her  fate: 
Of  nought  but  earth  can  earth  make  us  partaker, 
But  knowledge  makes  a  Idng  most  like  his  Maker." 

We  have  seen  these  lines  in  more  than  one  other  old 
manuscript,  and  as  they  were  constandy  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  and,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  given 
them  above,  are  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  his  pen,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  their  authenticity. 

Having  established  his  family  in  **  the  great  liouiie  ** 
called  "  New  Place,"  in  his  native  town,  in  1597,  by  the 
purchase  of  it  from  Hercules  Underbill,  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  contemplated  considerable  additions  to 
his  property  there.  In  May,  1602,  he  laid  out  £320 
upon  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  which  be 
bought  of  William  and  John  Combe,'  and  attached  it  t<> 
his  dwelling.  The  original  indenture  aAd  its  countei^ 
part  are  in  existence,  bearing  date  1st  May,  1602,  but 
to  neither  of  them  is  the  signature  of  the  Poet  affixed ; 
and  it  seems  that,  he  being  absent,  his  brother  Gilbert 
was  his  immediate  agent  in  the  transaction,  and  to  him 
the  property  was  delivered  to  the  use  of  William  Shake- 
speare.   In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  became 

>  Much  has  been  said  hi  all  tiie  Lives  of  our  Poet  from  the 
time  of  Aubrey  (who  first  gives  the  story)  to  our  own,  respecting 
a  satirical  epitaph  upon  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  a  Combe, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  extempore  by  Shakespeare :  Aub- 
rey words  it  thus : — 

''Ten  in  tiie  hundred  the  devil  allows, 
But  Cfunbo  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vows. 
If  any  one  ask.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  t 
Ho  I  .quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John  a  Combe.** 

Rowe  changes  the  terms  a  little,  but  the  point  is  ttie  same,  and  in 
Brathwaite*s  "  Remains,"  1618,  we  have  another  version  of  the 
Unea,  where  they  are  given  as  having  been  writtra  by  tiiat  ao- 
thor**upon  one  John  Combe  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  notable 
usurer.*'  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  diat  tiiey  were  originally 
penned  by  Brathwaite,  from  being  imputed  to  him  in  that  volume, 
and  by  a  passage  Ui  ''Maroccus  Extaticus,"  a  tract  printed  as 
early  as  1995,  it  Is  very  evident  that  the  connection  between  the 
Devil  and  Jdhn  a  Combe,  or  John  of  C<nnber.  (as  he  is  tbcn 
called,)  was  much  older :— **  So  bee  had  had  his  rent  at  the  daie, 
the  deviU  and  John  of  Comber  ahould  not  have  fctcht  Kate  L.  to 
BridewelL"  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Shakespeare 
was  ever  on  bad  terms  with  any  of  the  Combes,  and  in  his  will  be 
expressly  left  his  sword  to  Mr.  Ttiomas  Combe.  In  a  MS.  of  tibat 
time,  now  before  us,  we  find  the  following  given  as  aa  epiti^k 
upon  Sir  William  Stone  :— 

**  Heer  ten  in  Uie  hundred  lies  dead  and  ingraved : 
But  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved.'* 

And  the  couplet  is  printed  in  no  very  diiTerent  form  in  *'TbB 
Mors  the  Merrier,**  by  H.  P.,  1606,  as  weU  as  in  Camden*s  **  Re- 
mains.*' 
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the  owner  of  ■  copThold  MDemmt  (called  ■  eetagium 
in  dM  inttnimeiit)  in  WiIkoT'i^MrAet,  ■Hu  Dead-luie. 
Stndbtd.  In  NOTomber  nf  the  osTt  yor  be  gars  Her- 
cnlM  DDderhill  £60  lor  a  menoage,  bttrn.  franary,  gar- 
Jen,  aid  oTclttrd,  cloee  lo  or  in  Btratfard:  bat  in  tbe 
arigipBl  fine,  preierved  io  Ibe  Cbapter-hotue,  We>t- 
niiiBtsr.  tbe  preciH  fitoatkin  is  not  mentioned.  In 
1603,  iherpfbre,  Bhakeipoare'*  property,  io  or  near 
Stiatfcrd-npon-Avoo,  beiidea  whit  he  might  have  bought 
uT.  or  inherited  from,  his  biher,  consiilsd  of  New  Place, 
with  uoe  hoodiEd  and  seven  acres  of  land  attscbwl  to 
it.  B  tenement  in  Walker'i-tlreet,  and  ibe  additional  |i 
Bwnoage,  which  he  bad  recently  purchaaed  from  flu-  i 
drrfaill.  il 

Whether  our  great  dramatist  was  io  London  at  the  I 
pBtiud  when  the  new  king  aacended  the  throoe,  we  j 
barv  no  means  of  knowing;  bat  that  he  was  hi  in  the 
bOowiDg  autumn  WP  have  positive  proof;  for  in  a  letter 
wriaen  by  Mrs.  Alleyn,  (the  wife  uf  Edward  Alleyn.  'I 
ihs  aEtor,)  la  her  hiuband,  then  ia  tbe  cmntry,  dated 
Wlb  Octiibcr.  1603,  she  tells  him  that  ihe  bad  aeen  ' 
"Ur.  Shakopeare  of  the  Glohe"  m  Sonthwark.  At 
Ibis  date,  according  to  the  same  aalhority,  mott  of  tbe 
oompanjes  of  players  who  bad  left  London  (or  the  pro- 
rincoai  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and 
laatlon  of  dramatic  performances,  had 
to  tbe  metropolis;  aod  it  ii  not  at  all  imUkely 
Ibt  Shaketpeare  wai  one  of  those  who  had  retomed, 


having  taken  the  opportoaily  of  viaitiog  hk  bmily  at' 
Stntfbiil-upon- Avon . 

Dnder  Elizabeth  the  CbSdren  of  tbe  Chapel  (iniginally 
the  clloir>boyi  of  Ibe  mjal  ettablialuiient)  faad  become 
an  acknowledged  company  of  playeia,  and  these,  beeidmi 
ber  association  of  adult  performer*.  Queen  Anne  took 
under  ber  immediate  patronage,  with  the  style  of  Ihf 
Children  of  bor  Majesty'i  Revels,  requiring  that  the 
[necea  tbey  proposod  (o  represent  should  fint  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  have  the  appnivnl  of  the  relebnleil  pmX 
Samuel  Daniel.  The  instrument  uf  [heir  appointmrni 
bean  date  30th  Jannary.  1603-4 ;  and  from  a  letter 
from  Daniel  to  hi*  patron.  Sir  Thomns  Egerlon.  pre- 
served among  hii  papers,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Michael  Drajtou.  bud  been 
candidates  for  tbe  post  of  mnslor  of  ihe  Queen's  revets : 
be  says  in  it,  "t  cnnnol  but  know,  that  I  am  Inw 
deserving  tban  some  thai  *ued  by  other  of  Ibe  nobility 
untn  her  Mi^esiie  for  this  roornc  ;"  and,  after  introduc- 
ing the  name  of  "  his  good  friend."  Drayton,  he  add*  ibe 
following,  which,  we  apprehend,  refen  with  sufticieni 
diitinctnen  to  Shakespeare;— "  It  seemethlo  myne 
humble  jodgmeni  that  one  who  ia  the  antfaor  of  playes. 
now  daylie  pretiented  on  the  public  stages  of  London, 
and  the  possessor  of  no  small  gaiiies,  and  moreover  him 
•elfe  an  achir  in  the  Kinges  ciimpanie  of  comediani, 
conld  not  with  reason  pretend  to  he  Master  of  the 
Qoeene's  Miyosties  Bevalls,  for  a*  much  ■■  he  wiM 
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«  b«  wked  to  approve  and  sltuw  of  hla  own 

This  objectioD  would  have  applied  with  equal  force 
10  DraytoD,  bad  we  not  every  re(wm  to  believe  that 
befora  tbil  date  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  dramatic  author. 
He  had  been  a  writer  for  Heiulowe  «iid  Alleya'a 
conpaay  during  eeveral  yeari,  flnt  at  the  Biwe.  and 
afterwards  at  the  Fortune;  but  ha  Beemg  to  bsve  re- 
Hoqniihed  that  apeciesof  cotnpoeition  about  a  year  prior 
to  the  demiia  of  Elizabeth,  (he  last  piece  in  which  he 
waa  concerned,  of  which  we  have  any  intelligeQce, 
being  noticed  by  Henslnwe  under  ihe  date  of  May. 
IGD2:  thii  play  waa  called  "The  Harpies,"  and 
wai  asntled  in  it  by  Deckor,  Middleton,  Webster,  and 
Monday. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Sbahenpeore  waa  a  saitor 
fiir  this  olHce.  in  contcmplatian  of  a  speedy  retirement 
M  an  actor.  Wo  have  already  spoken  oftbe  presumed 
excellence  of  his  personations  on  the  stage,  and  to  the 
tradition  that  be  was  (be  original  player  of  the  part  of 
the  Ohoit  in  Hiklet.  Another  character  he  is  said  to 
hiTA  siulBinod  is  Adam,  in  As  You  Like  It;  and  bis 


brother  Gilbert,  (who  in  1603  had  received,  on  behalf 
William  Shakespeare,  the  one  bondred  and  seren  acroa 
of  land  purchased  from  WiUiam  and  John  Combe,)  who 
probably  sarvived  the  Restoration,  is  snppoaed  to  hara 
been  the  author  nf  thia  tradition.  He  bad  acted  alio 
in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  bis  Humoor,"  in  1S9B, 
and  he  is  suppoaed  to  have  wrillen  part  of,  as  well 
as  known  to  have  performed  in,  the  same  author'* 
"S^anos,"  in  1G03.'  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him 
upon  the  stage,  but  that  he  contmued  a  member  of  tbe 
company  until-  April  9,  1G04,  we  have  the  evideoce 
of  a  document  preserved  at  Dalwicb  College,  whem 
the  names  of  tbe  King's  players  are  ennmerated  in  tfas 
following  order :  Burbage,  Bbakespeare,  Fletcher,  Phil 
tips,  CondeU,  Hcminge,  Armyn,  Sly,  Cowley,  Ostler. 
and  Day.  If  Shakespeare  bod  not  then  aclually  ceawd 
to  porfonn,  we  need  not  heaitals  in  deciding  that  he 
quitted  that  dopertment  of  the  profession  very  shortly 
afterwards. 

>  From  lijKI  preodlng  II  In  the  4tD.  IBOS,  wn  koow  that  It  was 
tiroDilit  out  at  Ihe  Olobr.  and  Beo  Jonaoa  ■dmlla  that  It  was  IH 
reeeircd  h;  the  audlsDce. 


Ediaborifa  ia  tlia  Seremeeiia  CeotaiT. 


WalMTT'i  HiD,  IUiDp«oa  CMn. 


CHAPTER   XVI 


N  ed  to  Uke  p«rt 

m  ll  I  plajen,  tliui 

iha  T  the  reatmint 

by  1  I,  and  lo  have 

prw  irt,  u  wall  aa 

oSn  laro,  rrom  his 

ibil  lave  ponesaed 

gra  dae  deference 

mm  and  judgment 

in  1  t»  eenl  iu  for 

approbation  bj  HUthon.  Tbe  contraat  between  (he 
coudiicl  of  tbe  awocialinn  imioediBtely  before,  and  im- 
nedialely  after  bia  retiremeat,  would  iodicale,  not  onlj 
ib^  he  waa  a  man  of  prodence  and  diacretiuo,  biil  that 
dte  eiercite  of  theie  qualitiei  had  in  many  ioMoDcea 
kept  hii  fetUivia  from  incurriag  the  diapleamre  of  peraona 
in  power,  and  from  exciting  the  animoaily  of  particular 
indiridoala.  We  auppoae  Shakespeare  to  ha%'e  ceuoed 
tniclin  theaummeruf  1604.  and  in  lbs  winter  of  that 
'ety  year  we  find  the  Kiog'a  plsyera  giving  offence  to 
"■Mm  great  ceanaelhm"  by  perlbnning  a  play  upon 
ihe  aubject  of  Gowiy'a  conipincy.  Tbia  &ct  we  ha*e 
apon  tbe  erideoee  of  one  of  Sir  B.  Winwood'a  corres- 
^■i)denta,JolinCbaTDberlainB,  who, in  aletter dated  laih 


Dorember,  IBM,  uses  iheee  eipreariom: — "  Tbe  tnigedj 
of  Gowry,  with  alt  Bction  and  acton,  balh  been  twice 
reprewnted  by  the  King'a  playera,  with  exceeding  con- 
coune  of  all  aorta  of  pcoplo  ;  but  whether  the  matter 
or  manner  be  not  well  handled,  or  that  it  be  thought 
unfit  thnt  princea  ahould  be  played  on  the  atage  in  their 
liielime,  I  hear  that  aomo  great  cvnnaelloTB  are  much 
dbpleaaed  with  it,  and  au,  it  ii  thought,  it  ahall  be 
furbiddeu."  Whelhcr  it  waa  *o  Inrbidden  we  dc  not 
hear  upon  the  aonie  or  any  other  aatborily,  but  no  luch 
drama  haj  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  next  yoar  Iho  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  backad 
no  doubt  by  hia  brethren  of  the  corponilion.  made  a 
complaiut  againat  the  aame  compaoy,  "ihal  Kempe, 
(wbo  at  thia  dale  had  rejirined  the  aaaocialion.)  Armyn, 
and  othera,  playera  at  tbe  Blackfriara,  have  again  nut 
forborne  to  bring  upon  their  atage  one  or  more  of  (he 
wormhipful  atdennen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  tbeir 
great  acandal  and  the  leiaening  of  their  aulhodly;"  and 
(he  interpoailion  of  the  privy  council  to  prevent  the 
Rbuae  waa  Iherefora  aoliciled.  What  wna  done  in  cod- 
aequence,  if  any  thing  were  ilone,  diiea  not  appear. 

In  the  tpring  of  the  next  year  a  (till  gnver  cbargo 

waa  brought  againat  the  body  of  aclora  of  wbmn  Sbak*- 
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speare,  until  very  receaUy.  had  been  one ;  it  originated 
in  the  French  ambassador.  George  Chapman  had 
written  two  plays  upon  the  history  and  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Biron,  fK)ntaining,  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  originally  prodnced  on  the  stage,  such  matter  that 
M.  Beaumont,  the  representative  of  the  ^ng  of  France 
in  London^  thought  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against 
the  repetition,  and  the  performance  of  it  was  prohibited: 
as  soon,  however,  as  the  court  had  quitted  London,  the 
King's  players  persisted  in  acting  it ;  in  consequence  of 
which  three  of  the  players  were  arrested,  but  the  author 
made  his  escape.  These  two  dramas  were  printed  in 
1608,  and  again  in  1625;  and  looking  through  them, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  thing,  beyond  the  his- 
torical incidents,  which  could  have  given  offence ;  but 
the  truth  certainly  is,  that  the  objectionable  portions 
were  omitted  in  the  press :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the 
authority  of  the  despatch  from  the  French  ambassador 
to  his  court,  that  one  of  the  dramas  originally  contained 
a  scene  in  which  the  Queen  of  France  and  Mademoi- 
selle Vemeoil  were  introduced,  the  former,  after  having 
abused  her,  giving  the  latter  a  box  on  the  ear. 

This  information  was  conveyed  to  Paris  under  the 
date  of  the  5th  April,  1606 :  and  the  French  ambassador, 
apparently  in  order  to  make  hb  coort  acquainted  with 
the  lawless  character  of  dramatic  performances  at  that 
date  in  England,  adds  a  veiy  singular  paragraph,  prov- 
ing that  the  King's  players,  only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  brought  the  Qu6en  of  France  upon  the  stage,  had 
not  hesitated  to  introduce  upon  the  same  bqards  their 
own  reigning  sovereign  in  a  most  unseemly  manner, 
making  him  swear  violently,  and  beat  a  gentleman  for 
interfering  with  his  known  propensity  for  the  chase. 
This  course  indicates  extraordinary  boldness  on  the  part 
of  the  players;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  acting,  until  M.  Beaumont  ^lad  directed 
die  attention  of  the  public  authorities  to  the  insult 
offered  to  the  Queen  of  France;  then,  an  order  was 
issued  putting  a  stop  to  the  acting  of  all  plays  in  London ; 
but,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  companies  had 
clnbbed  their  money,  and,  attacking  James  I.  on  his 
weak  side,  had  offered  a  large  sum  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  performances.  The  French  ambassador 
himself  apprehended  that  the  appeal  to  the  King's  pe- 
cuniary wants  would  be  effectual,  and  that  permission, 
under  certain  restrictions,  would  not  long  be  withheld.* 

>  We  derive  these  partlciilars  from  M.  Von  Raamer's  **  HIatory 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centories."  The  terms  are 
worth  quoting. 

**  April  5, 1606.  I  caused  certain  players  to  be  forbid  from  ac^ 
ing  the  History  of  the  Duke  of  Biron  :  when,  however,  they  saw 
that  the  whole  court  had  left  town,  they  persisted  in  acting  it; 
nay.  they  brought  upon  the  stage  die  Queen  of  France  and 
Mademoiselle  VemeuiL  Hie  former,  having  first  accosted  the 
latter  with  very  bard  words,  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear.  At  my 
suit  three  of  them  were  arrested ;  but  the  principal  person,  the 
author,  escaped. 

"  One  or  two  days  before,  they  had  brought  forward  their  own 
Ktog  and  all  his  favorites  in  a  very  strange  fashion :  they  made 
him  curse  and  swear  because  he  had  been  robbed  of  a  bird,  and 
beat  a  gentleman  because  he  had  called  off  the  hounds  from  the 
scent    They  represent  him  as  drunk  at  least  once  a-day,  &c 

**He  has  upon  this  made  order,  that  no  play  shall  be  henceforUi 
acted  in  London ;  for  the  repeal  of  which  order  they  have  already 
offered  100,000  livres.  Perhaps  the  permission  will  be  again 
gnnted,  but  upon  condition  that  tiliey  represent  no  recent  hirtory, 
nor  speak  of  the  present  time." 
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Whatever  emoluments  Shakespeare  had  derived  from 
the  Blackfiriars  or  the  Globe  theatres,  as  an  actor,  we 
may  be  tolerably  certain  he  relinquished  when  he 
ceased  to  perform.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  dramatic  composition,  and,  as  he  oontiniied 
a  sharer  in  the  two  undertakings,  perhaps  his  inoome 
was  not  much  lessened.  Certain  it  is,  tbit  in  1605  be 
was  in  possession  of  a  considerBble  sum,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  invest  advantageously  in  property  in  or  near 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe 
circumstances  under  which  he  quitted  Stratford,  he 
always  seems  to  have  contemplated  a  permanent  return 
thither,  and  kept  his  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  hia 
birth-place.  As  long  before  as  January,  1598,  he  had 
been  advised  "  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  tithes*'  of  Strat- 
ford;' but  periiaps  at  that  date,  having  recently  pur- 
chased New  Place,  he  was  not  in  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purpose,  or  possibly  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
lease  of  the  tithes,  though  not  unwilling  to  dispose  of  it, 
required  more  than  it  was  deemed  worth.  At  all  events, 
nothing  was  done  on  the  subject  for  more  dian  six  years ; 
but  on  24th^Jnly,  1605,  we  find  William  Shakespeare, 
who  is  described  as  '*of  Stnitford-upon-^von,  gentle- 
man," executing  an  indenture  for  the  purchase  of  the 
unexpired  term  of  a  long  lease  of  the  great  tithes  of 
"  com,  grain,  blade,  and  hay,'*  and  of  the  small  tithee 
of  *'  wool,  lamb,  and  other  small  and  privy  tithes,  herb- 
age, oblations,"  etc.,  in  Stratford,  Old  Stratford,  Bishop 
ton,  and  Welcombe,'in  the  oounty  of  Warwick.  From 
the  draft  of  the  deed,  now  before  us,  we  learn  that  the 
original  lease,  dated  in  1539,  \iras  ''  for  fomvscore  and 
twelve  years;"  so  that  in  1605  it  had  still  twenty-six 
years  to  run,  and  for  this  our  great  dramatist  agreed  to 
pay  440/. :  by  the  receipt,  contained  in  the  same  deed« 
it  appears  that  he  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  before 
it  was  executed.  He  might  very  fitly  be  described  aa 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  because  he  had  there  not  only 
a  substantial  settled  residence  for  his  family,  but  he  was 
the  owner  of  considerable  property,  both  in  land  and 
houses,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  he  had 
been  before  so  described  in  1602,  when  he  bought  the 
one  hundred  and  seven  acres,  which  he  annexed  to  hia 
dwelling  of  New  Place. 

A  spurious  edition  of  Hamlet  having  been  published 
in  1603,'  a  more  authentic  copy  came  out  in  the  next 
year,  containing  much  that  had  been  omitted,  and  more 
that  had  been  grossly  disfigured  and  misrepresented. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Shakespeare,  individually,  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  this  second  and  more  correct 
impression,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  was  author- 
ized by  the  company,  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
done  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  plays  in 

>  In  a  letter  from  a  resident  in  Stratford  of  tbe  name  ot 
Abraham  Sturley. 

**  This  is  one  special  remembrance  of  your  father's  motion.  It 
seemeth  by  him^  that  our  countriman,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  is  willing 
to  disburse  some  money  upon  some  od  yardeland  or  other  at 
Shottery,  or  near  about  us :  he  thinketh  it  a  very  fitt  patteme  to 
move  him  to  deale  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes.  By  the  instruc- 
tions you  can  give  him  theareof,  and  by  the  frendes  he  can  make 
therefore,  we  thinke  it  a  faire  marice  for  him  to  shoote  a^  and 
not  unpoesible  to  hitt  It  obtained  would  advance  him  in  deede. 
and  would  do  us  much  good."  The  terms  of  this  letter  prove 
that  Shakespeare's  townsmen  were  of  opinion  ttuit  he  was  de> 
sirous  of  advancing  himself  among  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford. 

*  The  only  copy  of  this  impression  is  in  die  library  of  tibo  Duks 
of  Devonshire.    See  tiie  hitroductioo  to  Havlst. 
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fndt  lest  tfaa  poblie  euriotky  iliooki  thereby  be  ntk- 


The  point  k  tkble  to  ditpate,  but  we  b«ve  Httle 
daobttbat  Hbhrt  VIIL  was  repreeented  Tory  Mon  after 
the  aeooMioQ  of  James  I.,  to  whom  and  to  whose  fiunily 
it  fisataina  a  oompliiDeiitary  alloston;  and  Macbith, 
hvring  perhaps  been  written  in  1605,  we  suppose  to 
have  been  prodoeed  at  the  Globe  in  the  spring  of  1606. 
Ahboogh  it  related  to  Scottish  anoak,  it  was  not  like 
the  play  of  **  Gowry's  Conspiracy/'  foonded,  to  nse  Von 
Ranner^s  words,  npon  **  recent  history ;"  and  many  of 
the  sentimettts  and  allusions  it  contained,  espeoiaUy 
that  to  the  '*  twt»-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres,''  (in  act 
iT.  scene  1,)  must  hare  been  acceptable  to  the  King. 
It  has  been  aopposed,  npon  the  authority  of  Sheffield, 
Duke  of  Bnokingfaam,  that  King  James  with  his  own 
haad  wiota  a  letter  to  Shakespeare  in  return  for  the 
eoapUment  paid  to  him  in  Macbith  :  the  Duke  of 
Boekingfaam  ia  said  to  have  had  Davenant's  evidence 
for  thb  anecdote,  which  was  first  told  in  print  in 
the  advertisement  to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems,  in  17 10.'  Rowe  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  "  Life," 
either  in  1709  or  1714;  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
Jsnes  I.  should  have  so  far  condescended.  We  may 
ofx^jecture,  that  a  privy  seal  under  the  sign  manual, 
(then  the  usual  form  of  proceeding,)  granting  to  the 
King's  players  some  extraordinary  reward  on  the  occa- 
aioD,  has  been  misrepresented  as  a  private  letter  firoro 
the  King  to  the  dramatist.     ^ 

Maione  speculated  that  Macbeth  had  been  played 
before  King  James  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  (who 
vrived  in  England  on  6th  July,  1606 ;)  but  we  have 
not  a  particle  of  testimony  to  establish  that  a  tragedy 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  a  monarch  by  an  ambi- 
tious vassal  waa  ever  represented  at  court :  we  should 
be  surprised  to  discover  any  proof  of  this  kind,  be- 
ctose  such  incidents  seem  usually  to  have  been  care- 
folly  avoided. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Shake- 
ipssre,  Susanna,  having  been  bom  in  May,  1583,  was 
nther  more  than  twenty-four  years  old  when  she  was 
anrried,  on  5th  June,  1607.  to  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Strat- 
fofd,who  is  styled  "gentleman"  in  the  register;  but 
be  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 
pnctiMd  as  a  physician.  There  appears  to  have  been 
00  reason  on  any  side  for  opposing  the  match,  and  we 
nay  conjecture  that  the  ceremony  -wbb  performed  in 
^  presence  of  our  great  dramatist,  during  one  of  his 
■luniaer  excursions  to  his  native  town.  About  six 
mooths  afterwards  he  lost  his  brother  Edmund,*  and  his 
"father  in  the  autunm  of  the  succeeding  year. 

'  That  the  itory  camo  tfaroogh  the  Doke  of  Bnckingham.  from 
l^*^auiit.  aeenu  to  haro  been  a  conjectural  addition  by  Oldya : 
*c  worda  in  Lintofa  adrertiaement  are  these:— "That  most 
•<«n»ed  Prince,  and  great  patron  of  learning.  King  Jamea  the 
^int»  wat  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter 
to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  letter,  thoogh  now  lost,  remained 
long  b  the  hands  of  Sir  Wniiam  Davcnant,  as  a  credible  person 
■ow  lining  can  testify."  Dr.  Fanner  waa  the  first  to  give  cur- 
'*Bcy  to  Hie  notion,  tiiat  the  compliment  to  the  Stuart  family  in 
>*ACiiTH  waa  the  occasion  of  the  letter. 

*  He  was  buried  at  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  In  Uie  immediate 
'Wnity  of  tiie  Globe  theatre;  the  registration  being  hi  the  fol- 
^^  form,  specifyinit  rather  unusually,  the  occupation  of  the 
deceased:— 

"1607,  Dec  31.  Edmund  Shakespeare,  a  player."* 


Thera  is  no  doubt  that  Edmond  Shakespeare,  who 
was  not  twenty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  em- 
braced the  profession  of  a  player,  having  perhaps  iul- 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  his  bro^r  William,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  same  company.  We,  however,  never 
meet  with  his  name  in  any  lists  of  the  associations  of  the 
time,  nor  is  he  mentioiied  aa  an  actor  among  the  char- 
acters of  any  old  play  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  he  attained  no  emi- 
nence: perhaps  his  principal  emf^oyment  might  b^ 
tmder  his  brother  in  the  management  of  his  thMtrical 
concerns,  while  he  only  took  inferior  parts  when  the 
assistance  of  a  larger  number  of  performers  than  laoal 
was  neceasary. 

Mary  Shakespeare  survived  her  son  Edmimd  about 
eight  months,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the  9th 
September,  1608.*  There  are  few  points  of  hii  life 
which  can  be  stated  vrith  more  confidence  than  that 
om*  great  dramatist  attended  the  funeral  of  his  mother: 
filial  piety  and  duty  would  of  course  impel  him  to  visit 
Stratford  on  the  occasion ;  and  in  proof  that  he  did  so, 
we  may  mention  that  on  the  I6th  of  the  next  month  he 
stood  godfiither  there  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of  William 
Walker.  Shakespeare's  mother  had  probably  resided 
at  New  Place,  the  house  of  her  son ;  from  whence,  %m 
may  presume  also,  the  body  of  her  husband  had  been 
carried  to  the  grave  seven  y^ars  before.  If  she  were 
of  fell  age  when  she  was  married  to  John  Shakespeare, 
in  1557,  she  was  about  seventy-two  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  decease. 

The  reputation  of  om*  Poet  as  a  dramatist  seems  at 
this  period  to  have  been  at  its  height.  His  Kino  Lkar 
was  printed  three  times  for  the  same  bookseller,  in 
1608 ;  and  in  order  perhaps  to  increase  its  sale,  (as  vrell 
as  to  secure  the  purchaser  against  the  old  "  King  Leir," 
a  play  upon  the  same  story,  being  given  to  him  instead,) 
the  name  of  **  M.  William  Shake-speare"  was  pUned 
very  conspicuously,  and  most  tmusually,  at  the  top  of 
the  title-page.  The  same  observation  will  in  part  apply 
to  PxRicLKs,  which  came  out  in  1609,  with  the  name 
of  the  author  rendered  particularly  obvious,  although 
in  the  ordinary  place.  Tkoilus  and  Crissida,  which 
was  published  in  the  same  year,  also  has  the  name  of 
the  author  very  distinctly  legible,  but  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  type.  In  both  the  latter  cases,  it  would  lik^ 
wise  seem,  that  there  were  plays  by  older  or  rival  dra- 
matists upon  the  same  incidents.  The  most  noticeable 
proof  of  the  advantage  which  a  bookseller  conceived  he 
should  derive  from  the  announcement  that  the  work 
he  published  was  by  our  Poet,  is  afibrded  by  the  title- 
page  of  the  collection  of  his  dispersed  sonnets,  which 
was  ushered  into  the  world  as  "  Shakespeare's  Sonnets," 
in  v^ry  large  capitals,  as  if  that  mere  fact  would  be  held 
a  suflScient  recommendation. 

In  a  former  part  of  our  memoir  we  have  alluded  to 
the  fact,  that  in  1609  Shakespeare  was  rated  to  the  poor 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink  in  a  sum  which  might  indi- 
cate that  he  was  the  occupant  of  a  commodious  dwell- 
ing-house in  Southwark.  The  fact  that  he  paid  six- 
pence a  week  to  the  poor  there,  (as  high  a  sum  as  any 
body  in  that  immediate  vicinity  was  assessed  at,)  is 
stated  m  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Alleyn, 

1  The  followiog  ia  a  copy  of  the  register  :— 

**  1608,  Septemb.  9,  Mayry  Shaxspere,  Wydowa." 
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prhitMl  by  l)>e  Shikeipeare  Socier^;  and  there  il  k 
inferred  that  he  ws*  nted  al  tliia  (um  npoD  a  dwetling- 
bmue  occQpied  by  fainuelf.  This  ia  possibly  tbe  fact  i 
but,  on  tbe  alher  bwid,  the  truth  may  be,  thai  be  paid 
tbe  rate  not  for  any  habitation,  good  or  bad,  large  or 
imall,  but  in  respect  of  hli  theatrical  pmperty  in  tbe 
Globe,  which  noa  situated  in  tbe  same  district. 
pafiab  register  of  9t.  Savioor'a  eitabliibes  that,  in  1 
Iho  charch-wardeni  had  been  inalmcted  by  the  vestry 
"  to  talk  with  the  players"  mpecling  the  payment  of 
tithes  and  contiibatioiia  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ; 
atid  it  is  not  nalikely  that  aome  arrangement  was  made 
under  which  the  sharers  ia  the  Globe,  and  Hhaiiespeara 
ai  one  of  them,  would  be  assessed.  We  ma/add,  that 
when  Heoslnwe  and  Alleyn  were  about  to  build  the 
Fortune  play-house,  in  1599-1600,  tbe  inbabilants  uf 
the  lordship  of  Finabury,  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate, 
peti^ooed  the  privy  couikcil  b  lavour  of  the  undertaking, 
one  of  their  reasons  being,  that  "  the  erecton  were  con- 
tailed  to  give  a  very  liberal  portion  of  money  weekly 
.towarda  the  relief  of  the  poor."  Perhaps  the  parties 
inlarested  in  the  Globe  were  coutented  to  cotne  to 
rimilar  terns,  aiwl  the  parish  to  accept  tbe  money  weekly 
from  the  rarioua  individuals.  Henalowe,  Alleyn,  Lo win. 
Town,  Juby.  etc.,  who  were  either  aharera,  or  actOTS 
TO 


and  aharera,  in  that  or  other  theatres  in  the  same  ueigh'- 
bourhood,  conlribnied  iu  different  proportiona  for  the 
same  purpose,  tbe  targaat  amount  being  aii-pence  per 
we^,  which  was  paid  by  Shakespeare,  Keoalowe,  and 
AUeyn.' 

Tbe  ordinary  inhabitants  included  in  the  same  lial, 
duuhdeas,  paid  for  their  dwellings,  according  to  tbeir 
several  rents,  and  such  may  have  been  tlie  case  witb 
Shakespeare :  all  we  contend  for  ia,  that  we  ought  not 
to  conclode  that  Bhakespcare  was  the  tenant  of  ■  house 
in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  merely  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  rated  to  the  poor.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  the  occupier  of  a  suEistantial  dwelliug-bouae 
in  the  immediate  aoighbourbood  of  the  Globe,  where 
his  presence  and  assistance  woold  often  be  required : 
and  the  amount  of  his  income  al  this  period  would  war- 
rant such  an  expenditure,  allbough  wo  have  no  resaon 
fur  thinking  thai  such  a  house  would  be  needed  for  hia 
family,  because  the  eiistiug  evidence  is  opposed  to  tlia 
notion  Ibat  tbey  ever  resided  with  him  in  London. 


ihn  Nonhtirooke,  In  his  TtcsIIh  agattiB 
xu  ui  thit  in  ISrr  people  contrlbaled  V 
1  poor  "  according  to  thoLr  abilitj,  ediuc 


eUy  to  the  top^rt 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


I«  rerennce  to  Bhakespeare'i  iacQine,  a  docnmeat 
Ina  be«D  discorersd  within  b  few  yean  which  eosbtei 
w  bi  form  Hnie  estiinate  of  (he  sum  be  anoiutljr  derived 
from  the  priTmte  theatre  in  the  Blsckfrian. 

FrntD  the  onUel  the  Major  and  aldermen  of  Lundoa 
hid  been  hoatile  to  ihe  eatabliihmeiit  of  player*  within 
thi*  precincl,  ao  near  to  (he  bonodarie*,  bat  beyond  the 
joriidictioti  of  the  corporatioQi  and  they- had  nwds 
MTenl  fmitleH  efibrti  to  diitodge  them.  The  attempt 
waa  mDovred  in  1608,  when  the  Attorney  General  gave 
•a  opinion  iu  (annir  of  the  claim  of  the  cilizena  to  ei- 
erciM  their  municipal  powen  within  the  precinct  of 
ifae  Ute  diaiolved  monaatery  of  the  DUckfriara.  The 
qneatioa  leenu  in  aome  ihape  to  bare  been  brooght 
before  Baron  Ellainiere,  then  Chancellor  who  required 
froin  tbe  Mayor  aod  hia  brethren  proofa  that  they  had 
eierciaed  any  antbority  in  the  diiputed  liberty.  The 
diitingniihed  lawyer*  of  the  day  relained  by  the  city 
were  eniployed  ni  aearehing  for  recorda  applicable  to 
the  pobt;  but  no  proob  aollicient  lo  aatiiiy  the  Chan- 
nallor  leem  to  have  been  produced. 

Fuling  in  ihii  endesroar  lo  etpel  the  King'a  players 
by  brce  of  law,  the  corponition  appean  lo  have  nego- 
tiated with  them  for  the  porchaie  of  the  Blackfrian 
theatre,  with  it*  piopertiaa  and  appanenancea.  To  ihti 
a^oliatHiD  we  are  indebled  for  ■  paper,  which  ihowa 
with  great  eiactneat  the  amount  of  iatereat  them  claim- 
•d  by  each  (barer,  tboce  iharen  being  Bichard  Bnrbage, 
tanraace  Fletcher,  William  Sbakeapeare,  John  Hem- 
inge,  Heniy  Condell,  Joaapb  T^lor,  and  John  Lowin. 


with  four  utber  peraonj  not  named,  each  the  owner  of 
halfaibare. 

We  inaert  the  dncnmenl  in  a  note.i  We  there  End 
that  Richard  Barbage  wb*  the  owner  of  the  freehold  or 
fee,  u  well  a*  the  owner  of  bar  ahares,  the  Talua  of 
hit  whole  intereat  he  rated  at  19331.  61.  8d.  Laarence 
Fletcher  (if  it  be  he,  fur  the  Chriitkn  oains  i*  written 


FricrL 

Iiqi.  tticluni  Bnrbiilgs  owcA  die  Fsa,  ud  <•  ilxM  ■ 
•TuTer  Lberdn.  Hi*  bitemt  ha  ntttfa  al  the  giuiw 
nnune  of  lOtXM.  lor  the  Fer.  aiid  IbrbU  liiiirg  Bhaiw 
lsIfasnimmeof9331.lii.M I 

Sob.  Lai.  Fletcher  owrtb  three  ilian*,  which  he 
niclh  u  "KOI.,  that  U.  U  wsren  jesrea  purchiH  for 

ro  ukclt  ft      ' 
propcrUeaofthei 
4  tbuet,  the  wne  u  liii  feUDWa.  Burbldcn  ud 

FlMrher ;  tIi.  9331  Si.  B>L 1«33    a  6 

ibn.  HcmiBfe  ud  Condell  eche  9  •bare*  .     W3    S6 

As.  Joaeph  Tarlor  1  (hare  aad  aa  haUe  .  .      3M)    0  0 

lom.  I.DWiag  alu  ooe  iharo  and  an  halle  .  .      3S0    0  0 


eebe  of  tbeu    . 


te  hind  men  or  die  C< 


Plafen,  wbe  an  pekle  1 
ponkoa,  eo  aa  In  the  wl 

CMuaa  at  leaat  TOOOL" 


id  the  Wldowea  ud  OijihaBaa  of 
Lo.  Hajor  and  tha 
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■■  L>z")  waa  proprietiiT  of  three  *)urM,  for  which  be 
obimed  7D0J-  Bhakeipeara  wbi  proprietoi  of  the 
wardrobe  and  proportiea  ol  the  theatre,  aatinuted  at 
500/.,  u  well  ai  of  four  iharat,  Tslaed  el  33i.  6i.  Sd. 
each,  or  9331.  6t.  Bd.,  at  aeven  yean'  porchaie :  hii 
whole  demand  vnt  1433J.  6i.  td.,  or  bOOl.  leu  Ihaa 
that  of  Burbage,  as  the  fee  wa*  coondered  worth  lOOOl., 
while  Bhake«peare'i  wardrobe  and  propertiea  were 
Taloed  at  500/.  Heminge  and  Condflll  each  required 
tea.  I3t.  id.  for  their  two  aharei,  and  Taylor  350J.  fur 
his  ahare  and  a  half,  while  the  foor  uinained  half.«faaren 
pnt  in  their  clum  at  the  nme  rale,  466/.  I3t.  id.  Tbif 
mode  of  eeliiDating  the  theatre  made  iti  valtio  61(tSJ. 
I3>.  44.  Bikd  to  Ihii  sum  wai  to  be  added  remaneratian 
la  the  hired  men  of  the  compaoj,  who  were  not  iharert, 
ai  well  a*  to  the  widows  and  orphani  of  deceased  acloni 
the  purchase  money  of  the  whole  properly  was  tfans 
raited  lo  at  least  7000/. 

Each  share,  out  of  the  twenty  into  which  the  receipt* 
of  the  theatre  were  divided,  yielded,  at  was  alleged,  an 
•unoal  profit  of  33/.  6).  Bd.;  and  Shakespeare,  owning 
(bur  of  these  shtrea,  his  animal  income,  from  them  only, 
was  133/.  6:  8i.:  he  was  beodes  proprietor  of  the 
wardrobe  and  propertiea,  staled  to  be  worth  50fH:: 
these,  we  may  conclude,  he  lent  to  the  oompany  Ibr 
a  certain  conrideration,  and,  reckoning  wear  and  tear, 
ten  per  cent,  aeems  a  very  low  isle  of  payment ;  we 
will  take  it,  however,  at  that  anm.  which  would  add 
SO/,  a  year  lo  the  133/.  e>.  Bd.  makiag  together  183/.  6>. 
8  J^  beudes  what  be  must  have  gained  by  the  profits  of 
hia  pen,  upon  which  we  have  no  data  Gir  forming  any 
estinuue.  Without  indadiDg  any  thing  on  this  acconnt, 
and  sapposing  that  the  Globe  was  as  profitable  for  a 
tDmnter  theatre  as  the  Blackfriois  was  for  ■  winter 
theatre,  it  ia  evident  that  Shakespeare's  income  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  306/.  13i.  id.  Taking  every 
Bource  of  emoloment  into  view,  we  consider  400/.  a 
year  the  very  lowest  amoonl  at  which  hia  income  can 
be  reokooad  in  160(1.' 

The  document  upon  which  this  calculation  ii  founded 
is  preaerved  among  the  papers  of  Lord  EUosmere,  but 
an  incidantol  conSmiatkui  of  it  has  mora  recently  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Sir  Dudley 
CarltoD  was  amlMSssdor  at  the  Hagoe  in  1610,  and  J. 
Chamberlaine,  writing  to  him  in  that  yew,  and  mention- 
ing  the  desth  of  Queen  Anne,  states  that  "  the  funeral 
is  put  off  lo  the  S9th  of  the  next  month,  to  the  great 
lundennce  of  our  players,  which  are  brbidden  lo  play 
ao  long  as  ber  body  is  above  groond :  one  tpeciall  man 
among  tbem,  Burbage,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath  left,  they 
■ay,  better  than  300/,  land." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  correspondent  of  Bir 
Dudley  Carlton  was  correct,  and  that  Burbage  died 
worth  "better  than"  300/.  a  year  in  land,  besides  his 
"goods  and  chattels:"  300/.  a  year  at  that  due  was 
•bout  1500/.  of  oar  present  money,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  snppiiae  tiuit  Bbakespsare  was  in  as  good,  if 
not  in  better  circumstances.  Until  the  letter  of  Cham- 
berlaine was  found,  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  property  Burbage  had  accumulated,  he  having  been 
daring  his  whole  life  merely  an  aclor,  and  not  combin- 
ing in  his  own  penon  the  profits  of  a  Bucceufuldiamatic 

■or.  is 


author  with  thoaa  of  a  perlbrmi 
not  he  forgotten,  that  althoogh  Shakeapeare  continQed  « 
large  ihorer  with  tbe  leading  members  of  the  company 
b  1608,  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  about  four  year* 
before ;  and  having  ceased  lo  act,  but  still  retaining  bis 
■harea  in  the  profits  of  the  theatres  with  which  he  waa 
connected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  smmgement  ho 
may  have  made  with  the  rest  of  the  company  for  tbs 
regular  contribation  of  dramas,  in  lieu  of  other  service*. 


In  tbe  Diary  of  the  Rev,  John  Ward,  who  was  vicar 
of  Sttatfovd-npon-Avon,  and  whose  memoranda  extend 
from  1648  to  1679,'  it  is  slated  that  Bhakespeore  "in  hia 
elder  days  lived  at  Stratibrd,  and  supplied  the  stags 
with  two  plays  nvery  year,  and  for  it  had  an  aUowance 
so  large,  ^lal  ho  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a  year,  at  I 
hare  heard,"  This  passage  shows  what  the  opinion 
was  as  lo  Shakespeare's  circumstance*  shortly  after  the 
BestoratiDn.  We  take  it  tar  granted  that  tbe  sum  of 
1000/.  (equal  to  nearly  5000/.  now)  is  a  conaidorabla 
exaggeration,  but  it  may  wamnt  the  belief  ibst  Shake- 
speare lived  in  good  style  and  port,  lole  in  b{e,  in  hie 
native  town.  It  is  very  possible,  too,  though  we  think 
not  probable,  that  after  be  retired  lo  BtiBtfi>rd  be  con- 
lioued  lo  write,  but  it  is  incredible  that  eubseqaent  to 
hi*  retirement  he  "  rapplied  tbe  stage  with  two  plays 
every  year."  Hf  might  not  be  able  at  once  to  reliiK|aish 
his  old  habits  of  compositioD  i  but  sneh  other  evidence 
as  we  possess  is  opposed  to  Ward's  statement,  to  which 
be  himself  appends  the  canlionary  words,  "  as  I  have 
heard."  Of  coune  he  could  have  known  nothing  bni 
by  iMaraay  fbrty.aii  years  alter  our  Poet's  decease.  He 
might,  however,  hove  known  inhabitants  of  Btralfbrd 
who  well  recollected  Shakespeare,  and,  considering  the 
opportunitiea  he  possessed,  it  is  singular  that  he  collected 
so  little  inlbrmation. 

Webave  diverted  to  the  bountyof  the  Earl  ofSeotb- 
ampton  to  Shakespeare,  which  we  have  suppoaed  to 
have  been  consequent  upon  the  dedicatiiM  of  Vinos 

>  DbUT  of  Hw  Rev.  JoliB  Wsrd,  etc.  Arraatsd  by  CbariM 
Serern,  H,  O. 
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A^D  Ai>oi>[9,aDd  LucBicE,  and  coiiicideDt  io  point  uf 
date  with  the  bdtliling  of  the  Otobe  ibeatra.  Another 
dacament  faaa  been  handed  down  amoDg  the  papora  of 
Lord  Enieiimsre.  wbicfa  proTei  ths  itnmg  inleieM  Lord 
Sombampton  attU  took,  about  fifteen  yean  afterwards, 
in  Sbakespeare'i  aSniiB,  iind  in  the  prorpentj  of  the 
ix>aipaD}i  to  which  he  was  altaclied:  it  hai  dislinci 
refsrence  alio  to  the  pending,  nneqnal  itniggle  between 
the  corponlioa  of  London  and  the  plajen  at  the  Black- 
frian,  of  which  we  favre  spoken.  It  ii  the  copy  of 
a  letter  nibacribed  H.  S.  (the  initiali  of  the  Earl)  lo 
noate  nobleman  in  favour  of  onr  great  dramatist,  and 
of  the  chief  perfbmier  b  many  of  hia  playa,  Richard 
Burble. 

We  give  a  ««py  nf  Iho  docnment  io  a  note:'  it  in 
witliout   date ;   but    the   labject  nf  it  ahowa   beyond 

■  The  copf  i>  wiihoat  addrea :  it  nii»  ai  rollowg  :— 
"  Mj  weiie  boDored  Lord.  The  mnnie  poud  offlcd  I  hfluc  re- 
T-pmnl  at  roar  Lordthlp'a  banda,  vhich  oudht  to  make  me  back- 
iTBTiliD  ukis§  farther  favors,  ooely  cmbDuldeaelfa  me  to  require 
anoTB  tn  tbe  lame  kinde.  Vour  Lordihip  will  bo  wimrxl  lioiie 
hereiftrr  you  grannlanie  lute,  tri-'mg  it  Jrawcthnn  more  and  great 
tfrdenumndA  'Huawhii^b  novpreaactb  it  to  requeat  your  Lord- 
•faip.  In  all  jou  caik.  to  1»e  good  Io  theiJooreplayeraDftbe  BiAck 
FrT«ra,  who  c^l  ttaem  mUea  by  aulhorilie.  tbe  serrasDla  of  hla 
^t^iestic,  and  aake  for  the  prol'-<'tiou  of  their  moat  ^raciooa  UidH- 
Eer  and  fteTereigne  in  tbia  (be  tyme  of  their  Irabln-  Hicy  arc 
Utrvmtaavd  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  AidennoD  of  London,  never 
frtcndlr  lo  Dteir  calliiiit  with  Om  diitrartlon  of  their  meaaea  of 
Ixrellfacnd,  by  the  pallinf  dowoe  of  Ibdr  plalehouac,  wbleh  ia  a 
priaaCe  theatre,  and  hafli  neuer  giaeq  occnaiob  of  anfer  by  anie 
fKaordera.  Theae  bearen  are  two  of  Oe  chicle  of  the  coiopinle ; 
noa  aCtbem  by  nanw  Bkhwd  Burbldgr.  who  humblls  auelh  for 
yoor  L-ordahlpa  Hade  helpe.  for  that  he  ia  a  nan  bmoua  aa  our 
ragflea  ltMclaa,aiiewbol!tteailbe  action  to  Ois  word,  and  the 
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dispute  that  it  helongi  to  thia  period,  while  the  Laid 
Mayor  and  aldermen  were  endeavonring  to  e;q>et  the 
playera  from  a  utoatjon  where  they  had  been  nniute^ 
nipledly  eatabliahed  for  more  than  thir^  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  the  playem  had  b  *iew 
waa  attained,  becaiua  we  know  his  brethren  were  not 
allowed  to  eierciae  anthority,  and  that  the  "  King's 
aervimls"  continued  to  occupy  the  theatre  long  lAer 
the  death  of  Bhakeapeare. 


wrdaa  of  hia 

imployed  for 


word  to  Iho  action  moat  admirably-  By  tt 
quahtye.  industry,  and  good hehavionr,  he  hathi 
oflheBlackeFryera  playbouie,  which  limlh  t 

my  capecial]  fiieode.  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  aeconnt  in  tiw 
eompani^  now  a  aharcr  in  the  aaoie.  and  writer  of  lomfl  of  r^ur 
boat  Knghab  p!»ye«,  which,  a>  your  Lordablp  kaowclh.  were 
moiil  suiBnlijIy  bked  of  Quene  Eliiabftb.  when  thi  cnmpanlr 
was  caDcd  nppon  to  prrfunnn  before  her  Mnicitic  at  Court  al 
ChriflnM  and  Shrovetide.  Hit  moat  gradoua  Haleitie  Kin)i 
Jamea  alaoe,  lencc  hii  camhtg  to  Aa  crowns  hath  eitendsd  bii 

^mca-  This  other  hath  Io  name  WiUiam  Shakeiipeue.  and  they 
are  bolh  of  one  countic.  and  indecde  allmoat  of  one  towne :  botlj 
ore  right  fAmoiu  In  their  qualityea,  Ihoogfa  it  loogeth  not  of  your 
Lo,  grjiulte  nnd  witcdome  to  reaort  vnta  the  placee  where  Ihey 
are  wont  to  dehgtit  the  puUique  care.  Their  tiniate  and  inlr  ii 
Dot  to  bee  molealed  in  their  way  of  life,  whereby  they  malDlaiiv 
ihem  kclvea  and  their  wirci  and  famjbca.  (tieuig  bcith  maricd  anJ 

of  their  dead  fcUowa- 

"  Your  Lo  man  bonnden  at  rom- 
-Coida  vera."  -H-S." 

Lord  Southampton  waa  mlUakcB  when  be  atatcd  that  ttir 
Bkckfriara  Oieatre  bad  been  built  nearly  Sfly  yean:  in  IGOOil 
bad  been  built  about  thlitj-three  yean. 


A  Pli7  u  the  BlKkftlu*. 


CHAPTER    XV  III. 


TH«m  it  reawm  for  believing  that  the  question  of 
.iuriadiclioD  had  been  decided  in  fevour  of  the  players 
before  Jannary,  1609-10,  beowne  we  have  an  ioBtni- 
nienl  of  thai  date  aalhorizing  a  jnvenile  company  (o 
exhibit  at  (he  Blockfrian,  at  well  aa  Ihe  auocialion 
which  had  been  in  poneaaion  of  Lhe  iheafre  ever  since 
its  original  cinstruclion.  Ona  circumstauca  may  how- 
ever  cr91  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  whether  it  had  yet 
been  detennioed  that  the  coqKiraCion  of  London  hod 
iin  jurisdiction  over  the  BluckFriani. 

There  ■eennconclasiveproorifaalalmontrrom  ihe  first 
the  Blackfriars  theatre  had  been  ia  the  joint  pouession 
tif  the  Lord  Cliamherlatn's  servants,  end  of  a  juvenile 
i-i>inpaajcal1ed  the  Children  (^  the  Chapel:  also  known 
Hs  "  her  Mujeaty's  Children,"  and  "  the  Children  of  the 
ItlBckfrian."  It  is  not  to  lie  supposed  thai  they  em- 
ployed the  theatre  on  allemale  day!  with  their  older 
i-ompelilors,  but  thai,  when  those  acted  elsewhere  in 
Ihe  summer,  the  Children  of  the  Cliapel  commenced 
their  perfonnances.  After  the  opening  of  the  (ilobe, 
in  1595,  we  may  presume  that  the  older  acton  left  the 
Itlackfriars  theatre  to  be  occapied  by  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  from  April  to  October. 

The  success  of  the  juvenile  companies  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  end  of  that  of 
I'ltiubeth,  was  great;  and  we  find  Shakespeare  altod- 
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ing  to  it  in  pointed  terms,  in  HitHLir,  which  we 
■uppose  to  have  been  written  in  the  winter  of  1601,  or  in 
theapringofieOS.  They  seem  lobovegODeon  increas- 
ing in  popularity,  and  very  soon  after  James  I.  asrcnded 
the  throne.  Queen  Anne  took  a  company,  called  "  the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,"  under  ber  immediate 
patronage.  They  continued  to  peHbnn  at  the  Black- 
Iriari.  and  in  the  very  commencement  of  Ihe  year  1610  ' 
we  find  lliat  Shakespeare  either  was,  or  intended  to 
be,  cotmecled  with  them.  At  this  period  he  probahty 
contemplated  an  early  retdrement  from  the  metropoli*. 
and  might  wish  to  avail  himself,  for  a  period,  of  this  new 
opportunity  of  profitable  employment. 

Robert  Dabome,  the  author  of  two  dramas  that  have 
been  printed,  and  of  others  that  have  been  lost,  seams 
to  have  been  a  man  of  good  family,  and  of  aoma  interest 
at  court:  in  January,  1609-10,  he  procured*  royal  grant, 
authorizing  him  and  others  to  provide  and  edricate  n 
number  of  young  acton,  In  be  called  "the  Children 
of  the  Queen's  Ravels."  This  was  not  a  new  asso- 
ciation, because  it  had  existed  under  that  appellation, 
and  under  those  of  "  the  Children  ot  the  Chapel "  ami 
"  the  Children  of  the  Blackfriars,"  from  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Dabome,  in  1609-10, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  had,  as  was  not 
unusual,  partners  in  the  undertaking:  those  partnen 
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were  Willum  Shaketpeare,  Nsthaniel  Field,  (the  cale- 
bnled  mctor,  tad  TS17  clever  satbor,)  tuid  Edwiid 
Kilt  ham,  nbo  had  prevknulj  enjoyed  a  privilege  of 
dw  nine  kind.'  A  drall  of  (he  warrant,  under  wMch 
Dabome  and  hi*  partnen,  therein  named,  (viz.  Shake- 
•peue.  Field,  and  Kickham,  were  to  pracsed.)  ii  laund 
unDDg  the  offidal  paper*  of  Lord  Chancellor  ElleNnere  ;* 


•od  it  deaerrea  iiolk».  that "  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
UcTel*"  were  thereby  licenaed  not  only  to  act  "  trsge- 
die*.  conwdiea,"  etc.,  in  the  Black&ian  theatre,  bat 
"  daewhere  within  the  realm  of  England;"  ao  that  place* 
wllere  the  city  aathoritiea  had  jnriadictian  were  not 
clempted. 


kC^jRE 


lUMiron 


Rhtriflk.  ItMl^tm  oT  the  Prmce,  i 
*«i»i  wife,  bath  for  bir  plouars  md  Bwrc»tloii  sppqlntod  her 
■eTtinnta  Robert  Dunwnie,  dec-,  to  pntTld*  uid  briUK  npp  ■ 
rtumoBa  nombn  of  cMldrts,  who  ihdt  be  tiani  Qm  CbUdreD 
■*  bcr  HtjctOa  BteteOM,  knoira  ye  Ihmt  wo  h.iB  appointed  uid 
■nborizfd,  uid  by  tbeaa  prdebtB  doe  AppolAt  uid  ■nthoriie  tin 
■a  Robert  DpiboTOf^  waiiMn  Bbtketpetre,  NuhMnlal  Field,  ud 

QmvFBiau  nember  of  chDdmi.  and  ftem  to  liutmct  imd  eierdeo 
in  the  qullly  of  plarlng  Tniedlei,  Comcdln,  Ac,  b;  the  dum 
iflhaCliDdrcnor  the  Rerellt  tothe  QaacDC  wllbln  the  Blwst 
.FrTpr^  m  oof  citlti  of  Loadoc,  or  el*  wharc  wltbiD  cfut  Te*lma  of 
fJiJlMid.  WbiTeforewewillandcomaund  )r<JQ.uidei*rieof 
jai.  Id  penolti  her  leld  Krimnnti  Id  kcepe  >  contenlenl  nember 
of  rhildreD.  hj  die  lunie  of  the  CbDdnn  of  the  RevaQa  te  dte 
'(■■w^  ud  tbeni  EoexardH  Is  the  quibde  of  plifbi;  Kcordlog 
^  her  Tflji]  plcHMOTB.  ProTided  khralei,  thai  do  pl*je«,  ^. 
•biO  bg  by  thcin  pnHdted.  but  nub  plajM.  Ice.  u  faiTS  recelTcd 
the  appniliHiaa  and  illonDce  of  esr  Unliter  of  tbe  Rerelli  lor 
"» tTai b^ug.  And  theMonrlrei.ihiD  be  joor  HiSdentmr' 
notmauibehiire.  Id  wImeHe  whereof;  *c.,  4*  die  JuilJ.  leOS. 
"■"nndPanrte.  EogL  Digedie. 

>TidoW.  HUe.  Falw  Friend*, 

AntcnlD.  Rue  and  Lotc. 

Triamph  of  Trotb.  K.  Edw.S. 

I^hRone.  KiTTor  of  Life. 

QrtMiL 


Fur  aome  nnkitown  reaaoo,  peihap*  Ifaii  yeiy  oonlesi 
of  jariadiction,  thii  grant  to  Dabome  and  hia  partner* 
waa  not  carried  into  effect.  The  word  "atayed"  U 
added  at  the  coacltuion  of  the  draft,  aa  if  aotne  grouud 
had  been  diacorered  lor  delaying,  if  not  for  withholding 
it  Certain  it  i*,  that  the  new  acheme  aeem*  to  have 
been  abandoned ;  and  whaloTer  Shakeapearo  may  have 
intended  when  he  became  connected  with  il,  he  con- 
tinued, aa  long  aa  be  ramaioed  in  London,  so  br  aa  any 
evidence  enable*  a*  to  judge,  to  write  only  for  ibe  com- 
pany of  tbe  King'a  playeia,  who  peraevered  ia  their 
peWormances  at  (be  Blackfriara  in  tbe  winter,  and  at 
(he  Globe  in  (he  aammer. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  (o  (be  draft  in  bvour  of  (lie 
director*  of  tbe  Children  of  tbe  Qaeeu't  Revels,  ■  linl 
ia  appended,  apparently  of  dnunatic  performance*,  in 
repre*enting  which  the  juvunile  company  wa*  to  Iw 
employed.  Some  of  theae  may  be  conaideml  knowu 
and  e*tsbli*hed  performauce*.  (neb  a*  "  Antonio,"  per- 
hapa  the  "  Antonio  and  Mellida"  of  Manton,  printeil 
in  1603 ;  "  Griaell,"  for  the  "  Patient  Qri»ell "  of  Decker. 
Cbettle,  and  Haughlon.  printed  in  te03  ;  and  "  K.  Fdw 
2,"  for  Marlowo'a  ■-  VAvard  II.,"  printed  in  1598.  Of 
otben  we  iiave  no  infurmation.  and  only  (wo  remiml 
uaatall  of  Shakespeare :  "  Kinsineu"  may  mean  "  TIih 
Two  Noble  Kinamen,"  in  which  aome  nippoae  our 
great  dramatiit  tu  have  been  coocemed ;  and  "  Tamiii;; 
of  8."  is  pnaaibly  to  be  taken  for  the  Tahino  of  rut 
Shkiw,  ur  fur  tbe  older  play,  with  nearly  tbe  aaoie 
title,  upon  which  il  wna  founded. 

Troilus  amo  Crcsbida  and  Piriclis  were  printnl 
in  1609,  and  we  think  (hat  they  bad  been  written  and 
prepared  for  tbe  stage  only  a  abort  lime  before  they 
came  from  the  praaa.  With  the  exception  of  Othello. 
which  came  out  in  quarto,  in  1633,  no  other  new  drama 
by  Shakespeare  appeared  in  a  printed  form  between 
1609  and  (ha  date  of  tbe  publication  of  the  folio,  hi 
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CLiurATRA,  CmaELiiiE,  tbe  Wiiitir'i  Tai.e,  and  tlin 
TiHriaT,  seem  to  belong  to  a  late  period  of  our  I'oet'i 
theatrical  career,  and  aome  of  them  were  doubtlmi 
written  between  1609  and  tbe  period,  whatever  thul 
period  might  be,  when  ha  ratiutjuiahed  dramatic  coni- 

Between  January,  1609-10,  when  Sbake^teare  wui 
one  of  the  partie*  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  Children 
of  tbe  Queen'a  Bevel*  wa*  conceded,  and  the  year  161S. 
when  it  ha*  been  reasonably  (uppoaed  that  be  quitted 
London  to  take  up  hia  permanent  realdeace  at  Btratfonl, 
wo  are  in  poaaeKion  of  no  (acta  connected  with  hi*  per- 
■onal  hiatory.*  It  would  teem  both  natural  and  prudent 
that,  beibre  he  withdrew  from  tbe  metropoli*,  he  •bould 
diapoae  of  hi*  theatrical  property,  which  muat  nactii- 

>  One  copj  ol  tbe  folio  la  knnwn  with  Ibe  date  of  1S9S  upon 


tbe  Slh  No« 


aber.  ISXI;  aa 


entElnl  at  StaliDDi 


>'  Udl  ni 


pubUibed  untU  laf 
In  tfail  rev,  unleea  we  inppoae  the  entrr  made  bj  Blount  and 
Ja^gard  some  Ume  after  pabbcatton.  In  order  te  eeture  ttirir 
right  ID  Oia  plaja  flrel  printed  fiiare,  wliicb  (bej  tbnnght  uighi 
betnnded. 

s  We  00^  perfaap*  to  except  a  writ  laaued  by  the  borough 
eoort  in  Jane,  ISIO,  at  (be  anit  of  Shakcapeire,  for  tbe  nxoTrrj 
of  a  amall  nm.  A  rimllar  DccurreDce  bad  uken  place  In  16U4. 
when  our  Poet  sou^  to  recover  IL  19a.  OdLlroni  a  peraooof  (hr> 
nuns  of  Rogen.  (or  con  aohl  to  him.  These  facta  are  aan'r 
tallied  bom  (be  exlstbis  record*  u(  Stratford, 
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wrily  be  of  fluctnatiiig  and  uncertain  value,  depending 
apon  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  owner  for  its 
profitable  management.  In  his  will  (unlike  some  of  his 
contemporaries  who  expired  in  London)  he  says  nothing 
of  any  such  property,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he 
did  not  die  in  possession  of  it,  having  disposed  of  it 
before  he  finally  retired  to  Stratford. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  also  that  the  species  of  interest 
he  had  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  independently  of  his 
shares  in  the  receipts,  was  peculiarly  perishable :  it  con- 
sisted of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  which  in  1608, 
when  the  city  authorities  contemplated  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  establishment,  were  valued  at  500/. ;  and 
we  may  feel  assured  that  he  would  sell  them  to  the 
company  which  had  had  the  constant  use  of  them,  and 
doubtless  had  paid  an  annual  consideration  to  the 
owner.  The  fee,  or  fi'eehold,  of  the  house  and  ground 
was  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Burbage,  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  his  two  sons :  that  was  a  permanent  and 
substantial  possession,  very  different  in  its  character 
and  durability  from  the  dresses  and  machinery  which 
belonged  to  Shakespeare.  The  nature  of  Shakespeare's 
property  in  the  Blackfriars  seems  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  sold  it  before  he  retired  to  the  place  of 
hb  birth,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
with  his  &mily,  in  the  tranquil  ei^o3rment  of  the  inde- 
pendence he  had  secured  by  the  exertions  of  five-and- 
twonty  years.  Supposing  him  to  have  begun  his  the- 
atrical career  at  the  end  of  1586,  as  we  have  imagined, 
the  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  completed  by  the 
close  of  1612,  and  for  aught  we  know,  that  might  be 
the  period  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  fixed  upon  for 
the  termination  of  his  toils  and  anxieties. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  Edward  Alleyn,  the  actor- 
founder  of  the  college  of  "  God's  Gift,"  at  Dulwich,  pur- 
chased property  in  the  Blackfriars,  in  April,  1612  ;^  and 
although  it  may  have  been  theatrical,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  consisted  of 
certain  leasehold  houses,  for  which,  according  to  bis 
own  account-book,  he  paid  a  quarterly  rent  of  40/. 
The  brief  memorandum  upon  this  point,  preserved  at 
Dulwich,  certainly  relates  to  any  thing  rather  than  to 
the  species  of  interest  which  Shakespeare  indisputably 
had  in  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  Blackfriars 
theatre :  the  terms  Alleyn  uses  would  apply  only  to 
tenements  or  ground,  and  as  Burbage  valued  his  free- 
hold of  the  theatre  at  1000/.,  we  need  not  hesitate  in 
deciding  that  the  lease  Alleyn'  purchased  for  599/.  6#. 
Sd,  was  not  a  lease  of  the  play-house.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  Shakespeare  himself  became  the  owner 
of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  Blackfriars,  unconnected 
virith  the  theatre,  very  soon  after  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  Stratford,  and  Alleyn  probably  had  made  a 
similar,  but  a  larger  investment  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, in  1612.  Whatever  became  of  Shakespeare's 
interest  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  as  a  sharer  or  as  the 
owner  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  we  need  not 
hesitate  in  concluding  that,  in  the  then  prosperous  state 
of  theatrical  affairs  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  easily  able 
to  procure  a  purchaser. 

1  See  tiie  "Memoirs  of  Edward  \lle711,"  page  105,  where  a 
conjecture  is  hattUy  hazarded  that  it  might  be  Shakespeare*! 
intereatln  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  Upon  thia  question  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Knight  in  "  Shakspere,  a  Biography,"  prefixed  to  his 
pictorial  edition  of  the  Poefs  works. 
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He  must  also  have  had  a  considerable  stake  in  the 
Globe,  but  whether  he  was  also  the  owner  of  the  same 
species  of  property  there,  as  at  the  Blackfriars,  we  can 
only  speculate.  We  should  think  it  probable  that,  turn 
far  as  the  wardrobe  was  concerned,  the  same  dresses 
were  made  to  serve  for  both  theatres,  and  that  when 
the  summer  season  commenced  on  the  Bankside,  the 
necessary  apparel  was  conveyed  across  the  water  from 
the  Blackfriars,  and  remained  there  until  the  company 
returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  There  is  no  hint  iti 
any  existing  document  what  became  of  our  dramatist's 
interest  in  the  Globe;  but  here  again  we  need  not 
doubt,  from  the  profit  that  had  always  attended  the  un- 
dertaking, that  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
parties  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  Burbage,  we  know,  wbh 
rich,'  and  he  and  others  would  have  been  glad  to  add 
to  their  capital,  so  advantageously  employed,  by  pur- 
chasing Shakespeare's  interest. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  Shakespeare 
continued  to  employ  his  pen  for  the  stage  afler  his 
retirement  to  Stratford,  and  the  buyers  of  bis  shares 
might  even  make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  do  so  for 
a  time;  but  we  doubt  whether,  with  his  long  experience 
of  the  necewity  of  personal  superintendence,  he  would 
have  continued  a  shareholder  in  any  concern  of  the  kixid 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  During  the  whole  of 
his  life  in  connection  with  the  stage,  even  after  he  quitted 
it  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to  have  been  x)bliged  to  reside 
in  London,  apart  firom  his  &mily,  for  the  purpoee  of 
watching  over  his  interests  in  the  two  theatres  to  which 
he  belonged:  had  he  been  merely  an  author,  after  he 
ceased  tp  be  an  actor,  he  might  have  composed  hia 
dramas  as  well  at  Stratford  as  in  London,  visiting  the 
metropolis  only  while  a  new  play  was  in  rehearsal  and 
preparation;  but  such  was  clearly  not  the  case,  and  we 
may  be  confident  that  when  he  retired  to  a  place  ao 
distant  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  he  did  not  allow 
his  mind  to  be  encumbered  by  the  continuance  of 
professional  anxieties. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  consl- 
deiation  the  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  spring  of  1613 
Shakespeare  purchased  a  house,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ground  attached  to  it,  not  far  from  the  BlackfriarB 
theatre,  in  which  we  believe  him  to  have  disposed  of 
his  concern  in  the  preceding  year.  The  documents 
relating  to  this  transaction  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  indenture  assigning  the  property  from  Henry  Walker, 

>  We  have  already  inserted  an  extract  from  an  epitaph  upon 
Burbage,  in  which  the  writer  enumerates  many  of  the  diaractera 
he  sustained.  The  following  lines  in  Sloane  MS.  No.  1788, 
(pobited  out  to  us  by  Mr.  Bruce.)  are  Just  wortti  preserring  on 
account  of  the  eminence  of  the  man  to  whom  tiiey  relate : — 

**  An  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Rxchabd  Bukbaox,  the  Player. 

**Ttii»  life's  a  play,  scean'd  out  by  nature's  art. 
Where  every  man  has  his  allotted  parte. 
This  man  hath  now,  as  many  men  can  tell. 
Ended  his  part,  and  he  hath  acted  weU. 
The  play  now  ended,  thinke  his  grave  to  bee 
The  retiring  house  of  his  sad  tragedie ; 
Where  to  give  his  fame  this  be  not  afraid : 
Here  Ues  the  beet  Tragedian,  ever  play*d." 

From  hence  we  might  infer,  against  otiber  authotlties,  that  what 
was  called  the  "tiring  room**  in  theatres,  was  so  called  because 
the  actors  ntind  to  it,  and  not  attirtd  in  It  It  most  likely 
answered  both  purpoeea,  but  we  sometimes  find  it  called  *'  tbo 
attiring  room**  by  authors  of  the  time. 
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"ciliieii  of  LodiIdd  snd  minilrel  of  London,"  (o  WUltam 
Shakespeare.  "ofStratlbnl-upon-Avao,  in  tbsCDonty  of 
Warwick,  geDtlemaii,"  bean  date  lOlh  March,  161S- 
13:'  (he  ooDilderBiion  OMiiwy  nai  1401.;  the  honaeww 
■iniated  "  vrilhin  the  precinct,  circuit,  aod  compasa  of 
the  lata  Blackfi-ian,"  and  we  are  further  infumiGd  that 
it  slood  '■  right  agnimt  his  M^jeity's  Wardrobe."  ll 
^pean  to  bare  been  a  dwelling-hoiue,  with  a  small 
yard,  not  in  an;  WHjr  connected  with  the  theatre,  vrbich 
w  at  some  distance  from  the  royal  wardrobe,  although 
Heminga,  the  actor,  was,  with  Shakespeare,  a  party  to 
the  deed,  as  well  as  W.  Johnion,  vtatner,  and  John 
iackaon,  gentleman. 

Shakespeare  may  hare  made  (his  purchase  as  an 
u^ommodadon  ia  some  way  to  his  "  friend  and  fellow" 
Herainge,  and  the  two  other  penons  oamed ',  as  on  (he 
day  afitar  tbe  date  of  the  conveyance.  Shakespeare 
tnortgagad  tbe  house  to  the  vendor,  for  601.,  baving 
paid  down  only  80J.  on  the  lOIh  March.  It  is  possible 
that  our  Poet  advanced  the  BO/,  to  Hemiuge,  Johnson, 
■nd  Jackson,  expecting  that  thej  woold  repoj  him,  and 
fiirniah  ibis  remaining  60/.  before  the  29th  September, 

n.ETuii,afFMUH>11.  inlSll. 
IT  Poet  wu  ■ppendffd  In  II,  In 

I  buDDnel  of  tfaa  suna  partisi,  when  U  prodoced 
B  for  whkb  <t  bad  b«B  Mild  In  1B41.  The  luto- 
qi  Iha  Uj-UmI  of  FlorlD't  trflnilstlaik  of 
KiiMalVie'*  Ehsji.  roUo,  1603.  (nthkh  we  fsel  utiBfied  ii  genu- 
iBe,)  hud  been  preTioulr  lold  bj  snctlDii  for  lOOt.  and  it  ii  now 
lejH^ted  tai  the  Biltlsta  Mnsenra.  Ws  have  ■  copT  of  tbe  ume 
book,  but  h  lia*  only  apoo  tba  title.psfa  tha  compsntlTalj  worth. 
tcd  ilcBstiire  of  the  refenlng  monarch. 


1013,  the  time  atjpnlaled  in  the  mortgage  i  but  as  they 
did  not  do  to,  the  house  continued  his  property,  and 
afler  hia  death  it  was  necessarily  nurendered  to  the 
use*  of  his  will  by  Heminge,  Jobason,  and  Jackson.' 

Such  may  hare  been  tbe  nature  ot  the  transKtion; 
and  if  it  were,  it  will  account  Ibr  the  apparent  want  of 
means  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare  to  pay  down  the 
whole  of  tbe  porcbaae-money :  he  only  agreed  to  lend 
80/.,  leaving  (be  parties  whom  ho  aiMsted  to  provide 
the  reM,  and  by  repaying  him  what  be  bad  ad  rancad 
(if  they  had  done  to)  to  entitle  themselves  to  (be  bouse 
in  question. 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  in  London  when  be  put 
his  signature  to  the  conveyance ;  but  we  are  to  mcoUect, 
that  the  circomslance  of  his  being  described  in  it  M  "  of 
Stiatford-upon-Arnn "  ia  by  no  means  decinre  of  the 
tact,  that  his  osnal  place  of  abode  in  the  apHng  of  161!) 
was  his  native  town:  he  had  a  similer  description  in  tbe 
deeds  by  which  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  seven 
acres  of  land  &om  John  and  William  Combe  in  1602,  and 
a  lease  of  tithes  in  1605,  although  it  is  indisputable  that 
at  those  periods  be  was  geoerall;  reddeni  in  London. 
From  these  facts  it  seems  likely  that  the  great  diamaliat 
preferred  to  be  Called  "  of  Slratfbrd-apon-Avon,"  con- 
templatmg,  aa  he  probably  did  through  the  whole  of 
his  theatrical  life,  a  ratum  thither  as  soon  aa  hia  circum- 
stances would  enable  him  to  do  so  with  comfort  and 
independence.  We  are  convinced  that  anterior  to 
March,  1613,  Shakespeare  had  taken  up  his  permanent 
residence  with  his  bmily  at  Stratfiird. 

'  By  hli  wfQ  he  laft  tinia  horuc^  occvpted  bj  4  pervoa  of  Uh> 
umg  of  Joba  HobfaBon,  to  bii  dangb(er  BoiianiL 


|h  Street.  Stntford. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


The  inuneJiate  memben  at  the  Sbakeapeara  (smjly 
rwid«at  at  thU  date  in  Stratford  were  few.  Btchard 
Shakespeare  bad  died  at  the  age  of  tarty,'  about  a 
month  before  William  Bhakeapeare  pnrchaaed  the  house 
in  Blockfrian.  Since  Ihe  death  of  Edmnitd.  Richanl 
had  beea  oar  Poet'i  yoangeM  brother,  but  regarding 
hii  way  of  life  at  Stnitfbrd  we  have  no  inforniatiou. 
GDbert  3hakcBpeare,  bom  two  yeara  and  a  half  after 
William,  waa  alaa  probably  at  ibia  time  an  inhabitant  of 
the  borough,  or  ita  immediate  Qeighbonrbood.  Joan 
Shakespeare,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  her 
brother  William,  bad  been  marrieil  at  about  tbo  nge  of 
thirty  to  William  Hart,  a  hatier,  in  Stratford.  Their 
first  child,  William,  was  buptized  on  Sath  Augu!>1.  IGOO, 
and  they  had  allerwards  children  of  tho  names  of  Mary, 
Thomas,  and  Michael,  bam  respectively  iu  1603,  160S, 
nod  I60B.'  Our  Poet's  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  who, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  atated,  was  married  to  Dr.  Hall, 
in  June.  1607.  had  a  daughter  wha  was  baptized 
Elizabeth  on  Slat  February,  1607-8;  eo  that  Shake- 

■  llw  ragliter  of  Stntford  contiiDs  the  foUowIng  unong  the 
deatlu  b  Ihe  psriah : — 

-mi  Feb.  4.  Rich.  Shsktpciirc. 

■  It  bu  been  genenll j  aBted  that  Oailet  Hsit,  IIir  crletamled 
sclor  sltar  ttao  RcttonUoo,  was  ttio  gmnd-ncphuw  of  shake-  I 
spesrcsoD  totiibeUlett  SOD  afShskespeve^s  li^er  JoBii,but  we  i 
ire  widuniE  posWTe  CTideiKo  upon  the  pdIbe. 
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■peare  was  a  grandfather  before  his  fbrty-fifUi  ywtr ' 
Mrs.  Hall  had  no  further  increase  of  family. 

By  whom  New  Place,  ollierwise  called  "the  great 
boiue,"  was  inhabited  at  this  period,  we  con  aniy  con- 
jecture. That  Sbakespeare'a  wife  and  hti  youngest 
daughter  Judith  (who  completed  her  twenty-eighth 
year  in  February,  1612)  resided  ta  it  we  ciQDot  doiibl ; 
but  as  it  would  be  much  mure  than  [liey  would  require. 
oven  after  the  great  dramatist's  retirement  frnm  Londiin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  joint  occupiers  of  it.  and  aideii 
in  keeping  up  the  vivacity  of  the  Gimily  circle.  Bhahf- 
speore  himself  only  completed  his  forly-eighth  year  iti 
April,  1613,  and  every  tradition  and  circumstance  of  his 
life  tends  lo  establish  not  only  the  geatlenesa  and  kinil- 
neaa,  but  the  habitual  cbeerfulness  of  his  diaporitioii. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  suppose  him  to  have 
separated  himself  from  the  laboiira  aud  anileiies  atteod- 
ant  upon  his  theatrical  couconii,  he  was  not  without  his 
BDnoyances  of  a  diHerent  kind.  We  refer  to  a  chancery 
suit  in  which  he  seems  to  hare  been  involved  by  ibc 
purchase,  in  IGD.'i,  of  a  lease  of  part  of  the  dthea  of 
Stralford.  It  appean  that  a  rent  of  S7/.  13i.  id.  had  been 
reserved,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  certain  lessees  uihJiy 
peril  of  forfeiture,  but  thai  some  of  the  parties,  disregard - 
ing  the  consequences,  had  refused  to  contribute  their 
proportkins ;  and  Richard  Lane,  of  Awslon,  F.sqoire. 
Thomas  Greene,  nf  Slratford^npon-Avon,  Ksqnire,  anri 
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wniiain  Shakespeare,  **  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentle- 
man,'* filed  a  bill  before  Lord  EUeamere,  to  compel  the 
perMms  deriving  estates  under  the  dissolved  college  of 
Stratford  to  pay  their  shares.  What  was  the  issae  of 
the  salt  is  not  any  where  stated ;  and  the  only  important 
point  in  the  draft  of  the  bill,  in  the  hands  of  the  Shake- 
fpeare  Society,  is,  that  our  great  dramatist  therein  stated 
the  valae  of  his  **  moiety*'  of  the  tithes  to  be  60/.  per 
aonom. 

In  the  summer  of  1613  a  calamity  happened,  which 
we  do  not  believe  affected  our  author's  immediate  in- 
terests, on  account  of  the  strong  probability  that  he  had 
taken  care  to  divest  himself  of  all  theatrical  property 
before  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  his  birCb-place. 
The  Globe,  vrhich  had  been  in  use  for  about  eighteen 
jears,  was  burned  down  on  29th  June,  1613,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thatch,  with  which  it  was  partially 
covered,  catching  fire  horn  the  discharge  of  some 
theatrical  artillery.  It  is  doubtful  what  play  was  then 
in  a  course  of  representation :  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives 
it  the  title  of  "  All  is  True,'*  and  calls  it  "  a  new  play ;"' 
while  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  **  Annales," 
distinctly  states  that  it  was  Henrt  VIII.  It  is  possible 
that  both  may  be  right,  and  that  Shakespeare's  historical 
druna  was  that  night  revived  under  a  new  name,  and 
therefore  mistakenly  called  "  a  new  play"  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  although  it  had  been  nearly  ten  years  on  the 
stage.  The  Globe  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  year,  as  we 
are  told  on  what  may  be  considered  good  authority,  at 
the  cost  of  King  James  and  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  seem  to  have  contributed  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  If  James  I.  lent  any  pecuniary  aid  on 
the  occasion,  it  affords  another  proof  of  his  disposition 
to  encourage  the  drama,  and  to  assist  the  players  who 
Hcted  under  the  royal  name.* 

'  Thia  factt  with  •everal  other  particttlars  retpectiBg  the  bte 
of  die  BUckfHan  theatre,  the  Whitefrian  (called  the  Salit- 
Invy  Court)  theatre,  the  Phoonix,  tbe  Portnne,  and  the  Hope, 
(which  was  also  at  tlmefl  naed  for  bear-baiting,)  li  contained  in 
soine  manoBcript  notes  to  a  copy  of  8towe*a  *'Annale«,"  by  Howea, 
foUo,  1631,  in  the  poaaesaion  of  Bfr.  Picliering.  The  burning  of 
the  Globe  li  ttiere  erroneously  fixed  in  1612.  When  it  is  aaid 
tbAt  the  Hope  was  built  in  1610,  the  meaning  must  be  that  it  was 
tfam  reconstructed,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  botii  purpoaes,  stage- 
l^ya  and  bear-bidting.  Tlie  memoranda  are  Uius  headed :  **  A 
ute  of  such  passages  as  have  beene  omitted,  and  as  I  have  seene. 
voce  the  printing  of  Stowe's  Surrey  of  London  in  4to,  1618,  and 
this  Chronicle  at  large,  1631." 

"Plat  Hovaxs. — ^The  Globe  play  house,  on  the  Bank  side  in 
SoaUiwarlce,  was  burnt  downo  to  tiie  ground  in  the  yeare  1613, 
And  new  buOt  up  againe  in  tiie  yeare  1613,  at  the  great  charge  of 
King  James,  and  many  noble  men,  and  others.  And  now  pulled 
downe  to  the  groxmd  by  Sir  Mathew  Brand  on  Munday,  the  15 
^  April,  1644,  to  make  tqnements  in  the  rome  of  it 

"The  Black  Pricrs  play  house,  in  Black  Friers  London,  which 
htd  ^ood  many  yearea,  waa  pulled  down  to  the  ground  on  Mun- 
d>7.  the  6  day  of  August,  1655,  and  tenements  built  in  the  roome. 

*'Tbe  play  house  in  Salisbury  Court,  in  Fleete  streete,  was 
P«iQe<i  down  by  a  company  of  souldiers,  set  on  by  the  Sectaries 
^  thede  sad  times,  on  Saturday,  the  S4th  day  of  March,  1649. 

"The  Phenix,  in  Druery  Lane,  was  pulled  down  also  ftis  day, 
^>^  Saturday  the  a4th  day  of  Mareh,  1649,  by  the  same  souldiers. 

"The  Fmtnne  play  bouse,  between  White  Cross  streete  and 
Ooldmg  Lane,  was  burned  down  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1618. 
And  built  againe,  with  bticke  worke  on  tlie  outside,  in  the  year 
1^;  and  now  pulld  downc  on  the  inside  by  these  souldiers,  this 
1649. 

.  "Hk  Hope,  on  the  Banko  side  in  Southwarke,  commonly 
'*^  ttie  Beare  Garden :  a  play  house  for  stage  playes  on  Mun- 
^7>i  Wedncadayes,  Fridayea,  and  Satcrdayes;  and  for  the  baiting 


He  must  himself  have  had  an  escape  from  a  similar 
disaster  at  Stratford  in  the  very  next  year.  Fires  had 
broken  out  in  the  borough  in  1594  and  1595,  which  had 
destroyed  many  of  the  bouses,  then  built  of  wood,  or  of 
materials  not  calculated  to  resist  combustion ;  but  that 
which  occurred  on  the  9th  July,  1614,  seems  to  have 
done  more  damage  than  both  its  predecessors.  At  the 
instance  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  King  Jamen 
issued  a  proclamation,  or  brief,  dated  11th  May,  1615, 
in  &vour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  authorizing  X\w 
collection  of  donations  in  the  different  churches  of  tlie 
kingdom  for  the  restoration  of  the  town ;  and  allegin^ 
that  within  two  hours  the  fire  had  consumed  '*  fifty-four 
dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  being  very  fiiir  houses, 
besides  bams,  stables,  and  other  houses  of  office,  together 
also  with  great  store  of  com,  hay,  straw,  wood  anil 
timber.*'  The  amount  of  loss  is  there  stated  to  Im* 
"  eight  thousand  pounds  and  upwards." 

It  is  certain  that  Shakespeare*s  own  dwelling.  New 
Place,  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  his  property  seenn 
to  have  been  situated  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  did 
not  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

His  name  is  not  found  among  those  of  inhabitants 
whose  certificate  was  stated  to  be  the  immediate  ground 
for  issuing  the  royal  brief,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  he  was  instramental  in  obtaining  it.  We  are  sure 
that  he  was  in  London  in  November  following  th« 
fire,^  and  possibly  was  taking  some  steps  in  favour  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  However,  his  principal  businesa 
seems  to  have  related  to  the  projected  inclosure  of 
certain  common  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratfoitj 
in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Some  inquiries  as  to  the 
rights  of  various  parties  were  instituted  in  September, 
1614,  as  we  gather  from  a  document  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  individuals  whose  claims  are  set  out 
are,  *'Mr.  Shakespeare,"  Thomas  Parker,  Mr.  Lane, 
Sir  Francis  Smith,  Mace.  Arthur  Cawdrey,  and  *'  Mr. 
Wright,  vicar  of  Bishopton."  All  that  refers  to  Shake- 
speare, like  the  rest,  is  placed  under  the  head  of 
"  Atmcient  Freeholders  in  the  fields  of  Old  Stratfoni 
and  Welcome." 

**Mr.  Shakspeare,  4  yard  land:*  noe  common,  nor  ground  be- 
yond Gospell  bushe :  noe  ground  in  Sandfleld,  nor  none  in  Slow 
HiU  field  beyond  Bishopton,  nor  none  in  the  enclosures  beyond 
Bishopton." 

The  date  of  this  paper  is  5th  September,  1614,  and 
we  may  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  upon  this  basiness 
that  Shakespeare  came  to  London  in  November.      It 

of  the  bearcs  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdayes — the  stage  being  made 
to  tako  up  and  downe  when  they  please.  It  was  built  in  th«^ 
year  1610 ;  and  now  pulled  down  to  make  tenements  by  Thomas 
Walker,  a  peticoate  maker  in  Cannon  Streete,  on  Tuesday  the 
25  day  of  March,  1656.  Seven  of  Mr.  Oodfries  bearea,  by  the 
command  of  Thomas  Pride,  then  hie  Sherefe  of  Surry,  were 
shot  to  death  on  Saturday,  the  9  day  of  February,  1655.  by  a 
company  of  souldiers." 

1  This  appears  in  a  letter,  written  by  Thomas  Greene,  on  17Ui 
November,  1614.  in  which  he  tells  some  person  in  Stratford  Aat 
be  had  been  to  see  **  his  cousin  Shakeapeare,"  who  had  reached 
town  the  day  before. 

*  Malone  informs  us,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  that 
"in  the  fields  of  Old  Stratford,  where  our  Poef  s  estate  lay,  a  yard 
land  contained  only  about  twenty-seven  acres,"  but  that  it  varied 
much  hi  different  places :  be  derives  the  term  from  the  Saxnn 
gyrd  land  virgata  (err«.— ^HAKKSPCAmK,  by  Boswell.  According; 
to  the  same  authority,  a  yard  land  in  WOmecote  runsisted  ot 
more  than  fifty  acres.  .    . 
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ibonld  sppsBT  that  Thomai  Greeas,  of  Stnlford,  wu 
officially  oppotiag  Ihe  incloaare  on  tbo  put  of  tha  coi- 
poratioa ;  Rod  it  ia  probable  that  Shabeapeare'i  wiahe* 
were  acconlaat  with  those  nf  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habilaiiti:  however  this  might  be.  (and  it  is  liable  to 
dlgpnte  which  party  Shaketpesre  favoured,)  Ibe  mem- 
ber* of  the  muDlcipBl  body  of  Ihe  boroagh  were  nearly 
unanimous,  and,  as  Tar  as  we  cbu  leani  from  the  imper- 
fect particulars  remaining  upon  this  subject,  Ihey  wished 
oar  Poet  to  lue  hia  influence  to  rerist  the  pniject,  which 
w^ems  to  have  been  supported  by  Mr.  Arthur  Maiawar- 
iiTg,  then  reudent  in  Ihe  family  of  Lord  ElleBmero  ai 
auditor  of  his  domestic  expenditure. 


It  ii  likely  that  Shakespeare  nw  Munwaiing;  and, 
aa  it  was  only  five  or  aix  years  unce  hi*  nsLms  had  beaa 
especially  bniaght  under  the  notice  of  the  Lon]  CbsA- 
cellor,  in  relation  to  the  clsiio  of  the  city  HutboritieB  lu 
jurisdiEtioD  in  the  Blackfrian,  Shakespeare  may  bavt* 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Elle*mere,  who  ■eema  to 
have  been  of  a  very  Hcceasible  and  kindly  diapoaitim. 
Qreene  was  in  London  on  the  17th  November,  and  sent 
to  Stratford  a  abort  occoont  of  bis  proceedings  en  tfao 
question  of  the  inclosure,  in  whicb  ha  mentionxd  that 
he  bad  seen  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  tlall  (probably  mem- 
ing  Shakespeare's  aou-in-law)  on  the  preceding  day, 
who  told  him  that  they  thought  nothing  would  be 


done.'  Greene  returned  to  Stratford  KKm  aflerwards, 
and  having  left  oor  Poet  in  London,  at  the  instance  of 
tiie  corporation,  he  subsaqaenlly  wraia  two  letters,  oas 
to  Shakespeare,  and  the  other  to  MaiawBriag,  (the  latter 
only  has  been  preserved,)  setting  forth  in  strong  term* 
the  injury  the  inclosure  would  do  to  Stratford,  and  Ihe 


■  Hum. 


m  Df  As  CO 


hava  Blnftdj  referred  dd  ps^  79)  L*  in  t^ 


"lOTis,  17  No,  Ity  GO«n  Shikeapesre  tomyng  ye«twd»J,  I 
went  to  •»  him,  iioiv  hs  did.  Hs  told  me  ihst  the;  unred  Mm 
tbey  mebt  to  incloas  no  fartluT  Ihsu  to  GoflpeL  biuh,  *nd  bo  npp 
Nralfbt  Oevrtng  ont  pirt  of  the  Dynflei  to  the  Held)  to  Iho  gsta 
io  ClaptoD  hedft  uid  tike  in  the  SatiabnrTt  peece ;  and  IhU  they 
meui  in  Aprfll  M  mrrer  tba  laad.  ud  then  to  gyro  utlifictloii. 
and  not  balare :  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  any  they  think  tiuae  wOl  be 
noth  jBf  done  >l  atL" 


heavy  losa  the  inhabitant*  bad  not  long  before  aQitained 
from  tha  fire.  A  petition  wa*  alio  prepared  and  piv- 
sented  to  tha  privy  council,  and  we  iDay  galber  that 
the  oppositiDQ  waa  effectual,  beoauae  nothing  was  dona 
in  the  bonnese :  tlie  common  field*  of  Welcombe,  which 
it  bad  been  intended  to  inclose,  remained  open  for  paa- 
ture  as  before. 

How  eoon  after  the  matter  relating  to  the  inclosure 
had  baen  eettled  Shakespeare  returned  to  Slratfbrd — 
bow  long  he  remained  there,  or  whether  he  ever  came 
to  London  again — we  are  without  information.  He  wo* 
poeaibly  in  the  metropolis  at  tha  time  when  a  narrative 
poem,  founded  in  part  upon  faia  historical  play  of 
Ificiiitiiir  III.,  was  published,  which  contains  tha  clear- 
est allusion,  not  indeed  by  name,  to  our  antbor  and  to 
bis  tragedy.    It  ia  called  "The  Gho*t  of  Kclurd  tlie 
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Third."  and  it  bean  date  ia  1S14 :  but  (ha  writer,  C.  B., 
(Mif  gtres  hi*  initiali.'  We  know  oT  no  poet  of  that 
d^  to  whom  thejr  would  apply,  eicaptiiig  Charle* 
BaK,  who  haa  aeveral  pieoea  in  DaviMm'*  "Poetical 
Bbafmodj,"  1633,  hot  be  haa  left  nothing  behind  bim 
to  indicate  that  be  mmld  be  capable  of  a  work  of  inch 
pvwer  and  Tarietj-.  It  i*  divided  into  three  portion*, 
the  " Character,"  the  "Legend,"  and  ibe  "Trafedy" 
of  Bicbard  III. ;  and  Ibe  •econd  part  opetu  with  the 
fcUowing  itanza*,  which  ahow  tbe  high  eatimate  the 
writer  had  formed  of  tbe  genina  of  Shakespeare :  they 
are  exceedingly  intereiting  as  a  ronlempoTaneoiu  trib' 
ule.     Bicbard,  while  narrating  hia  own  history,  thus 

-To  Um  Sua  Impt  mj  June  with  Clio'i  quill. 
WboBe  nugiclc  nia'd  mo  fram  Obbrlon'i  den, 
Tlut  writ  my  itorie  od  tbs  Hiiw  hilL 
And  n^lli  m;  uUuu  dignifled  hii  pen ; 
He  tbil  fmia  HfUcdd  Kodi  muj  ■  rU, 


Croirt 


-Tbe  ')!«■«  of  lUehsrd  the  TUrd.  EiprHdng  himieUe  b> 
dMC  threr  Pirti.  1.  Uli  Cbanclcr.  S.  Hi*  Log^nd.  3.  HU 
Tngedlt  Containing  more  of  him  than  liiUi  twrn  hsrelorore 
■tewed,  either  in  Clinnuclef.  Playei.  or  Poena.  LmirrB  Daldui 
frxbitw  wuUa.  Frintf  d  bj  O.  Eld :  for  L.  Llale ;  and  are  to  1m 
aoid  in  Panles  Chnrch-jard,  at  a»  rigne  of  the  Tfgen  Iiaad. 


•  Vet  If  hb  aaBBei  ban  not  engrott  (11  (: 
tnie  mneh  fam'd  setkin  eoald  eitnid  a 
If  Tims  or  Memorj  hsTS  Isft  a  place 
Far  ms  to  HU,  fBeforau  thia  Lgnoranl  a^ 
To  that  intent  I  tiiaw  mj  horrid  Dict^ 


Tl»  hell-deeps  rssctHS  of  m  j 

Tbe  above  is  the  Inst  eiMnX  panegyric  apon  Shake 
speare  doring  hia  lifetime,  and  it  exceeds,  in  point  of 
lenour  and  zeal,  if  not  in  judicious  criticisni,  any  that 
bad  gone  before  it.  That  C.  B.  was  an  author  of  dis- 
tinction, and  well  known  to  some  of  tbe  greatest  poets 
of  (he  day,  we  learn,  from  the  terms  they  use  in  their 
commeudatorj  poenu  aabscribed  by  Do  )e«  names  than 
those  of  Ben  Jonson.'  George  Chapman,  William  Browne, 
Robert  Dnbome,  and  George  Wither.  Tbe  author  pro- 
fosses  to  follow  DO  particular  original,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  narraUve  or  dramatic,  in  "chronicles,  plays, 
or  poenu,"  bol  to  adopt  Ibe  incidents  as  they  bad  been 
handed  down  on  vorioos  authoritjes.  As  we  have 
stated,  bis  work  is  one  of  great  excellence  i  bnl  it  wonld 
be  going  too  much  ont  of  oar  way  to  enter  here  into 

'  It  appeirs  from  Heulowo'a  Dlu;.  that  io  June.  1S09;  Ben 

Jonaon  WIS  bimaelf  wrltlnf  ■  hlMoricsl  plar.  called  "  Kichard 
Crooh-liack,"  for  the  Lord  Admirari  plaren  al  Ifas  FoRuos. 
We  bare  no  sTidenca  Slat  It  wu  era  completed  ot 
Ben  JonKn'a  teatimon}  bi  irfa-ai  of  the  poem  of 
preeaed  Into  a  tew  Uaea. 
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Thi  aaianiD  tMini  to  hare  been  a  luoal  time  for  | 
publiatiing  aew  books,  and  Shakeapeare  having  been  J 
LoodoD,  in  November,  1614,  ai  we  have  remaifced,  be 
was  perhaps  there  when  "  Tbs  Ghoat  ot  Bichard  the 
Third"  came  oat,  and,  like  Ben  Jonaon.  Chapman,  and 
others,  might  be  acqaaiated  with  the  author. 
probably  returned  home  before  the  winter,  and  pa 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranqnil  rotiremenl,  and  in 
eqjoymeni  of  the  nciety  of  his  (rienda,  wbetlier  resii 
in  the  country,  or  occasiannlly  viiiting  him  from  the 
metropolia.  "  The  latter  part  of  his  life,"  says  Bowe, 
"  was  spent,  OS  all  men  of  good  sense  will  wish  Iheiti 
may  be,  in  ease,  retiremeDt,  ood  the  society  of  his 
friendsi"  and  he  adds  what  cannot  bs  doubled,  that 
"  his  pleasuralila  wit  and  good-natnre  engaged  him  in 
the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  netgfabonrhood."  He  moat  have 
been  of  a  lively  and  cnmpanionable  disposition ;  and 
his  long  residence  in  London,  amid  the  bustling  and 
varied  scenes  connected, with  his  pnblic  life,  indepen- 
dently of  his  natural  powers  of  oonvBimtion,  conld  not 
fail  to  render  his  society  moat  agreeable  and  desirable. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  when  any  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  stage,  whether  authors  or  acton,  came  to 
Btratlbrd,  they  fonnd  a  hearty  welcome  and  free  entei> 
tainment  at  his  house ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  last 
man,  in  bis  prosperity,  to  treat  with  slight  or  indiSer- 
ence  those  with  whom,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
be  bad  been  on  terms  of  bmiiiar  intercourse.     It  coold 


nature  to  disregard  tbe  cluirns 
or  ancient  friendship,  especially  if  it  approached  him  in 
a  garb  of  comparative  poverty. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  bestowing,  in 
February,  1GI6,  the  hand  of  bis  daughter  Judith  ujKin 
Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner  and  wine-merchant  of  Slrat- 
furd,  the  son  of  RicliHtd  Quiney.'  She  most  have  been 
four  years  older  than  her  husband,  having  been  bom  on 
Sd  Febmary,  l.^BS.  while  he  was  not  born  onlll  36th 
February,  1589.  As  there  whs  this  difference  of  years 
in  the  ages  of  Judith  Shakespeare  and  her  husband,  (hn 
bnng  but  twenty-seven  and  she  thirty-one,)  we  may 
receive  that  fact  as  some  testimony,  that  oar  great  dra- 
matist did  not  see  sufBcieiit  evil  in  such  a  dispropnrli'in 
to  induce  him  to  oppose  the  union . 

His  will  had  been  prepared  as  lung  before  its  actual 
date  as  25th  January,  1615-16,  altd  this  bet  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  it :  it  originally  began  "  Vicetimo  gnin/a 
die  Januarij,"  (not  Febmarij,  as  Malune  erroneously 
rend  it,)butthe  word  Jaafiari;  was  Bubsoqnontly  struck 
through  with  a  pen,  and  Marlij  iulntitated  by  inter- 
■  The  re^Mistian  In  the  boob  ot  Bbntfoid  ehoKb  Is  tfali  :— 
"  1615-16  Fosbmsiy  10.  Tho  Qusenj  low  JadWi  Bliskiperr." 
Ilia  thiils  of  this  marriiigo  wire  thr™  kiiu  ;  ylz.  Shiictprmn; 
b>ptlied£3dNoiEmbcr.  lE16.tndburic<:M>yeth.iaiT^  Bli^liirtl. 
baptized  Ml  Febnury,  lfll7-]§,tnd  burled  36tti  FcttmsTj,  1638-^- 
md  TtaDmu.  luptiiiid  a3d  lanuuj,  leiO-W.  ud  barlEd  TSth  Jan 
nsrj,  1638-9.  Judith  Quiniy.  thgir  mntfacr,  did  not  die  nntU  albM- 
tbe  Kettonillos.  and  wM  buricdEKfafebniaTT.  1661-3,  IlieSlnt. 
ford  ngUtcn  coDtain  no  entfy  of  tbe  barisl  of  ber  huabsiuL 
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U&eition.  PoMibly  it  was  not  thought  necemry  to 
alter  vietsimo  qnitUoi  or  the  25th  March  might  be  the 
werj  daj  the  will  was  executed :  if  it  were,  the  signap 
tares  of  the  testator,  upon  each  of  the  three  sheets  of 
paper  of  which  the  will  consists,  bear  evidence  (from 
the  want  of  firmness  in  the  writing)  that  he  was  at  that 
time  soflRering  nnder  sickness.  It  opens,  it  is  true,  by 
stating  that  he  was  "  in  perfect  health  and  memory," 
and  sach  was  doubtless  the  case  when  the  instrument 
wmi  prepared,  in  January ;  but  the  execution  of  it  might 
be  deferred  until  he  was  attacked  by  serious  indispo- 
ftitioQ,  and  then  the  date  of  the  month  only  might  be 
altered,  leaving  the  assertion  as  to  health  and  memory 
as  it  had  originally  stood.  What  was  the  nature  of 
Shakespeare's  fiital  illness,  we  have  no  satisfactory 
means  of  knowing,'  but  it  was  probably  not  of  long 
duration ;  and  if  when  he  subscribed  his  will  he  had 
really  been  in  health,  we  are  persuaded  that  at  the  age 
of  only  fifty-two  be  would  have  signed  his  name  with 
greater  steadiness  and  distinctness.  All  three  signatures 
are  more  or  less  infirm  and  illegible,  especially  the  first 
two ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  an  eflfort  to  write  his 
best  when  he  affixed  both  his  names  at  length  at  the 
md,  "  By  me  William  Shakspeare." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  attended  in  his  last  ill- 
ness  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  then  been 
oHrried  to  Susanna  Shakespeare  more  than  eight  years : 
we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  our  Poet,  and  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  in  his  will  he  leaves  New  Place  to  his 
daughter  Susanna.  Hall  must  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable science  for  the  time,  and  has  left  behind  him 
proo&  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  number  of  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  own  eye,  and  which  he 
described  in  Latin:  these  were  afterwards  translated 
from  his  manuscript,  and  published  in  1657  by  Jonas 
Cocke,  with  the  title  of  "  Select  Observations  on  English 
Bodies,"  but  the  case  of  Dr.  Hall's  father-in-law  is  not 
found  there,  because  unfortunately  the  "  observations  " 
only  begin  in  1617.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them  shows 
that  an  epidemic,  called  "  the  new  fever,"  then  pre- 
vailed in  Stratford  and  "  invaded  many."  Possibly 
Shakespeare  was  one  of  these ;  though,  bad  such  been 
the  &ct,  it  seems  likely  that,  when  speaking  of  "  the 
Lady  Beaufou,"  who  suffered  under  it  on  July  Ist,  1617, 
Dr.  Hall  would  have  referred  back  to  the  earlier 
instance  of  his  father-in-law.'    He  does  advert  to  a 

>  The  Rev.  Jolm  Wird'e  Diary,  to  which  we  have  before  refer* 
rnl,  contains  the  following  undated  paragraph  :— 

"Shakeapeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  mcrie  meet- 
ing,  and,  itt  leemfl,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shaketpear  died  of  a  fe- 
▼oar  there  contracted." 

What  credit  maj  be  dne  to  tiiis  statement,  preceded  as  it  la  by 
the  words  "it  seema,**  implying  a  dcmbt  on  tlie  robject  in  the 
writer's  mind,  we  most  leave  the  reader  to  determine.  That 
Shakespeare  was  of  sober,  thou^  of  companionable  habits,  we 
9je  thoroughly  conrinced ;  he  could  not  have  written  seven-and- 
tfairty  plays  (not  reckoning  altemtionB  and  additions  now  lost)  in 
five«iid-twaity  yean  had  he  been  otherwise ,  and  we  are  sore 
also,  that  if  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  visited  him  at  Stratford, 
be  would  give  them  a  free  and  hearty  welcome.  We  have  no 
muon  to  think  Aat  Drayton  was  at  all  given  to  intoxication, 
•JdxMigfa  it  is  certain  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  bountiful  liver. 

*  He  several  times  speaks  of  sicknesses  in  his  own  family,  and 
of  file  manner  in  which  he  had  removed  them :  a  case  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  mentions  his  age,  accords  with  the  statement  in  his 
ioscriptiop,  and  ascertains  that  he  was  thirty-two  when  he  mar- 
ried BjuaaoM  Shakespeare  in  1607.    ''lira.  Hall,  of  Stratford,  my 


tertian  ague,  of  which,  at  a  period  not  mentioned,  he 
had  cured  Michael  Drayton,  ("an  excellent  poet,"  as 
Hall  terms  him,)  when  he  was,  perhaps,  on  a  visit  to 
Shakespeare.  However,  Drayton  was  a  native  of 
Warwickshire,  and  Dr.  Hall  may  have  been  called  in  to 
attend  him  eUewhere. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare  at  an  age 
when  he  would  be  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  might  have 
lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his 
ftmiily  and  friends,  in  that  grateful  and  easy  retirement 
which  had  been  earned  by  his  genius  and  industry,  and 
to  obtain  which  had  apparently  been  the  main  object 
pf  many  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  deprivation. 

Whatever  doubt  may  prevail  as  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Shakespeare,  none  can  exist  as  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Strat- 
ford church  tells  us— 

**  OhUt  Anno  Domini  1616. 
^UUi»  53,  die  23  Aprr 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  bom  and  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month,  supposing  him,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  have  6rst  seen  the 
light  on  the  23d  April,  1564.  It  was  usual  about  that 
period  to  mention  the  day  of  death  in  inscriptions  upon 
tomb-stones,  tablets,  and  monuments;  and  such  waa 
the  case  with  other  members  of  the  Shakespeare  &mily. 
We  are  thus  informed  that  his  wife,  Anne  Shakespeare, 
"  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Augu.  1623  :">  Dr. 
Hall ''  deceased  Novo.  25.  A*.  1635  :"*  Thomas  Nash, 
who  married  Hall*s  daughter,  'Mied  April  4,  A.  1647  :"* 

wife,"  la  more  than  once  introduced  in  the  tourse  of  ttie  volume, 
as  wen  as  **  Elizabeth  Hall,  my  only  daughter."  Bfrs.  Susanna 
Hall  died  in  1649,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford. 
Elizabeth  Hall,  her  daughter  by  Dr.  Hall,  (baptized  on  the  Slst 
February,  1607-8,)  and  grand-daughter  to  our  Poet,  was  married 
on  the  23d  April,  1626.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  (who  died  fai  1647,) 
and  on  5th  June,  1649,  to  Mr.  Jolm  Bernard,  of  Abingdon,  who 
was  knighted  after  tiie  Restoration.  Lady  Bernard  died  childlean 
in  1670,  and  was  buried,  iixA  at  Stratford  with  her  own  family, 
but  at  Abingdon  with  that  of  her  second  husband.  She  was  tlie 
last  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  William  Shakespeare. 

1  Tlie  inscription,  upon  a  brass  plate,  let  into  a  stono,  is  in  these 
terms : — ^we  have  to  diank  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  use  of  his  copies  of 
them,  with  which  we  have  compared  our  own, 

"Heere  lyeth  hiterred  the  Body  of  Anne,  Wife  of  William 
Shakespeare,  who  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Augu.  1623. 
being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares. 

Ubera,  tu  mater,  tu  lac,  vitamq ;  dcdlsti. 

VflB  mihi :  pro  tanto  mxmerc  saxa  dabo. 
Quam  mallem  amoveat  lapidem  bonus  angel'  ore* 

Exeat  ut  Christ!  corpus  imago  tua. 
Bed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  dto  Christe  resurget 
Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  astra  petit" 

s  The  following  is  the  inscription  commemorating  him : — 
"Hccre  lyeth  the  Body  of  John  Hall,  Gent:  Hce  marr:  Su- 
sanna y«  daughter  and  coheire  of  WUl :  Shakespeare,  Gent    Hee 
deceased  Nove.  25.  A*.  1635,  aged  60. 

Hallius  hie  situs  est  medica  ccleberrimns  arte, 

Expectans  regni  gaudia  beta  Del 
Dignus  erat  meritis,  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annia. 

In  terris  omnes,  scd  rapit  equa  dies. 
Ne  tumulo  quid  desit  adest  fidissima  coi^x, 
Et  vitsB  ccmiitem  nunc  quoq ;  mortis  habet" 

*  His  Inscription,  in  several  places  difficult  to  be  deciphered,  is 
this:— 

"Heere  restetii  y*  Body  of  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.  He  mar. 
Elizabeth  the  dang,  and  heire  of  John  Halle,  Gent  He  died 
Aprin  4.  A.  1647,  Aged  53. 
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Simima  Hall  *' deceased  the  11th  of  July,  A*.  1649.'*> 
Thus,  thoQgh  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  our  great  dramatist  may,  from  its  form  and  punctua- 
tion, appear  not  so  decisive  as  those  we  have  quoted  in 
English,  there  is  no  ground  for  disputing  that  he  died 
on  23d  April,  1616.  It  is  quite  certain  from  the  register 
of  Stratford  that  he  was  interred  on  the  25th  April,  and 
the  record  of  that  event  is  placed  among  the  burials  in 
the  following  manner : — 

"1616.  April  ie,  WUr  ShakBpcre,  Gent" 

Whether  from  the  frequent  prevalence  of  infectious 
disorders,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  custom  of  keep> 
ing  the  bodies  of  relatives  unburied,  for  a  week  or  more 
after  death,  seems  comparatively  of  modem  origin.. 
Anne  Shakespeare  was  buried  two  days  after  she  died  ;* 
Dr.  Hall  and  Thomas  Nash  were  buried  on  the  day 
after  they  died  ;*  and  although  there  was  an  interval  of 
five  days  between  the  death  and  burial  of  Mrs.  Hall,  in 
1649,  it  is  possible  that  her  corpse  was  conveyed  from 
some  distance,  to  be  interred  among  her  relations  at 
Stratford.*  Numerous  similar  instances  prove  that  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  before  and  after- 
wards,  the  custom  was  to  bury  persons  very  shortly 
subsequent  to  their  decease.  In  the  case  of  our  Poet, 
concluding  that  he  expired  on  the  23d  April,  there  was 
an  interval  of  two  days  before  his  interment 

We  have  printed  his  will  at  the  end  of  the  memoir  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  original,  as  it  was  filed  in  the  Prerogative 
Court,  probate  having  been  granted  on  the  22d  June, 
1616.     His  daughter  Judith  is  there  called  by  her 

Pats  maneot  omnes  hunc  non  viitute  carcntem, 

Ut  neqoe  divitiis  abatuUt  atra  dies ; 
AbfCuUt,  at  referct  lux  ultimA :  siste,  viator, 

SI  pcritura  paras  per  male  parta  peris." 

I  The  inscription  to  ber  runs  thus : — 

**Ueere  Ijetfa  y«  body  of  Sosanna,  Wife  to  lohn  Hall,  Gent: 
J*  dangfater  of  William  Shakespeare,  (Sent  Shee  deceased  y* 
nth  of  July,  A«.  1619.  aged  66." 

Dugdale  has  banded  down  the  following  verses  upon  her, 
which  were  originally  engraved  on  the  stone,  but  are  not  now  to 
be  found,  half  of  it  having  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  an 
inscription  to  Richard  Watts,  who  died  in  1707. 
"Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all ; 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  HalL 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  thi« 
Wholly  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blis«e. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  for  all  f 
That  wept,  yet  set  her  selfe  to  cheere 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordialL 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 
When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed." 
The  register  informs  us  that  she  was  buried  on  the  16th  July,  16 19. 

'  The  following  is  copied  from  the  register : — 

"  1633.  August  8.  Mrs.  Shakspeare.'* 

*  Thetar  registrations  of  burial  are  in  these  trrms : — 

"1635.  Nov.  96.  Jokannet  Hall,  medicut  perUiumu$r 
"  1647.  Aprin  5.  Thomas  Nash,  Gent" 

*  The  register  contains  ss  followi  :— 

"1649.  July  16.  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  widow." 
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Christian  name,  although  she  had  been  married  to 
Thomas  Quiney  more  than  a  month  anterior  to  the 
actual  date  of  the  will,  and  although  his  eldest  daughter 
Susanna  is  mentioned  by  her  husband's  patronymic. 
It  seems  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  inttro> 
ment,  that  when  it  was  prepared  Judith  was  not  mar- 
ried,>  although  her  speedy  union  was  contemplated:  the 
attorney  or  scrivener,  who  drew  it,  had  first  written 
"  son  and  daughter,**  (meaning  Jndidi  and  her  intended 
husband,)  but  erased  the  words  "son  and"  afterwards, 
as  the  parties  were  not  yet  married,  and  were  not "  son 
and  daughter"  to  the  testator.  Quiney  might  be  desig- 
nated Shakespeare's  son,  though  only  his  son-in-law; 
as  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  were  not  at  that  time 
strictly  marked,  and  in  the  same  will  Elizabeth  Hall  is 
called  the  testator's  "  niece,"  when  she  was,  in  fact,  his 
grand-daughter. 

The  bequest  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is  an 
interlineation  in  the  following  words,  "Item  I  gyvt* 
vnto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  fiimiture." 
Upon  this  passage,  Malone  and  others  have  founded  a 
charge  against  Shakespeare,  that  he  only  remembered 
his  wife  as  an  afterthought,  and  then  merely  gave  ber 
'*  an  old  bed."  As  to  the  last  part  of  the  accusation,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  **  second  best  bed"  was  pro- 
bably that  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  had  slept, 
when  he  was  in  Stratford  earlier  in  life,  and  every  night 
slace  his  retirement  from  the  metropolis :  the  best  bed 
was  doubtless  reserved  for  visitoni:  if,  therefore,  he 
were  to  leave  his  wife  any  express  legacy  of  the  kind, 
it  was  most  natural  and  considerate  that  he  should  give 
her  that  piece  of  furniture,  which  for  many  yean  they 
had  jointly  occupied.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  charge,  the 
great  dramatist  has  been  relieved  from  the  stigma,  thits 
thrown  upon  him,  by  the  mere  remark,  that  Shake- 
speare's property  being  principally  freehold,  the  widow, 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law  of  England,  woold 
be  entitled  to  her  third  or  dower.*  It  is  extraordinary 
that  this  explanation  should  never  have  occurred  to 
Malone,  who  was  educated  to  the  legal  profession ;  bat 
that  others  should  have  followed  him  in  his  unjust 
imputation  is  not  remarkable,  recollecting  how  prone 
most  of  Shakespeare's  biographers  have  been  to  repeat 
errors,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  them- 
selves, to  sift  out  truth,  and  to  balance  probabilitiefi. 

1  Another  trifling  circumstance  leading  to  the  conclusion  ttnt 
the  win  was  prepared  in  January,  though  not  executed  until 
March,  is  that  Shakespeare's  sister  is  called  Jone  Hart,  and  not 
Jone  Hart,  leidow.  Hot  husband  had  died  a  few  days  before 
Shakespeare,  and  was  buried  17th  April,  1616,  as  "  WilL  Hart, 
hatter."  She  was  buried  on  4th  November,  1646.  Both  entries 
are  contained  in  the  parish  registers  of  Stmtford. 

s  This  vindication  of  Shakespeare's  memory  from  the  supposed 
neglect  of  his  wife  we  owe  to  Mr.  Kni|>ht,  in  his  "  Pictorial  Shak- 
spere."  When  the  explanation  is  once  given,  it  seems  so  easy, 
tliat  we  wonder  it  was  never  before  mentioned ;  but  like  numy 
discoveries  of  different  kinds  it  is  not  less  simple  than  important, 
and  it  is  just  that  Mr.  Knight  should  have  full  credit  for  it 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


A  ■o'lUMiiiT  (o  ShakeapMre  wu  erected  antericir  to 
the  pablicadon  of  ibe  fulio  edilina  o(  hii  ''Comedlei, 
Hkorim,  sod  TngediM"  in  1(123,  beciiue  it  U  thus 
meatiDDed  bj  Leonard  Diggm,  in  die  eurltett  copy  of 
twmaeDdaloiy  venet  preGied  to  that  volame : — 


'enGTsdi 


H  tk J  Stntford  Hon 


Thii  ■  the  rnoct  sodeDt  notice  of  i( ;  bat  bow  long 
bebra  I6S3  it  bod  been  placed  in  the  cbafth  <it  Strat- 
(ord-npon-AvoD,  we  have  no  meana  of  deciding.  It 
repmenli  tbe  Poet  lilting  under  an  arcli,  wiib  acuahinii 
Mun  bin),  a  pen  in  bis  rigbt  bsod,  and  hia  left  reatuig 
npoo  a  ibeel  of  paper:  it  ba>  been  the  opinion  of  tbe 
beit  jod^  tfaat  it  *nu  cut  bj  aa  Engliih  iculptor, 
(peiiupa  Tbomaa  9tsnloD.)  and  it  I*  every  way  probable 
that  tbe  artiat  waa  emplnyed  by  Dr.  Hall  and  hia  wife, 
■nd  tbat  ibe  reHmblaoce  waa  aa  bithful  at  a  buat,  not 
■nodelled  rnnn  the  life,  but  nnder  living  inatmctiona, 
■iom  aome  picture  or  caat,  conid  be  expected  to  be. 
I^hakeapcara  ia  tbeni  cooaiderably  fuller  in  the  bee, 
thaa  in  the  engraving  on  Ibe  title-psga  of  tbe  fulio  of 
693,  whkh  moat  have  been  made  from  ■  diSiireiit 


original.  It  aeema  likely  that  aller  he  aepanted  himaeli 
from  the  buaincN  and  anxiety  of  a  profeaaiunol  life,  and 
withdrew  permanently  to  hia  native  air,  he  became 
more  robnat,  ■■  tbe  half-length  Dpon  hia  DMmument  con- 
vey* the  notion  of  a  cheerful,  good-lenipered,  and  aome- 
what  jovial  man.  The  expreaaioa,  we  apprehend,  iaieaa 
intelleclual  Iban  it  muat  have  been  in  reality,  and  the 
brehead,  though  lofty  and  eipanaive,  ia  Dot  atrongly 
marked  with  thought :  on  the  whole,  it  ha*  rather  a 
look  of  gaiety  and  giiod  humour  than  of  thought  and 
reflecliuu,  and  tbe  lipa  hre  full,  and  apparently  in  the 
act  of  giving  utterance  to  aome  amiable  pleaaantry. 
On  a  tablet  below  the  buat  are  the  following  inacrip 

"  Ivdldo  Pj-livm.  gmio  Bocrali™^,  utB  Maronnn, 


enriixi  D«tb  hatfa  plait 


Lciiei  lirlng  art  bi 


le  doth  deck  r  Tombe 
ill  r  be  hatli  WTlu 
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On  a  flat  grave-stone  in  front  of  the  monument,  and 
not  far  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is  fixed,  we  read 
these  lines;  and  Southwell's  correspondent  (whose  letter 
was  printed  in  1838,  from  the  original  manuscript  dated 
1693)  informs  us,  speaking  of  course  from  tradition, 
that  they  were  written  by  Shakespeare  himself: — 

"Good  finend,  for  lesrt  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dri t  encloased  heare : 
Blese  be  y«  man  j*  tpares  thet  atones, 
And  crrat  be  be  7<  moves  my  bones." 

The  half-length  on  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623, 
engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout,  has  certainly  an  ex- 
pression of  greater  gravity  than  the  bust  on  Shake- 
speare's monument ;  and,  making  some  allowances,  we 
can  conceive  the  original  of  that  resemblance  more 
capable  of  producing  the  mighty  works  Shakespeare 
has  left  behind  him,  than  the  original  of  the  bust:  at 
all  events,  the  first  rather  looks  like  the  author  of  Lear 
and  Macbeth,  and  the  last  like  the  author  of  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  and  the  Merrt  Wives  or 
Windsor:  the  one  may  be  said  to  represent  Shake- 
speare during  his  later  years  at  Stratford,  happy  in  the 
intercourse  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  the  cheerful 
companion  of  his  neighbours  and  townsmen ;  and  the 
other,  Shakespeare  in  London,  revolving  the  great 
works  he  had  written  or  projected,  and  with  his  mind 
somewhat  burdened  by  the  the  cares  of  his  professional 
life.  The  last,  therefore,  is  obviously  the  likeness 
which  ought  to  accompany  his  plays,  and  which  his 
**  friends  and  fellows,'*  Heminge  and  Condell,  preferred 
to  the  head  upon  the  ''Stratford  monument,"  of  the 
erection  of  which  they  must  have  been  aware. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  both  the  engraving  and 
,  the  bust  in  a  degree  concur, — we  mean  in  the  length  of 
the  upper  lip,  although  the  peculiarity  seems  exagger- 
ated in  the  bust.  We  have  no  soch  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  the  resemblance  of  the  bust*  as  of  the 
engraving,  opposite  to  which  are  the  following  lines, 
subscribed  with  the  initiab  of  Ben  Jonsoti,  and  doubtless 
from  his  pen.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  hired  to  commend, 
and  that,  taking  it  for  granted  he  was  sincere  in  his 
praise,  he  had  the  most  unquestionable  means  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  the  likeness  between 
the  living  man  and  the  dead  representation.*  We  give 
Ben  Jonson's  testimonial  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  folio 
of  1623,  for  it  afterwards  went  through  various  literal 
changes. 

1  It  was  origlnallj,  Bke  many  other  monuments  of  the  time,  and 
some  in  Stratford  church,  coloored  after  &ke  Ufe,  and  so  it  con* 
tinaed  until  Malone,  in  his  mirtaken  zeal  for  classical  tMte  and 
severity,  and  forgettinf  the  practice  of  ttke  period  at  which  ttke 
woi^  was  produced,  had  it  painted  one  tmiform  0tone«colour. 
He  &US  exposed  Umaelf  to  much  merited  ridicule.  It  was  after- 
wards  found  impossible  to  restore  die  original  colours. 

s  Besides,  we  may  suppose  tbat  Jonson  would  be  careful  how 
he  applauded  the  likeness,  when  there  must  hare  been  so  many 
persons  living  who  could  have  contradicted  him  had  the  praise 
not  been  deserved.  Jonson  does  not  speak  of  the  painter,  but  of 
the  **  graver,"  who  we  are  inclined  to  think  did  full  Justice  to  tilie 
picture  placed  in  his  hands.  Droeshout  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able emtaience  In  his  branch  of  art,  and  has  left  behind  him  un- 
doubted proofii  of  his  skfll— some  of  them  so  much  superior  to 
the  head  of  Shakespeare  in  the  foUo  of  1623,  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
viction, that  the  pieturs  from  which  be  worked  was  a  very  coarse 
specimen  of  art 
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**  This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  pu^ 
It  wss  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wherein  die  Grauer  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  U£e : 
O,  could  he  but  haue  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  suipasse 
All.  that  wss  euer  writ  in  brasse. 
But  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looks 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 

B.L" 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
decide  that  the  most  authentic  likeness  of  the  great  Poet 
is  that  in  Droeshout's  engraving ;  and  although  it  maj 
not  be  recommended  by  so  high  a  style  of  art  as  some 
other  imputed  resemblances,  there  is  certainly  *not  one 
which  has  such  undoubted  claims  to  our  notice  on  the 
grounds  of  fidelity  and  authenticity. 

The  fact  that  Droeshout  was  required  to  employ  hia 
skill  upon  a  bad  picture  may  confirm  our  reliance  upon 
the  likeness :  had  there  been  so  many  pictures  of  Shake- 
speare as  some  have  contended,  but  as  we  are  fiir  from 
believing,  Heminge  and  Condell,  when  they  were  seek- 
ing for  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  title-page  of 
their  folio,  would  hardly  have  chosen  one  which  was 
an  unskilful  painting,  if  it  had  not  been  a  striking  resem- 
blance. If  only  half  the  pictures  said,  within  the  last 
century,  to  represent  Shakespeare,  were  in  fact  from 
the  life,  the  Poet  must  have  possessed  a  vast  stock  of 
patience,  if  not  a  larger  share  of  vani^,  when  he  devoted 
so  much  time  to  sitting  to  the  artists  of  the  day ;  and  the 
player-editors  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  picture,  which  had  better  pretensions  to  their  approvid. 
To  us,  therefore,  the  veiy  defects  of  the  engraving, 
which  accompanies  the  folio  of  1623,  are  a  recommenda- 
tion, since  they  show  that  it  was  both  genuine  and 
faithful. 

Aubrey  is  the  only  authority,  beyond  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  portraits,  for  the  personal 
appearance  of  Shakespeare ;  and  he  thus  sums  up  the 
Poet*s  physical  and  moral  endowments : — '*  He  was  a 
handsome  well-shaped  man,  very  good  company,  and 
of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth  wiL**  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  correct  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance,  but  we  are  unable 
to  add  to  it  from  any  other  source,  unless  indeed  we 
were  to  rely  upon  a  few  equivocal  passages  in  the 
"  Sonnets."  Upon  this  authority  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  he  was  lame,  and  cei-tainly  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  eighty-ninth  Sonnets,  without  allowing  fbr 
a  figurative-  mode  of  expression,  might  be  taken  to 
import  as  much.  If  we  were  to  consider  the  words 
literally,  we  should  imagine  that  some  accident  had  be- 
fallen him,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should 
continue  on  the  stage,  and  hence  we  could  easily  account 
for  his  early  retirement  from  it.  We  know  that  soch 
was  the  case  with  one  of  his  most  fiunous  predecessors, 
Christopher  Marlowe,'  but  we  have  no  sufficient  resaoa 
for  believing  it  was  the  fiict  as  regards  Shakespeai^s : 
he  is  evidently  speaking  metaphorically  in  both  places, 
where  "lame'*  and  "lameness"  occur. 

1  lUs  drcumstsBce,  had  he  known  it.  would  nutexially  hav* 
aided  the  modem  skeptla  who  srgued  that  Shakespeare  sad 
Marlowe  were  one  snd  the  same 
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Hiandil  qnalitiM,  fail  good  tamper,  hilAricy,  vivacity, 
•ml  what  Anbra;  cilia  hi*  "  Teiy  ready,  umI  pleaauit. 
■nd  BDOolh  wit,"  (in  our  BDlfaor'*  own  word*,  "  pleeaut 
ivitbODt  •mrrilitf ,  witty  withoat  aSecIatioii.")  cannot  be 
dodbted,  ainoe,  beaidea  what  may  be  gathered  from  hia 
mr^  we  han  it  bmn  Tunoi  qnarten ;  and  althoiigb 
■''^**™E  veiy  good  of  thia  kind  may  have  deacended 
to  at,  we  h**e  aoScIent  to  ahow  that  be  moat  have 
btien  a  moat  welcome  viaitor  in  all  companiea.  The 
opitliet  "  gentle "  hai  boen  freqnently  applied  to  hitn, 
ivrace  by  Ben  Jonion !  and  if  it  be  not  to  be  nndentood 
prodaelf  in  ila  modern  acceptation,  we  may  be  iiire 
Ifast  one  diatingiiiahiiig  Wore  in  hia  cbaiacter  waa 
gcDCTal  ItiitdliDeaa :  be  may  have  been  "  iharp  and  aen- 
looliooi,"  bat  never  needleaily  bitter  or  iU-aatnrad : 
hia  wit  had  no  nulice  for  an  ingredient.  Fuller  ipeaki 
of  tbe"wit«ombata"  between  Bhokeepeere  and  Ben 
Joaaon  at  the  convivial  meetingi  at  the  Mermaid  club, 
aaOblubed  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh :'  ood  he  add*, "  which 
two  1  behold  like  a  Spaniali  great  galleon  and  an  Eng- 
liali  man-of-war :  Maater  Jonioii,  like  the  former,  waa 
bnilt  br  higher  in  learoing;  wlid,  bnt  dciw  in  hia  per- 
fcrmancei'.  Bhakeapeare,  with  the  Engliih  man-of-war, 
kaaer  id  bulk,  bat  lighlsr  in  aaiting,  could  lnni  with  all 
tidei.  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by 
Ilie  qaicknesi  of  hia  wit  and  invenliou."*  The  aimile  i> 
well  choaea,  and  it  came  from  a  writer  who  aeldam  nid 
any  thing  ill.*  Connected  with  Den  Jonaon'a  aolidi^ 
and  alowneea  ia  a  witticism  between  him  and  Shake- 
speare, ud  to  have  pasaed  at  a  lavem.  One,  of  the 
Aabmolean  manoacripta  contains  the  following : — 

*Hr-  Ben  iabaaoa  and  Mr.  Vfm.  Shsketpoare  being  mairle  it 
atim,  Mr.  Jonmi  bafiiH  tbii  for  U>  BtfUmpb, 
Hm  1M  BCD  Jdiutn 
Who  wu  once  oiw: 
be  gin*  U  to  Mr,  ShMbapeuc  to  lOMko  up.  wIki  proKnllr  wrlQ 
"HiMt.  vhUa  be  ILv'd,  vu  t  ti&m  tbiD^ 
Awl  now,  belnj  deul,  li  lU-IhlBg." 
[I  ia  certainly  not  of  much  valoe,  but  there  is  a  great 
diSerence  between  the  estinkate  of  an  extempore  joke 
at  the  iDoment  of  delivery,  and  tbe  opioion  we  may 
it  long  afterwarda,  when  upon  paper,  and  Inms- 


■  miDglei]  feellDg  of  rsTci 
'    OfwhMl 
11  aiMaki,  iddnaiilDg  Bon  Joudb  >^ 

• Wtiai  ifalDfi  hiva  we  men 

Dsae  It  dH  Hennald  I  b«rd  words  thul  have  beiiB 
u  fall  of  nbUs  lUnw, 


■Dd  poets  of  Ihe  day  hilirlasilr  sssembled. 

IB  ■nolliR'  sbnDo  rnpMtJBf  BhikHpeuv  lod  bl> 
Is,  wUeh  U  worth  qqaTing.  "  Ea  wbs  u  gnlngnt  in- 
ot  tbe  mA  of  Out  rule.  Posm  nan  p,  md  uartnir ;  one 
m^e,  bat  bonk  s  poet  Indeed  hit  levnlng  wtj  Ter7  bttlo, 
(  u  Conddi  dinnonds  vn  not  pollsbed  b;  tnj  Ispidsry, 
-e  polDled  snd  ■mao4h  firen  ss  Ebey  iro  tsken  mjt  of  tbe 


iH  tfaosr 


Of  ctnrve  FaQer  Is  hen  only  rvferrlnf  to  Sbakespesra^i  cUislcsl 
wqiiiwHieiFta  7  hia  "learnbi^*  at  s  dtffaront  Uad.  pertuips,  ex- 
ceeded thu  of  iS  Uh  iDdests  pnt  togetbsr. 


nitted  Vl 


The  as 


poelerily  under  great  n 

may  be  nude  fur  two  other  piecea  of  unpretending 

pleasantry  between  tbe  eime  parties,  which  we  subjoin 

in  a  note,  became  they  relate  to  aoch  men,  and  have 

been  handed  down  to  tia  upon  something  like  aatbority.' 


Of  a  different  obaracter  ia  a  productioii  preaerved  by 
Dogdale,  at  the  end  of  bis  "  Visitatian  of  Salop,'*  in  the 
Heralda'  College:  it  is  an  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomaa  Stanley,  in  Tongue  church;  and 
Dngdnle.  whoae  testimony  is  naimpeocbable,  distinctly 
slates  that  "  the  following  veraea  were  made  by  William 
Shakeapeare,  tbe  late  &moas  tragedian-." — 
'WrftMB  opoa  tbe  east  end  of  the  lomk 
"  A«h  whose  Ues  hen.  bat  do  not  weep ; 
He  li  not  dead,  ha  dots  l>nt  sleep. 
lUt  itoD7  nfUter  bt  tiir  hit  bona ; 
Hit  (unii  Is  more  pcrpstoal  Ibu  tbeis  rtoDei : 
And  bis  own  foodD4is,  ^th  himself  being  gone, 


ShtU  ODt-UTs  marble  sad  defacos'  baads. 
When  iD  to  tima't  coDnmpHon  thiD  he  gtT( 
Btanlcj,  for  whom  thit  stsods,  shsU  sGtnd  \a 

■  -Shiketpesn  wss  god-fUurtoaBeofBeB  Jon 
sod  sfter  the  rbrlrtening,  being  in  s  devpe  ttady.  Ji 
rbeen  him  up,  snd  stkt  him  why  be  ws*  so  naelu 
fsifi;.  Ban.  (Isjrel  he)  not  1 ;  but  I  hsia  I 
while  wbst  ibpuid  be  Ibe  flOol  gill  for  ma  to  balow  npon  uj 
god-child,  sod  I  btve  retoU'd  jU  leat''— 'I  pr' jthee  whst T'  i^s 
be,  T&itb,  Ben.  m  e'en  give  him  s  donzeu  of  Lstteu  tpoone< 
ud  thon  sbslt  tnniitte  them.' " 

Of  coune  Iba  Joke  depends  upon  the  pun  between  Lstia,  aad 
Uw  mijied  metal  called  Isont.  Hw  sbovo  Is  tram  a  MS.  of  Bir 
R.  L'EtDvige.  who  qnotet  the  sutbori^  of  Dr- Donne,  It  Is  in- 
•encd  in  Mr.  Tbonu't  imusing  Tohime,  printed  for  tbe  Camden 
SoctetT,  under  the  tlUa  of  "Anecdotes  tod  Tndilioni.''  The 
next  it  from  ■  MS.  uDed  •Poettcsl  CbsrseterMies,"  tttnueAi 
in  the  Harlelsn  CollBctlDn  : — 

"  Vectes  br  Ban  Jontoa  ud  Sbskespeirs,  occasioned  \ij  tbe 
motto  to  the  Qlobe  Ibaatre— Ttect  iKnAu  agU  UKrunos. 
■■  Jnso*.  If  bat  slage-sclon  til  the  world  displijt. 

When  sball  we  Dnd  (pectstnn  of  their  plsys ) 
■Mttty  a  Llltie,ormBsbofwhatweiee,  wedo; 


We  an  both  ac 
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With  JMolooe  aud  olbers.  who  have  qaoted  ihem.  we 
feel  uliified  of  the  aathenticity  of  then  veree*,  though 
we  way  not  think,  u  he  did,  thai  the  laM  line  bean 
Mich  "  itnmg  mark*  of  the  band  oS  Shakespeare."'  The 
eoiucideace  hetween  tbe  line — 

■■  Kor  iky-Mpfring  pyramid*  OUT  name.'* 
and  the  pauage  in  Milloii't  Epitaph  npon  Shokeapeara, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1B32— 

"  Or  dut  hli  luUaw'd  rellu  ihould  be  hid 


We  hare  thni  bnnight  b 
(with  ai  little  inlermpUon  of  ila  thread  aa,  with  aoch 
diqoinled  materials,  aeemed  pouible)  (he  pBrtlculors  re- 
Hpecting  the  life  of  the  "  myriad-minded  Shakespeare,"* 
with  which  our  predeceoonwere  acquainted,  or  which, 
from  varioiu  niircea,  we  baTe  been  able,  during  a  long 
leriea  of  fEsre,  to  coUecI.    Vet,  aAer  all,  comparing 


"  When  God  «u  plMi^d,  Iba  world 

nwillldgjet. 

ElluJ.: 

mtonatni 

e  paid  hi.  deb 

And  hen 

Al  he  llTDd  he 

died. 

The  Hjring  in  him  I 

mngly  retiflcJ 

Buchlife 

•nchdeit 

;  ai«K.  Oie  knc 

wnbutblolOL 

godly  life 

•nd  died  u  welL 

•ColHidg-'. 

Table  Til 

Utcnllj  truulUei  Ihe 

OiHk  epithet, 

„^,.«.(,  ■ 

1" 

what  we  really  know  of  onr  great  dramatist  with  what 
we  might  poeaibly  have  keown,  we  cannot  bat  b« 
aware  how  tittle  has  been  accompliahed.  "  Of  Williain 
Shakespeare,"  aays  one  of  our  greatest  living  aotbors 
of  our  greatest  dead  one,  "  whom,  through  the  months 
of  Iboae  whom  be  has  tnspired  to  body  forth  the  tnodi- 
fications  of  hia  immense  mind,  we  seem  to  know  better 
than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly  aaid  that  wa 
scarcely  know  any  tiling.  We  see  hint,  so  far  as  we  d» 
see  him,  not  in  himself,  bat  in  a  reflex  image  from  the 
objectivity  in  which  he  ii  manifeated:  he  ij  FalsteS*, 
and  Mercotio,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jacques,  and  Porlin, 
and  Imogen,  and  Lear,  and  Othella)  but  to  na  he  ia 
scarcely  a  deiermioed  peraon,  ■  substantial  reality  of 
past  time,  the  man  Shakespeare.'"  We  cannot  flatter 
oarselves  that  we  bave  done  much  to  bring  the  reader 
better  acquainted  with  "  the  man  Shakespeare,"  bat 
if  we  have  done  any  thing  we  shall  be  CDDteat  i  and, 
instead  of  attempting  any  character  of  our  own,  we  will 
subjtiiu  one,  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  writer 
we  have  above  qaoted,  as  brief  in  its  (bnn  as  it  is  com- 
prEbeosive  in  its  matter: — "The  name  of  Shakeq>eara 
is  the  grealest  in  our  literature. — it  is  the  greatest  in 
all  literature.  No  man  evar  came  near  to  him  in  iba 
creative  powers  of  the  mind ;  no  man  had  ever  socfa 
strength  at  once,  and  such  variety  of  imagination." 

If  the  details  of  bis  life  be  imperfect,  the  bisloi;  of 
bis  mind  is  complete ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  "  ttie  man  Shakespeare"  lo 
the  atody  of  THi  roiT  SHAiiiriAHi. 

1  HilUin'i  "  tntroductku  to  the  Lltcrstore  or  Europr,  (tot  iL 
andiU.) 


na  Psleoa  Tsiein.    Resort  ot  Shskespcsn 


SHAKESPEARE'S   WILL.' 


Vicerimo  Qumto  Die  Mart\j  Anno  Regni  Domini 
noetri  Jaoobi  nano  Rex  Anglie  &c.  Decimo  quarto 
Sc  Scode  xlix?  Annoq;  Domini  1616. 

T   W**  Shackapear© 

In  the  name  of  god  Amen  I  William  Shack- 
speare  of  Stratford  vpon  Avon  in  the  coande  of  warr 
gent  in  perfect  health  &  memorie  god  be  praysed  doe 
make  &  Ordayne  this  my  last  will  &.  testament  in 
nmmer  &  forme  followeing  That  ys  to  saye  First  I 
Covnend  my  Soule  into  the  handes  of  god  my  Creator 
hoping  &  assnredlie  beleeving  through  thonelie  merites 
of  Jesus  Christe  my  Sarionr  to  be  made  partaker  of 
ijfe  ereriaatinge  And  my  bodye  to  the  Earth  whereof 
jt  ys  made  Item  I  Gyre  &  bequeath  vnto  my  Dangh- 
toi*  Jndyth  One  hondred  &,  Fyftie  poundes  of  lawfull 
EogliA  money  to  be  paied  mto  her  in  manner  A  forme 
feUoweing  That  ys  to  saye  One  hundred  pounds  in 
discharge  of  her  marriage  poroion'  within  one  yeare 
after  my  deceas  with  consideracion  after  the  Bate  of 
twoe  Shillinges  in  the  pound  for  soe  long  tyme  as  the 
same  shalbe  Tupaied  vnto  her  after  my  deceas  &  the 
Fyftie  poundes  Residewe  thereof  vpon  her  Surrendring 
of*  or  gyving  of  such  sufficient  Securitie  as  the  overseers 
<^  this  my  Will  shall  like  of  to  Surrender  or  graunte 
All  her  estate  Si.  Right  that  shall  discend  or  come  vnto 
her  after  my  deceas  or  that  shee*  nowe  hath  of  in  or  to 
one  Copiebold  tenemente  with  thappurtenances  lyeing 
St  being  in  Stratford  vpon  Avon  aforesaied  in  the  saied 
crnmtie  of  warr  being  parcell  or  holden  of  the  mannour 
of  Bowington  vnto  my  Daughter  Susanna  Hall  &  her 
beirea  for  ever  Item  I  Gyve  Sz.  bequeath  vnto  my  saied 
Danghter  Judith  One  hundred  So  Fyitie  Poundes  more 
if  sbse  or  Anie  issue  of  her  bodie  be  Lyving  att  thend 
cl*  three  yeares  next  ensueing  the  Daie  of  the  Date  of 
this  my  Will  during  which  tyme  my  executours  to  paie 
her  consideracion  from  my  deceas  according  to  the  Rate 
aforesaied  And  if  she  dye  within  the  saied  terme  with- 
out issue  of  her  bodye  then  my  will  ys  &  I  Doe  gyve 
Sl  bequeath  One  Hundred  Poundes  thereof  to  my  Neece 
Elizabeth  HaU  Sl  the  Fiftie  Poundes  to  be  sett  fourth 
by  my  executours  during  the  lief  of  my  Sister  Johane 
Harte  &  the  vse  and  proffitt  thereof  Cominge  shalbe 
payed  to  my  saied  Sister  lone  &  after  tier  deceas  the 
saied  1"  shall  Remaine  Amongst  the  children  of  my 

>  The  fonowing  is  from  an  extract  transcript  of  the  original 
WiD  depoaited  in  tlie  Prerogative  Office,  London,  the  only  differ- 
eoee  being  that  we  hare  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  legal 
cootractiona  of  the  scrivener :  in  all  other  reapecti,  even  to  the 
miwmplosnnent  of  ciq»ttal  letters,  and  the  omiaaion  of  points,  our 
copy  is  moat  &ithfuL 

'Before  "Daughter"  mniu  tmd  was  originally  written,  hut 
ttrmek  tturon^  witii  die  pen. 

s  The  words  "in  discharge  nf  her  marriage  porcion"  are  inter- 
Hoed. 

4  The  word  *'of "  la  interUned. 

*  Hie  words  "  that  ahec**  arc  interlined 

J* 


saied  Sister  Equallie  to  be  Devided  Amongst  them  But 
if  my  saied  Daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the- 
saied  three  Yeares  or  anie  yssue  of  her  bodye  then  my 
will  ys  &  soe  I  Devise  Sl  bequeath  the  saied  Hundred 
&  Fyftie  Poundes  to  be  sett  out  by  my  executours  Sl 
overseers'  for  the  best  benefitt  of  her  Sl  her  issue  St  the 
stock*  not  to  be"  paied  vnto  her  soe  long  as  she  shalbe 
marryed  &  Covert  Baron*  but  my  will  ys  that  she  shall 
have  the  oonnderacion  yearelie  paied  vnto  her  during 
her  lief  &  after  her  deceas  the  saied  stock  and  con- 
sideracion to  bee  paied  to  her  children  if  she  have  Anie 
&  if  not  to  her  executours  or  assignes  she  lyving  the 
saied  terme  after  my  deceas  Provided  that  if  such 
husbond  as  she  shall  att  thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares 
be  marryed  vnto  or  attame  after  doe  sufficientlie  Assure 
vnto  her  &  thiasue  of  her  bodie  landes  Awnswereable 
to  the  porcion  by  this  my  will  gyven  vnto  her  &  to  be 
adiudged  soe  by  my  executours  Sl  overseers  dien  my 
will  ys  that  the  saied  CI"  shalbe  paied  to  such  husbond 
as  shall  make  such  assurance  to  his  owne  vse  Item  I 
gyvQ  Sl  bequeath  vnto  my  saied  sister  lone  xx"  &  all 
my  wearing  Apparrell  to  be  paied  Sl  deliuered  witbb 
one  yeare  after  my  Deceas  And  I  doe  will  Sl  devise 
vnto  her  the  house*  with  thappurtenances  in  Stratford 
wherein  she  dwelleth  for  her  naturall  lief  vnder  the 
yearlie  Rent  of  xil'  Item  I  gyve  Sl  bequeath*  vnto  her 
three  sonns  William  Harte  Jlart  Sl  Michaell  Harte 
F3rve  Poundes  A  peece  to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare 
after  my  deceas^  her  Item  I  gyve  Sl  bequeath  unto  the 
saied  Elizabeth  Hall*  All  my  Plate  (except  my  brod 
silver  Sl  gilt  bole*)  that  I  now  have  att  the  Date  of  this 
my  will  Item  I  gyve  Sl  bequeath  vnto  the  Pbore  of 
Stratford  aforesaied  tenn  poundes  to  Mr  Thomas  Combe 
my  Sword  to  Thomas  Russell  Esquier  Fyve  poondes  Sl 
to  Frauncis  Collins  of  the  Borough  of  warr  in  the 
countie  of  warr  gentleman  thirteene  poundes  Sixe  shil 
lioges  Sl  Eight  pence  to  be  paied  within  one  Yeare  after 
my  Deceas  Item  I  gyve  Sl  bequeath  to  Hamlett  Sadler'* 

1  The  words  **  by  my  execntonrs  and  oreraecra,"  are  interlined. 
>  The  worda  "  the  atock"  are  interlined. 

•  The  worda  "to  be"  are  interlined. 

•  After  "Baron"  the  words  ** by  my  czecntoara  Sc  oreraeen" 
are  erased  with  the  pen. 

•  The  worda  "  the  house"  are  interlined. 

•  The  first  aheet  enda  with  the  word  "  beqneath,"  and  the  teata- 
tor's  aignatore  it  In  the  margin  opposite. 

Y  After  "deceas"  follow  theae  words,  struck  throng  with  the 
pen,  "to  be  sett  out  for  her  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceaa  by 
my  executoura  with  thadvise  and  direcciona  of  my  overaeera  for 
her  beat  profltt  vntJU  her  mariage  and  then  the  aame  with  the  in- 
crease diereof  to  be  paied  vnto :"  the  erasure  oufi^t  alao  to  have 
included  the  word  "her,"  which  foUowa  "vnta" 

•  llie  worda  "the  aaied  Elisabeth  HaU"  are  taiterlined  above 
ktr,  which  ia  atruck  throu^  widi  the  pen. 

•  Thia  parentheaii  ia  an  interlineation. 

M"  Hamlett  Sadler"  ia  an  interlineation  above  Mr.  Rkkard 
Tyler  tkOder,  which  is  erased. 
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'ilj'  to  buy  bim  A  Ringe  to  William  Baraoldoi 
ivj-  viij"  lo  buy  him  A  Hbge"  to  my  god-son 
D  Walker  ii-  in  goU  to  Aaibonye  Naahe  g«Dt 
KXv)*  viij'  &  lo  Mr  Juhn  Natbe  zxvj*  viij' '  &  to  my 
Fellowei  John  HemyugsB  Bichard  llurb^e  &,  Ileary 
Cuudell  dvj'  TJij'  Apeece  to  baj  them  Rloget*  Item  I 
Gyve  will  bequeath  &  deviie  votomy  Daughter  8  manna 
Elall  fur  belter  enabling  of  her  loperfurme  (his  my  will 
&  tuwtrda*  the  perfarmens  Ihereof  All  that  Capilall 
messoage  or  tenemenle  wilb  tbappartenancet  in  StralTord 
aforeaaiil'  Called  the  new  place  wherein  1  nowe  Dwell 
Si  two  Meamagei  or  tenemeulei  with  thappurlenances 
Kiituat  lyeing  &  being  in  Henley  atreete  within  the 
borough  of  StralTurd  aiuresaid  And  all  my  borne*  stablos 
Urcburdei  gardens  lundei  tenemBnte*  Sl  hereditamentes 
whatsoeuer  scilont  lyeing  &  being  or  tu  be  had  Re- 
ce/ved  perceyved  or  taken  within  the  towoes  Hamletes 
Villages  Fieldea  &  grouudes  of  Stntford  rpou  Avon 
Oldstralford  Biuhoptun  &  Welcombe  or  in  anie  of  tbem 
in  Ibe  raid  coontje  of  wair  And  ilsoe  All  that  mes- 
suage or  lenemente  with  thappurtenances  wherein  One 
Juhn  Rohinsiin  dwelleth  scituat  lyeng  Si  being  in  [be 
blackfrien  in  London  nera  the  Wardrobe  &,  all  other 
my  Undea  lenementes  &  heredilamentes  whatsoeuer 
Tu  have  &  to  hold  All  &  singuler  the  aaied  premiMae 
with  llieir  appurtenances  vnlu  the  nied  Susanna  Hall 
fiir  Si.  during  the  tenne  of  her  naturall  lief  Si  after  ber 
deceai  to  the  Brat  soune  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  yasoemg 
&  tu  the  beires  Males  of  the  bndie  of  the  saied  first 
Sonne  Uwfullie  yHaeinge  Jc  for  Uefidi  of  such  issue  to 
tbe  second  Sonne  of  her  budie  lawfully  isiueinge  &■  to 
llie  beire*  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  Second  Sonne 
luwfullie  yssneinge  and  iur  de&lt  of  such  beires  to  the 
liiird  Sonne  of  tbe  budy  of  the  saied  Susanna  Lawfullie 
yuueiiig  &  of  Ibe  beires  males  of  tbe  bodie  of  the  saied 
tbii'd  Hinne  lawfullie  yssueiog    And  far  deUt  of  such 

'  The  worib  "  la  WUUwa  KnynoUlei  gent  luifj*  viiJ'  lo  bu j  him 
A  niuge''  aralnUrUiUjd. 

>Aitrr-xiT>TUJ°"H«vUiTu  ariginallT  written,  but  crucd 
wldithe  |HUL 

>  The  wordi •■Atom;  Feltowei  John  Utajngei Blcbud  Bur- 
tiage  &  Uenrj  CuodclL  xxvj*  vilja  to  buy  thruj  Itia^fes"  ire  lat«r- 

•  The  words  -  for  bdttfT  eDnbllng  of  her  10  perfonne  Ibis  my 


Lwue  tbs  same  sue  to  be  &  Bemaine  to  tbe  Fourth*  FyfUi 
sixte  &  Seaventh  sonnes  of  her  bodie  lawfiilie  ismniif 
one  after  Another  &  to  tbe  beires'  Moles  of  tbe  bodies 
of  the  saied  Fourth  filUi  Siite  and  Seaventh  sunnea  law- 
fullie yssueing  in  socb  raaoner  as  yt  ys  before  Lymitted 
to  be  &  Bemwne  lo  tbe  fint  second  &  third  Sonns  of  ber 
bodie  &,  to  their  heirea  Males  And  for  defalt  of  such 
issue  the  saied  premiases  to  be  &  Remaine  lo  mj  sayed 
Neece  Hall  Si,  Ibe  beires  Males  of  ber  bodie  lawfullie 
yssueing  &,  for  debll  of  such  issue  to  my  Daughter  J oditli 
&tbe  beires  Males  of  ber  Iwdie  lawfullie  issneinge  And 
fur  defalt  of  such  issue  lo  the  Right  beires  of  me  tbe 
saied  William  Shackspeare  fur  ever  Item  I  gyve  vntii 
my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture'  Item 
I  gyve  Si  twquealh  to  my  saied  Daogbler  Judith  my 
broad  silver  gilt  bole  All  tlie  rest  of  my  goodea 
Challel  Leases  pkte  Jewels  &  household  slufle  whatso- 
euer after  my  Deltes  and  Legasiei  paied  Sl  my  funerall 
expences  discharged  I  gyve  devise  &.  bequeath  to  my 
Sonne  in  I^na  Juhn  Hall  gent  &  my  Daughter  SusaiiDa 
his  wief  whom  1  onlaine  Sl  make  ezecutotin  of  this  my 
Last  will  &,  lestamenl  And  I  doe  intrent  &  Appoint  the 
saied*  Thomas  Bussel  Esqnier&Frauiicis  Collins  gent  to 
be  oveneera  hereof  And  doe  Bevoke  All  former  wills 
Sc  publishe  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  lu 
Witness  whereof  I  have  berevnto  pul  my  hand*  thti 
Dale  &  Yeare  first  aboue  written. 

"  By  me  William  Shakspeore. 


hereof  FraiCoDiB. 

Jnlyris  Shawa 
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■  After  "Fourth"  the  word  leau 

wu  Bi«  writtn. 

bDter.sed 

■nihthepcn. 

•  The  secDDd  ibeet  end 

with  tbe 

wori'brfrM.-. 

Id  Ok 

1«- 

■  The  words  "  Item  I  gjve  Tnto  mj  wlef 
wlBl  tbe  fumitoro"  M-c  inlErUned, 

*  TIh  wordfl  "  tbe  lalod"  uv  iuterUofd. 

*  Hie  word  "  hsad"  Is  Inlerboed  abore  » 
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Tke  DcdUalion  prtJUeed  (o  the  folio  of  16S3.< 
Tn  Ihe  mcwt  Noble  and  lacompareble  Pairs  of  BrethreQ, 

WOliBiii  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lnrd  Cbamberlame 

tn  the  Kings  moat  Eicelleal  Maieity, 

And  Fbilip  Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Geatleman 

of  fau  Maiealie*  Bod-CbBmber.     Both  Kaigbts  of  tbe 

moM  Noble  Onler  of  the  Garter,  aud  oar  Hngiilar 

good  Lord*. 
Rigbt  KoDonrsbte, 

WhiUt  we  itudie  to  be  tliaakful  ia  our  particular,  for 
■lie  nuDj  faaon  we  bane  receiued  from  your  L.  L  we 
■re  Una  vpoD  tbe  ill  fartuoe,  to  mingle  two  tbe  nioat 
ilioene  tbingi  that  coo  bee,  feare,  and  raahaeMe ;  rBsh- 
ucMe  in  tbe  enterprize,  aud  feare  of  the  nicceaie.  For, 
when  we  nlew  ihe  places  your  H.  H.  suitBtiie,  we  can- 
nut  bat  know  their  dignity  greater,  then  to  de«cead  to 
ibe  reading  of  these  trifles:  and,  wbile  we  name  ihem 
trifles  we  bane  depriu'd  oar  seines  of  the  delence  of  our 

■  Tbe  fbUoiriiig  la  as  eaaftcopfoftlie  titlv-pagn  nllhafoMa  or 
t<aa  It  ia  &ced.  tn  ■  tjJeml.  bj  Ihe  tcfk*  of  Ben  Jomon  fee 
-     '  —    ■  en^rsTed  by  DroQabout, 


•Ml.  WtUam  Shakeipearai  Cnmedlea.  HirioTiea,  )i  Tragedlei. 
PnUlahed  ■eeordlag  ta  tbe  True  Ortgisali  Copiea.  Londaa 
trmua  b7  iHH  liffiud,  and  Ed.  BlwnL  1623." 

At  be  booom  of  the  lul  leaf  cd  tbe  Tolume  la  Out  following 
otloiiboD :  '  Prtnted  at  lbs  Cbarnei  of  W.  lijgird.  Ed.  Blounl, 
L  amlDiwnka.  and  W.  Aaplcy.  IBZ]." 

Tbe  la^e-pafB  of  thg  bUa  of]633  baa  "Hie  aeeoDd  Inpreaaion" 
after -bus  OrlgbaD  CDpisa,-'  and  die  imprint  at  tbe  boUonla 
••  faHowi :— -■  LoBdon,  FrlBled  ij  The.  Cotea,  (tor  Eobert  Alka, 


Dedicatiaa.  But  since  jour  L.  L,  have  beene  picaa'd 
to  thinke  tfaeae  triflea  aome-thing,  beerelofore ;  and  have 
prosequuted  both  ihem,  and  iheir  Aatfaor  lluing,  with 
ao  much  fouour:  we  hope,  that  (they  outhaiug  him, 
and  he  not  having  ihe  fate,  common  with  some,  lo  be 
oxequutor  to  hi»  owne  writinga)  you  will  vse  the  like 
indulgence  toward  ihem,  you  haue  done  vnto  their 
parent.  There  ia  a  great  difference,  whether  any  booke 
choose  hia  Palrones,  or  finds  Ihem :  This  hath  dime 
both.  For,  so  much  were  yonr  L,  L.  likingi  of  the 
aenerall  part*,  when  they  were  acted,  aa  before  they 
were  published,  the  Volume  ask'd  lo  be  yunri.  We 
have  but  collected  them,  and  done  an  office  lo  the  dead, 
tn  procure  hia  Orphanea,  Guardians  :  without  ambition 
either  of  selfe-profit,  or  lame :  onely  lo  keepe  die 
memory  of  ao  worthy  a  Friend,  and  Fellow  ahae,  as 
was  our  SiiaEtsFiiaiL,  by  humble  offer  of  hia  plajea, 
lo  yoar  moal  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  hooe 
iusdy  obserued,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L.  bat 
and  an  to  lis  aold  at  the  aigni  of  Ibe  Btache  Bean  io  Puia 
Church-yird.  1832."  Tbe  colophoD  oa  Ois  laat  leaf  i^  "  PriBled 
It  LDDdm  bT  Tbonus  Cotea,  for  John  Smetbwtck,  William 
Atplpy,  Rlcbard  UavUiia,  RJcbaid  UoUfaeD,  and  Aebert  AIIM, 

hi  tbs  Oiird  and  fbaitt  foUoa  lbs  bsad  of  Sbakespears  li  made 
a  ftvoIUplece.  fining  Ibo  dtlepage,  with  Ben  Jonaon'a  Tsnsa 
printed  onder  IL  After  "T^  third  Impreailon,''  in  the  folio  of 
1661,  Iheaa  worda  are  adited,  "And  unbi  tbla  ImprEaainn  ia  added 
aeien  Playea,  Devar  befora  Prlntgd  in  FoUo,  vU.  Perhzlea  Prinee 
of  Trre.  Tbs  LendoD  Pradtgalt  The  UatDr;  of  Hiomaa  L< 
CromveU.  ^  John  Oldcaatla  Lord  Cobham.  Tbs  Poritaa 
Widow.    A  Yortiabire  TragFd J.    Tbe  ITagedj  of  Lodiaa." 
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with  a  kind  of  religions  addrease ;  it  hath  bin  the  height 

of  our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present 

worthy  of  yovr  H.  H.  by  the  perfection.     But,  there 

we  must  also  crane  our  abilities  to  be  considered,  my 

Lords.      We  cannot  go  beyond  our  owne  powers. 

Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or 

what  they  haue :  and  many  Nations,  (we  haue  heard,) 

that  had  not  gummes  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests 

with  a  leauened  Cake.    It  was  no  fault  to  approch  their 

Gods,  by  what  meanes  they  could :  And  the  most,  though 

meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they 

are  dedicated  to  Temples.     In  that  name  therefore,  we 

most  humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.  H.  these  remaines 

of  your  seruant  Shakespeare  ;  that  what  delight  is  in 

them,  may  be  euer  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  Sl  the 

faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefull 

to  shew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  lining,  and  the  dead, 

as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

loHN  Hemingb. 
Henry  Condell. 


TO  THE   GREAT   VARIETY   OF   READERS,' 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  There 
you  are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you  were  weighd. 
Especially,  when  the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  vpon 
your  capacities :  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of 
your  purses.  Well  I  It  is  now  publique,  and  you  wil 
stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know:  to  read,  and 
censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first  That  doth  best 
commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how 
odde  soeuer  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make 
your  licence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  ludge  your  sixe- 
pen'orth,  your  shillings  worth,  your  fine  shillings  worth 
at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  as  yon  rise  to  the  iust  rates,  and 
welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do.  Buy.  Censure  will 
not  driue  a  Trade,  or  make  the  lacke  go.  And  though 
you  be  a  Magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at 
Black-Friers,  or  the  Cock-pit,  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie, 
know,  these  Playes  haue  had  their  triall  alreadie,  and 
stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted 
rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  then  any  purchased  Letters 
of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  haue 
bene  wished,  that  the  Author  himselfe  had  liu'd  to  haue 

>  We  give  the  Address  to  the  **variet7  of  Readers,'*  and  the 
Dedication,  which  follows  it;  precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  origi- 
nal, to  the  obserration  of  the  most  minute  point  The  Dedication 
was  omitted  in  the  folio  of  1664,  hut  inserted  again  in  the  folio  of 
1685.  This  address  also  precedes  the  folio  of  lOSS.  Malone  and 
others  hare  conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it 
is  certainly  much  in  his  style. 
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set  forth,  and  ouerseen  his  owne  writings ;  But  since  it 
hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed 
fit>m  that  right,  we  pray  you  doe  not  envie  his  FriendB, 
the  office  of  their  care,  and  paine,  to  have  collected  and 
published  them;  and  so  to  haue  published  them,   ais 
where  (before)  you  were  abused  with  divers  stolne,  and 
surreptitious  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  stealthes  of  iniurious  impostors,  that  exposed 
them:  even  those,  are  now  offer'd  to  your  view  cur'd. 
and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;   and  all  the  rest,  absolate 
in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceiued  the:  Who,  as  he  was 
a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expresser 
of  iL      His  mind  and  hand  went  together :   And  what 
he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee 
haue  Bcarse  receiued  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers. 
But  it  is  not  our  prouince,  who  onely  gather  his  works, 
and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.      It  is  yours  that 
reade  him.     And  there  we  hope,  to  your  diners  capaci- 
ties, you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  : 
for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost. 
Reade  him,  therefore ;  and  ajgaine,  and  againe :  And  if 
then  you  doe  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  soma 
manifest  danger,  not  to  vnderstand  him.     And  so  we 
leaue  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need, 
can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can 
leade  your  selues,  and  others.     And  such  Readers  we 
wishhun. 

lOHN  HeMIIVOE. 
HCNRIE  CONDSLL. 


THE  WORKES  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Containing  all  his  Comedies^  Histories,  and  Tragedies 
Truely  setforthf  according  to  their  first  OrigtmtU.i 

THE    NAMES   OP  THE    PRINCIPALL  ACTORS 
IN    ALL  THESE    PLATES. 


William  Shakespeare. 
Richard  Burbadge. 
John  Hemmings. 
Augustine  Phillips. 
William  Kempt. 
Thomas  Poope. 
George  Bryan. 
Henry  Condell. 
William  Slye. 
Richard  Cowly. 
John  Lowine. 
Samuell  Crosse. 
Alexander  Cooke. 


Samuel  Gilbume. 
Robert  Armyn. 
WiUiam  Ostler. 
Nathan  Field. 
John  Vnderwood. 
Nicholas  Tooley. 
William  Ecclestone. 
Joseph  Taylor. 
Robert  Beufield. 
Robert  Goughe. 
Richard  Robinson 
lohn  Shancke. 
lohn  Rice. 


1  This  heading  precedes  Ae  list  of  the  Acton  in  the  folio  of 
1683,  and  in  the  tiiree  sabeeqnent  editions  in  tiie  same  forno. 
We  spell  &e  names  precisely  as  they  stand  In  the  first  foUo. 


COMMENDATORY    VERSES, 


PREFIXED  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1623. 


To  ike  Mewtory  of  the  deceased  Author ^  Matter  IVlUiam 

Shaketpeart. 

Shake-«peare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellowB  give 
The  world  thy  works;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still :  this  book, 
Wben  brass  and  marble  &de,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages;  when  posterity 
Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shake-speare's,  every  line,  each  verse. 
Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 
Of  his,  thy  wit4ranght  book  shall  once  invade : 
Nor  shall  I  e*er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  t*  out-do 
Passioos  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo; 
Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take. 
Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake  :* 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest, 
Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling,  be  expressed. 
Be  sure,  our  Shake-^ieare,  thou  canst  never  die. 
Bat,  crown'd  with  laorel,  live  etemaUy. 

L.  Dioois. 

>  L«oasrd  Digges  preflxed  a  long  copy  of  verses  to  the  edltkm 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  in  1640,  octavo,  tn  which  he  makes  this 
passage,  referring  to  Julius  CiBiAa,  more  distinct ;  he  also  there 
■peak!  of  the  aodiencei  Shakespeare's  plays  at  that  time  drew,  in 
comparison  with  Ben  Jonson*s.    This  is  the  only  part  of  his  pro- 
dactkm  worth  adding  in  a  note. 
••00  have  I  seen,  when  CsMar  would  appear, 
And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Bmtos  and  Casdua,  O,  how  tiie  audience 
Were  ravished  I  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence  I 
When,  some  new  day,  they  woald  not  brook  a  line 
Of  tedious,  though  well-labour'd  Catiliae ; 
Sejanus  too^  was  irksome :  they  priz'd  more 
*  Honest'  lago,  or  tlie  jealous  Moor. 
And  diough  die  Fox  and  subtil  Alchymist, 
Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist, 
Tbou^  ttiese  have  sham'd  all  th*  ancients,  and  might  raise 
Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 
Tet  ttiese  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire, 
Acted,  have  scarce  defray'd  the  sea<oa]  Are, 
And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Fslstaffcome, 
Hal,  Polns,  the  rest, — yon  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 
An  is  so  pester'd :  let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedfck  be  seen,  lo  I  in  a  trice 
llie  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  ftall. 
To  bear  ICalToIio,  that  croaa-garter'd  gulL 
Brie(  there  is  nodiing  in  his  wit-fraught  book. 
Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look."  ctr^ 


To  the  Memory  of  M.  IV.  Shake'epeare. 

We  wonder'd,  Shakespeare,  that  thou  went*st  8f>  s*Hm 

From  the  world*s  to  the  grave's  tiring-room : 

We  thought  thee  dead  ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 

Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 

To  enter  with  applause.     An  actor's  art 

Can  die,  and  live  to  act  &  second  part: 

That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality. 

This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. 

I.  M.' 

To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved^  the  Author,  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare^  and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  &me; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much ; 
Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suflfrage ;  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise : 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 
Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  f 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed. 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I.  therefore,  will  begin: — Soul  of  the  age, 
Tho  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage, 
My  Shakespeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room :' 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so.  my  brain  excuses ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion'd  muses : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line : 

1  Perhsps  tiie  initials  of  John  Marston. 

>  Referring  to  Uncs  by  William  Basse,  dien  circulating  tn  M3., 
and  not  printed  (as  far  as  is  now  known)  until  1633,  when  they 
were  falsely  imputed  to  Dr.  Donne  in  the  edition  of  his  poerot  in 
that  year.  All  the  MSa  of  the  lines,  now  extant,  differ  in  minut*^ 
particulars. 
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COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


And  though  thoa  hadst  gmall  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  iEschylus, 

Kuripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead. 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

I^teave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

I  le  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 

And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Flautus,  |iow  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  ei^oy  a  part : 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fiishion ;  and  that  he. 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are,)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it,)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn. 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  bom : 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  &ther's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 


Of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were. 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James! 

But  stay;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage : 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd  like 

night. 
And  despair's  day.  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Ben  Ionson. 

Upon  the  Lines,  and  Life,  of  ike  famous  Scenic  Poet, 
Master  William  Shakespeare. 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapp'd,  go  now  and 
wring. 
Yon  Britons  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakespeare's  days : 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  Globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring. 

Dried  is  that  vein,  dried' is  the  Thespian  spring, 
Tum'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays, 

^Vhich  crown'd  him  poet  first,  then  poet's  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have, 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death's  public  tiring-house,)  the  Nuntins  is: 
For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about, 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out 

Huon  Holland. 


COMMENDATORY    VERSES, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1632.> 


Upon  the  Effigies  of  my  loorthy  Friend,  the  Author, 
Mtuter  William  Shakespeare,  and  his  Works, 

Spectator,  this  life's  shadow  is : — to  see 
This  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he, 
Turn  reader.    But  observe  his  comick  vein. 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  strain. 
Then  weep :  so, — when  thou  find'st  two  contraries. 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise,— 
Say,  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could,) 
Rure  Shake-speare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet,  W, 

Shakespeare? 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  konour'd  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones; 

1  In  addition  totboM  in  the  folio  of  1623,  also  reprinted  in  1633. 
The  folios  of  1664  and  1685  contain  no  others. 

^Tlaeae  linei.  like  the  preceding;  have  no  name  appended  to 
them  in  ttie  folio,  163S;  but  the  aatiiorship  is  ascertafaied  bj  die 
pabHcation  of  Uiem  as  Milton's,  in  the  edition  of  his  Poems  in  1645, 
octaTa  We  giro  tiiem  as  they  stand  there,  because  it  is  evident  that  I 
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Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  f 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame. 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 

Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 

For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art. 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 

Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 

Doth  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 

And,  so  sepnlcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

thejwere  then  printed  from  a  copy  corrected  bjthe  antiKn*:  the 
rariationa  are  interesting,  and  Halone  pointed  out  only  one,  and 
that  certainly  the  least  important  Instpad  of  **  weak  witness'*  in 
line  6,  the  folio,  1633  has  "dittt  witness:"  instead  of  ^'live-lonf 
monument,"  hx  line  8,  Ae  folio  has  "  lasting  mcmument :"  instead 
of «« heart,"  in  Une  la  the  folio  has  "iiare."  an  evident  misprint: 
and  instead  of  ^'itself  bereaving,"  in  line  13,  the  foUo  has  "harmlf 
bereaving.** 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 


On  teort\y  MatUr  Skaitiptan,  and  kit  Pntmt.' 
A  mind  reflaccmg  ±get  pMt,  whou  clsar 
Aod  equal  ■orisce  can  nuke  tbicgi  appear. 
OiKiat  a  thooMiid  yean,  and  repreieiit 
Them  in  their  lively  coloon.  jtut  extent : 
To  oatnui  hmttj  time,  retrieie  (he  late*. 
Boll  back  the  beaTeni,  blow  ope  Ihe  iron  galea 
Of  deadi  and  Lethe,  where  conAued  lie 
Gnat  bnpa  of  niiDotu  mortality : 
Id  that  deep  diuky  dungeon  to  diacem 
A  royal  gbott  from  churls ;  by  art  lo  learn 
Tfae  pbjuoguomy  of  ahadca,  and  gi«e 
Tbnn  nuldea  birlh,  wondering  how  oft  they  live; 
What  itory  coldly  telU,  what  poela  (eign 
At  aecond  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
Seueleo  and  cool-leH  fbowa :  to  give  a  ilage 
(  Ample,  and  tma  with  life)  voice,  action,  age, 
Ai  Flato'i  year,  and  oaw  acenedf  tb 
D  bad  bui 


ir  a*  to  tbem  bi 


tburi'd : 


Tbemui 
Ton 

Hake  kinga  fail  (ubjecu;  by  etcbanging  vene 
Enlive  their  pale  Cninki,  tbat  the  preaeni  age 
Joja  in  their  joy,  and  tremblei  at  their  rage : 
Yet  ao  to  temper  panion,  tbat  OOr  eon 
Take  pleanire  in  their  pain,  and  eyea  in  tean 
Both  weep  and  nnile  ;  lisarful  at  plot*  ao  nd. 
Then  lan^iing  al  oar  fear ;  abns'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abiu'd  ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Wldcb  we  perceivn  ii  &1h,  pleaa'd  in  that  mlh 
Al  which  we  atart,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd ;  by  a  crab-like  nay 
Time  paat  made  paatime,  and  in  Dgly  aort 
Diagorging  up  hii  ravin  for  our  iport  :-^ 
— Wbile  the  plebeiaa  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Createa  and  mlei  a  woiid,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  aecret  enginea:  now  to  move 
A  ctdUing  pity,  ibso  a  rigoroui  lore ; 

I  Tbt«  Una  are  nbKrlbed  L  H.  S.  In  Oe  roUo  1833, "  probably 
Jaaptf  Mtjne."  aaji  MilonA  Hott  pmbablf  dq^  bcetiue  Umjiut 
Im  krft  BMhlng  beUnd  bim  to  lead  ui  lo  nppoM  Hut  he  coalil 
Eu*e  prodncnl  cfali  lurpHaiiBg  oibuEe.  L  M.  S.  maj  poHlt^  be 
lidw  Hilloa.  AulnA  and  nu  lume  may  luie  been  appended  to 
the  oOxx  copy  of  Tena  by  taim  prefixed  to  the  lOIlo  ef  1633.  In 
order  tbat  hit  mifiala  tbonld  aOiid  mt  tbe  end  ot  Ibe  prcKnt  We 
know  of  ao  odier  poet  of  tfae  Elmc  cjquble  of  writing  the  eniubig 
Uoea.    We  feel  morally  certain  thai  they  an  by  HlUon. 


To  atrike  up  and  almke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  iteer  th'  aSectiona ;  and  by  heavetdy  Era 
Mold  ua  anew,  ctoln  from  onraeKes: — 

Thia,  and  much  more,  which  caimot  be  aipreaa'd 
Bat  by  himaelf,  bii  tongns,  and  bia  own  breast. 
Was  Shakespeare's  freehold  ;  which  hia  onnning  braiii 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  tnin ; 
The  bnskin'd  miue,  Ibe  comick  qneen,  the  grand 
And  loader  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  band 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodiooi  pair. 
The  ■ilver'Voiced  lady,  Ihe  moat  lair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  aha  whose  prwae  the  beavenly  body  chant* ; 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  anolher, 
(Obey'd  by  all  as  apouae,  but  lov'd  as  brotber) 
And  wnugbla  cnrioua  robe,  ofaable  grave, 
Freah  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  moat  brave. 
And  eonabmt  blue,  rich  pniple,  guiltless  while, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Dranch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  spring: 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  Bower,  and  each  string 
or  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk :  there  run 
Italian  woiki,  whose  thread  Ihe  aistera  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  aing,  the  choice 
Dirds  of  a  foreign  note  and  variona  voice : 
Here  bangs  a  moasy  rock ;  there  playi  a  fair 
But  eluding  ronntain,  purled  :  not  Ibe  air. 
Nor  clouda,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Nol  out  of  common  tiSany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materiala,  which  tbe  ronses  know, 
And  only  know  the  ooimtriei  wbero  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  bun  epjoy. 
In  mortal  gaimenta  peni, — death  may  destroy. 
They  say  bil  body;  bat  bb  Terse  shall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takea  our  bands  shall  give : 
In  a  leas  volume,  bat  more  strongly  bound, 
Sbakespeare   shall   breathe  and   speak;    with  laurel 


Wbicb  never  ladei ;  fed  with  at 

In  a  welMin'd  vesture,  rich,  and  neaL 

So  wiib  ibis  robe  ihay  clothe  hira,  bid  him  wear  it  i 

For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  iu 

The  friendly  admiiVf  of  bii  endowmenta, 


SHAKESPEARE'S  NAME  AND  AUTOGRAPHS. 


The  right  orthography  of  the  great  Poet*«  name  has 
been,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  as  disputed  and  doubtful 
a  question  as  any  other  of  the  many  points  which 
have  perplexed  and  divided  his  editors  and  critics. 
Shake-spearCf  Shakespearef  Skaktpeare,  Schackspeere, 
Shaxspearef  Skaktpearf  Shakeipear,  SJutktpere,  Shax- 
pere,  are  among  the  variations,  of  more  or  less  authority ; 
besides  one  or  two  others,  like  Skaxbred,  which  are  evi- 
dently blunders  of  a  careless  or  ignorant  scribe.  More 
recent  and  minutely  accurate  researches  seem  to  me  to 
have  proved,  from  the  evidence  of  deeds,  parish-registers, 
town-records,  etc.,  (see  the  various  extracts  in  Collier's 
"  Life,")  that  the  £unily  name  was  Shtxkspere,  with 
some  varieties  of  spelling,  such  as  might  occur  among 
illiterate  persons  in  an  uneducated  age.  The  evidence 
that  the  Poet  himself  considered  this  as  his  &mily  name, 
(which  before  seemed  most  probable,)  has  been,  within 
a  few  years,  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  his  undoubted 
autograph,  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Florio's  trans- 
lation of  Montaigne,  in  folio— a  book,  of  his  fiimiliarity 
with  which  there  are  many  traces  in  his  later  works, 
and  which  he  has  used  in  the  way  of  direct  imitation, 
and  almost  of  transcription,  in  the  Tempest — act  ii. 
scene  1.  (See  the  notes  in  this  edition.)  T,  therefore, 
fully  agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  his  tract  on 
this  point,  and  with  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  Biography  and 
Pictorial  edition  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  Poet's  legal 
and  habitual  signature  was  William  Shahtpere.  Yet 
I,  nevertheless,  concur  with  Dr.  Nares,  (Glossary,) 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Dyce,  and  others,  in  retaining  the  old 
orthography  of  "  Shakespeare,"  by  which  the  Poet 
was  alone  known  as  an  author,  in  his  own  day  and  long 
after.  The  following  reasons  seem  to  me  conclusive : 
Whether  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  Stratford  mode 
of  spelling  the  name  not  corresponding,  in  London,  with 
its  fixed  pronunciation,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 
Poet,  at  an  early  period  of  his  literary  and  dramatic 
career,  adopted,  for  all  public  purposes,  the  orthography 
of  Shaketpeare.  His  name  appears  thus  spelled  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  (1593,)  where 
the  dedication  of  the  "first  heir  of  his  invention"  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  subscribed  at  fiiU  length, 
"  William  Shake$peare."  This  very  popular  poem 
passed  through  at  least  six  editions,  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  between  1593  and  1606,  and  several  more 
within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  in  all  of  which  the 
same  spelling  is  preserved.  This  was  followed,  in  1594, 
by  his  poem  of  Lucrbcb,  where  the  same  orthography 
is  preserved,  in  the  signature  to  the  dedication  to  the 
sume  noble  friend  and  patron.  All  the  preceding  edi- 
tions, of  which  there  were  at  least  four  during  the 
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author's  life,  retain  the  same  orthography.  Again,  in 
his  Sonnets,  first  printed  in  1609,  we  have  nearly  the 
same  orthography,  it  difiering  only  in  printing  the  name 
Shakespeare. 

All  the  editions  of  Shakespeare's  several  poems  differ 
from  those  of  his  plays  published  during  his  life  in  that 
typographical  accuracy  which  denotes  an  author's  own 
care,  while  the  contemporary  old  quarto  editions  of  his 
plays,  published  separately,  commonly  swarm  with 
gross  errors  either  of  the  printer  or  the  copyist.  Again, 
all  those  editions  of  his  genuine  plays,  thus  published 
during  his  life,  as  well  as  others  iidsely  ascribed  to  him, 
concur  in  the  same  mode  of  spelling  the  name — it  being 
given  invariably  either  Shake-gpearef  or  Shakespeare, 
His  name  appears  thus  in  at  least  sixty  title-pages,  of 
single  plays,  published  by  different  printers,  during  his 
own  life.  Finally,  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623,  made 
by  his  friends  Heminge  and  Condell,  we  find  the  same 
orthography,  not  only  in  the  title  and  dedication,  and 
list  of  performers,  but  in  the  verses  prefixed  by  the 
Poet's  personal  friends,  Ben  Jonson,  Holland,  Digges — 
the  only  variance  being  that  the  editors  and  Ben  Jon- 
son write  "  Shakespeare,"  and  Digges  has  the  name 
'*  Shake-speare."  All  the  succeeding  folios  retain  the 
same  mode,  and  two  at  least  of  those  were  published 
while  many  of  the  Poet's  contemporaries  still  lived. 
Moreover,  all  the  Poet's  literary  contemporaries,  who 
have  left  his  name  in  print,  give  it  in  the  same 
way, — as  Ben  Jonson,  several  times ;  Drayton,  Meares* 
(in  his  often  quoted  list  of  Shakespeare's  works  writ- 
ten before  1598;)  Allot,  (in  his  collection  called  the 
**  English  Parnassus ;") — with  several  others. 

So  again,  in  the  next  generation,  we  find  the  same 
mode  universally  retained, — as,  for  example,  by  Milton, 
by  Davenant,  who  was  certainly  the  Poet's  godson, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  pass  for  his 
illegitimate  son ;  and  by  the  pains-taking  Fuller.  The 
last  writer,  in  his  notice  of  Shakespeare,  in  his  **  Wor- 
thies of  England,"  refers  to  **  the  warlike  sound  of  his 
surname,  (whence  some  may  coigecture  him  of  a  mili- 
tary extraction,)  Hasti-vibrans^  or  Shakespeare.^^ 

The  heraldic  grant  of  armorial  bearing  confirmed  to 
the  Poet,  in  his  ancestors'  right,  bearing  the  crest  of  a 
Falcon,  supporting  (or  brandishing)  a  spear,  etc.,  seems 
to  be  founded  on  the  very  same  signification  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name.  Thus  Shakespeare  remained 
the  only  name  of  their  great  dramatist  known  to  the 
English  public,  from  1593,  for  almost  two  centuries 
after,  until,  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
authority  of  Malone  and  his  fellow-commentators  sub- 
stituted, in  popular  use,  Shakspeare — ^a  version  of  the 
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name  which  has  the  least  support  of  any  of  the  yaria- 
tJona. 

The  result  of  the  whole  evidence  on  this  pointf  which 
in  regard  to  any  other  English  author  would  hardly  be 
worth  examining,  but  which  has  its  interest  to  thou- 
sands of  Shakespeare's  readers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  simply  this:  The  Poet,  for  some  reason, 
thooght  fit  to  adapt  the  speUing  of  his  name  to  the 
popular  mode  of  pronouncing  it,  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  London,  and  his  more  cultivated  readers ; 
bat  this  was  done  in  his  public,  literary,  and  dramatic 
character  only, — while  as  a  Warwickshire  gentleman, 
and  a  burgher  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  he  used  his  old 
fiunily  orthography,  in  the  form  he  thought  most 
authentic. 

Soch  variations  in  the  speUing  of  surnames  were  not 
at  all  unusual  in  the  Poet's  age,  and  before,  and  half  a 
century  after,  of  which  many  instances  have  fallen  under 
my  own  casual  observation.  The  reason  of  a  fact  which 
we  should  now  think  strange,  I  suppose  may  be  found 
in  the  changes  of  the  habits  and  of  the  law  of  ordinary 
business.  When  half  the  business  of  Ufe  is  transacted, 
as  now,  by  checks,  notes,  bills,  receipts,  and  all  those 
informal  evidences  of  contract  that  the  old  law  con- 
temptuously designated  as  mere  ''parole  contracts,'* 
ahhough  written,  the  identity  of  spelling,  like  a  certain 
similarity  of  hand-writing,  becomes  of  absolute  neces- 
sity for  all  persons  who  have  any  business  of  any  kind. 
In  the  older  modes  of  life,  where  few  transactions  were 
valid  without  the  attestation  of  a  seal  and  witnesses, 
both  law  and  usage  were  satisfied  with  the  similarity 
(»f  sounds,  (the  idem  ionans  of  the  courts;)  and  a  man 
might  vary  his  signature  as  he  pleased.  Thus  the  Poet 
coiuld  see  no  objection  to  having,  like  his  own  Falstaff, 
one  name  for  his  family  and  townsfolk,  and  another  for 
the  public — Shaktpere  for  his  domestic  use  and  his 
concerns  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  Shakespeare  for 
the  rest  of  England ; — we  may  add,  though  he  did  not, 
br  posterity,  and  the  whole  world. 

We  subjoin  the  substance  of  Mr.  Knight's  remarks 
on  the  Poet's  several  autographs,  with  his  fac-similes  of 
diem.  These  are  conclusive  as  to  the  modem  error  of 
spelling  the  name  with  Malone,  Shaktpearef  as  well  as 
to  the  &ct  of  the  Poet's  own  private  signature;  but, 
fiiHy  agreeing  with  them  on  both  points,  we  still  see  no 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  as  he  wrote  it  for 
his  private  use,  iir  place  of  Uiat  variation  which  he 
appears  to  have  deliberately  chosen  for  his  poetic  and 
dramatic  surname,  and  by  which  he  was  known  and 
mentioned  by  all  his  literary  contemporaries. 

"The  will  of  Shakespeare,  preserved  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  is  written  upon  three  sheets  of  paper.  The 
name  is  subscribed  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  first 
sheet;  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  second  sheet;  and 
immediately  before  the  names  of  the  witnesses  upon 
the  third  sheet  These  signatures,  engraved  from  a 
tracing  by  Stevens,  were  first  published  in  1778.  The 
first  signature  has  been  much  damaged  since  it  was 
traced  by  Stevens.  It  was  long  thought  that,  in  the 
first  and  second  of  these  signatures,  the  Poet  had  writ- 
ten his  name  Shaksperet  hal  in  the  third  Shaktpeare ; 
and  Stevens  and  Malone  held,  therefore,  that  they  had 
authority  in  the  band- writing  of  the  Poet  for  spelling  his 
name  Shaktpeare     They  rested  this  mode  of  spelling 
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not  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  was  printed  during  the 
Poet's  life,  and  in  the  genuine  editions  of  his  own  works, 
which  was  Shaketpeare,  but  upon  this  signature  to  the 
last  sheet  of  his  will,  which  they  fimcied  contained  an  a 
in  the  last  syllable.  When  William  Henry  Ireland,  in 
1795,  produced  his  'Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal 
Instraments,'  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  fiibricate 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  the  engraving  published  by 
Stevens  enabled  him  to  do  so.  He  varied  the  spelling, 
as  he  found  it  said  to  be  varied  in  the  signatures  to  the 
will;  but  he  more  commonly  spelled  the  name  with 
the  a  in  the  final  syllable.  His  confidence  in  the 
Shakespeare  editors  supplied  one  of  the  means  for  hii* 
detection.  Malone,  in  his  '  Inquiry,'  (1796,)  has  a  con- 
fession upon  this  subject,  which  is  almost  as  curious  a* 
any  one  of  Ireland's  own: — 'Id  the  year  1776,  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  my  presence,  traced  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy the  three  signatures  affixed  by  the  Poet  to  his  will. 
While  two  of  these  manifestly  appeared  to  us  Shaktpere, 
we  conceived  that  in  the  third  there  was  a  variation : 
and  that  in  the  second  syllable  an  a  was  found.  Accord- 
ingly we  have  eontiantly  to  exhibited  the  Poet*t  name 
ever  tinee  that  time.  It  ought  certainly  to  have  strack 
us  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  a  man 
should  write  his  name  twice  one  way,  and  once  another, 
on  the  same  paper:  however,  it  did  not;  and  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  our  mistake  till,  about  three  years  ago,  I 
received  a  very  sensible  letter  from  an  anonymous  eop>^ 
respondent,  who  showed  me  very  clearly  that,  though 
there  was  a  superfluous  stroke  when  the  Foet  came  to 
write  the  letter  r  in  his  last  signature,  probably  from 
the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discoverable  in 
that  syllable ;  and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  otbeni. 
was  written  Shaktpere.  Revolving  this  matter  in  mv 
mind,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  new  fae-timUe  of  hi* 
name  which  I  gave  in  1790,  my  engraver  had  made  a 
mittakc  in  placing  an  a  over  the  name  which  wot  there 
exhibit edf  and  that  what  was  su{q>osed  to  be  that  letter 
was  only  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  with  a  tum  or  curi  at 
the  first  part  of  it,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
letter.  •  •  •  •  •  jf  ^j.  gtevens 
and  I  had  maliciously  intended  to  lay  a  trap  for  thii* 
fabricator  to  fall  into,  we  could  not  have  done  the  busi- 
ness more  adroitly.' 

"  The  new  fac-simile  to  which  Malone  alludes  con- 
tinued to  be  given  with  the  a  over  the  name,  in  subse- 
quent editions;  and  we  have  now  no  alternative  but  to 
copy  it  from  the  engraving.  It  was  taken  from  the 
mortgage  deed  executed  by  Shakespeare,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1613.  When  Malone's  engraver  turned  the 
re  of  that  signature  into  an  a.  the  deed  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Wallis,  a  solicitor.  It  was  subsequently 
presented  to  Garrick ;  but  after  his  death  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  Malone,  however,  traced  that  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated  the  lOdi 
of  March,  1613,  was  also  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wallis : 
and  he  corrected  his  former  error  by  engraving  the  si^'- 
nature  to  that  deed  in  his  '  Inquiry.'  He  says,  '  Not- 
withstanding this  authority,  I  shall  still  continue  to  write 
our  Poet's  name  Shaktpeare,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
assigned  in  his  Life.  But  whether  in  doing  so  I  am 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  manifest  that  he  wrote  it  himself 
Shaktpere ;  and  therefore  if  any  original  letter  or  other 
numuscript  of  his  shall  ever  be  discovered,  his  name 
will  appear  in  that  form.'    This  prophecy  has  been 
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partly  realized.  The  aatograpb  of  Shakespeare,  cor- 
responding in  its  authority  with  the  other  documents, 
was  found  in  a  small  folio  volume,  the  first  edition  of 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  having  been  sixty 
years  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Patteson, 
minister  of  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham.  In  1838  the 
volume  was  sold  by  auction,  and  purchased  by  the 
British  Museum,  for  one  hundred  pounds.  The  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale,  the  signature  of  which  was  copied 

by  Malone  in  1796.  was  sold  by  auction  in  1841,  and 
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was  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  on  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds 

"We  subjoin  fee-similes  of  the  six  authentic  auto- 
graphs of  Shakespeare.  That  at  the  head  of  the  page 
is  from  the  'Montaigne'  of  Florio;  the  left,  with  the 
seal,  is  from  the  counterpart  of  the  Conveyance  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  of  London;  the  right, 
with  the  seal,  is  from  Malooe's  fac-simile  of  the  Mort^ 
gage  deed  which  has  been  lost ;  the  three  others  are 
from  the  three  sheets  of  the  Will.'* 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  PLAY — ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  OLDER  CHRONICLE 
DRAMA  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT — SHAKESPEARE's  SUPPOSED  SHARE  IN  THAT 
PREVIOUS  DRAMA — HIS  MODE  OF  TRANSMUTATION  OF  THE  OLD  MATERIALS 
INTO   THE   PRESENT   TRAGEDY STATE   OF   THE   TEXT,   ETC. 

THIS  hutorical  drama,  or  *'  History-/*  as  the  folio  editori  designate  it,  was  6rst  printed 
in  their  collection,  in  1623,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  King  John," 
having  never  before  been  aeparately  printed,  daring  the  aathor*s  life,  as  most  of  his 
works  piDdnced  before  Lkar  had  been.  It,  however,  unquestionably  does  not  belong, 
as  that  circumstance  would  indicate  ^t  it  did,  to  the  later  period  of  his  matured  genius, 
when  the  attraction  of  his  name  and  works  was  too  valuable  to  his  theatrical  associates  to 
allow  them  to  permit  his  i^ys  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  times)  **  being  staled  by  the  press.** 
Meares  mentions  Kino  John,  in  his  list  of  Shakespeare's  works,  before  1598;  but, 
hideed,  ^t  weighty  evidence  is  hardly  needed  to  authorize  our  assigning  its  production 
to  that  second,  or— if  we  admit  Pbrioles  and  Androniods  to  be  die  juvenile  essays  of 
his  muse— to  ^t  third  period  of  his  literary  progress,  when,  after  die  success  of  his  first 
I,  his  style  and  veruficatkm  gained  a  larger  freedom,  his  characters  a  deeper 
stamp  of  truth  wad  individuality,  as  weU  as  a  richer  variety,  and  his  exhibitions  of  emo- 
tioD,  passion,  and  suffering,  more  minuteness  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  more  vividness  of 
painting;  while  the  flowing  lines,  with  a  certain  regularity  of  pause—the  somewhat 
diffuse  and  perspicuous  diction— still  distinguish  his  manner  quite  as  much  fit>m  that  of 
Othello  and  Leas,  as  it  otherwise  varies  fipom  that  of  the  Two  GEHTLiMEir  or 
Veboha.  In  these  respects^  the  contrast  between  the  English  historical  plays  and  the  Roman  tragedies  is  worthy 
of  notice — the  former  being  more  assimilated,  in  their  general  poetic  tone,  to  the  Merchant  or  Venice,  as  the 
latter  are  to  the  great  tragic  master-pieces  of  the  author's  zenith  of  power.  Yet  in  both  classes  alike — the 
KngMsh  and  the  Roman  historie»— in  Kino  John,  as  in  Coriolanus,  we  can  trace  the  same  overflowing  crea- 
tive mind,  which  crowded  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  with  character,  passion,  allusion,  reason,  poetry, 
until  the  language  bent  under  the  weight  of  thought  and  sentiment.  In  Kino  John  and  its  companions,  these 
chnacteristics  of  style  are  seen  but  occasionally,  appearing  as  in  their  very  rudiments;  while  in  the  later  works 
they  appear  in  a  calmer  and  moderated  exercise,  rather  as  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  effort 

In  addition  to  the  general  interest  which  the  true  admirer  of  Shakespeare  must  always  feel,  in  contemplating 
and  comparing  the  successive  and  differing  pkoiet  of  the  genius  of  him  so  justly  described,  by  an  admirable  critic, 
at  "the  greatest  name  in  our  literature — the  greatest  name  in  all  literature,'*  (Hallam's  LUeraturt  of  Europe,) 
tins  play  of  Kino  John  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  opening  to  us,  as  it  were,  the  great  Poet's  study,  and 
enabling  us  to  analyze  one  of  Oba  many  varieties  of  his  modes  of  composition.  In  many  of  his  dramas,  the  old 
legend,  or  poem,  or  play,  (such  as  that  of  Lear,)  from  which  he  drew  the  leading  incidents^  or  the  characten  and 
names  fcmiliar  to  hit  audience,  when  it  had  once  served  this  purpose,  and  that  of  exciting  his  invention,  was 
thrown  adde  and  used  no  more.  In  othen,  and  especially  in  the  historical  plays,  we  trace  the  Poet  diligently  dis- 
iaterriog  from  his  "  Plutarch,"  or  his  old  English  chroniclers,  names,  story,  incidents,  characten,  dialogues,  and 
then  pouring  life  and  beauty  over  the  dry  skeleton  of  history,  or,  as  it  may  happen,  into  the  mouldering  relics  of  old 
romance.  Again  we  find  him,  m  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  in  the  broad  comedy  of  the  Merry 
Wives  or  Windsor,  working  up  his  own  earlier  vigorous  but  imperfect  sketches,  pruning  out  their  defects,  or 
enriching  these  "  first  hein  of  lus  invention,"  with  the  treasures  of  his  exercised  intellect  or  varied  observation  of 
life.  Again,  in  the  Tamino  or  the  Shrew,  we  are  purprised  to  find  him,  when  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  original 
and  prolific  power,  and  enjoying  an  established  popular  reputation,  yet  employing  himself  in  the  recasting  and  im- 
proving a  fiivoorite  comedy,  by  an  author  of  no  unmerited  popularity,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  origi- 
Dsl  groondwork ;  heightening  its  humour  and  laugh-provoking  extravagance,  infusing  a  more  lifo-like  individuality 
iato  it*  personages,  and,  as  his  subject  wanned  and  expanded  in  his  mind,  pouring  through  its  scenes  strains  of 
oobler  and  sweeter  melody,  until  at  last— probably  to  his  own  surprise— he  found  that  he  had  produced  another 
tod  more  brilliant  and  joyous  comedy,  with  the  same  characters,  scenes,  and  situations,  and  on  the  very  same  plot. 
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King  John  presents  nnother  variety  of  the  proceeses  of  his  dramatic  loboratoiy.  He  foand  on  the  stage  a 
chronicle  historical  drama,  in  two  parts,  entitled  **  The  Troublesome  Baigne  of  John  King  of  England,  with  the 
Discouerie  of  K.  Richard  Cordelion^s  base  Sonne,  (vulgarly  named  the  Bastard  FaweonbridgeJ)  Also  the  death 
of  K.  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey,  as  it  had  been  sundry  times  acted  by  the  Queene's  Flayers."  This  was  of 
the  old  fashion  of  chronicle  plays — a  series  of  historical  events,  thrown  into  dramatic  dialogue  and  action,  con- 
nected mainly  by  the  chronological  succession  of  events,  without  any  thought  of  unity  of  action,  or  consequently 
of  unity  of  interest.  It  places  on  the  stage  successively  all  the  leading  incidents  of  John's  reign,  which  were  at  the 
time  most  likely  to  interest  or  excite  a  London  audience.  Of  these,  as  the  spirit  of  religious  controversy  and  war^ 
fare  was  predominant  in  the  public  mind,  just  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  John's  collision  with  the  Pope,  and 
his  plunder  of  the  monasteries,  were  made  most  prominent;  while  the  modem  reader  is  surprised  to  find  that  in 
the  old  play,  as  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  John's  contest  with  his  Barons,  on  the  great  questions  of  political  rights, 
and  his  signing  the  Magna  Charia,  are  passed  over  without  notice.  The  soludon  of  this  omission,  in  both  cases, 
is  simply  that,  although  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  Great  Charter  were  felt  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  institutions  and  habits  which  had  grown  up  under  it ;  yet  in  itself  it 
was  little  mentioned  or  known,  out  of  the  courts,  until,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  afterwards,  it  was  made  a 
'* household  word"  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  by  the  frequent  appeals  in  parliament,  and  through  the  press,  to 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  subject,  against  the  royal  claims  and  prerogative. 

These  two  parts  of  the  old  play  were  first  printed  without  the  name  of  any  author,  in  1591 ;  but  afterwards,  in 
1611^  when  not  only  Shakespeare's  own  name,  but  the  title  of  his  own  Kino  John,  had  become  attractive  to  gene- 
ral readers,  the  old  *'  Troublesome  Baigne"  was  reprinted  with  a  half  ascription  of  it  to  Shakespeare,  as  **  written 
by  W.  Sh."  In  1623,  after  his  death,  and  the  year  before  his  own  Kino  John  first  appeared  in  print,  it  was  again 
republished,  with  a  bolder,  but  still  not  absolute  ascription  to  him  as  its  author,  as  by  "  W.  Shakespeare " — an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  not  found  in  the  old  title-pages  of  our  Poet's  works,  after  his  name  had  become  popular. 
This  piece  has  been  put  within  the  reach  of  Shakespearian  students  by  two  modem  editions — one  in  the 
^K>llection  of  Stevens  and  Nichols,  of  "  Six  old  Plays  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his,"  etc. ;  and  the  other  in 
Stevens's  accurate  reprint  (1775)  of  the  **  Twenty  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  as  firet  printed  in  quarto.  The  "  Trouble- 
some Raigne  of  K.  J."  was  inserted  in  that  collection,  on  the  supposition  that  these  two  parts  were  of  Shakespeare's 
juvenile  authorship,  and  that  he  became  "so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  play  as  to  have  written  it  almost 
entirely  anew,  reserving  only  a  few  of  the  lines,  and  the  conduct  of  several  scenes."  Pope  had  before,  in  one  of 
his  notes,  affirmed,  without  giving  any  authority  or  reason  for  it,  that  **  the  old  play  was  written  by  Shakespeare 
and  Rowley;"  though  there  is  no  mention  of  Rowley's  name  in  any  edition  or  any  contemporary  publication. 
Stevens  afterwards  retracted  the  opinion  of  Shakespeare's  having  any  share  in  the  older  drama.  In  this  opinion 
there  now  seems  a  general  critical  concurrence,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  German  critics  who  adopt  a  middle 
theory  of  Ulrici's,  that  the  **  Troublesome  Raigne"  was  Shakespeare's  own  enlargement  and  adaptation  of  a  still 
older  drama,  which  he  had  thus  improved,  in  some  very  early  stage  of  his  juvenile  dramatic  attempts. 

But  the  external  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  concern  in  the  **  Troublesome  Raigne,"  is  Almost  nothing ;  for 
the  absence  of  his  name  in  the  first  edition,  the  mere  initials,  which  might  apply  to  others,  in  the  second,  when 
any  play  that  might  be  taken  for  his  would  be  eagerly  bought,  and  finally  the  something  bolder  ascription  to  him 
after  his  death,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  "  King  John"  then  actually  on  the  stage, — all  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  older  play  was  written  by  Rowley,  or  some  still  preceding  dramatist,  and  that 
when  Shakespeare's  own  King  John  was  on  the  stage,  and  called  for  by  the  public,  but  could  not  be  procured 
from  the  players  who  owned  the  copy,  this  older  one  was  reprinted,  as  his,  by  some  piratical  bookseller.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  of  diction,  manner,  versification,  and  management  of  the  plot,  are  all  repugnant 
to  the  opiaion  that  tho  older  play  was  Shakespeare's.  There  is  no  circumstance  adduced,  as  in  the  cases  of 
PcRtCLES  and  Andronicus,  to  throw  the  production  of  the  play  back  to  the  days  of  boyish  authorship; 
but  it  was  printed  in  1591,  and  cannot  be  traced  further  back.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  compared  with  his 
writings  of  that  period,  with  Love'^  Labour's  Lost,  and  the  comedies  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  first  or  chrysalis  form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  we  have  it  in  the  first  quarto.  With  these  the  old 
chronicle  play  has  litUe  in  conunon,  and  nothing  but  the  most  positive  evidence  could  authorize  the  conclusion 
that  it  came  from  the  same  hand. 

Moreover,  his  entire  and  thorough  re-writing  of  the  chronicle  drama  aflfords  a  strong  indication  that  Shakespeare 
had  no  claim  to  its  dialogue  or  poetry,  for  this  is  a  process  which  no  author  would  unnecessarily  apply  to  his  own 
work,  and  it  is  one  which  we  know  with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  usin^  in  his  enlargements  and 
improvements,  fix)m  those  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  to  the  more  thorough  re-writing  of  much  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  of  Hamlet.  This  argument  is  the  stronger  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  much  of  the  ordinary  dialogue 
of  the  older  play,  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  unmarked  by  any  special  excellence  or  defect,  which  had 
it  been  written  by  him,  he  would  of  course  have  preferred  retaining,  vrith  such  modifications  only  as  might  hf- 
required  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  matter,  instead  of  actually  re-writing  the  whole  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  I 
must  add,  that  there  are  some  words  of  touching  tenderness  in  the  dying  speech  of  Arthur  in  the  old  play,  (see 
note,  act  iv.,  scene  3,)  which,  had  the  thought  been  originally  his  own,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have 
expanded  and  improved  instead  of  throwing  them  aside,  as  the  poetical  property  of  another  which  he  did  not  care 
to  use ;  whilst  the  historical  incidents  and  personages  drawn  from  the  old  chronicles  or  from  prior  plays,  he  might 
justly  regard  as  the  common  property  of  every  dramatist  who  might  choose  to  employ  them.  My  own  impressions 
are  therefore  strongly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  best  English  authorities,  (Farmer,  Stevens,  Knight, 
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Collier,  etc.),  that  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  two  parts  of  *'The  Troublesome  Baigne,"— which 
two  parti,  bj  the  way,  hare  themselves  a  contrast  of  manner  that  give  reason  to  think  that  more  than  one  author 
was  employed  in  their  preparation.  Still,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  these  may  have  been  among 
Shakeipeare's  earlier  essays  in  historic  tragedy,  and  it  is  just  to  add,  that  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  not  be  at 
all  diKToditable  to  his  genius,  though  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  some  of  the  editors  would  give  their  readers  a 
different  impression.  It  does  not  furnish  choice  extracts  such  as  those  by  which  the  taste  of  Charles  Lamb  has  made 
same  tecand  rate  Elizabethan  dramatists  iamiliar  to  modem  readera,  but  as  a  whole  it  compares  advantageously  enough 
with  the  dramas  of  its  time ;  less  extravagant  in  diction  and  imagery  than  many  of  them,  it  puts  the  historical  per» 
soosges  and  their  actions  as  related  by  the  more  popular  English  chroniclers  on  the  scene  with  spirit  and  distinct 
utm ;  whilst  the  Bastard,  whether  drawn  from  tradition  or  from  the  author's  invention,  is  strongly  marked  as  a 
ooorageoos,  active,  ambitious  soldier,  and  though  a  little  "  robustious,**  noisy,  and  ranting,  yet  not  more  so  than  the 
other  dramatic  military  heroes  of  his  time,  wlio  were  generally  expected  to  **  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 

This  piece  Shakespeare  set  himself  to  work  upon,  scene  by  scene,  and  almost  sentence  by  sentence.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  old  piece  enables  us  to  follow  him  throughout  every  step  of  the  process,  and  the  comparison  is  alike 
canons  and  instructive.  The  **  Troublesome  Raigne  "  is  (as  has  already  been  said)  an  acted  chronicle,  directed 
and  governed  in  its  arrangement  of  scenes  by  the  chronological  order  of  events.  It  is  transmuted,  without  any 
striking  change  of  structure,  into  an  historical  tragedy.  We  can  see  the  poetic  alchemist  at  work,  with  his  small 
qoarto  pamphlet  play  before  him,  using  it,  as  he  did  afterwards  his  folio  of  North's  "  Plutarch,"  or  Hall  and  HoU 
iiogshed's  **  Chronicles,"  as  his  main  stock  of  materials.  He  looks  around,  then  takes  Hollingshed  from  the  shelf, 
bat  it  is  merely  to  suggest  some  thought  that  may  be  incorporated  in  the  other  narrative,  not  to  correct  the  history 
or  to  fomish  new  scenes  and  characters.  Those  scenes  or  characters  are  too  famOiar  to  be  disturbed ;  he  altera  only 
to  elevate  them  into  a  higher  region  of  poetry  and  feeling.  The  two  parts  of  the  chronicle  dramatic  story  are 
compressed  into  one  dramatic  action,  retaining  all  the  incidents  and  circumstances,  but  often  compressing  the 
dialogue  in  sume  of  the  scenes,  throwing  othera,  like  that  of  the  preaching  of  the  Prophet  of  Pomfret,  or  the  Bas- 
tard's plunder  of  the  Abbeys,  into  brief  narrative,  and  again  giving  bolder  prominence  to  the  points  on  which  the 
tragic  interest  of  the  remodelled  tragedy  was  designed  to  rest.  For  this  last  purpose,  the  Poet  has  elevated  the 
cfanacter  of  Constance  from  the  fond  and  wronged  mother,  somewhat  quick-tempered  and  sharp-tongued,  of  the 
oU  i^y,  to  a  majesty  of  maternal  grief  rivalling  the  high  conceptions  of  Grecian  poetry  and  art.  The  reverence  due 
to  a  mother's  sorrows  u  heightened  and  saddened  by  the  lofty  bearing  and  noble  eloquence  of  one  fitted  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  royal  race.  Every  thing  that  can  touch  the  natural  sympathies  in  the  youth,  the  innocence,  the 
winning  aflfection  of  Arthur^  is  beautifully  and  touchingly  elaborated,— not  a  little  at  the  expense  of  historical 
accmracy  as  to  the  Prince,  who  was  no  longer  a  child  when  his  uncle's  prisoner,  and  also  beyond  the  representa- 
tion or  conception  of  the  older  dramatist.  Thus  his  fate,  his  mother's  sorrows,  his  uncle's  guilt,  and  the  retributive 
justice  that  closes  Uie  drama  become  the  central  points  of  interest,  and  give  to  the  narrative  the  depth  and  continuous 
unity  of  interest  that  mere  dramatic  history  could  not  attain.  Subservient  to  the  general  effect,  and  powerfully 
contributing  to  it,  yet  in  itself  a  master-piece  of  tragic  art,  is  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  in  which  we  see  John— 

— —  "  sound  the  depths  of  Huberf  §  soul, 
WhUst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll." — Chuborxll  (Ro^eiad), 

These  scenes  owe  nothing  to  the  older  play,  being  entirely  original,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  some  very  slight  or  transient  expressions  in  HuUingshed's  narrative.  They  are  worthy  of  being  placed 
by  the  side  of  corresponding  scenes  in  Richard,  in  Othello,  and  in  Macbeth,  all  exhibiting  varied  forms  of  tempta- 
tion to  the  worst  crimes,  differently  modified  by  the  fears,  the  remorse,  the  craft,  the  hardened  conscience  or  the 
determined  will  of  the  several  temptera.  It  is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  predominating  interest  to  the 
wrongs  of  Arthur,  that  Shakespeare  in  his  re-working  of  the  older  drama,  from  the  very  beginning  impresses  upon 
the  audience  the  notice  of  Arthur's  legitimate  right  to  his  grandfather's  throne,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  John,  an 
opinion  which  Mr.  Hallam  ("  Middle  Ages")  says  has  become  general  through  Shakespeare's  representation  of  the 
matter ;  for  in  John's  own  times,  the  accession  of  one  of  the  legitimate  race,  elder  in  yean,  by  election  over  an 
heir  nearer  in  blood,  was  so  fiir  from  a  usurpation  that  it  was  familiar  to  the  policy  of  the  old  feudal  tenures.  For 
the  same  object,  the  revolt  of  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  and  their  companions,  was  made  in  the  remodelled  tragedy  to 
spring  directly  and  wholly  from  the  supposed  murder  of  Arthur.  This  varies  both  from  historical  authority,  and 
from  the  older  play,  which  merely  assigns-^ 

"  His  cousin's  death,  that  sweet  mignilty  chOd,'* 

as  a  closing  accusation  against  **  that  tyrant  John,"  whilst  Essex  and  his  friends  allege  as  the  main  cause  of  their 

conspiracy — 

"  The  servile  yoke,  that  pained  us  with  toil. 
On  strong  instinct  hath  formed  this  couTenticle, 
To  ease  our  necks  of  servitude's  contempt" 

Whilst  the  dramatic  chronicle  was  thus  condensed  into  a  dark  tragedy  of  the  sorrows  of  Constance,  the 
harrowing  wrongs  of  her  engaging  child,  and  the  guilt  of  John,  a  fialse  and  selfish  tyrant,  whose  sins  are  unredeemed 
by  any  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  talent  and  courage  or  wit  that  gild  the  crimes  of  lago  and  Richard— the  author  also 
saw  Uiat  this  sad  tale  would  receive  deeper  truth,  and  a  more  living  reality,  from  frequent  contrast  and  gay 
relief.  This  contrast  he  supplies  from  the  constant  flashes  of  high  spirits  and  gay  courage,  which  his  own  genius 
strikes  out  so  abundantly  from  the  original  hard  and  rough  character  of  Coeur-de-lion's  son.  He  is  made  the 
comic  relief  to  the  purely  tragic  portion  of  the  action,  and  yet,  being  himself  the  secondary  hero  upon  whom  the 
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andienoe'B  sympathy  is  to  repose,  be  is  in  faimself  a  tragi-oomedy  of  the  higher  order,  a  compoand  of  Hotspur  and 
Mercatio,  a  character  of  which  we  sometimes  meet  the  resembhmce  amongst  yonng  soldiers  and  sailors,  and,  if  it 
had  been  drawn  at  a  later  period,  I  should  say  more  Irish  than  English.  But  Shakespeare  drew  him  fiom  his 
own  countrymen,  and  he  belongs  to  a  class  rather  than  a  nation.  If  the  Poet  had  any  other  model  in  his  eye  than 
living  nature,  it  was  the  historiod  and  legendary  character  of  Richard  himself,  whose  son  hath  "  the  Tery  spirit  of 
Plantagenet.*' 

Thus  Shakespeare's  Kiiio  John,  in  one  sense  the  least  original  of  its  author's  works, — ^for  there  is  not  a  aingle 
incident  or  character,  scarcely  a  whole  scene,  not  substantially  to  be  found  in  the  older  play,— is  in  anodier  and 
higher  respect,  that  of  feeling,  poetry,  dramatic  skill,  and  ethical  truth,  one  of  his  most  original  productions. 

It  resembles  one  of  those  extensiTe  but  commonplace  landscapes,  such  as  may  be  trarelled  orer  a  hundred  times 
without  fixing  its  features  upon  the  memory,  but  which  at  once  acquires  a  unity  and  depth  of  expressioii  mad 
sentiment,  combining  or  recalling  swarms  of  joyous  or  solemn  associations,  when  presented  to  the  mind  in  a 
single  point  of  view,  under  the  lights  of  Ruysdael,  or  the  colouring  of  Cole. 

Mr.  Collier  has  well  summed  up  some  of  the  principal  points  of  difierence  between  the  old  and  the  re-written 
drama. 


**  How  long  the  old  *  Kin^  John'  had  been  in  possession  of  the  stage  prior  to  1591,  when  it  was  originally 
printed,  we  wive  no  precise  mformation,  but  Shakespeare  found  it  there,  and  took  the  course  usual  with  dramatiat^ 
of  the  time,  by  applymg  to  his  own  purposes  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  would  be  advantageous.  He  converted 
the  '  two  parts '  into  one  drama,  and  m  many  of  its  main  features  followed  the  story,  not  as  Be  knew  it  in  hiatory , 
but  as  it  was  fixed  in  popular  belief.  In  some  particulars  he  much  improved  upon  the  conduct  of  the  incidents : 
for  instance,  in  the  first  act  of  the  old  '  King  John,'  Lady  Faulconbridge  is,  needlessly  and  objectionably,  made  a 
spectator  of  the  scene  in  which  the  bastardy  of  her  son  Philip  is  discussed  before  King  John  and  his  mother. 
Another  amendment  of  the  original  is  the  absence  of  Constance  fi:t>m  the  stage  when  the  marriage  between  LewiM 
and  Blanch  is  debated.  A  third  material  variation  ought  not  to  be -passed  over  without  remark.  Although  Shake- 
^>eare,  like  the  authors  of  the  old  '  King  John.'  employs  the  Bastard  forcibly  to  raise  money  from  the  monaateriet* 
in  England,  he  avoids  the  scenes  of  extortion  and  nbaldry  of  the  elder  play,  in  which  the  monks  and  nana  are 
tumea  into  ridicule,  and  the  indecency  and  licentionsneBS  of  their  lives  exposed.  Supposing  the  old  '  King  John  ' 
to  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage  not  long  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  when  the  hatred  of 
Soman  Catholics  was  at  its  height,  such  an  exhibition  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  the  taste  of  vulgar 
audiences.  Shakespeare  might. justly  hold  in  contempt  such  a  mode  of  securing  applause;  or,  possibly,  his  o'wn 
religious  tenets, mignt  induce  him  to  touch  lightly  upon  such  matters.  Certain  it  is,  mat  the  elder  drama  oontaimt 
much  coarse  abuse  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  violent  invective  against  the  ambition  of  the  pontifi",  little  of  w^hicli 
is  found  in  Shakespeare.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  discover  reasons  why  he  would  refuse  to  pander  to  popular 
prejudice,  without  supposing  him  to  feel  direct  sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation." 

The  text  as  printed  in  the  first  folio  presents  few  difficulties,  and  where  typographical  inaccuracies  occur,  aa  the 
style  does  not  abound  in  those  bold  and  original  combinations,  or  deflexions  of  words  from  their  ordinary  sense, 
elsewhere  fiuniliar  to  the  Poet, — the  proper  corrections  are  easily  and  satis&ctorily  ascertained.  With  but  one 
exception— the  ''brooded  watchful  day,"  (see  note,  act  ili.,  scene  3.),— -there  is,  I  think,  no  reading  susceptible 
of  much  doubt. 

SCENES    AND    COSTUMES. 

The  architectural  scenes,  costumes,  etc.  in  this  play,  are  chiefly  from  sketches  from  remains  of  the  times,  or  from 
old  drawings  or  prints,  by  Mr.  Poynter,  the  excellent  antiquarian  draftsman  of  the  pictorial  edition. 

Mr.  Planch6,  in  the  pictorial  edition,  collects  his  authorities  for  the  costume  of  this  play  chiefly  from  the  monu- 
mental effigies  and  seals  of  the  principal  sovereigns  and  nobles  mentioned. 

"  The  effigy  of  King  John  in  Worcester  cathedral,  which,  by  the  examination  of  the  body,  was  proved  to  present 
a  fac  simile  of  the  royal  robes  in  which  he  was  interred,  afTords  a  fine  specimen  of  the  royal  costiune  of  the  pericxi. 
A  full  robe  or  snpertunic  of  crimson  damask,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  descending  to  the  mid  leg,  is  girdled 
round  the  waist  with  a  golden  belt  studded  with  jewels,  having  a  long  end  pendant  m  front.  An  under  tunio  of 
cloth  of  gold  descends  to  the  ankles,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  stim,  lined  with  green  silk,  depends  from  his 
shoulders ;  the  hose  are  red,  the  shoes  black,  over  which  are  fastened  gilt  spurs  by  straps  of  silk,  or  cloth,  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  striped  with  green  and  yellow  or  gold.  The  collar  and  sleeves  of  the  supertunic  have  borders  of  gold 
studded  with  jewels.     The  backs  of  the  gloves  were  also  jewelled. 

**  A  kneeling  efficy  of  Philip  Augustus,  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  shows  tlie  similarity  of  fashion  in  France  and 
England.  The  nobles,  when  unarmed,  were  attired  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  in  the  tunic,  supertunic,  and  mantle, 
with  hose,  short  boots,  or  shoes,  of  materials  more  or  less  rich.  Cloth,  silk,  velvet,  and  gold,  and  silver  tissues, 
with  occasionally  furs  of  considerable  value,  are  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  period.  A  garment  called  a 
bliaus  (from  whence  probably  the  modem  French  blouse,)  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  supertunic  or  surcoat  in 
vogue,  and  in  winter  it  was  lined  with  fur.  The  common  Norman  mantle  used  for  travelling,  or  out  of  door 
exercise,  had  a  capachon  to  it,  and  was  called  the  capa. 

'*  The  capuchon,  or  hood,  with  which  this  earment  was  furnished,  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  covering  for 
tlie  head ;  out  hats  and  caps,  the  latter  sometimes  of  the  Phrygian  form,  and  sometimes  flat  and  round  like  the 
Scotch  bonnet,  are  occasionsiUy  met  with  during  the  twelfth  century.  The  beaux,  during  John's  reign,  curled  and 
crisped  their  hair  with  irons,  and  bound  only  a  slight  fillet  round  the  head,  seldom  wearing  caps,  in  order  that  their 
locks  might  be  seen.  The  beard  was  closely  shaven,  but  John  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  are  said  to  have  worn 
beard  and  mustache  out  of  contempt  for  the  discontented  Barons.  The  fiishion  of  gartermg  up  the  long  hose,  or 
Norman  chausses,  sandal-wise,  prevailed  amongst  all  classes ;  and  when,  on  the  legs  of  persons  of  rank,  theso 
bandages  are  scon  of  sold  stuff,  the  efiect  is  very  gorgeous  and  picturesoue. 

"  The  dress  of  the  bdies  may  be  understood  from  an  examination  of  tne  effigies  of  Eleanor,  Qaeen  of  Henry  H., 
and  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  King  John,  and  the  figure  of  Blanch  of  Castile  on  her  great  seal.  Although  these  person- 
ages are  represented  in  royal  costume,  the  general  dress  differed  nothing  in  form,  however  it  mignt  in  materiaL 
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INTEODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

It  ccMJiWd  of  ODe  long  iUt'Tobe  or  gown,  ginlled  roam]  the  waial,  and  hiRh  in  the  neck,  with  long  tight  ■leerei 
'a  Ae  wriM ;  the  collar  aometifnn  luteoed  with  ■  brooch ;  the  head  bmnd  bj  a  band  or  fillet  of  jewels,  Bod  o>Tered 
aidi  the  wimple  or  veil.  Tn  the  girdle  wbi  ^ipended,  occaiionally,  a  imall  pouch  or  aalmoaien.  The  caps  WM 
iBtd  m  travelUng,  aod  Id  winter  psliMea  (Peticei,  peliioai)  richly  tarred  [wOBDce  the  uamel  wer«  trorn  under  iL 


\g  John  orden  a  grej  peliMon  nrith  nine  ban  offurtobeiuBdefor.theQneen.  Short  boou,  aa  well  aiiboea. 
wen  wom  bj  the  ladiea.  The  King  orden  four  pair  of  women'i  boou,  otte  of  ihem  to  be  frctabit  dt  gin' 
(embroidered  with  circle*),  bat  the  robe,  or  gown,  woi  wdri  n  lon^  that  little  more  than  the  lip*  of  the  toes  u 


the  ladiea.     The  King  orden  four  pair  of  women'i  boou,  one  of  ihem  to  be  frttatui  dt  girii 

with  circle*),  bat  the  robe,  or  gown,  wo*  worn  n  lon^  that  little  more  than  the  lip*  of  the  toes  are 

jUumirutJona  or  effigiei  of  the  twelllh  and  IhirleeDth  centanea,  end  the  colour  i*  genenllj  black,  though 

_  t J — t.  .1 .  -a-BHonaJly  of  cloth  of  sold  or  nlvor  richly  embmidend. 

been  geneially  worn  oy  femalei ;  but,  ai  marki  of  noUlity,  when  Ihey  were 


Ihsv  on  be  no  doubt  they  were  oa»*ionBlly  of  cloth  of  sold  or  rilvar  richly  embmidend, 

"  Gloin  do  not  appear  to  have  been  geneially  worn  oy  '        ■        ■  ,        <- 

mm  ihey  were  jewelled  on  the  back. 

■'  The  mantle  and  robe  or  tunic,  of  the  effley  of  Queen  Eleanor,  are  enibroidBrBd  all  orer  with  golden  ci 
numay  have  been  aame  lainily  badge,  ■■  the  creacent  and  ■tarare  leeo  on  the  great  leal  of  Bichacd  I. ;  and  that 
amairh  ii  aaid  to  have  poaieMed  a  mantte  nearly  covered  with  half  moona  aiMl  <nb*  of  lUning  nlrer. 

"The  armoiir  of  the  lime  cotuiated  of  a  hauberk  and  chiwiMe*  made  of  leather,  covered  with  iron  ting*  iet  np 
edjswiae  in  regular  rowa,  and  firmly  atitched  apon  it,  or  with  anull  orerUpping  acalei  of  melal  like  the  Lorica 
■[uuData  of  the  Bomaiu. 

"The  bauberk  had  a  capuchon  attached  to  it,  which  could  b«  pulled  over  the  head  or  thrown  back  at  pleaaure. 
Tader  thi*  was  ■ometime*  worn  a  close  iron  akuU-cap,  and  at  othera  the  head  Itaelf  waa  ■urmounted  bj  a  '  cbapel 
•\e  far,'  or  a  large  cylindrical  helmet,  flallened  at  top,  the  face  being  defendBd  by  a  perforaled  plate  or  grating, 
cded  the  '  aventaile,'  (oeaai  lailU,)  faalened  by  screws  or  hinge*  to  the  helmet,  A  Tarielj  of  specimeni  of  this 
rwrij  tizoied  head-pieco  may  be  seen  on  the  sejis  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  in  Olivarius  Vredius  '  History ;'  and 
>iie  aeal  of  Prince  Louia  of  France  exhibits  a  large  and  molt  clumsy  belmet  of  this  description.  The  seal  of  King 
Joba  presents  us  widi  a  figure  of  the  moikarch,  wearing  over  hia  armoor  the  military  aurlout,  aa  yel  undiatinguiiihed 
I7  annorial  blazonnr.  On  hia  bead  ii  either  a  cylindrical  helmet,  wilboat  the  avenUile,  or  a  cap  of  cloth  or  fur- 
It  ii  difficult,  from  the  atate  of  llie  impressions,  to  decide  which.  He  beari  the  knightly  shield,  asaumiug  at  this 
period  the  tnAngular  or  healer  shape,  but  exceedingly  curred  or  embowed,  and  emblazoned  with  the  three  liotia, 
irleapardi,  poMusU  regardaiU,  in  pole,  which  ore  lint  seen  on  the  ahield  of  Richard  I, 

"  The  spur  worn  at  this  period  was  the  goad  or  pryck  spur,  without  a  rowel.  The  principal  weapons  of  the 
knights  were  the  lance,  the  sword,  and  the  batlle-axe.  The  shape  of  die  sword  may  be  best  ascertained  from  the 
effigy  of  King  John,  who  holds  one  in  his  hand ;  the  pomniel  is  diamond  shaped,  and  has  an  oval  carity  in  the 

ji  soldiery  tbogbt  with  bills,  long  and  croa»4>owa,  slinga,  dobs,  and  a  variety  of  rade  bnt  terrific 
I  aa  scyibea  lastened  to  poles,  (the  falcaatrum.)  and  a  aort  of  apear,  with  a  hook  on  one  aide,  called 
The  arbalast,  or  croaa-bow,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  invented  in  the  prerious  reign,  bat  Wace  mentioaa 
sen  known  to  the  Normana  before  the  ConqoeaL     Engines  of  war,  called  the  mongonell  and  the  pe- 
■nn,  UK  miDwiug  heavy  atonea,  are  mentioned  by  Guliel.  Britla,'in  his 'Phillippeis,' (lib.  7;) — _ 
Intnre*  rtoshjs  pfltruls  mLttit  sb  bimj 
Asfldue  ispldei  mufoiieUiuqua  mlaorcc. 
"In  the  cloee  rolla  of  John  ia  an  order  to  the  Bailiff  of  Porcheater.  to  cause  machines  for  flinging  atones,  colled 
pMnria  and  mangonelli,  to  be  made  for  the  king's  aerrice,  and  to  let  Drogo  de  Dieppe  and  bii  companiona  have 
inxi  sod  other  thius  necesoaiy  for  making  of  them,     Philip  sent  to  hi*  aou  Louis  a  military  engine,  called  the 
Mlmiiine,  (b^  neigbboar,)  to  batter  the  walla  of  Dover  Castle." 


K.Jchn.  Now.MT.Chatillon,  what  would  France 

withnaT 
Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  ipeake  the  king  of 
France, 
b  mj  bebarionr,  to  the  rmeKj, 
na  bonow'd  majeity,  of  England  here. 
£!>■  A  Krange  beginiuog ! — borrow'd  majoit]'  ? 
K.  John,  Silence,  good  mother :  hear  tne  em- 

ChaL  Philip  of  France,  in  ri^t  end  true  behalf 
^Jtfitj  decaaMd  brother  Geffrsy's  son, 
Attiuif  Plutigenet,  lays  moit  lawful  claim 
To  thU  ^  i^ind,  and  the  territoriec. 


To  Ireland,  Poictien,  Anjou,  Toimine,  Haioe ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aiide  the  sword 
Which  iways  usurpinglj  these  several  ticlea. 
And  put  ihe  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew,  and  rij^t  royal  soTereien. 

k.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  theae  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlmeot :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth, 
The  fiirthost  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.   Boar  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 

Be  thou  s«  lightning  m  (ha  eyes  of  France ; 
Fw-  ere  tbon  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 


ACT  I. 


KING  JOHN, 


SCEIfE    !• 


The  thunder  of  my  cannoo  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence  !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to*t.     Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pebibroke. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right 
for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than 
your  right. 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me  : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northan^tonshire,  who  whispers 

Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judgM  by  you. 
That  e*er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —     [Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriffs  with  Robert  Faulcohbridoe, 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 

This  expedition*s  charge. — What  men  are  you  ? 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I ;  a  gentleman 
Born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son, 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Cceur-de-lion  knighted  in  mp  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  F  aulconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king; 
That  is  well  known,  and,  as  I  think,  one  fadier : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidenoe. 

Ba^t.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  fbr  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  &ir  five  himdred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  cuard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  ! 

K.  John.   A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,  being 
younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Ba^t.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 
O !  old  sir  Robert,  fiither,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.   Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 
lent  us  here ! 
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Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur- de-lion's  &ce; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  ti^e  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak  ; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 
Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-&ce,  like  my  &ther. 
With  that  half-face,  would  be  have  all  my  land ; 
A  half-faced  groat  five-hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  UfM, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much. — 

Bast.  Well,  sir;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  : 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  Other's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak, 
But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shares 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 
As  I  have  heard  my  &ther  speak  himself. 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death. 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his : 
And,  if  he  were,  be  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  &lse,  the  fault  was  hers. 
Which  &ult  Ues  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's. 
My  brother  mi^t  not  claim  him,  nor  your  fiither, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.    This  concludes, — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  Other's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  ShaU,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  b  not  his  ? 

Ba^t.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 
Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
And  like  tliy  brother  to  enjoy  thy  land. 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  jao  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd ;  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  **  Look,  where  three-fiu*- 

things  goes," 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  fenc^ : 
I  woukl  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
Eli.  I  like  thee  well.    Wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 
Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance. 


Vonr  faca  hatb  got  6*e  hundred  powidi  a  year. 
Yet  sell  yoiU'  bee  br  five  pence,  and  'tit  omt. — 
UMlam.  I'll  follow  joD  onto  the  death. 

£Ii.  Nay,  I  woold  have  you  go  before  me  ibidier. 

Btul.  Oor  eauntry  mamien  giTe  our  betten 

K.Joh%.  What  ia  thy  naoMt 

Ba*l.  Philip,  my  liege ;  ao  ii  my  name  begun ; 
Phil^,  good  c4d  sir  Robert's  wifa'i  eldect  loii. 

£.  JbAit.  From  hencefivth  boar  hii  name  wfaoae 
form  thoa  bearaat: 
Kneel  ttum  down  Philip,  bat  rise  more  great ; 
Aiiw  air  Richaid,  and  PkaCagenet. 

Biut.  Brother,  by  the  mother'a  side,  gire  me 
yoarbaiuli 
Hy  bttier  gare  me  hooour,  yonn  gave  laud. — 
Now  bloaaed  be  the  hour,  by  ni^  or  di^, 
When  I  WM  got  air  Bobert  waa  away. 


£ji.  The  Terr  "P^  of  Pbutaganet  !— 
I  am  thy  graudune,  Richanl :  call  me  so. 

Bast'  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
thonghl 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dan 

And  hare  ia  hare,  t 
Near  or  br  olf,  well  won  ia  niU  well  shoti 
And  I  am  I.  bowe'er  I  wai  begot. 

K.  John.  Oa,  Pankonbridge :  now  haat  thoa  thy 

A  kndleaa  knight  makea  (hee  a  laodsd  'a)air«.— 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  mutt  speed 
For  France,  fbr  Fiance,  for  it  ia  more  than  need. 

Btut.  Brother,  adieu:  good  fbrtone  come  to  tbee. 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  biHieaty. 

[Examt  aUbutikt  Bailard. 


A  foot  of  hoMtir  better  than  I  waa, 

But  many  w  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 

VeU,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady  : — 

"Good  den,  ahr  Rkhard." — " God-a-m«rcy.  fet- 

kJw;"— 
kiA  if  hia  name  be  Oeorge,  I'll  call  hhn  Peter ; 
For  ww-made  honour  dodi  fbivet  men's  names : 
'Ti*  too  raapeaire,  and  too  sociable, 
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For  your  conversion.    Now  your  traveller,— 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  meas : 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  ia  snffic'd, 
Why  then  I  auck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
^  ^cked  man  of  countries  :— ■'  My  dear  sii 
Thns  lewiDg  on  mine  elbow  I  bepn, 
"Ishallbeaeecbyou" — that  ia  qaesticKi  now 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  kBC-boiA :- 


"  O  sir,"  says  answer,  "  at  your  beat  coinmaDd ; 

At  your  employment;  at  your  service,  sir:" — 

■t  No,  sir,"  says  question,  "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would. 

Saving  io  dialogue  of  complimeat, 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apenniaes, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclosion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipml  society, 

And  Su  the  monnting  spirit,  like  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  la  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 

And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no  ; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sneet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn, 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising.^ 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  T  hath  aha  no  husband. 

That  will  take  pains  lo  bk>w  a  horn  before  her  1 

Enter  LaifyPAULConBiuDQE,aR(/ Janes  Go RNET. 

O  me .'  it  is  my  mother. — How  now,  good  lady .' 

What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F.    Where  is  that  stave,  thy  brother? 
where  is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  T 

Batt.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son  T 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  migh^  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  s«n,  that  you  seek  so? 

LadyF.  Sir  R«ben's  son !  Ay,  thou  unreverond 

Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scom'st  then  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thpn. 

Bait.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 

Gut.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 
Batt.  Philip  ?— spar 

There's  toys  abroad :  anon  I'll  toQ  tl 

{Exit  Gurnet. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  an-  Robett's  son  : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-&iday,  aitd  ne'er  broke  his  fest. 
Sir  Rtdiert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess, 
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Could  be  get  me  ?     Sir  Rt^rt  could  not  do  it : 
We    know  his    handy-work.  —  Therefore,   good 

mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  fbr  these  Bmba  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady.  F.  Hast  tbini  conspired  with  ihy  brother. 

That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine 

honour? 
What  means  this  acorn,  then  most  untoward  knave  ! 

Batt.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basiliaeo- 
like. 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  sbonUer. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son; 
1  have  disctaim'd  air  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  nay  father: 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope;  who  was  it,  mother T 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulcoa- 
bridge  T 

Batt.  As  taithtiilly  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Cceur-de-lioo  was  thy 
father. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
'Fa  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven !  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  chargei 
That  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Batt.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
A  nd  so  doth  yours ;  your  &ult  was  not  your  fidly  : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  BWelesB  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Ricluird'a  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  Ihanb  thee  for  my  fether  I 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got.  I'll  send  his  eonl  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  vrill  show  thea  to  my  kin; 

And  thev  shall  say,  when  Ritihard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadat  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  nn: 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  'twas  not. 

[Exnml- 
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Enter,  on  one  tide,  llie  Archduke  of  Aut 
and  FoTca ;  on  the  other,  Philip,  Kin, 
France,  and  Forces ;  Lewis,  Cohsta: 
Akthub,  and  AtlendanU. 


Lew.  Before  Ansiers  well  met,  bme  Anetria. — 
Aithnr,  that  great  tore-ruDDer  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  hia  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wara  in  PalettiDe, 
By  thia  breve  duke  came  early  to  hi*  gniTe ' 
AimI,  for  amendi  to  hia  poatetitf, 
At  Dor  imponance  hither  ia  he  come. 
To  apread  hia  coloura,  bi^,  io  thy  behalf ; 
And  to  rebuke  the  tuurpalioa 
Of  thy  uDnetural  uncle,  Engliah  John  : 
Embrace  him,  lore  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arih.  Ood  ahall&i^Te  you  CtEur-de-lioo's  death, 
The  rather,  dut  you  give  hit  oA*(mDg  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  winp  of  war. 
I  pre  you  welcome  nith  a  powerieas  hand. 
Bat  with  ■  heart  fiill  of  uostained  lore : 
Welcome  before  the  gatea  of  Aq^ms,  duke. 

Leu;,  A  noble  boy !     Who  would  not  do  thee 
rirfit? 

AuMl.  TIpOD  tby  cheek  lay  I  this  xealona  kias, 
Aa  B«al  to  diis  indenture  of  my  lore  ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  do  more  return. 
Till  Aogien,  and  the  right  thou  haat  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore, 
Wbooe  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean'a  roaring  tides, 
And  coopa  from  other  ktids  her  islandeni, 
Etoc  till  that  Eagbod,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  waMr-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  fin's ign  pnrposea, 
Eiea  till  that  ntmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king  :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  foDow  arms. 

Q»ut.  O  '.  take  hia  mother'a  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks, 
Till  yonr  strong  hand  ahall  help  to  give  him  strength, 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  yonr  love. 

Autl.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift 
their  aworda 
Id  anch  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work.    Our  canmn  ahall 
be  bent 
Aguut  the  browi  of  thia  reaisting  town: — 


Call  for  our  chiefeM  men  of  diaciptine, 
To  cull  the  plota  of  beat  adrantagee. 
We'll  lay  before  thia  town  our  ruyal  bonea. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Freochmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  thia  boy. 

Cotut.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  yonr  embassy. 
Lest  unadvia'd  you  stain  your  aworda  with  blood. 
My  lord  ChatiUon  may  from  Engtaud  bnuE 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  warj 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haate  ao  indirectly  shed. 
Enter  CHATiu^n. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — lo,  npon  tliy  wish. 
Our  messenger,  ChatilloD,  ia  arriT'd. — 
What  Engluid  says,  »ay  briefly,  gentle  knd  ; 
We  coldly  pauae  for  thee :  ChatiUon,  speak. 

Chat,  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege. 
And  stir  them  np  against  a  mightier  taak. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  :  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  atay'd,  hare  given  him  timH 
To  land  his  legions  all  aa  soon  as  L 
Hia  marches  are  expedient  to  thia  town ; 
His  forcea  strong,  his  soldieia  confident. 
With  him  aloDg  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  XiA  stirring  him  to  bkiod  and  strife : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spun; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd. 
And  all  th*  unsettled  humoun  of  the  land : 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  laces,  and  fierce  diagons'  sploena. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  bomea, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backa. 
To  m»ke  a  hazard  of  new  forCunea  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
'Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  watt  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  aitd  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Dnimt  heard  vilhiit. 
Tlie  interruptioD  of  their  churlish  drums 
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Cutt  off  mora  drcnmstaiice ;  they  ara  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fi^;  therefore,  prepare. 
A.  Phi.  How  much  tmlook'd  for  ia  this  ex- 

AuiU  By  how  nroch  tuiexpected,  by  ao  mnch 
We  miut  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  coorase  monnteth  with  occagion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then;  we  ara  prepar'd. 

Enter  Shtg  JoHii,  Euiroa,  Blaitcb,  At  Batlard, 

Pkkbr6kb,  and  forca. 

K.John.  Peace  be  toTrance;  if  France  in  peace 

Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  onr  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Whiles  we,  Ood's  wrathfiil  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  peace  to 

K.  Phi.  PeacebetoEo^and;  if  dwt  war  return 
From  France  to  En^ud,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  En^and's  sake. 
With  burden  of  onr  armour  hero  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  onra  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  then  from  kmng  En^and  art  m  &r, 
That  tbou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequeoce  ot  posterity, 
Ont&ced  in&nt  state,  and  dooe  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  riitne  of  the  crown. 
Look  hero  upon  thv  brother  Geffrey's  &ce : 
ThMe  eyes,  these  browa,  wera  moulded  out  of  his : 
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This  little  abstract  doth  coDtain  that  larae. 
Which  died  in  Oeffray,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  vtrfume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom, 
And  this  his  son :  En^and  was  GelirOT's  ri^^t. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's,  in  the  name  of  Ood. 
How  conies  it,  then,  that  thou  art'call'd  a  king. 
When  living  bkiod  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thoa  o'ennaatereat  1 

K.  John.  Front  whom  hast  tbou  this  great  com- 
misaiwi,  France, 
To  draw  mr  answer  from  thy  siticlea  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stira 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  anthority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  bath  mode  me  guardian  to  this  boy  ; 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong. 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack !  thou  dost  Qaorp  authori^. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse  :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  dowD. 

EU,  Who  is  it,  then  dost  call  usurper,  F  ranee  1 

Con*t.  Let  me  make  answer: — thy  usar{nng  son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shall  be  king. 
That  tbou  mav'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

.  Contt.  My  {>ed  was  ever  to  thv  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  featura  to  his  &ther  Oeffr^, 
Thau  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  deril  to  his  dam- 


ACT   II. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCENE   1. 


M.y  boy  a  bastard !    By  my  son),  I  diink. 
His  &dier  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thon  wert  his  mother. 

EU,  There*s  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
&ther. 

Cbfis^.  There^s  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

AusL  Peace! 

Basi.  Hear  the  crier. 

Ausl.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast,  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  *a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I*U  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  kx>k  to't ;  i*  fiiith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

BUmch.  O !  well  did  he  become  that  lion*s  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

BcLsL  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides*  shoes  upon  an  ass. — 
But,  ass,  rU  take  that  burden  from  your  back. 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulderB  crack. 

AusU  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  dea&  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.  PhL  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do 
straight. 

Lew.  Women  and  fiwls,  break  off  your  con- 
feroDce. — 
IGng  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 
En^nd,  aad  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  ckim  of  thee. 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K,  John,   My  life  as  soon :    I  do  defy  thee, 
France. — 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yiekl  thee  to  my  hand. 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  Pll  give  thee  more. 
Than  e*er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

£lu  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

ConsU  Do,  chikl,  go  to  it*  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cheny,  and  a  (ig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  €kK>d  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

Canst.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does, 
or  no! 
His  grandam's  WFtmgs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor 

eyes. 
Which  heaven  shaH  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth! 

Qmst.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 
earth! 
Call  not  me  slanderer :  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.    This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  chikl ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

JT.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 


That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 

But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her,  the  plague 

On  this  romoved  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 

And  with  her  plague  her  sin :  his  injuiy 

Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 

All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 

And  all  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvi^  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  .doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wickeil 
will; 
A  woman's  will :  acanker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady!  pause,  or  be  more  tem- 
perate. 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  ciy  aim 
To  these  ill -tuned  repetitions. — , 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers :  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  toalls. 

Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls  T 

K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  \tse\t 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loring  subjects, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loring  men  of  *Angiers,  Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parie. 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage ;  therefore,  hear  us 
first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  fiill  of  wrath, 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege. 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones* 
That  as  a  waist    o  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  fh>m  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king. 
Who  painfiiUy,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a  counteroheck  before  your  gates. 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks^ 
Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle*, 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shakine  fever  in  your  waUs, 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  make  a  foitbless  error  in  your  ears  : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both. 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  dirinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  youne  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother,  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  befoie  your  town» 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  chiM, 
Religiously  provokes.    Be  pleased,  then. 
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And  then  onr  amu,  like  to  a  mozzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  hava  all  otTetice  seal'd  up : 
Out  canDODs'  malice  TBinlf  shall  be  Bpeot 
Against  th'  invDhieiBbla  clondB  of  hea*eD ; 
And  with  a  blesBed  and  nnvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swordg,  and  helmata  all  onbrnia'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lua^  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  gpoat  agaiut  your  town, 
Aud  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pesa  our  proffipr'd  offer, 
'Tia  not  the  rounder  of  your  old-&c'd  waDs 
Caa  bide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 
Though  all  these  English,  and  Sieir  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  iq  their  rude  circumfereuce. 
Then,  tell  us ;  shall  your  ci^  call  a»  lord, 
la  that  behalf  which  we  hare  challeng'd  it, 
Or  ehall  wa  give  the  signal  to  onr  rue. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  posaeasion  f 

Cit.  In  brie^  we  are  tlie  king  of  England's  sub- 

For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  htdd  diia  town. 
K,  John.  Aclinowledge  than  the  king,  and  let 

Cit.  That  can  We  not ;  but  be  ^t  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  li^ :  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gatea  against  the  world. 
K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  T 
And,  if  nnt  that,  I  bring  yoa  witneaeea. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand lieana  of  England's  Inved, — 


Btul.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  thair  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods  as 

Ba*t.  Some  bastards,  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  hia  free  to  contradict  hia  claim. 
Git.  Till  you  compound  whose  rig^t  is  wonbieat. 
We  {at  the  wordiest  hold  the  right  fiom  both. 
K.  John.  Then  Ood  forgive  the  sin  of  all  tbiMe 

That  to  their  everlasting  rendeace 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  611  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadAil  trial  of  our  kingdom's  kine! 
K.  PhL  Amen,  Amen. — Mount,  Cavaliers!  to 

Bast.  St.  Oaorge,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and 

SitB  on  his  horaabeck  at  mine  hoateas'  door. 
Teach  ns  some  fence! — [3b  Aubtua.]— Sirrah. 

were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  liooeaa, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  yonr  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monater  of  yon. 
Autt.  Peace  !  do  more. 

Bait.  O  !  tremble,  fiir  yon  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'L 
set  forth 
In  best  anpoiotment  all  onr  regimanta. 

Biut.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 

K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  bo;— [7b  Lawis.]— and  at 

the  other  hill 

Command  the  rest  to  stand. — Ood,  and  our  right  l 

[EMMnt. 


'Hu  BftMe— oeBT  Adglen. 


ScKMC  II.— Tha  Suii«. 

Jlarumt  and  excwtiont ;  Oxen  a  Tttnat.     Enter  a 

Frmeh  Heraid,  with  tmmpeU,  lo  the  galti. 

F.  Her.  Yoa  men  of  Augien,  opeo  wide  yoar 

And  let  yoant  Artfanr,  doke  of  Bretagne,  in, 

Wbo  by  the  oand  of  Fiwicb  this  day  hath  mada 

Much  work  for  lean  in  maaj  ui  Eadish  mother, 

Whose  aom  lie  seatter'd  on  the  blee£iig  gnraiid : 

Manj  a  widow's  husband  grorelliiig  lies, 

Coldly  embraciiu  the  disccdoar'd  earth, 

And  victOTT,  wiu  tittle  ion,  doth  plaj 

trpoD  the  dUKioK  bnnnen  of  the  French, 

Who  are  at  hatiC  trtumphaotly  diaplaj'd. 

To  enter  cooqnerors,  and  to  proclaim 

Artfanr  of  Bretagne,  En^and's  lung,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  Engtuh  Herald,  leilh  Crumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiera,  ring  your 
beUs: 
King  John,  your  liinK  and  En^and'a,  doth  approach, 
Conimander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Theb  Bimonrs,  that  mareh'd  heoce  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gih  with  FrenchmeD'a  blood. 
Tbere  slnck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
Tbal  is  remored  by  n  staff  of  France ; 
Oar  cf^urs  do  return  in  those  same  band*, 
That  did  display  them  wheu  we  firat  msrch'd  forth ; 
And  like  a  jdly  troop  of  huntsmen  come 
Onr  lusty  English,  all  with  pureed  hands. 
Dyed  in  the  dying  daughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  vtes,  and  ore  the  victon  way. 

GL  HerELldB,fn]moffaaTtawerBweim^t  behold, 
From  firat  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 


Strength  match'd  with  strengdi,  and  power  con- 
fronted power ; 

Both  are  alike  ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  mast  prore  greateat :  while  they  weigh  *o  even. 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  tide.  King  John,  viilh  hii  power, 
Eunof^BuiiicK,  and  the  Baitard  ;  atlheolher. 
King  Pbiup,  Lewis,  Adst&u,  and  forces. 
K.  John,  France,  hast  then  yet  mon  blood  to 

cast  BWKJ  I 

Say,  shall  the  cnrrent  of  evr  right  roam  on  1 
Whose  passage,  ves'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  nstire  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturb'd  eren  thy  coofiuing  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  hb  silrer  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean.  ' 

K,  Phi.  England,  thou  hsst  not  MT'd  one  drop 
of  blood. 
Id  this  hot  trial,  mote  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  kist  more :  and  by  this  band  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  OTeriaoks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  onr  just-bome  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
OracinE  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slauGhter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kinp. 

Bate.  Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  gloi;  towers. 
When  the  rich  btood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire. 
O  !  DOW  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fanga ; 
And  now  he  foasta,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  1 
Cry,  havock,  kiugs  !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confiuion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death! 
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ACT  n. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCENE  II. 


K»  John,  Whose  party  do  the  townsmeo  yet  ad- 
mit? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England,  who's  your 
king? 

at*  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K,  Phi.  Know  him  in  ns,  that  here  hold  up  his 
right. 

K.  John.  In  ns,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barrM  gates. 
Kings  of  our  fear ;  imtil  otir  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and  deposed. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers  float 
you,  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royBl  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town.    « 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths. 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawPd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
Pd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  imfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point; 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion, 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victoiy. 
How  like  you  this  wUd  counsel,  mightv  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground. 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king. 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.    Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you 
assault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  ci^*8  bosom. 

Aust.  I  m)m  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south, 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O,  prudent  discipline !  From  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other-s  mouth : 

[Aside. 
V\\  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away ! 

Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to 
stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  &ir-fac*d  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Pjersever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 
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K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  &vour :  we  are  bent  to 
hear. 

(^   That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 
Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beau^. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Bbmch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete  of,  sayi  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  ftdness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O !  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  jdin, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match. 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself  - 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  h\w>d  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel  I'd  :  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  caird  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli.    Son,  list  to  this  conjunction;   make  this 
match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough. 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bk)om  that  promises  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal,  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cil.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son, 


Can  JD  tliia  book  of  beinty  read,  I  hwe, 
Hat  dowry  «ha]]  wekb  equal  with  a  queen  : 
Pot  Adjoo,  and  &ir  Taoiuiia,  Maine,  Poictiara, 
Aad  aD  that  we  npoo  tlus  «de  tbe  wa 
(Escept  this  ci^  DOW  bj  na  boaieg'd) 
Kind  liable  to  oar  crown  and  dignity, 
Shan  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
Id  titles,  hooonrs,  aod  promotiODa, 
A)  she  in  beann',  edacatioa,  blood, 
Holda  haod  with  any  prioceai  of  the  Worid. 
K.Fhi.  WhaI«ay'uthoQ,bo7l  biok  in  the  iady'i 

Lev.  1  do,  my  lord ;  aod  in  her  eye  1  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  mirncle. 
The  (hadow  of  myself  form'd  in  hir  eye, 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  ton, 


u,  and  makes  yonr  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest,  I  oeier  bv'd  myself, 
TIU  DOW  Infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[  WhupeTi  mlk  Blahcb. 
Batl.  Drawn  in  tbe  flatterina  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wnnkle  of  her  brow, 
And  quaner'd  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 

Himself  lore's  traitor:  this  is  pil;  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  qnarter'd,  there  should 

bo, 
Id  sach  a  bve,  to  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blaiidi.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will; 


Or  if  yon  will,  to  speak  n 

I  wU  enfiirce  it  easily  to  my  lore. 

further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 

That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  bve, 

llan  this, — that  nothioe  do  I  see  in  you, 

Tbon^  cbnrtish  thougnta  thenwelves  should   be 

your  judge. 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.Jcht,  What  »^ these  young  ones?    What 
wy  you,  my  mece  1 

BloTieh.  That  she  is  bouod  in  honour  stiQ  to  do 
What  yon  in  wisdom  slill  Touchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin :  can  you 
kire  this  lady  1 

Lew.  tiag,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love. 
For  I  do  lore  her  most  nnfeiffnedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  pre  Vokpie—en,  Toaraine, 
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Poictiers,  and  Anjon,  these  live  provinces, 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  mariw  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 
K.  PM.  It  likes  us  well.— Young  princes,  closf 

I  am  well  assur'd. 


your  bends. 
itL  And  your  lips  too ;  for, 


AuiL  And  your  lips  to 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  we 

K.  Phi.   Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  yotir 

Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Maty's  chapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnia'd.— 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  T 
1  know,  she  is  not ;  far  this  match,  made  np, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  t  tell  me,  who  knows. 
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Lam-  Sbe  ia  ead  and  pasaioaaM  at  yoor  bighoeoa' 

t«Dt. 

K.  Phi.  A.nd,  bj  ray  fiiith,  this  leagne,  tiiat  we 
have  made, 
Will  give  her  mdoeas  very  little  cure. — 
Itrollier  of  Eogland,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  1     Id  her  right  we  came. 
Which  we,  God  knows,  bare  tum'd  another  way, 
To  our  own  Tantage. 

K.  /oAn.  We  wtU  heal  np  all ; 

for  we'll  create  youn;  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Eichmond,  and  thia  rich  &ir  towo 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance  : 
Some  speedy  meaaonger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — 1  trust  we  shall, 
Ifnotfillupthe  measure  of  her  will, 
Vet  in  some  meaaure  aatiafy  her  ao. 
That  we  aliall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we.  as  well  aa  haate  will  autfer  ua. 
To  thia  utilook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp. 

\Exeiaa  aUbiUlJte  Bastard.— The  CUaent 
Tclirefrom  Ihe  leatU. 

Bast.  Mad  world!  madkings!  mad  coropoaition! 
lohn,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
I  lath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
Vnd  France,  whose  armour  coaacienca  buckled  on, 
Whom  zeal  and  chari^  brought  to  the  field, 
\a  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil. 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  £e  pate  of  taitb, 
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That  duly  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, — 

Who  hanng  do  external  thing  to  kue 

But  the  word  maid, — cheata  Ue  poor  maid  of  that ; 

That  amoolh-bced  gentleman,  ticldingcomiDodJty , — 

Commodin',  the  bias  of  the  worU ; 

The  world,  who  of  iCaelf  is  peised  well, 

JWade  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 

Till  this  advantage,  ^is  vile  drawing  bias 

This  away  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makea  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent ; 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 

Thia  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapp'd  on  tbe  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  Jiia  own  deterrain'd  aid. 

From  a  reaolv'd  and  faoQaurable  war. 

To  a  moat  base  and  vile-coDcluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodiQ'? 

But  (or  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 

When  his  (air  angela  would  salute  my  palm ; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  railetfa  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whilea  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  mi). 

And  say,  there  ia  no  ain,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  &itb  upon  commodi^. 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  1  wiU  WM^ip  thee  ?      [Erri. 


UiiTTk^  of  L«wii  Hid  Bl 


Sccf  E  I.— The  Snme.     The  Fmdi  King's  Tml. 
Eater  Cokstahce,  Akthuh,  and  Sausbuht. 
Cmut.  Gone  to  ba  married?  gone  1o  Bwenr  h 

Faloe  blood   to   CUse   blood  joio'd!     Gone   to   be 

friends  T 
Shall  Leww  have  Blooch,  aad  Bbnch  those  pro- 
It  ia  not  bo  ;  dioa  hnst  miaspoke,  miibenrd : 
Be  weQ  sdvia'd,  tell  o'er  thj  lale  ngaui : 


la  but  the  Tain  breath  of  i 

BeEeTe  me,  I  do  not  believe  tbee,  mno ; 

I  hate  a  king's  <Mth  to  the  cootrar]'. 

Thmi  shall  be  puoish'd  for  thus  frightiag  me. 

For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  feare ; 

Oppreta'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fotre ; 

A  widow,  htisbandteBS,  sobject  to  fearai 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears; 

And  though  thoD  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 

With  mj  Tex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  tmce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  doat  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  f 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  oo  my  son  T 

Wbat  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  T 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 

Like  a  proud  river  peeriog  o'er  his  bounds? 

Be  these  sad  signs  conlirnierB  of  thy  words  1 

Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  firmer  tale, 

But  this  (Hie  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  tme. 

Sal.  Aetme,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false, 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Catut.  O.'  ifthouteachmetobelieve thisBorrow, 
Tatcb  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 
At  doth  the  fnty  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fell,  and  die. — 
Lewia  marry  Bhoch!     O,  boyl   then  where  art 

Prance  friend  with  £n^and !  what   beconies  of 

Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  bath  made  tbee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I.  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Qmtl.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinons  is, 
A*  'i  makjM  harmtul  all  that  apeak  of  it 


Arlh.  1  do  beseech  yon,  madam,  be  content. 

Comt.  If  thou,  that  bldd'st  me  be  content,  woi' 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  sUnderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  wich  foul  moles,  and  eye-ofTending  marks, 
1  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  1  should  not  lore  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Natnre  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  fortune,  O! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee : 
Sh'  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  Francn 
To  tread  down  foir  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurpioa  John ! — 
Tell  me,  ihon  fellow,  is  not  France  fonwonil 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  ander-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kin^. 

Corut,  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt :  1  will  not  gn 
with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud. 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  atate  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble;  for  my  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  euth 
Can  hold  it  up ;  here  I  and  sorrows  ut; 
Hero  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it, 

[5Ae  till  on  At  ground. 
Enter  King  John.  JiTin^  Philip,  Lewis,  Blaitcu, 

EbiROK,  Bastard,  ^vbtsja,  and  AUendanU, 

K.Phi.  'Tistrue,fBird8Ughter;  and  this  blessed 

Ever  in  PraDce  shall  be  kept  festJval : 
To  solemntse  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold: 
The  yearly  course,  that  brines  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 
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'     Conit.  A  wickod  daj,  oud  aol  a  holy  dnj ! 

[Ritmg. 
What  hath  this  da;  deserr'd  1  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
Among  the  high  tddes,  ia  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  daj  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppressioD,  penury  : 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cnisa'd : 


But  on  this  day,  let  aeamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  br^i,  that  are  not  thb  day  made  : 
This  da^  an  things  begun  come  to  ill  eiid ; 
Yen,  &ith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change! 
K.  Phi.  By  henTen,  lady,  you  shall  hara    no 

To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  di^. 
Hare  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  f 

CoTut.  You  have  besuil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty,  woich,  being  toucb'd  and  tried. 


ProTes  valueless.    You  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 
You  csme  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours; 
The  grappling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  io  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppre»aion  bath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  peljur'd  kings! 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  pence  ;  but,  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  peijur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me !  O,  hoar  me  1 

Aust.  Lady  Cooatanco,  peace ! 

Const.  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a 

O,  Lymogss!  O,  Austria!  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward; 
Tbon  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  Rght 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  leach  thee  safety '.  thou  art  perjur'd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  i&mping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  par^ !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  1 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  &II  over  to  my  foes  T 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  ahame, 
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And  bong  a  cairs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Ami,  O,  that  a  man  should  apeak  those  words 

Bml,  And  hang  a  catTs-akin  on  those  recreant 

Au*l.  Thou  dar'at  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 
Bait.  And  hang  a  calfa-akin  on  those  recreant 

£1  John.  We  like  not  this :  thou  dost  forget  thy- 


seE 


ETiter  PARnui^B. 


K,  Pki.  Herecomes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pond.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven. 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  en-and  is. 
I  Pandulph,  offliir  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  Rgainat  the  church,  our  holy  n 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archlnthop 
Of  Caotertiury,  from  that  holy  see  I 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.   What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  tlus  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more^ — that  do  Italian  priest 


ACT  m. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCKIfS   I. 


Shan  titfae  or  toll  in  our  dominioDs ; 
But  ms  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  u[^old. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  teQ  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  hhn,  and  his  usurp*d  authority. 

K.  Pfd.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in 
this. 

JT.   John.   Though  3rou,  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Breading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish, 
Yet  I,  abne,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  finends  my  foes. 

Pond.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs*d,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  caird, 
Canonized,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

OmsL  O !  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile 
Good  fiither  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  turses ;  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pond,  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  con  do  no 
right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 
For  he  that  holds  ms  kingdom  hoMs  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pond.  Philfp  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic. 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look*st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  F  ranee  repent. 
And  by  disjoining  hands  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

BasL  And  hang  a  calTs-skin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs, 
Because — 

Bast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say*st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  diiference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 

BUmeh.  That*s  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast!   the  devil  tempts 
thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her 
foith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const*  O I  if  thou  grant  ray  need, 
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Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  fiiith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  woukl  live  again  by  death  of  need : 
O !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  fiuth  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov*d,  and  answers  not  to 
this. 

Const.  O !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calPs-skin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex*d,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pand.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs*d  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  &ther,  make  my  person 
vours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  soub 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link*d  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  fiiith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our- royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. 
No  longer  than  we  welLbould  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmeared  and  overstainM 
With  slaughter*s  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  diiference  of  incensed  kings  : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  ktely  purged  of  blood. 
So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fost  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  ; 
Unswear  fiiith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity'  ?    O !  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless*d 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England^s  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church. 
Or  let  the  chureh,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother*s  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may*st  hoM  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
A  chaTd  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  nnr  hand,  but  not  my  &ith. 

Pand.  So  mak*st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set*st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  asainst  thy  tongue.    O !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  neaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform*d. 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
What  since  thou  swor*st  is  sworn  against  thyself. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  whksh  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill« 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  fisdsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  now  burned. 
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ACT   III. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCEUE   III. 


It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion. 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st, 
A.nd  mak*st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them;  but.,  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee. 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off. 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Wiirt  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew,  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Aeainst  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter^  men  ? 
ShaU  braying  trumpets,  and  k)ud  churlish  drums. 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

0  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack !  how  Dew 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne*er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  gO  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O  !  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 
Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.    What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  up- 
holds. 
His  honour.    O !  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour. 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on.     * 
Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need.— England,  Pll  &11 

from  thee. 
Qmst.  O,  &ir  return  of  banished  majesty ! 
Eli.  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  thb  hour  within 

this  hour. 
Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun^s  o^eixiast  with  blood :  fair  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  ham  a  hand, 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may*st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Orandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  played. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there 
my  life  dies. 
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K.  John.    Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  to- 
gether.—  {Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  bumM  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire. 
Look  to  thyself:  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To 
arms  let*s  hie !  [Ezeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums,  excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard  with 

AusTRiA^s  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 

hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And   pours  down   mischief.     Austria*s  head,   lie 

there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John,  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — Philip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  paiiA 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  IH. — The  Same. 

Alarums ;  txcursions ;  retreat.  Enter  King  Jobn, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastardy  Hubert,  and 
Lords. 

K.  Jolm.  So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [  To  Eunor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[  To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  fother  was. 
Arth.  O!  thb  will  make  my  mother  die  with 

grief. 
K.  John.  Cousin, — [  To  the  Bastard."] — away  for 
England  :  haste  before ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 
Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me 
back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness : — Grandam,  I  will  pray  ' 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John,  Coz,  farewell. 

[Exit  Bastard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  aside. 
K.  John,  Come  hither,  Hubert.     O !  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
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Lhrna  in  thi*  baMm,  dearW  cheiished. 
(iiTe  me  tbj  haDd.    J  had  a  thing  to  Mf , — 
Bat  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  beaveD,  Hubert,  I  Btn  almost  aBham'd 
To  SIT  what  good  retpect  I  bare  of  thee. 

/fui.  I  am  much  boundea  to  your  nujestj. 

K.  Johtt.  Oood  Mend,  thoa  hast  no  cause  to 

Bat  tboa  shaft  hsra :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  il 
Vet  it  ibaU  ettme,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  bad  a  thing  to  lay, — bat  let  it  go. 
The  «an  ia  in  the  heafen,  and  the  prand  day, 
Attended  with  the  jdeasurea  of  the  world, 


Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  nwds, 

To  give  me  audience : — if  the  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongne  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night : 

If  tfaia  aame  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  Burty  spirit,  melancholy, 

Hnd  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heeTT,  thick, 

(Wtuch,    else,   runs    tklding  ap   ancl   down    the 

Making  that  idiot,  lau^ter,  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes,} 


Or  if  that  thou  coutd'st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongne,  using  conceit  alone, 
Wjthont  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  woold  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But  ah  1  I  inll  not : — yet  I  h>vo  thee  well ; 
Aod,  by  my  troth,  1  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  under- 
take. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  hea»en,  I  would  do  it. 

S.  John,  Do  not  I  know,  thou  wouM'stl 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert— Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
Ou  food'  yoong  boy:  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  frieod. 
He  i«  a  rery  serpent  in  my  way ; 

~'~  ~       'it  this  foot  of  mme  doth  tread. 


He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  nnderatand  mel 
ThoD  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hab.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Knou^ 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee; 
I  Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 
Reinember. — Madatn,  fere  you  well : 
I'll  send  [hose  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin :  gc. 

Hubert  shall  be  yonr  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  truedaty.— On  toward Calais,ho!  [Bxamt. 
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ACT    III. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCEl^K  IV. 


Scene  IV.— The  Same.     The  French  King's 

Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pahdulph,  and 

AtUndanU. 

K  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered,  and  disjoint  from  fellowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort!   all  shall  jet  go 
weU. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  weQ,  when  we  have  run 
soiU? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?     Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta*en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example.    Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look,  who  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th*  eternal  spirit  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo  now,  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady:   comfort,  gentle 
Constance. 

Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  endii  all  counsel,  true  redress, 
Death,  death. — O,  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vauhy  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !     Miseiy^s  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.  O,  fair  affliction,  peace ! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry. — 
O !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder^s  mouth ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  feU  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady*s  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so. 
I  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 
I  am  not  mad : — ^I  would  to  heaven,  I  were, 
For  then,  *tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonized,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  shoukl  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
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I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses.    O !  what  love 
"     «     I  note 

In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  uhrer  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  fnends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  bvet. 
Sticking  t^ether  in  calamity. 
Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  whererore  will  I 
do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
**  O,  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hfurs  their  liberty  !** 
But  now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  &ther  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  chil^ 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  so  he^ll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.  You  are  lis  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

CoTist.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  \oaa  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fiiir  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  worll. 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure !  [E.rii, 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'U  follow  her. 

[Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make 
me  joy: 
Life  is-  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness.* 

Pand.  Before  me  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  healm. 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evik  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  eril. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  ^ink  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew,  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 
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Pand.  Yonrmind  iaaliufoathfalBiyourUood. 
Now  hear  me  ipeak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  efeo  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  \a  spenk 
Shitl  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  littls  rub, 
Oat  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Th;  foot  to  England'*  throae ;  and  therefore  mail. 
John  hath  leiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whiles  warm  life  plavs  in  that  in&nt's  reins. 
The  misplac'd  John  sbouu  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  naj,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  MepCre,  anatdi'd  wita  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisteroiuly  maintain'd  as  i^aiu'd  ; 
Aod  he,  that  standa  upon  a  slippeir  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  most  bll ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cairnot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  Bnt  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 

Pand.  Yoii,iotherigbtoftadyBlaQcbyourwife, 
MsT  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 
Lac.  And  loae  It,  lifb  aod  all,  ai  Arthur  dkl. 
Pand.  Hew  green  yon  are,  and  freah  in  this  old 

Johq^ys  you  plots ;  the  timet  conspire  with  you. 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  antme. 
Tbii  act,  so  evilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  fonh 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it ; 
No  natural  ezhahtion  in  the  sky. 
No  scspe  of  DUore,  no  distemper'd  day. 


No  comnwa  wind,  do  cnttomed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cavte. 
And  call  them  meteota,  prodigies,  and  ugns. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  beaven. 
Plainly  denoancing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  yonng  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand,  O  \  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  yoor  ap- 

If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  ;  and  then  the  haaita 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  lingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O  !  whet  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  1  have  nam'd. — The  bastard  Faulcon bridge 
Is  now  in  England  musackiDg  the  cbnrch. 
Offending  chuity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  tan  thousand  English  to  theh  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O,  noble  Dauphin  \ 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     'Tis  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence, 
For  England  go;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 
Leu).  Strong  reasons  make  stmoge  actions.    Let 
us  go: 
If  you  lay,  ^,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.     [Extunl. 


Within  the  arras:  whea  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  tb«  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shitU  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair :  ba  heedfiil.     Heoce,  and  watch. 
1  AUcnd.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

Hub.  Uncleauly  scruples:    fear  not  you:   tooli 
to't. —  [Exeunt  AUtndantt. 

I'oung  lad,  come  forth ;  [  have  Co  say  with  you. 

EaUr  Abtruiu 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

AtA.  Aa  little  prince  (having  »o  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prioce)  es  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  Dare  been  merrier. 

Arlh.  Mercy  on  mel 

Methinks,  m  body  ahoald  be  sad  bat  I : 
Yet,  1  remember,  when  i  was  in  France. 
Young  gentleman  would  be  as  sad  as  sight, 
OdIv  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
f  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  tong ; 
And  BO  1  would  be  here,  but  tluit  1  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
l»  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  1 
No,  indeed,  is't  Dot;  and  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  lore  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  [Atide.'\  If  1  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent 

He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  stidden,  and  dispatch. 

AtA.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  1  you  look  pale  to- 

tn  sooth,  I  would  yon  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  ^Tarrant,  1  lore  you  more  than  you  do  mo. 
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Hub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  p> 
my  boMUb — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Shmdng  a  paper.] 

[A*uU.]   How  DOW,  foolish  rheuml 
Tummg  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  J 
1  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it  T  is  it  not  &ir  writ  T 

Arlh.  Too  fairiy,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  eflect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes .' 

Hui.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arlh.  And  will  you  7 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arlh.  Have  you  the  heart  T     When  yonr  head 
did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  browa, 
(The  best  I  hod,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  1  did  nevpr  Rsk  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  yoar  head, 
And,  like  the  wntchfiil  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  What  lack  you  7  and,  Wherelies  your  grief ! 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  woold  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  bad  a  prince- 
Nay  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning  :  do,  an  if  you  will. 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must. —  will  you  putout  mineeyu? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  1 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  K, 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arlh.  Ah !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it. 
The  iron  of  itaeif,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes  would  drink  my  t«Brs, 
And  quench  his  Sery  indignation, 


Eien  JD  cbe  nutter  of  mine  inDoceacB : 

Nt;,  tft«r  that,  cooaiiroo  awaj  in  nut, 

Rut  fcr  coDtminiiig  Bra  to  harm  mina  aye. 

Ara  Ton  more  uubborn-hard  than  bammer'd  iron 

Ad  if  an  uigel  ahoald  hara  come  to  me, 

4ad  uM  me  Hubert  ihoald  put  <mt  miDe  eye*. 


I  would  not  bave  believ'd  him;    do  toogue  but 
Haben'i. 
HtA.  Come  foith.  [SUmp*. 

;  Se-enUr  AtUndanU,  with  tord,  iron*,  l{c. 

^j  Do  OB  I  bid  yon  do. 


Ailh.  O !  tare  me,  Hubert,  sBfe  me ! 


Ltco  with  the  fierce  look*  of  theie  bloody  meo. 
Hub.  One  me  the  iroo,  I  aay,  and   bind   hin 


Artk.    AJaa !   what  need  you  be  ■ 

I  ^n  DM  atruggle ;  I  will  stand  UoDe-atill. 
^DT  heaTeD'a  nke,  Hubert,  let  me  Dot  b«  bound. 
^*y,  bear  dm,  Hubert :  drive  these  meo  away, 
Audi  will  ait  aa  quiet  a*  a  lamb; 
I  will  DM  itir,  DOT  wiDce,  dot  apeak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  logerly. 
Thrast  bnt  these  men  away,  aod  I'll  forgive  you, 
Whaterer  tormeut  you  do  put  me  to. 
Uitb.  Go,  rtiDd  withiD :  let  me  aloue  with  him. 


1  AUtnd.  1  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [Exeunt  AUendanh. 

Arlh.  Ala* !  I  then  hare  chid  away  my  fiieud ; 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. — 
Let  him  come  buck,  that  his  compasaion  may 
Give  life  to  your*. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arlk.  la  there  no  remedy  f 

Hub.  NoDe,  but  to  loae  your  eyes. 

Arlh.  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote 

A  giHiD,  a  dn«t,  a  gnat,  a  waDdeiing  hair. 

Any  amioyHDce  in  that  precious  seose  t 

Tbeo,  feeling  what  small  tfaiop  are  boiiierous 

Yoor  vile  ioteot  mnit  need*  aeem  honiUe. 
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ACT   IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCEITE  n. 


Hub.  Is  this  your  promise?  go  to;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Artk.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me  not,  Hubert: 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O !  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo !  by  my  troth,  the  instiniment  b  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us*d 
In  undeserved  extremes  :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  bath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strewM  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  ^ght. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O!  now  you  look  like  Hubert:  all  this 
while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace !  no  more.    Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
ril  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports ; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  oflfend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence !  no  more.    Go  closely  in  with  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    A  Roam  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salis- 
BURT,  and  other  Lords.  The  King  takes  his 
StaU. 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
crown*d. 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness 
pleas*d. 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne*er  p]nck*d  oflf; 
The  M\hs  of  men  ne*er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long*d-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  dirow  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
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This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told. 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about. 
Startles  and  frights  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion*d  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 
well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  coyetoosness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault, 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  die  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patchM. 

Sal.    To   this  effect,  before   you  were   new- 
crown'd. 
We  breath*d  our  counsel ;  but  it  pleased  your  high 

ness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  weU  pleased ; 
,  Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would,  - 
'  Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  whI. 

K  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronatkin 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong; 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  b  my  fear) 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  weU, 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pem.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts. 
Both  for  myself,  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
Th*  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Whicn  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

[Hubert  whispers  the  King- 

Pem.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed : 
He  showM  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much -troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go« 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  herakis  *twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pem.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 


ACT  IT. 


KING  JOHN. 


SCKHE  II. 


K.  John,  We  cannot  bold  nxNiality's  ttroog 
band. — 
Qood  lords,  although  my  wUl  to  ghre  it  living, 
The  soit  which  you  demand  it  gone  and  dead : 
He  tdls  OS,  Aidiiir  it  deceat*d  to-night. 

SuL  Indeed,  we  £Bar'd  his  sickness  was  past  core. 

JPoa.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he 


Befijre  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  nek. 
This  must  be  answered,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K,  John.  Why  do  yon  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

SaL  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame. 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  tbme  it  in  your  game ;  and  so  (arewelL 

Pern,  Stay  yet,  loni  Salisbury;  1*11  go  with  thee, 
And  find  th'  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  fittle  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  owM  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hoU :  bad  world  the  while. 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out 
To  an  our  sorrows,  and  ere  kmg,  I  doubt. 

«  [Exeunt  Lords, 

K*  John.  They  bum  in  indignatk>n.    I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 
No  certain  lifo  achiev*d  by  others*  death. 

Enltr  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  where  is  that  bkxid. 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learned  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  toU  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arrivM. 

K.  John.  O !  where  hm  our  intelligence  been 
drunk? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?    Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  mich  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  k>rd. 
The  \adj  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died  ' 
lliree  days  before :  but  this  mm  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  fiilse,  I  know  not 

K.  John.  Widihold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion ! 
O !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
Aff  y  discontented  peera. — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildhjr,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powere  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  gv*8t  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess,  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastardy  and  Peter  of  PomfreL 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  world 
'To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  bead  with  more  iU  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  foil  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tkle ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Alof^  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 
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Bast  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fiintasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  klle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  fuU  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  mde  harsh-sounding  rhymes. 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  hichness  shouM  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  J<Mn.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 
thou  so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  foil  out 
so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  sajrs, 
I  shall  yieU  up  roj  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin ! 

[Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  ariiv'd  ? 

B€ut.  The  French,  my  lord  ;  men's  mouths  are 
fiiUofit: 
Besides,  1  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbuiy, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 
And  othera  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better  foot 
before. — 
O !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreignere  afiright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 
Be  Mercuiy ;  set  feathera  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[ExU. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful,  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shaU  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  ray  heart,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K,  John.  My  mother  dead ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Huh.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night :      . 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wonderous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths. 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist. 
Whilst  he  that  heara,  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  sheara  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippera,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
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ACT  IT. 


KING  JOHN. 


scEiri  It. 


Had  ftJsaly  thruBt  upoo  oontrtry  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thoufand  warlike  French, 
Thftt  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Keot 
Another  lean,  unwaahM  artiiicer 
Cuts  off  hit  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur'a  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek^st  thou  to  poeseBs  me  with 
these  fears? 
Why  uTffest  then  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  morder^d  him  t  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub,   Had  none,  my  k>rd !  why,  did  yon  not 
proToke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  cane  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
T\>  break  withm  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authori^, 
To  understuid  a  Uw ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  adTis*d  respect. 

Hub.  Here  b  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  1  did. 

K.  John.  O !  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sig^t  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Siakes  ill  deeds  done !    Had'st  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark*d, 
Quoted,  and  sign*d,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  lud  not  oome  into  my  mind ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bk>ody  villainy, 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employ*d  in  danger, 
I  fiiintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, — 

K  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made 
a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  tum*d  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  foce. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  under^Buid  me  by  my  signs, 
Aud  didst  in  signs  aeain  parley  with  sin ; 
Yeai  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  conse^juently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  hekl  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sig^,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  bravM, 
Evea  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay^  IB  the  ^y  of  this  fleshly  land, 
TkM  kingdom,  diis  confine  of  bkiod  and  breath, 
Hostifity  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  eenseieDce,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  agamat  your  other  enemies, 
ru  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thou^t, 
And  you  have  sbmder'd  nature  in  my  form  ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  foirer  mind, 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    O  !  haste  thee  to 
the  peers : 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
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Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art 

0  !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste : 

1  conjure  diee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fiist.  [Exeunt. 

ScxifE  III. — The  Same.    Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  AaTHoa,  on  the  walls. 

Arth.   The  wall  is  high;  and  yet  will  I  kap 
down. — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afi^d ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  dofwn* 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembrokx,  Sausbukt,  and  BieoT. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  wifl  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's 
Bury : 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Whobroughtthat  letter  from  the  cardinal? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big,  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  dien. 

SaL  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  'twiD  be 
Two  bug  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  BastareL 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well-met,  distemper'd 
lords. 
The  kinff  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  \mti  dispossess'd  himself  of  us : 
We  win  not  line  his  thio  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  die  fixit 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Ketum,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 
were  best. 

Sal.  Our  griefr,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hadi  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison.    What  is  he  fies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Ajlthue. 

Pern.  O  death!   made  proud  with  pure  and 
princely  beauty. 
The  ea^  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

SaL  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or  when  he  doom'd  this  l^auty  to  a  grave. 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?    Have  yoa 
beheld. 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  t  or  could  you  think  T 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see?   could  thou^t,  without  this 

object. 
Form  such  another?     This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 


»:  thii  M  tba  bloodiMt  ifauiw. 
The  wiklaA  Mngeij,  the  nlost  uroke, 
Tbiil  erer  wiU-fly'd  wntb,  or  fteriag  nge, 
PnMDted  to  the  taan  of  wft  remona. 

/>«».  All  timnlen  put  do  itand  eietu'd  in  thie ; 
And  thk,  eo  aole  and  eo  nnmatchiible, 
Shall  giTe  ■  holwew,  m  purity. 
To  the  jret  tuAtagMen  tin  of  tiniM ! 
Aid  proTB  k  dMud^  bloodabad  but  b  jeit, 
Eumpled  by  tfaii  nemooi  spectacle. 


Bast.  It  it  •  damned  and  a  bloodj  work ; 
Tho  iiMwIaw  BctioD  of  a  hea*^  hand, 
If  that  it  b«  the  woik  of  an^  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  b«tho  work  of  any  band  T— 
We  h^  a  kiad  of  light,  what  would  aawne : 
It  ii  the  thameful  work  of  Hobert'a  hand ; 
Tba  practice,  and  tba  pnrpoee,  of  tb«  king : 
From  whoae  obedience  I  tarlMd  my  aoal. 
Kneeling  befiira  thia  min  of  awoM  l^a. 
And  breathing  to  lui  broathlaaa  exoallenea 


"nia  mcenae  of  a  tow,  a  hdj  tow, 
Nerer  to  taate  the  pleaaaraa  of  the  wdtU, 
Ne* er  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conTonant  with  eaae  and  klleneia, 
1111 1  hare  set  a  gloiy  to  tbia  hand, 
Bjgrring  it  the  woruup  of  revenge. 
Ptm.Big'  Oar  ■oolareligioiulj  confirm  thy  wordi. 

Enter  Hobgbt. 
Hub.  Liords,  1  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  ;wi. 
Atdmr  doth  lire :  the  kins  bath  sent  for  joa. 

Sat.  O  !  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death.— 
Afinnt,  thou  hateful  nllain !  get  thee  gone. 
Hnb,  1  are  DO  TiUain. 
SaL  Haat  I  rob  the  kw  ? 

[Dramng  hit  tteord. 
Batl.  Yowsword  is  bri^it,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 
&f.  Not  tilt  I  iheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 
Hat.  Stand  back,  lord  Saliibmy;  stand  back,  I  my : 
By  hearen,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  hare  yon,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Ncr  tempt  the  danger  of  my  trae  oeftDco; 


Leit  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  for^ 
Your  worth,  tout  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Ont,duDghw!  (kT'tttboubraTeanoblemanT 

Hub,  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  inoaceut  life  agaiust  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thon  art  a  murderer. 

Hub,  Do  not  prove  me  so ; 

Yet,  I  am  none.     Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  &Im, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly  lies. 

Pen.  Cut  him  to  [rieces. 

Batt.  Keep  the  peace,  I  my. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  yon,  Faulconbridge. 

Batt.  Thou  wert  better  gall  Uie  devil,  Salisbury: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hssty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  Btrike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime. 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting- iron. 
That  you  sbBll  think  the  devil  is  come  fh>m  bell. 

Big.   Wbst  wilt  tbou  do,  renowned  Fauleoo- 

Seeond  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 
Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 


ACT   III* 


KINO  JOHN. 


BCEITE  lU. 


It  m  reltgioD  that  doth  make  tows  kept, 

But  thou  hast  swom  against  religion, 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  againat  the  thmg  thou 

awear'it, 
A.nd  mak'tt  an  oath  the  aure^  for  thy  troth 
Againit  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee. 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust,  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  I 

Bast.  Will*t  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  7 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  1 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter^  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums. 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

0  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alock !  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth !— even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  tills  time  my  tongue  did  ne*er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

( hnst.  O !  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  theo. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-tliought  by  heaven. 
Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.    What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  up- 
holds, 
II is  honour.    O !  thine  honour,  L ewis,  thine  honour. 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  coM, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on.     * 
Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head, 
A".  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need.— England,  1*11  fidl 

from  thee. 
Const.  O,  &ir  return  of  banish*d  majesty ! 
FsU.  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstsncy ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 

this  hour. 
Bast.  OM  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  baM  sexton 
Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  T  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
iiUinch.  The  sun*s  o>rcast  with  blood :  fiitr  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  so  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  haw  a  hand. 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may^st  win ; 
l^ude,  1  needs  must  prsy  tllat  thou  may*st  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  tlie  fortune  thine ; 
Oramlam,  1  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  1  lose ; 
Assured  loes,  before  the  match  be  play*d. 

L^w.  Ladv,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Biiinck.  Inhere  where  my  fortune  hves,  there 
my  lite  dit\<. 


JT.  John,    Cousin,  go  draw  our  puisaaDce  to- 
gether.—  [Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  bum*d  up  with  inflammg  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valn'd  blood  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  bkxxl  shall  quench  that  fire. 
Look  to  thyself:  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  Jchn.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To 
arms  let's  hie !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    Plains  near  Anglers. 

AlartunSf  excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard  icith 
Austria's  heeul. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 

hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And   pours  down   mischief.     Austna*8  head,  lie 

there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — Philip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  tor  very  little  paini 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Same. 

Alarums ;  excursions ;  retreat.  Enter  King  Job>'. 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastardy  Hubert,  and 
Lords, 

K.  Jolm.  So  shoU  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [  To  Elinor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

'  [  To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  fiither  was. 
Arth.  O !  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 

grief. 
K.  John,  Cousin, — [  To  the  Bastard.'] — away  for 
England  :  haste  before ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  bo  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 
Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me 
back. 
When  gold  and  mlver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness : — ^Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  lioly) 
For  your  fiur  safety:  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
£/t.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  fiu^well. 

[Exit  Bastard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  takes  Arthur  asid^. 
K.  Ji*hn.  Come  hither,  Hubert.    O !  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  u  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 


Hne  me  tfa;  tund.     1  huT  a  thing  to  mj, — 
Bat  I  will  fit  it  with  KHne  better  time. 
He  heaven,  Hubert,  1  am  BlmMt  uham'd 
Ta  say  what  good  riMpect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hob.  I  am  much  boDoden  to  yoar  majestj. 

K.  John.  Good  &iend,  thou  hut  no  cbubo  to 

Bot  thou  shall  have  :  and  creap  time  ne'er  ao  ali 
Yel  it  shall  come,  fi>r  me  to  do  thee  good. 
)  had  a  thing  to  aar, — bnt  let  it  go. 
Tfaa  gun  it  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
.Utended  wHh  the  pleaaurea  of  the  world. 


I  Is  all  too  wanion,  aod  too  full  ofpwda. 
To  give  meaitdieoce: — if  the  midnight  b«ll 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sonnd  od  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night: 
If  thii  «anie  ware  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  metnucholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavr,  thick, 
(WUch,    else,   runs    tickling   up   and   down    the 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  stmin  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes,) 


<iT  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  eern,  and  make  reply 
n'uhout  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Wjiboot  c^es,  ears,  aod  harmful  sound  of  words. 
Then,  ia  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  wonld  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
Bat  sh !  I  will  not :— yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth.  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  rae  under- 
take. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  1  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  wouM'st  1 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert— Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
^  yond'  young  boy:  I'U  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 


He' 


if  mine  doth  iread. 


He  hes  before  me.     Doat  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  bis  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'U  keep  hini  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offeod  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  tord  1 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  Uve. 

K.  John.  Enough 

I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  love  thee; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember. — Madam,  fere  you  well : 
I'll  send  those  powera  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee '. 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin;  gc. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
Withalltrueduty.— OntowardCalais,bo!  [ExeuM. 
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Big.  Who  kitl'd  tbi*  priace  I 

Hub.  'Tit  not  tu  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  hoDOur'd  bhn,  I  kivM  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  bit  sweet  life's  lou. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  wtuin  at  his  eyes, 
For  TiUoinj  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remone  ind  innocencj. 
Away,  with  me,  nil  fou  whose  souls  abhor 
Tb'  uacleanly  snoura  of  a  sUugbter-hoase, 
For  I  am  itifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Awaj,  toward  Burj :  to  the' Danphin  there! 

Pmi.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 
[Extunt  Lordi. 

Bail.  Here's  a  good  world! — Knew  fon  of  this 
fair  work? 
Bejond  the  infinite  and  booDdiees  reacb 
Of  mercf ,  if  thou  didst  this  dead  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd  Hubert. 

Hvb.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Batt.  Ha !  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  duno'd  m  black — naj,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thoo  art  mors  deep  damo'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  jet  so  uglj  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  tbon  shall  be,  if  thou  didst  kiD  this  child. 

Huh.  Upon  my  sod, — 

Ba*t.  If  thou  didit  but  coneeot 

To  thia  meat  cruel  act,  do  but  deqwr; 
And  if  tbon  wtnt'st  a  cord,  the  smallaat  tbreed 
That  e*er  apider  twisted  from  ber  womb 
WiU  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  nub  will  be  a  beam 


To  hang  thee  on  :  or  would'st  thou  drown  tfajftelC 
Fnt  bnt  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  As  alt  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  snch  a  Tillain  up. 
J  do  suspect  thee  rerj  grierously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  tbou^ 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embonnded  in  Ifais  beauteous  clay. 
Let  bell  want  pains  enough  to  tortara  me. 
I  left  him  weU. 

Bait.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinka ;  and  k>*e  my  way 
Among  the  Ihoms  and  dangers  of  this  worid. — 
How  easy  do4t  tliou  take  all  England  np ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaien ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scomble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majes^ 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarieth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  *aat  confiuion  waits, 
As  doth  ■  raven  on  a  sick-Mien  beast, 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  bappr  be,  whoae  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  tliis  tempest. — Bear  away  lliat  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed:  I'll  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  beaven  iteelf  doth  frown  upon  the  land.  \Ereitnt. 


'■  Bbtt..— Oronp  of  Prl«ti  ukd  Bimu 


Scene  1— The  Seme.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 


K.  John.  Tfaiu  have  I  yielded  ap  into  jour  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glorj. 
Pond.  Take  agua 

tOmng  Joan  the  erown. 
ling  <n  the  pope, 
Yonr  sorereien  greatneM  aod  authority. 

K.  John.  Nan  keep  jour  holy  word:  go  meet 
die  French; 
And  fiom  his  holiDest  oBe  all  yonr  power 
To  Slop  their  marchea,  'fore  we  are  inOam'd. 
Our  d^ontented  coonties  do  revolt, 
Oar  petqile  qnarrel  with  obedience, 
SwettTiDg  aUegioiice,  and  the  lovs  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
Thii  inuDdatioa  of  miateinper'd  haraonr 
ReaM  by  you  only  to  be  qualified : 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  miniater'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.  ItWBsmybreatfatliatblewthis  tempest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
Bat  since  yon  are  a  gentle  conTertite, 
Hy  tougne  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  tDalie  &ir  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
Od  this  Ascenskm-day,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  serrice  to  the  pope, 
Qo  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arou. 

[Exa. 

K.  J(An.  Is  this  AsceosioD-day  ?     Did  not  the 

Ssy  that  before  AsceDUOU-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  off  I     Even  so  I  hsve. 
[  did  suppose  it  sliould  be  on  constraint; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  bnt  voluntary. 

Enter  Ihe  Btutard. 
Batt.  All  Kent  liath  yielded ;    nothing  there 
holds  out. 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  receir'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powen. 
Your  noUee  will  not  liear  you,  but  ore  gooe 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  bnnies  up  nnd  down 
Tbe  littla  number  of  your  donlicful  friends. 

K.  John.  WooM  not  my  lords  rntum  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 
Bast.  They  found  him  desd,  and  cast  into  the 
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An  empty  casket,  where  tbe  jewel  of  life 

By  some  damo'd  liand  was  robb'd  and  ta'eu  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  Uve. 

Bait.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  au^t  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  1  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  greet  in  *et.  as  you  have  been  in  thotigbt ; 
Let  not  the  vrorld  see  fear,  and  sad  disbust, 
Oovem  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  Gre  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outGue  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behav ioura  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  I7  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away!  and  glister  like  tbe  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  lo  become  the  field  : 
Sbow  bokiness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What!  shall  they  seek  tbe  lion  in  bis  den, 
And  fright   him  there  1   aod   make   him   tremble 

tLere} 
O!  let  it  not  be  said. — Forage,  and  run 
***  fiirther  from  the  doors. 


K.  John,  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  Men  with 

And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bail.  O,  inglorious  league .' 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  bir-play  orders,  and  make  compnmiise, 
laeiouatkin,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  T  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?    Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  tbe  cardinal  carmot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  bad  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 

Bail.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet,  I 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exeunt. 
ScEKE  II. — A  Plain,  near  St.  Edvaauti  Bvry. 


Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 


ACT  T. 


KING  JOHN. 


scEirs  11. 


Rotiini  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o^er  these  notes,. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  fiiiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A.  voluntary  zed,  and  an  imurgM  faith, 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
i  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  pktster  by  contemned  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
Bv  making  many.    O !  it  grieves  my  soul, 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O !  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence, 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is*t  not  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  cUklren  of  this  isle. 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw,  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,) 
Tb  ffrace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 
AnafoUow unacquainted  cdonrs  here ? 
What,  here  ?— O  nation,  that  thou  could*st  remove ! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippetii  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  die  knowledge  of  thyself. 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbour^^ ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  wow  in  this ; 
And  great  afifections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fon^t. 
Between  compulsH>n,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  mis  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  btown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vauhy  top  of  heaven 
Figar'd  quite  o'er  with  buming  meteors. 
Lin  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come;  for  thou  shah  thrust  thy  hand  as 

deep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity. 
As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strengdi  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France. 

The  next  b  this : — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
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Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome  : 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That,  like  a  lion  fbster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me;  I  will  not 
back : 
I  am  too  high-bora  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secoodaiy  at  control. 
Or  useful  serring-man,  and  instrament, 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself^ 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  'tis  &r  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  &ce  of  rig^t. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart, 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?     What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And  now  it  is  half-conquer'd  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave?    What  penny  hadi  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  toy  /  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match,  play'd  for  a  crown, 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  jrielded  set  ? 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  Verified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  pronftised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outkwk  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Trumpet  ioumds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fiiir  play  of  the  worid, 
Let  me  have  audience  :  I  am  sent  to  speak. — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  fit>m  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  deeflt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  toneue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilral-^pposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  farr  breath'd, 
The  youth  says  well. — Now,  hear  our  English  king, 
For  thus  his  ro3ralty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unheard  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  aitm 


ACT  T. 


KING  JOHN. 


scBifx  or. 


From  oat  the  cirde  of  his  territories. 

That  huid,  which  had  die  strength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  yoUf  and  make  yoa  take  die  hatch; 
To  di?e  like  buckets  id  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ;  « 

To  lie  fike  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hog  wim  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  oot 
In  v«oHs  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
£yen  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman : 
Shall  that  rictorioos  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  yoor  diambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No !    Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  ea^  o*er  his  aiery  towers. 
To  soose  annqjrance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 
And  yoa  decenerate,  yoa  ingrate  revolts, 
Yoa  bloody  Nezoes,  ripping  op  die  wonib 
Of  year  dear  modier  Enduid,  blush  for  shame ; 
For  your  own  ladies,  andpale-visag'd  maidsi 
Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Thenr  needl's  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  &ce  in 
peace: 
We  grant  thou  canst  outBcold  us.    Fare  thee  wefl : 
We  hokl  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  win  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither. — 

Strike  up  the  drums !  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

BmL  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.    Do  but  start 
An  echo  vrith  the  cbmiour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  die  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hsth  us*d  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  apon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums  to  find  this  danger  out. 

BasL  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt, 

ScEiae  III.— The  Same.    A  Field  ofBaUU. 

Alarum*.    Enter  King  JoHif,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O !  teD 

me,  Hubert. 
Hvb.  Badhr,  I  fear.    How  fores  your  majesty  t 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so 

long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O !  my  heart  is  sick. 

^  Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsihan,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  majesUr  to  leave  the  fieki. 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 
K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the 

abbey  there. 
Mess^  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  exposed  by  the  Dauphin  here, 


Are  wreck'd  three  mAU  a(m  on  Goodwin  sands  t 
This  news  was  broucnt  to  Richard  but  even  nowi 
The  French  fi|^  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me !  this  Qrrant  fover  boms  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  weksome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead ;  to  my  litter  strau^ : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  foint.  [jSxeunl. 

ScKHS  IV.—TheSame.   Another  Partof  the  Same. 

Enter  Salisbuet,  Pembeoke,  Bioot,  and  others. 

Sal.    I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with 

friends. 
Pem.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  die  French : 
If  diey  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faukonbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alwie  upholds  the  day. 
Pem.  They  say,  king  John  sore  sick  hath  left  the 
fieU. 

Enter  Melun  uxmnded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

MeL  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  ^ere. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  the  count  Mehm. 

Sal.  .   Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English;  you  are  bought  and 
sold: 
Undiread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  foith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  foil  before  his  feet ; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  ofiT  jrour  heads.    Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  widi  him,  and  many  more  widi  me. 
Upon  die  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  yon 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  diis  be  true  ? 

Mel,  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  worid  sw>uld  make  me  now  deceivOf 
Since  I  most  kwe  die  use  of  all  deceit  t 
Why  should  I  then  be  folse,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Levris  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  rorswom,  if  e'er  those  eyes  en  yours 
Behokl  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,  whose  bbck  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun. 
Even  diis  ill  nig^t,  your  breadiing  shall  expire, 
Paying  die  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  vrith  a  treacherous  fine  of  aJl  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides. 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  En^^hman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof^  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  die  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contempladon  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee,  and  beshrew  my  soul.' 
But  I  do  love  the  fovour  and  die  form 
Of  this  most  foir  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  die  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course^ 
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Stoop  low  within  those  boooda  we  have  o*erlook'd, 

And  cabnly  run  on  in  obedience, 

Even  to  oar  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. — 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence, 

For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right  in  thine  eye. — ^Away,  my  friends!     New 

flight. 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt^  Uading  off  Melun. 

Scene  V. — ^The  Same.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lewis,  and  his  l\ain* 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath 
to  set, 
But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  English  measured  backward  their  own  ground. 
In  fiunt  retire.     O !  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good  night. 
And  wound  our  tattering  coburs  clearly  up. 
Last  in.  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it  i 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here. — ^What  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain:  the  English 
brds. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fidlen  off; 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wi^'d  so  long, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Gkx)dwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news! — Beshrew  thy 
very  heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  said. 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  fmwers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care 
to-night: 
The  day  shall  not  be  ijp  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fiur  adventure  of  to-morrow.     \^Exeunt. 

Scene  VJ. — An  open  Place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Swinstead' Abbey.    Night. 

Enter  the  Bastard,  and  Hubert,  severally. 

Hub.  Who's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly, 

or  I  shoot. 
Bast.  A  friend. — What  art  thou  ? 
Hub.  Of  the  part  of  Engkind. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
Hub.  What's  that  to  thee?  Why  may  not  I 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 
Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Huh.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

1  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so 

well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  and,  if  thou  please. 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
1  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance!  thou,  and  endless 
night. 
Have  done  me  shame  : — ^brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 
Bast.  Come,  come;  sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad? 
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Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  die  black  brow  of 
nig^t. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O !  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

'  Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  nev^s : 
1  am  no  woman ;  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.   How  did  he  take  it  ?    who  did  taste  to 
him? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

B€ut.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are  all 
come  back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven. 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power. 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them : 
Myself  well-mounted  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before :  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  VIL — The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Her rt,  Sausburt,  and  BieoT. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  Hb  highness  yet  doth  speak;  and  hokis 
belief. 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them,  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  &ntasies. 
Which,  in  theu*  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.     'Tis  strange  that  death 

should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  feint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  yon  are 
bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 


Re-enter  Bisot,  and  AtUndanU,  uho  bring  in 
King  John. 

K.  Join.  Aj,  nuiTj,  dow  my  sou)  hatb  elbow- 
It  would  not  oat  at  wiodowa,  nor  at  doors. 
Tbere  U  to  hot  ■  sninmer  in  mj  boaom,  ' 
That  all  mr  boiweb  cmmbls  up  to  diut : 
I  am  a  tcribbled  forni,  drawD  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  pwchment,  aod  aguui  thi*  6re 
Do  I  ahnnk  op. 


caatoff. 

And  none  of  joa  will  bid  tha  winter  come. 
To  throat  hia  icf  flogen  id  taj  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kiogdom't  rivera  lake  their  couno 
Throuffb  my  bam'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  hii  bleak  winds  kiaa  my  parched  lipa, 
And  comfort  ma  with  cold. — I  do  not  aik  yon  much : 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  yon  ere  «o  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  yoa  deny  me  that. 


P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  Tirtuo  in  my 

lint  muht  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot.— 

Within  ma  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  H  a  fieod,  coafin'd  to  ^rannize 
On  unrej^ersble  condemned  blood. 
EnUr  the  Battard. 

Bait.  O!  I  am  acakled  with  my  violent  motioa. 
And  spleoD  of  spe*d  to  tee  your  majetty. 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  bnni'd ; 
And  tU  the  throndt,  wherewith  my  life  ihould  rail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
Hr  heart  liath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
llluch  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

But.  The  DanfdiiD  is  prepaiing  hitherward, 
Where,  hesTea  he  knows,  now  we  shall  answer 


For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  In  the  washes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  tbe  unexpected  flood. 

{Tht  King  diet. 
Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  at  dead 


My  lieee 


my  lord .' — But  now  a  king,  dow  Ifaua. 


.  k™ 


t  Ir 


What  sure^  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  slay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bait.  Art  thou  gone  so  I  I  do  but  stay  behind, 
To  do  the  office  lor  thee  of  revenge. 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  lo  heavea. 
At  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  aervant  still. — 
Now,  DOW,  you  Stan,  thrt  move  in  your  right 

Where  be  your  powers  I    Show  now  your  mend- 
ed bhhs, 
Aod  iDBtantly  retnm  with  me  again. 
To  push  destmclion,  and  perpetual  Aamn, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  ninting  land. 
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Stnudit  let  iw  (eek,  or  atraight  wa  ihall  be  sought: 
The  DsaphiQ  nges  at  oar  rerj  heeU. 

Sat.  Itteenu  jon  know  not,  then,  to  much  u  we. 
The  c&rdina]  Poodulph  ii  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  Bince  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brinp  from  him  socb  offen  of  our  peace 
A«  we  with  honour  Hod  respect  may  toko, 
With  ptupoae  preaentlf  to  leave  this  war. 

Bait.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  see* 
Oaraelves  well  tinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  i>  in  a  tmoner  done  already; 
For  man  J  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cbqbb  and  qoarrel 
To  the  dispoaing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  joBTBelf,  mjsalf,  and  other  lords, 
If  jou  tfaink  meet,  this  ^^nioon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  baptHlj. 

Bait.  Let  it  be  so — And  yon,  mj  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  fiither's  iiineral. 

P.  Htn.  At  Worcester  must  hia  body  be  inttnrr'd ; 
For  so  be  will'd  it. 


Bait.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  yonr  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  gtor^  of  the  land  : 
To  whom,  with  all  snbmiaaion.  on  my  knae, 
I  do  bequeath  my  &itlifii]  aerrices. 
And  true  subjection  ereilastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  lore  we  mcka. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  erennore. 

P.  Hett.  I   hafe  a   kind   sool,  that  WDold   ^re 


Sbice  it  bath  been  befbrehaad  with  onr  griefs. — 
Thia  Engbuid  nerer  did,  nor  nerer  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqneror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes,  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  conien  of  the  world  m  aribs. 
And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  Da 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [Exnml. 
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ACT  I.— Scant  L 

"  Bi  mf  tdkanour" — "  Id  my  behanonr"  llMWl*,  In 
tfao  woida  aod  actiDTu  thai  I  am  now  goiu  to  tuB.  Ho, 
m  thn  fifth  act  of  tbit  pl^,  (be  B«tacd  mji  Id  the 
Franch  kiua — 

Kow  hBV  Dor  Eb|IUi  Ub^ 

Par  diu  hia  niJiUj  dotti  ipsak  ta  me. 

"  The  tiaadcr  a/  ajr  mimihi  «iafi  t<  k<arA" 
"  We  haTe  the  nine  anachroniam  in  HiMLCT  and  in 
M^caaTH.  It  ii  Karcely  necnwary  to  tell  our  naden 
thai  nnpowdarwaa  inveotnl  about  aeeatnn  liter  than 
the  lime  of  Jotm,  and  that  the  fint  batlle-Geld  in  whkih 
caanon  irei*  oied  i*  commanlj  aoppoMd  to  have  been 
ihM  of  Citmj.  And  jtet  iba  draaadc  Foel  coold  not 
Irnn  wdl  a*oided  ihn  literal  Tioladaa  of  prapriety, 
both  here  amd  ia  (lie  (econd  act,  wbeD  be  talki  of  '  bal- 
Ista  ntup'd  in  fire.'  He  mea  teniu  which  were  bai- 
bar  to  bu  widienc«,  to  preaenl  a  particular  image  to 
their  eemea.  Had  be,  initeail  of  cannoa,  apoken  of  the 
BangonsU  and  the  petraria, — the  itnnB-ninging  ma- 
dnnea  of  the  time  of  John, — be  would  hare  mliliiaiml 


toon  the  ear*  of  the  manj.  We  have  other  anacbni- 
mmia  in  tfaii  play,  wliicb  we  may  m  well  diimiM  at 
ones,  in  conneiion  widi  the  martion  of  the  principle 
upon  which  they  an  to  be  defended.  In  the  fiiM  act, 
we  have  the  '  balf-bcnd  fra>t'  of  Hmry  VII.,  and  the 
i'  of  Elizabeth.    The  meatiun  of 


rnected  if  itM  Fuel  h^  heen  boDud  by  the 
rale*  that  aorem  an  aotiqtuiiy.  So  in  the  fifth  act, 
when  the  Danphin  ny*  be  ha*  '  the  beat  card*  for  the 
gaine,'  the  Poet  bad  to  cbooee  between  the  adoption  of 
an  alloaion  full  of  apirit  and  perfectly  intelligible,  or  the 
■olMtitnlioD  of  M>me  pmauc  and  feeble  form  of  ipeech, 
that  might  haTe  had  the  poor  merit  of  not  anttdpating 
the  oae  of  plating  card*  in  Eorope,  by  about  a  centoiy 
■Dd  a  half.  We  are  not  aware  oT  any  other  paiaage  in 
ihia  play  which  baa  afibrded  '  the  learned '  an  opportu- 
nity (which  Ihej  haTS  not  loat  in  speaking  of  theae  pa>- 
mgn)  of  propdnnding  the  oecenlj  of  ooDatrDctmR  a 
worii  of  art  npon  the  Mme  principtea  of  eiactnea*  that 
go  to  pradoee  a  perfect  chronological  table." — Kmioht. 

"  FoTtmtU,  Chitillof" — Spelled  CkatiOiait  in  the 
faUo,  and  ao  AngliciaBd  for  the  aake  of  tbe  rene  elae- 
wtera,  aa  m  tbe  fint  line  of  the  play. 


*i.fkat"—i.  0.  The  emdact.  Shakeapewe 
sin  BiCB<i*DlI..andiBdiaTtiiPi*T.  do  Wo 
"  King  John,"  which  preceded  thi*  play: — 


Philip  Faokonhndge  from  the  old  play,  procaedad  on 
tbe  following  *lighl  hint : — 

Nut  IlKiB  ■  DaMwd  of  Uh  Un^i  decwH'il, 
A  IwnUe  wlld-he*4  nn^  lad  Tnuanu. 
The  character  i*  compoimded  of  two  diatinct  petwm 
age*.  "Bitb  Ulimt  ItmporU  currieulc  Falearitu  lie 
Brente,  Ntailerimtit.  el  tpariui  ex  parte  maJru,  aiqut 
Btutardti*,  qui  ia  vifi  jiamata  mtmticato  od  Regie  pamh 
aiUtcli<itUlamd»teen44Tal."~iiiiiatw  Piua.)  Hot 
liugibedatya  that  "Biebaid  I.  bad  a  Ditanl  aon  named 
Philip,  who,  in  the  year  Gillowiug,  kiUad  the  Tiacoimt 
de  Ijmogaa,  to  revenge  the  death  of  hi*  &llier."  Per* 
hap*  the  name  of  FaiucoDbridge  waa  rnggeated  by  the 
followiii^  paaaage  in  the    oon^oation    of   Harding'* 


"  I  put  fO%  o'ar  ie  ktaven,  and  la  wy  mallitT," 
In  the  old  "  King  John,"  the  mother  of  Philip  and 
Bobert  being  pre*enl  while  the  legitimacy  of  the  Kiimer 
i*  canTaaaed,  Robert  aay* — 


"Butrn 

Ibe,"etc..  _ 

lenae,  by  old  poet*,  when  the  metre  repaired  bat  • 

angle  ayllable.     Bo  in  act  ii.  accne  1 ,  o(  Ibia  play ; — 

Ifow  diaose  apoo  joa,  mk^r  ihe  iaea,  Ha. 

"  —a  TKtCK  D^  Cm»r-dfJiai't  fact" — "  Ttich,"  hare 
and  elaewbere  m  SHiiiaPiiRi.  meana  peealiarUf. 
Qhxter  rememben  tbe  "  trick  "  of  Lear'*  Toioe.  Heloo, 
thinking  of  Bertram,  ipeok*^ 

Fal*tBfi' note*  the  "  Tillainoo*  Iriek"  of  the  prioee'a  eje. 

Id  all  theae  caae*,   "trick"   asema  to  imply  jloNhMl 

wtaimtr.    In  thi*  view  it  i*  not  difficult  to  trace  up  the 
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expreflnon  to  the  same  common  soarce  as  "  trick'*  in  its 
orainaiy  acceptation;  as,  habitual  manner,  artificial 
habit,  artifice,  entanglement,  (from  tricare,S  Words- 
worth has  the  Shakespearian  use  of  "trick*'  in  the 
"  ESxcuTBion,**  (book  L  :]P— 

—^  Her  infant  babe 
Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grie^ 
And  aigh'd  among  ita  playtiiinga. 

"  —  that  hiUf-faee" — This  is  a  correction  by  Theo- 
bald, which  appears  just,  the  first  folio  giving  **  half 
that  &ce/' 

*'A  HALF-FAC*D  jToa<"— The  "half-fece"  is  the  pro- 
file ;  and  the  allusion  had  probably  become  proverbial, 
for  it  occurs  also  in  a  play,  the  "  Downfal  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Huntington,"  (1601:)--* 

Tou  Malf-fat^d  groat^  you  tfaick-cheek'd  chitty-face. 
The  profile  of  the  sovereign  is  given  in  one  or  two  of 
oar  early  coins ;  but  Henir  VII.  was  the  first  king  who 
made  an  extensive  issue  of  coins  with  the  half-face. 

**  Shallf  then,  my  father*  s  vnll  be  of  no  force, 
To  dispoesess  that  child  ichich  is  not  hi$  V* 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  English  commentators 
have  explained  the  difficulty  which  this  question  must 
present  to  most  readers ;  why  the  father's  will,  in  favour 
of  the  younger,  did  not  settle  the  title  to  the  land,  inde- 
pendently of  the  point  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
the  elder  brother.  The  dramatist  is,  however,  both 
legally  and  historically  accurate.  From  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  lands  in  England  ceased  to  be  de- 
visable, as  they  had  been  under  the  Saxon  law.  This 
remained  in  force  until  the  statute  of  wills,  in  32  Henry 
VIU.,  authorising  the  devises  of  real  estate,  under  some 
restrictions,  afterwards  recnacted  and  extended  under 
Charles  U.  (See  II.  Blackstone's  "Commentaries," 
374-6.)  One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  was  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  which  did  not  apply  here,  as  the  lands 
are  described  in  Northamptonshire.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  Shakespeare's  asserted 
leeal  studies,  because  it  is  taken  from  the  old  "  Kins^ 
John,"  and  it  is  probable  it  was  founded  on  a  traditioniu 
account  of  a  true  incident.  This  probability  is  con- 
firmed by  another  agreement  with  the  history  of  ^e 
common  law,  not  likely  to  have  been  invented.  The 
Aula  Re  ens  of  the  first  Norman  kinss  was  the  highest 
court,  ibuowed  the  person  of  the  kmg,  was  composed 
of  his  officers  of  state,  sitting  in  his  hall  wherever  he 
was,  and  in  theory,  and  sometimes  in  fact,  held  by  the 
king  in  person.  This  was  changed,  by  Magna  Charta, 
to  a  stationary  court,  at  Westminster  Hall,  with  regular 
judges.  Thus  Kin^  John,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  the  last  sovereign  who  could  thus  have  had  "  a  con- 
troversy come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  him." 
A  few  years  later  it  would  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  at  Westminster  Hall. 

**  Lord  of  thy  preeenee** — i.  e.  Ghreat,  and  entitled  to 
die  respect  due  to  his  rank,  in  his  own  penon,  though 
without  estate.  Kmg  John,  in  act  ii.  scene  2,  says  of 
himself— 

Lord  of  our  presenoe^  Anglers,  and  of  thee. 

**Look,  where  three-farthinge  goes" — The  three-far- 
thing silver  piece  of  ElizabeSi  was,  as  the  value  may 
import,  extremely  thin ; — and  thus  the  allusion  of  Fanl- 
conbridge, "  my  face  so  thin."  "  It  was  once  the  fashion," 
says  Burton,  ("  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"")  "  to  stick 
rod  flowers  in  the  ear ;"  and  thus  the  thm  race  and  the 
rose  in  the  ear,  taken  together,  were  to  be  avoided — 
Leat  men  should  say,  Look,  where  tiaree-farthings  goes ; — 
fur  the  three-&rthin^  piece  was  not  only  thin,  and  Uiere- 
fore  might  be  associated  vrith  the  **  thin  &ce,"  but  it 
bore  a  rose,  which  assimilated  with  the  rose  in  the  ear. 
This  coin  was  called  the  "  three-fiuthing  rose." 

"  Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet," 
Shakespeare,  with  poetical  propriety,  confers  upon 
the  Bastard  th^  surname  by  which  the  royal  house  of 
Ai^jou  was  popularly  known.     "  Plantagenet"  was  not 
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the  ftmily  name  of  that  house,  though  it  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  an  ancestor  of  John  from  the  broom  in  bis 
bonnet — the  Planta  genista, 

**  Something  abovt,  a  Httlefrom  the  right,^  etc. 

**  This  speech,  ccmiposed  of  allusive  and  proverbia] 
sentences,  is  obscure.  I  am  (says  the  sprightly  knight) 
your  gretndson — a  little  irregularly,  but  every  man 
cannot  get  what  he  wishes  me  lesal  way.  He  that 
dares  not  go  about  his  designs  by  day,  must  make  his 
motions  in  the  night;  he,  to  whom  vie  door  is  ^ut, 
must  climb  the  window,  or  leap  the  hatch.  This,  how> 
ever,  diall  not  depress  me ;  for  the  world  never  inqnirea 
how  any  man  got  what  he  is  known  to  possess,  but  si- 
lows  tliat  to  have  is  to  have,  however  it  was  caught; 
and  that  he  who  wins,  shot  well,  whatever  was  his  dull, 
whether  the  arrow  feU  near  the  mark,  or  fiur  ofi*  it." — 
Johnson. 

"  —  thou  waH  got  •'  the  way  of  honestv** — Allndinf  to 
the  proverb,  that  ''bastards  are  bom  lucky."  Pml^ 
wishes  his  brother  good  fortune,  because  nobert  was 
not  a  bastard :  had  he  been  illegitimate,  the  wish,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  would  have  been  needless. 

"Good  dbn" — An  abbreviation  of  "good  even,*^  or 
evening;  but  sometimes  used  for  "  good  day" 

"For  your  conversion" — This  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  but  was  altered,  by  Pope,  to  conversing.  The 
Bastard,  whose  "  new-maae  honour  "  is  a  "  conversion  " — 
a  change  of  condition — would  say  that  to  remember  m^i's 
names  (opposed,  by  implication,  to  forget)  is  too  re- 
spective, (punctilious,  discriminating,)  and  too  sociable, 
for  one  of  his  newly  attained  rank. 

**He  and  his  tooth^ck" — One  of  the  characteriatict 
of  the  "  picked  man  ofcountries  "  was  the  use  of  a  tooth- 
pick ;  while  the  Englishman,  who  adhered  to  his  own 
customs,  would  "  suck"  his  teeth.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
cite  passages  to  show  that  the  toothpick  was  conndervd 
a  forei^  mvolity.  6ascoi§pe,  Ben  Jonson,  Overbory, 
and  Shirley,  have  each  allusions  to  the  practice. 

"  —  PICKED  man  ofcountries" — The  "  travelled  fool," 
the  "pert,  conceited,  talking  spark,"  of  the  modem 
fable,  18  the  old  "  picked  man  of  countries."  To  **  pick  " 
is  the  same  as  to  trim,  Stevens  says  it  is  a  metaphor 
derived  from  the  action  of  birds  in  picking  their  feathers. 
"  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,"  occora  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

I'^-Uke  an  ABC-book"— In  the  old  copies  it  is 
printed,  "like  an  absey-hook;"  and  so  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced for  the  measure.    Knight  retains  the  old  mode. 

"  —  BLOW  a  HORN  before  her" — The  allusion  is,  of 
course,  donble^to  the  "horn"  of  a  post,  and  to  the 
horn  of  such  a  husband  as  Lady  Faulconbridge  had  ren- 
dered hers. 

"  CoLBRAND  ihe  giant"-^**  Colbrand"  was  the  Danish 
giant,  whom  Guy  of  Warwick  discomfited,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  King  Athelstan.  This  line  reads  as  if  quoted 
from  an  old  romance  or  ballad,  in  viiuch  the  acts  of  Gay 
and  Colbrand  were  celebrated. 

"Philip 7  «;>arro«r"— "Philip"  was  die  old  name 
given  to  a  "  sparrow,"  fix>m  a  mndful  resemblance  bo> 
tween  that  name  and  the  ^motow's  note— |iAtp,  pkip  ! 
The  Bastard  means,  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be  caJJed 
by  an  appellation  which  belongs  to  so  insignificant  an 
animal. 

"  —  Basilisco4ike" — "  Basilisco"  is  a  cowardly  brag* 
gart  in  the  old  play  of  "  Soliman  and  Perseda,"  (1599,) 
who  claims  to  be  a  knight.  The  piece  must  have  been 
popular,  and  has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Kyd,  the 
author  of  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy."  "  Sohman  and  Pei^ 
seda"  was  anterior  to  Kino  John,  and  in  it  we  meet 
with  just  the  same  substitution  of"  knave"  for  "knight," 
in  a  passage  which  Theobald  pointed  out: — 

BasUxBoo.  I,  ttie  aforesaid  BaaOisco,  knight  ,•  good  fisDow,  knight. 
Piston,  Knave,  good  fellow,  knave. 
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**  Heaven  !  lay  not  my  treaugresnon  to  my  duargtf 
That  art  tkt  Utne  of  my  dear  offence**  etc. 

**  We  have  restored  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which 

appears  to  ua  more  iu  Shakespeare's  manner  than  the 

cuatomary  text — 

HesTen  lay  not  mj  tran«fr(>wian  to  mj  charge. 
Tboa  ut  oie  isroe  (^my  dear  oAaocfi,  etc. 

Lady  Faulconbridge  is  not  invoking  Heaven  to  pardon 
her  transgression ;  out  sh»  says  to  her  son*  For  Heaven's 
sake^  lay  not  (thoa)  the  transgreasion  to  my  char^  that 
art  the  issue  of  it.  The  reply  of  Faolconbridj^e  imme- 
diately deprecates  any  intention  of  upbraiding  his 
mother.  "—K5 10  H  T. 

"  He  J  that  perforce  robe  Hone  of  their  kearU**  etc 

There  is  an  old  metrical  romance  of  "  Richard  Ccenr* 
de-lion,'*  wherein  this  celebrated  monarch  is  related  to 
have  acquired  this  distinguishing  appellation  by  having 

E lucked  out  a  lion's  heart,  to  whose  fury  he  was  exposed 
y  the  Duke  of  Austria,  for  having  slain  his  son  with  a 
blow  of  the  fist.  The  story  is  alao  related  by  several 
of  the  ancient  chnmiclers. 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 


**  By  tkie  brave  duke  came  early  to  ki$  grave^*^  etc. 

In  the  old  **  King  John,"  the  king  of  France  tells  Ar- 

thur— 

Brave  Austria,  canae  of  Cordelion'f  death, 
la  also  come  to  aid  tfaee  in  thy  wars. 

Hiis  (as  Stevens  observes^  is  an  historical  error ;  Richard 
I.  having  lost  his  life  at  tne  siege  of  Chaluz,  long  after 
be  had  b^en  ransomed  out  of  Austria's  power.  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  who  threw  Richard  I.  into  prison,  was 
kflled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1195,  four  years  be- 
&ire  John  ascended  the  throne. 

"  At  our  iMfOBTANCi" — i.  e.  At  our  importunity. 
Shakespeare  many  times  uses  important  for  imporiu- 
note. 

**ToeuUtke  pLote  of  bed  advantage»:' 
That  is.  To  mark  such  stations  as  might  most  overawe 
the  town. 

"  Hie  marches  are  ixpbdiest" — ^i.  e.  Expeditious. 

**  —  viiDBE-WBOUOBT  kis  lawful  king**^.  e.  Under- 
mined  :  the  opposite  to  over-reached. 

**  — draw  this  brief" — "  Brief"  meant,  in  the  time  of 
Stmkespeare,  an  cAstracty  or  a  short  statement,  gener- 
ally— a  sense  now  retained  only  in  legnl  usage,  tor  the 
abstract  of  arguments  and  authorities  used  by  counsel. 

<"  And  this  is  Geffreys,  in  the  name  of  Ood.** 

**  We  have  restored  the  punctuation  of  the  original. 
Periiaps  we  ahould  read,  according  to  Monck  Mason, 
'  And  his  m  Geflrey's.'  In  either  case,  it  appears  to  us 
that  King  Pbilip  makes  a  solemn  asseveration  that  this 
(Arthur)  is  Geffrey's  son  and  successor,  or  that  '  Gef- 
frey's right'  is  his  (Arthur's^ — ^in  the  name  of  God;  as- 
serting the  principle  of  legitimacy,  by  divine  ordinance. 
As  the  sentence  is  commonly  given — 

^—  lo  tile  name  of  God, 
How  cornea  it  Aen,  etc — 

Philip  ia  only  employing  an  nnmeaning  oath."— Kit ioht. 

tt  —  rsoM  thy  articles** — It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  rcAd-— 

To  draw  my  answer  to  thy  articlea  ;— 
bat  the  old  wording  is  very  intelligible ;  the  answer  of 
John  was  to  be  drawn  from  the  articles  of  the  king  of 
France,  just  before  propounded. 

**  —  great  Aleidc^  shoes  upon  an  ass** — The  ass  was 
to  wear  the  shoes,  and  not  to  bear  them  upon  his  back, 
iM  Theobald  supposed,  and  therefore  woula  read  shows. 
The  "  shoes  or  Hercules"  were  often  alluded  to  in  the 
ol^i  comedies,  in  this  manner;  as, ''  Hercules'  shoe  on  a 
pigmy  "— -Hercules'  shoes  on  a  child's  feet. 
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"-"his  injury 
Her  it^ury  the  beadle  to  her  sin,**  etc. 

**  The  key  to  this  obscure  passage  is  contained  in  the 
last  speech  of  Constance,  wnere  she  alludes  to  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  second  commandment^  of  *  visiting  the 
iuiouities  of  the  parents  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
ana  fourth  generation.'  Young  Arthur  is  here  repre- 
sented as  not  only  suffering /ram  the  guilt  of  his  n-aiid- 
mother,  but  also  by  her  in  person — she  being  made  the 
very  instrument  of^his  sufferings.  So  that  he  is  plagued 
on  her  account,  and  with  her  plague^  which  is  her  sin — 
i.  e.  (taking,  by  a  common  figure,  the  cause  for  the  con- 
sequence,) the  penalty  entaileid  upon  it  His  iiyury,  or 
the  evil  he  suffers,  her  sins  bring  upon  him ;  and  her  in- 
jury, or  the  evil  she  inflicts,  he  suffers  from  her,  as  the 
beadle  to  her  sin,  or  executioner  of  the  punishment  an- 
nexed to  it." — Hehlbt. 

"  —  to  cry  aim" — i.  e.  To  give  the  word  for  taking 
"  aim ;"  a  phrase  derived  from  archerv»  which  came  to 
mean,  lo  assistf  to  encourage  in  any  thing. 

"  —  Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls** — The  economy 
of  the  ok!  stage  could  only  allow  one  citizen  to  make 
his  appearance.  "  Enter  a  Citizen  upon  the  walls"  is 
the  direction  in  the  fbUoa. 

"  To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  »/,"  etc. 

This  passage  affords  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  verb 
"owe"  in  its  two  senses;  to  "owe,"  as  we  now  ordi- 
narily employ  it,  and  to  own,  which  it  formeriy  signified, 
and  of  which  sense  examples  in  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  are  endless. 

"*Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old'fac*d  waU**  etc. 

We  agree  vrith  Knight  in  retaining  the  genuine  Eng- 
lish of  me  original.  The  modem  editions  have  turned 
the  word  into  the  French  roundure. 

Scene  II. 

"  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold,**  etc. 

In  the  old  copies,  this  speech  has  the  prefix  o( Hubert. 
Possibly  the  actor  of  the  part  of  Hubert  also  personated 
the  citizen,  in  order  that  tne  speeches  might  be  well  de- 
livered, and  this  may  have  led  to  the  insertion  of  bin 
name  in  the  manuscript.  On  this  ground,  nearly  all  th« 
editors,  including  Collier,  assign  these  speeches  to  a 
citizen,  which  ia  supported  by  a  similar  assignment  in 
the  old  "  King  John.'  Oi)  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Knight 
adheres  to  the  old  assignment  of  speaker,  and  thus  ex- 
plains his  reason  :— 

"  Without  any  assigned  reason  the  name  of  the  speaker 
has  been  altered,  by  the  modem  editors,  to  Citizen. 
The  folio  distinctly  gives  this,  and  all  the  subsequent 
speeches  of  the  same  person,  to  the  end  of  the  act,  to 
Hubert.  The  proposition  to  the  kings  to  reconcile  their 
differences  by  the  marriage  of  Lewis  and  Blanch  would 
appear  necessarily  to  come  from  some  person  in  author- 
i^ ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  in- 
tention to  make  that  person  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  oc- 
cupies so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  remunder  of  the 
play.    In  the  tnird  act  John  si^s  to  Hubert^ 

— ^  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lirea  In  tiUs  boaom. 

It  might  be  his  '  voluntary  oath'  as  a  citizen  of  Anpers, 
to  John,  which  called  for  this  expression.  We,  there- 
fore, retain  the  name  as  in  the  original." 

" — Austria,  and  forces** — The  simple  direction  in 
the  old  folios  is  worm  preserving : — "  Enter  the  two 
Kings  with  their  powers,  iU  several  doors.** 

**  —  Mousmo  the  flesh  of  men** — **  *  Mousing,'  Kke 
many  other  ancient  uid  now  uncouth  expressions,  was 
expelled  from  our  author's  text  by  Pope ;  and  mouthing, 
which  he  substituted,  has  been  adopted  in  subsequent 
editions,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  '  Mousing'  is 
mammocking,  and  devouring  eagerly,  as  a  cat  devours  a 
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mouse.  So,  in  a  Midsummkr-Nioht's  Drkan  : — *'  Well 
moused.  Lion."  Agaiu,  in  the  'Wonderful  Year/  by 
Thomas  Decker,  (1603:) — 'Whilst  Troy  was  swillinff 
sack  and  sugar,  and  mousing  (at  venison,  the  mad 
Greekes  made  bonfires  of  their  houses/  *' — Maloni. 

'*  You  IQUAL  POTENTs" — "Potents"  may  (as  Stevens 
says)  be  put  for  potentates;  but  by  '*  equal  potents*'  the 
Bastard  seems  rather  to  mean,  that  the  victory  being 
undecided,  the  two  kings  are  equi-potent, 

"  Kinp  of  our  fear" — "  The  change  of  this  passage  is 
among  tne  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  unsatufac- 
tory  nature  of  conjectural  emendation.  Warburton  and 
Johnson,  disregarding  the  original,  say, '  Kings  are  our 
fears.'  Malone  adopts  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture—*  King'd 
of  our  fears ;'— and  so  the  passage  runs  in  most  modem 
editions.  If  the  safe  rule  of  endeavouring  to  understand 
the  existing  text,  in  preference  to  guessing  what  the 
author  ought  to  have  written,  had  been  adopted  io  this 
and  other  cases,  we  should  have  been  spared  volumes 
of  coramentarv.  The  two  kings  peremptorily  demand 
the  citizens  o\  Angiers  to  acknowledge  the  respective 
rights  of  each — England  for  himself,  France  for  Arthur. 
The  citizens,  by  the  mouth  of  Hubert,  answer — 

A  greater  power  than  we  denies  aU  Aii. 
Their  quarrel  is  undecided — the  arbitrament  of  Heaven 
is  wanting  :— 

And,  tin  it  be  undonbted,  we  do  lock 

Our  former  scruple  in  our  •trong-barr'd  gates, 

Kings,  of  our  fear — 

on  cKcowU  of  our  fear,  or  through  our  fear,  or  by  our 

fear,  we  hold  our  former  scruple,  kings — 

until  our  fears,  reiolv'd. 

Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Through  and  by  had  the  same  meaning,  for  examples 
of  which  see  Tooke*s  '  Diversions  of  rurley,*  (vol.  i. 
p.  379 ;)  and  so  had  by  and  of— as,  *  he  was  tempted 
of  the  devil,*  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  as  in 

Uower — 

But  that  arte  coutii  thei  not  fynde 

Qfyrhich  Uliflaea  was  deceived."         Knioht. 

The  present  edition,  also,  adheres  to  the  old  reading, 
but  witoout  adopting  Knight's  interpretation  or  punctu- 
ation. I  understand  "  Kings  of  our  fear"  (as  the  words 
are  printed  in  the  folio)  to  be  meant  as  an  address  to 
the  two  sovereigns: — "We  say  to  you,  sovereigns 
whom  we  fear,  that  we  must  bar  our  gates  against  both, 
until  that  fear  is  dissipated  by  the  victory  or  withdrawal 
of  one  of  you."  If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  "  King'd  of 
our  fear"  must  be  adopted,  which  is  supported  by  the 
use  of  a  similar  figure  m  Lear  : — "  her  passion  sought 
to  be  king  o'er  her."  Kinged,  too,  is  used  for  a  verb, 
in  Henry  V.  Then  the  sense  would  be,  "our  fear 
kings  us,"  till  we  know  whom  we  may  safely  acknowl- 
edge. 

" — these  SCROTLES  of  Angiers" '-^i.  e.  Scabs  o(  An- 
^ers— (from  the  French  escrouUes.)  Ben  Jonson  uses 
It  twice  in  the  same  sense. 

"  Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem"  etc. 

That  is,  the  mutineers  of  Jerusalem.  In  that  case, 
seditious  parties  of  Jerusalem  combined  their  forces 
against  the  Roman  besiegers :  here,  the  besiegers  were 
to  unite  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  inci- 
dent of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  related  in  Joseph  Ben 
Gorion's  "  Historie  of  the  Latter  Tymes  of  the  Jewes 
Common- Weale,"  translated  by  Peter  Morwyng,  origi- 
nally published  in  1558.  Henslowe,  in  his  "Diary," 
mentions  a  play  of  "  Titus  and  Vespasian,"  under  date 
of  April,  1591,  in  which  the  combination  of  "the  mu- 
tines of  Jerusalem"  against  the  Roman  besiegers  might 
form  an  incident.  There  is  nothing  of  the  allusion  in 
the  old  "  King  John." 

"  —  souL-FEARiMG  clamours" — "  To  fear  is  oflen  used, 
by  the  old  writers,  in  the  sense  of  to  make  afraid.  Thus, 
in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  '  Gk>vemor,'  the  '  good  husband' 
•etteth  up  '  shailes  to  fear  away  birds.'    In  North's 
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*  Platarch,'  Pyrrhus,  *  thinking  to  fear*  Fabricioa,  sud- 
denly produces  an  elephant.  Shakespeare  has  sevenl 
examples.  ^Antony  says — 

Thou  canat  not/aor  us,  Pompey,  wiUi  thy  sails. 
Angelo,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  would — 

——  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to /ear  the  birdi  of  prey. 

But  this  active  sense  of  the  verb /ear  is  not  its  exclosiTe 
meaning  in  Shakespeare;  and  in  the  Tamino  of  the 
Shrew,  he  exhibits  its  common  use  as  well  in  the  nea- 
ter as  in  the  active  acceptation  :— 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio/oars  his  widow. 
Wid.  Then  never  tnut  me  if  I  be  t^ftard. 
Pst.  You  are  very  semible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense: 
I  meant  Hurtensio  is  itfeard  of  you."  Km  ioht. 

"  —  the  lady  Blanch"— "The  lady  < Blanch'  was 
daughter  to  Alphonso  the  Ninth,  king  of  Castile,  and 
was  niece  to  Kmg  John,  by  his  sister  Elianor."— -Ste- 
vens. 

"If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she,"  etc. 

That  is.  If  the  Dauphin  be  not  complete  of,  or  in, 
these  qualities,  it  is  merely  because  he  is  not  Blanch. 
Hanmer,  and  subsequent  editors,  changed  "of"  into 
the  interjection  Ol  which  is  merely  modernizing  the 
expression. 

"  —  at  this  NATCH, 

"  With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce,"  etc 

Shakespeare  repeatedly  uses  the  word  "spleen"  for 
hasty  action  of  any  kind — a  sense,  as  applied  to  physi- 
cal haste,  thought  by  Nares  to  be  pecuhar  to  him.  He 
also  uses  it,  as  his  contemporaries  do,  for  any  violent 
movement  of  the  passions ;  as  anger.  Thus,  in  act  v. 
scene  8,  the  Bastard  says  to  Salisbury — 

if  thou  but  frown  on  me, 

Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame,  etc. 

With  Johnson,  we  unwillingly  suspect  that  the  Poet  bad 
in  his  mind  a  play  on  words,  in  "  the  double  sense  of 
match  for  nuptuds,  and  the  mcUch  of  a  gun." 

"  Here's  a  stay" — As  the  citizens  have  just  before 
asked  the  kings  to  "  stay," — 

Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to  sta^ — 
the  Bastard  ridicules  their  proposed  "stay"  being  ac- 
companied by  so  many  bold  ana  big  words.  The  edi- 
tors, however,  generally  have  not  so  understood  it. 
Johnson  proposed  to  read,  "  Here's  a  fiaw."  Stevens 
explains  it  thus : — "  A  stay  here  seems  to  mean  a  sup- 
porter of  a  cause.  '  Here's  an  extraordinary  partisan  or 
maintainer  that  shakes,'  etc.  Baret  translates  columen 
vel  firmamentum  reipublica  by  '  the  stay,  the  chiefe 
mainteyner  and  succour  of,'  etc.  Becket  proposed  to 
read,  *  Here's  a  say,*  (i.  e.  a  speech;)  and  this  would 
agree  with  the  subsequent  part  of  Faulconbridge's 
speech." 

"  Then  do  I  ^ve  Volquessen"— "  This  (says  Ste- 
vens)  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  country  now  called 
the  Vexin;  in  Latin,  Pagus  Veloceissinus.  That  part 
of  it  called  the  Norman  Vexin  was  in  dispute  between 
Philip  and  John."  In  the  old  "  King  John,"  Philip  de- 
mands these  provinces  as  the  dower  of  Blanch : — 

iThen,  I  demsnd  Volquesson.  Tbrain,  Main. 

Poiters,  and  Anjou,  theie  five  provinces. 

Which  thou,  as  king  of  England,  hold'st  in  France. 

John  agrees  to  cede  them,  but  not  until  he  has  consulted 
his  momer. 

"  —  at  your  highness'  tent"— In  the  old  "  King  John," 
Constance  is  present  at  the  discussion  and  contract,  and 
inveighs  bitterly  against  it  after  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters, excepting  ArUiur,  have  withdrawn. 

"  —  ROUNDED  in  the  ear" — i.  e  Whispered  in  ihe  ear. 
The  more  usual,  as  well  as  more  proper,  old  spelling,  is 
rown — from  the  Saxon  runian,  (to  whisper.) 

"  —  tickling  commodity" — i.  e.  Personal  interest ^  or 
expediency — a  sense  once  common,  though  long  obso- 
lete. 


NOTES  ON  KING  JOHN. 


**  —  the  BIAS  of  the  world** — The  alluirion  w  to  the 
**  biai"  in  a  boiol.  The  world  is  of  itself  well-balanced — 
fit  to  ran  even ;  bat  the  bias  interest,  the  sway  of  mo- 
tion^ 

Makes  it  take  head  from  sB  indiffercncy. 

In  •♦  Cupid^s  Whirligig"  (1607)  we  have—"  O,  the  world 
is  like  a  Hat  bowlf  and  it  runs  all  on  the  rich  men*s 
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•*  —  PII9ED  leeW* — i.  e.  Poisedf  or  balanced  well. 
ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"A  teiiow,  hntbondlcti* — This  was  not  the  fact. 
"  Con^anco  (siys  Malone)  was  at  this  time  marrif»d  to 
n  third  hu!»band.  Guido,  brother  to  the  vii«count  of 
Toaan.  She  had  been  divorced  from  hor  second  hiis- 
haiHl,  Riniilph,  earl  of  Chester."  In  the  old  "  King 
John,"  Constanre  speaks  of  herself  ns  a  wiJow:— 
If  any  power  wOl  hear  a  widow's  plaint,  etc 

*•  Ani  though  thoH  now  ronfctt  thou  tlilit  hut  jrgf^ 
IVUh  my  vex'd  tpirilM  I  cannot  take  a  truce"  etc. 

The  sense  is,  obviously,  that  in  spite  of  the  confes- 
sion that  the  bad  news  just  communicated  was  but  in 
{est,  yet  she  cannot  gain  any  interval  of  repose  for  her 
di^urbed  mind.  The  ordinary  punctuation  gives  a 
difierent  and  erroneoos  sense  :— 

And  tfaoQ^  thou  taow  confcM,  thou  did«t  but  j<>st 
With  my  vex'd  spirite,  I  cannot  take  a  truce,  etc 

"  —  swart" — i.  e.  Brown^  inclining  to  black.  In 
Hbbirt  VI.  (Part  I.  act  i.  scene  2,)  we  meet  with  the 
word  again : — 

And  whereas  I  was  black  and  gwart  before. 

In  the  CoMEDT  or  Errors,  we  have  "  Swart  like  my 
shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  so  clean  kept." 

•«  For  grief  is  proudf  and  tnaket  his  owner  stoop.** 

"  ^Vhat  is  called  an  '  emendation,*  by  Hanmer,  still 
holds  its  place  in  all  the  editions  but  Malone's :  it  is— 

For  grief  is  prood  and  makes  his  owner  ttout. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  to  us  briefly  thus : 

Constance  refuses  to  go  with  Salisbury  to  the  kings — 

she  will  instruct  her  sorrows  to  be  proud ;  for  grief  is 

prood  in  spirit,  even  while  it  bows  down  the  body  of 

Its  ovmer.     The  commentators  substituted  the  ridiculous 

word  ttovt^  because  they  received  *  stoop*  in  the  sense 

of  sabmission.     Constance  continues  the    fine   image 

tfarooghout  her  speech  :— 

To  me.  and  to  the  state  of  m  j  great  griet, 
Let  Idnga  assemble ;— 

hero  grief  is  *  proud.* 

Ilerc  I  and  sorrows  sit ; — 
here  grief  'makes  his  owner  stoop,*  and  leaves  the 
physical  power  *  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth.* 
A  valued  friend,  for  whose  opinion  we  have  the  highest 
regard,  has  no  doubt  that  '  stoop*  is  the  word,  but  that 
the  meaning  is,  makes  its  owner  stoop  to  it — to  *  grief.* 
He  thinks  that  the  and  joins  and  assimilates  the  two 
clanaes  of  die  sentence,  instead  of  contrasting  and  sepa- 
rating them." — KmoHT. 

**  Grief  (which  the  Poet  personifies)  is  proud  even 
while  he  compels  his  owner  to  stoop,  as  Constance  did 
to  the  earth,  to  receive  the  homage  of  monarchs.** — Col- 

UEB- 

"  To  me,  and  to  the  ttaie  of  my  great  grief 
Let  hingi  a$semblc,^^  etc. 

"In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the  father  of  Hero, 
depre«ed  by  her  disgrace,  declares  himself  so  subdued 
by  grief,  that  a  thread  might  lead  him.  How  is  it  that 
grief  in  Leonato  and  Lady  Constance  produces  effects 
directly  opposite,  and  ^et  both  agreeable  to  nature  7 
Sorrow  softens  the  mind  while  it  is  yet  warmed  by 
hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  hy  despair. 
Distress,  while  there  remains  any  prospect  of  relief,  is 
weak  and  flexible;  bat  when  no  succour  remains,  is 


fearless  and  stubborn :  angry  alike  at  those  that  ii\jure, 
and  those  that  do  not  help— careless  to  please  where 
nothing  can  be  gained,  and  feariess  to  offend  when  there 
is  nothmg  further  to  be  dreaded.  Such  was  this  writer's 
knowledge  of  the  passions.** — Johmsok. 

"  —  the  HIGH  TIDES** — ^i.  e.  Solemn  seasons;  times  to 
be  observed  above  others.  We  now  say,  high  day$, 
and  holy  days. 
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But  on  this  day" — i.  e.  Except  on  this  day. 


"  O,  Lvmoges !  O,  Austria" — **  Shakespeare,  in  the 
person  of  Aiistrin.  has  conjoined  the  two  well-know  ji 
enemies  of  Richard  Creur-tlc-lion.  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  threw  him  into  prison  in  a  former  expedition, 
(in  1193;)  bnt  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  before  whirh  ho 
fell,  (in  1199,)  belonged  to  Vidomnr,  viscount  of  Limo- 
ges. The  archer  who  pierced  his  shoulder  with  an  ar- 
i*ow  (of  which  wound  he  diod)  was  Bertrand  de  Gotir- 
don.  Austria,  in  the  old  play,  is  called  Lymoges,  th»» 
Anstrioh  duke.  IlulUogshed  >avB,  'The  same  year 
Philip,  bastard  sonne  to  King  Bichard,  to  whom  his 
fiither  had  given  the  castcll  and  honour  of  Coniack<'. 
killed  the  viscount  of  Lymoges  in  revenge  of  his  father'n 
death,*  etc." — Blake. 

"  ThiSt  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  namCf 
Pope  InnocetUt  I  do  demawl  of  thee." 

In  the  old  *'  King  John,**  this  speech  thus  stands  in 
prose,  which  Shakespeare  has  done  little  more  than 
convert  into  not  very  unprosaic  verse : — 

"  I,  Pandulph,  Cardinal  of  Milan,  and  Legate  from 
the  see  of  Roma,  demand  of  ihee,  in  the  name  of  our 
holy  father  the  Pope,  Innocent,  why  thou  dost  (con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church,  and 
our  holy  father,  the  Pope)  disturb  the  quiet  of  the 
Church,  and  disannul  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton. 
whom  his  holiness  hath  elected  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury f  this,  in  his  holyness  name,  I  demand  of  thee.** 

"  Wh(U  EARTHLY  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  f" 

Earthy,  the  old  reading,  defended  and  retained  by 
some  editors,  is  a  common  misprint,  in  old  books,  for 
"  earthly.**  The  sense  is,  What  name,  as  the  aulhoriiA' 
of  interrogating  a  sovereign,  can  compel  him  to  answer  ? 

"  —  ROOM  wilh  Rome*' — "  Rome'*  was  formerly  pro- 
nounced Room;  and  Shakespeare  indulges  in  a  play 
upon  words,  even  when  the  utterer  is  strongly  moved. 

"  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  /A«m**— This  may  be 

a  proverbial  sarcasm ;    but  the  allusion  is  now  lost 

Stevens  notes  something   similar  in   the  old  play  of 

"King  Leir,"(  1605:)— 

Afttsi.  We'll  have  a  pair  of  slops  for  the  nonce 
Will  hold  all  your  mocks. 

"  —  a  new  untrimmed  bride" — i.  e.  A  tnr^n  bride, 
for  which  sense  there  is  abundant  authority  m  the  old 
dramatists. 

"  —  this  kind  regreet** — "  A  *  regreet*  is  an  exchange 
of  salutation.     So  in  Heywood*s  *  Iron  Age,*  (1632  :)-— 
So  hear  oar  kind  regreets  to  Hecuba." 

Stevens. 

"  A  chaf*d  lion  by  the  mortal  paw"  etc. 

The  original  has  "  eased  lion,**  which  is  retained  in 
several  modem  editions,  and  interpreted  to  mean  "  a 
lion  in  a  case,  or  cage — ^i.  e.  a  caged  lion.'*  But  cased, 
in  that  age,  had  quite  another  meaning,  now  obsolete : 
it  meant  flayed^  stripped  of  the  skin ;  and  so  Shake- 
speare himself  uses  it.  Z.  Jackson,  the  ingenious  typo- 
graphical critic,  suggested  chased  lion,  which  may  per- 
hafw  be  the  word.  But  chafed  lion  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  thus  misprinted,  and  suits  the  context  better,  as 
an  image  familiar  to  Shakespeare.    Thus,  in  Hbnrt 

vm.:— 

so  looks  the  eksftd  lion 

Upon  the  hnntnnaa,  etc. 
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"  The  truth  is  then  mott  done  not  doing  it*^ 

The  meaning  of  this  and  the  three  preceding  lines  is 
obscure,  and  Johnson's  emendation — 

Ut  not  andfls  when  It  is  truly  donot 

would  clear  the  text  with  little  violence.  Collier  re- 
tains the  old  textf  taking  the  sense  of  "  Is  not  amiss 
when  it  is  truly  done  *'  to l)e,  "  what  you  have  sworn  to 
do  amisSf  is  not  amiss  when  it  is  done  truly,  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  that  is,  not  done  at  all/* 

"  —  the  truth,  thou  art  unture 
To  tweoTf  $tDear»  only  not  to  be  fovvoom^  etc. 

"  The  entire  speech  of  Fandulph  is  full  of  verbal  sub- 
tleties, which  render  the  intricate  reasoning  more  intri- 
cate. The  Poet  unquestionably  meant  to  produce  this 
effect.  We  have  restored  the  rrading  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages :— 

the  truth  tiiou  srt  unnure 

To  swear,  ncear*  only  not  to  be  forsworn. 

All  the  modem  editions  read  $wear.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be  this: — The  truth,  (that  is,  the  troths)  for 
which  you  have  made  an  oath  the  surety,  against  thy 
former  oath  to  heaven — this  troth,  which  it  was  unsure 
to  swear — which  you  violate  your  surety  in  swearing — 
lias  only  been  sworn  (swears  only)  not  to  be  forsworn; 
hut  it  is  sworn  against  a  former  oath,  which  is  more 
iiinding,  because  it  was  an  oath  to  religion — to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  oaths  are  made." — Knight. 

"  Clamourt  of  hell,  he  measures"— i  e.  Solemn 
dances. 

"  —  O!  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour''* — Most 
readers,  I  think,  will  a^ree  in  the  impression  that  this 
is  a  solemn  and  respectml  appeal  to  the  Dauphin *b  sense 
of  honour.  But  Mrs.  Siddous  gave  it  another  effect, 
:uid  her  analysis  of  this  part  was  as  profound  and  critical 
:i9  her  personation  of  it  was  admirable.  Mr.  Campbell 
("Life  of  Siddons")  says,  "When  she  patted  Lewis 
on  the  breast  with  the  word,  *  Thine  honour? — Oh, 
thine  honour,' — there  was  a  sublimity  in  the  laugh  of 
lier  sarcasm." 

Scene  II. 

"  —  Austria^  hetzd,  lie  there. 
While  Philip  breathe*:' 

The  old  "King  John"  (1591)  partakes  more  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  stage  when  it  was  written,  and  Philip 
Kpums  and  tramples  on  Austria*s  head : — 

Lie  there,  a  prey  to  every  rarenhig  fowl. 
And  a»  my  father  triumpVd  in  thy  spoils. 
And  trod  thine  eosig^ns  underneath  his  feet; 
80  do  I  tread  upon  thy  cursed  sell 

Scene  III. 

"  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back,"  etc. 

By  the  old  ecclesiastical  law,  it  was  decreed  that  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  to  be  "  explained  in  or- 
der in  Engli^ih,  with  bells  tolling  aud  candles  lighted, 
that  it  may  cause  the  greater  dread  ;  for  laymen  have 
;{reater  regard  to  this  solemnity,  than  to  the  effect  of 
rtuch  sentences." 

"Sound  ON  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night,"  etc. 

"  We  prefer  the  old  reading,  on  all  accounts.  Many 
commentators  would  read  one  instead  of  '  on,'  which  is 
contradicted  by  the  '  midnight  bell,'  in  a  preceding  line. 
There  is  more  plausibility  for  reading  ear  instead  of 
'  race,'  recollecting  that  of  old  ear  was  spelled  eare,  and 
the  words  might  oe  mistaken  by  the  printer;  but  still 
•  race,'  in  the  sense  o(  course,  or  passage,  conveys  a  finer 
meaning.  The  midnight  bell,  with  its  twelve  times  re- 
|>eated  strokes,  may  be  poetically  said  to  '  sound  on  into 
the  drowsy  race  of  night;'  one  sound  produced  by  the 
'  iron  tongue'  driving  the  other  'on,'  or  forward,  until 
the  whole  number  was  complete,  and  the  prolonged 
vibration  of  the  last  blow  on  the  bell  only  left  to  fill  the 
empty  space  of  darkness." — Collier. 

in 


"  —  fit  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day" — I  have 
doubted  whether  Pope  is  not  right  in  his  elegant  and 
poetical  coi^ectural  reading  of  "broad^yed  watchful 
day."  This  compound  epithet  was  first  used  by  Shake- 
speare's contemporary,  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of 
Homer ;  and  is  a  word  in  Shakespeare's  own  taste  of 
language.  But  I  yield  to  the  authority  of  nearly  all  the 
critics,  m  retaining  the  old  reading  "brooded,"  as  used 
for  brooding,  and  explained  by  Stevens,  Malone  and 
others,  as  an  allusion  to  the  vigilance  of  animals  whil<* 
brooding,  or  with  a  brood  of  young  ones  under  their 
protection.    The  king  says  of  Hamlet : — 

there's  something  in  his  soul 

O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood. 

Milton  also,  in  "  L' Allegro,"  desires  Melancholy  to^ 

lind  out  some  uncoudi  coll 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  his  JeoZotts  wisgs. 

Brooded  may  be  used  for  "  brooding,"  as  delighted  for 
delighting,  and  discontented  for  discontenting,  in  other 
places  of  these  plays.  To  sit  on  brood,  or  abrood,  is  the 
old  tei-m  applied  to  birds  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. 

Scene  IV. 
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—  CONVICTED  saiV* — i.  e.  Overpowered,  baflSed,  de- 
stroyed. To  convict  and  to  convince  were,  in  our  author's 
time,  s3monymous.  (See  Minshew's  Dictionary,  1617: 
"  To  f<mWr/,  or  convince,  Lat.  convictus;  overcome.") 
So,  in  Macbeth: — 

flieir  malady  eonviness 

The  great  assay  of  art 

Pope  reads, "  collected  sail ;"  and  the  change  was  adopted 
by  subsequent  editors.  (See  also  Florio's  "  Italian  Dic- 
tionary," 1598 :  "  Convitto ;  vanquished,  convicted,  con* 
vinced.") 

"  —  a  MODERN  invocation" — i.  e.  A  common,  or  ordi' 
nary  invocation ;  a  sense  in  which  the  word  often  oc- 
curs. The  use  here  resembles  that  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, (act  iii.  scene  2:) — 

Which  modem  lamentatioa  might  have  mov'd. 
Knight  boldly  alters  it  to  "  a  mother^s  invocation." 

"  I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head,"  etc. 

Collier  observes,  that  in  the  modem  edition  this  line 
is  followed  by  the  stage-direction,  "  Tearing  off  her  head- 
dress;" though  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  old 
copies.  Constance  perhaps  wore  no  head-dress,  but 
her  hair,  as  we  gather  from  the  preceding  part  of  the 
scene,  and  when  she  says,  "  I  will  not  keep  this  form 
upon  my  head,"  she  begins  aeain  to  disorder  her  hair, 
which  she  had  previously  knit  up  at  the  words  **  But 
now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty,"  etc. 

"  —  the  sweet  world's  taste" — The  old  copy  reads 
word's.  The  alteration  was  by  Pope.  Malone  tliinks 
it  unnecessary ;  and  that  by  the  "  sweet  word "  life  is 
meant.  Pope's  emendation  is  countenanced  by  Ham- 
let'fr— 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  aU  the  uso^  of  this  world. 

" — SCAPE  of  nature" — The  old  reading  is  "scope 
of  nature,"  wluch  Knight  retains,  as  meaning  "  tlie  or- 
dinary course  of  nature," — the  commonest  thmg  which 
is  seen.  But  this  sense  can  hardly  be  drawn  fi'om  anv 
known  use  of  the  word  scope.  "  Scape,"  proposed  by 
Pope,  is  a  word  of  frequent  use,  in  «ld  authors,  for  any 
outbreak,  or  deviation  fix)m  ordinary  rule,  whether 
physical  or  moral. 

"~rthey  would  be  as  a  call" — The  caged  binK 
which  lure  the  wild  ones  to  the  net,  are  termed  by 
fowlers  "  call-birds."  The  image  in  the  text  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  a  term  of  falconry. 

"  Strong  reasons  make  stranoe  actions" — "  80  the 
reading  of  the  first  folio.  It  has  been  generally  altered 
into  strong.  The  old  reading  restored  gives  us  a  deep 
observation  instead  of  an  epigrammatic  one.  Strong 
reasons  make  (i.  e.  jnstify)  a  large  deviation  fcom  com- 
mon courses." — Knight. 
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A.CT  IV.— Scene  I. 

**  Nortkampion" — Such  has  been  the  usuaX  locality 
assisned  to  thia  scene,  but  on  no  authority,  though  it 
wflf  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  "  The 
fiict  is,  (says  MatoneJ  that  Arthur  was  first  confined  at 
Fadaiset  aira  afterwards  at  Rouen,  where  he  was  put  to 
death."  The  old  stage-direction  is  merely,  *'  Enter 
Hubert  and  Executioners,*'  and  all  that  is  clear  ^eems 
to  be  that  in  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  tlM  old  **  King 
John,*'  the  scene  is  transferred  to  England. 


M  . 


—  Bif  m¥  christkitdom" — Arthur  asseverates  hj 

the  b^dsmal  oflSce — by  his  ekrUtening.     The  word  is 

aj«d,  m  this  sense,  in  All's  Will  that  Eitds  Will; 

and  it  is  (bund  in  Guwer : — 

A  U|^t,  u  though  it  were  a  Mnme 
From  hettTen  into  the  place  come. 
Where  that  he  toke  his  duriMiUUm4, 

**  — though  HEAT  redAoV* — "  Heat"  is  used  as  a  par- 
ticiple, as  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible :  *'  He  com- 
manded that  they  diould  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times 
more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heaty^-(DanieL) 

"  —  TARRE  him  on" — The  expressive  word  to  "  tarre" 
also  ocean  in  Hamlet,  (act  ii.  scene  2,)  and  in  Troi- 
ixs  AND  Cressida,  (act  i.  scene  8,)  in  the  same  sense, 
r»f  to  provoke^  or  excite.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
coined  from  the  imitative  sound  made  in  provi»kiug  dogs 
to  fight 

Scene  II. 

"  —  OT7ARD  a  *t//c"— To  "  guard,"  as  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  Much  Ado  about  NoTHiito,  and  the  Mer- 
CHA9T  or  Venice,  means  generally  to  omamerUt  as  with 
fringe  or  lace ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  here  used. 

"  If  what  in  REST  yon  haoey  in  right  yon  holdf''*  etc. 

The  construction  of  this  passage  is,  *'  If  ^ou  have  a 
good  title  to  what  you  now  have  m  '  rest,'  (i.  e.  quid,) 
why  th«i  is  it  that  your  fears  should  move  yon,"  etc. 
Stevens  thinks  it  should  be,  "  what  in  wreai  you  hold :" 
"  If  what  you  hold  by  seizure  and  violence,  is  also  right- 
fully held," — an  address  which  Salisbury  would  hardly 
venture  to  the  king.  Knight  denies  that  **  rest"  here 
means  qniet,  and  says,  "  it  is  employed  to  mean  a  Jired 
potiiion"  as  a  phrase  taken  firom  the  old  games  at  cards. 

'*  —  good  exercise" — **  In  the  middle  ages,  the  whole 
education  of  princes  and  noble  yoaths  consisted  in  mar- 
tial exercises,  etc.  These  could  not  be  easily  had  in  a 
}irison,  where  mental  improvements  might  have  been 
afforded  as  well  as  any  where  else ;  but  this  sort  of 
e<iucation  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  our  active, 
warlike,  but  illiterate  nobility." — Perct. 

"  Hitnp  /  have  sped  among  the  clergymen"  etc. 

This  is  the  brief  compression  of  what  formed  a  bns- 
ti'mgt  and  probably,  in  its  day,  a  very  popular  scene  in 
the  old  plays,  in  which  Philip,  in  plundering  the  con- 
vents, finds  a  young  man  concealed  in  the  chest  where 
was  kept  the  treasuij  of  the  brotherhood,  ^*  in  silver 
and  in  gold,"  aocordmg  to  the  hard-money  usages  of 
the  times.  This  incident  Tho.  Campbell  regrets  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  retain,  as  affording  a  scene  which 
in  bis  hands  would  give  the  comic  relief  he  thinks  the 
tragedy  needs.  As  a  question  of  dramatic  skill,  surely 
the  Bastard's  buoyant  spirits  and  unflagdng  varietur  ^ive 
all  the  relief  which  the  mind  requires;  while,  taking  it  m  a 
h%her  point  of  view,  Knight  well  rejoins: — "  When  did 
ever  Shakespeare  lend  his  authority  to  fix  a  stigma  upon 
large  classes  of  mankind,  in  deference  to  popiuar  preju- 
(iice  ?  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ch^cteristics  of 
Shakespeare's  John,  as  opposed  to  the  grossness  of  Bale, 
and  the  ribaldry  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  is  the 
niter  absence  of  all  invective  or  sarcasm  against  the 
Romish  church,  apart  from  the  attempt  of  the  pope  to 
f»xtort  a  base  submission  from  the  English  king.  Here, 
indeed,  we  have  his  nationality  in  full  power; — but  how 
different  is  that  from  fostering  hatreds  between  two 
classes  of  one  people." 
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"  —  here*s  a  prophet"'^"  This  man  (says  Douce)  was 
a  hermit  in  peat  repute  with  the  common  people. 
Notwithstanding  the  event  fell  out  as  he  had  prophe- 
sied, the  poor  fellow  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails 
through  the  streets  of  Warham,  and,  together  with  hiit 
son,  who  was  as  innocent  as  his  father,  hanged  after- 
wards upon  a  gibbet."  (See  Hollingshed's  "  Chronicle,'* 
under  the  year  1213.)  In  the  old  "  King  John,"  there 
is  a  scene  between  the  prophet  and  the  people,  and  an- 
other just  before,  of  the  Bastard  ransacking  aiid  plun- 
dering the  abbeys,  both  of  them  poor  and  coarse,  and 
with  good  taste  condensed  into  this  short  scene,  so  &r 
as  was  needed  for  the  story. 

"  On  your  suooestiow" — **  Suggestion"  is  used,  as  it 
was  frequently  of  old,  in  a  stronger  sense  than  now,  for 
temptation^  artf  ir\/luence, 

"  — Jive  moons  were  seen  Uhnight" — ^In  the  old  "  King 
John,"  the  five  moons  were  in  some  way  made  visible 
1  to  the  audience :  the  stage-direction  is,  "  There  the  five 
moons  appear." 

"  Standing  on  slippers^  {which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  ")  etc. 

The  commentators  of  the  last  century  were  puzzled 
with  this,  and  their  notes  afibrd  an  amusing  proof  how 
easily  changes  of  custom  make  language  obscure,  which 
in  its  day  needed  no  explanation.  The  fashion  of  Shake- 
speare's time  is  now  well  understood  through  a  similar 
fashion  in  our  own ;  but  half  a  century  ago  this  passage 
was  almost  unintelligible.  Johnson  says,  **  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  confounded  the  man's  shoes  witn  hw 
gloves.  He  that  is  frighted  or  hurried  may  put  \m 
hand  into  the  wrong  glove,  but  either  shoe  will  equally 
admit  either  foot.  The  author  seems  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  disorder  which  he  describes." 

''Makes  iU  deeds  done"— The  origmal  is  <« makes 
deeds  ill  done ;"  but  this  might  apply  to  good  deedi* 
unskilfully  performed— so  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  accidental  transposition,  which  this  edition  fol- 
lows those  of  Knight  in  correcting. 

"  Hadst  thou  hut  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a  pause"  etc. 

'*  There  are  many  touches  of  nature  in  this  conference 
of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged  in  wickedness 
would  keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  transfer  the  guilt 
to  his  accomplice-  These  reproaches  vented  against 
Hubert  are  not  the  words  of  art  or  policy,  but  the  erup- 
tions of  a  mind  swelling  with  consciousness  of  a  crime, 
and  desirous  of  discharging  its  misery  on  another.  The 
account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn,  ab  ipsis  reces- 
sibus  mentis t  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind : 
particularly  that  line  in  which  John  says,  that  '  to  have 
Did  him  tell  his  tale  in  express  words'  would  have 
'  struck  him  dumb.'  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
bad  men  use  all  the  arts  of  &llacy  upon  themselvet^. 
palliate  their  actions  to  their  own  minds  by  gentle 
terms,  and  hide  themselves  from  their  own  detection  in 
ambiguities  and  subterfuges." — Johnson. 

"  —  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face^ 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale"  etc. 

That  IS,  Tum'd  such  an  eye  of  doubt,  etc.,  as  bid  (or 
bade)  me  tell  my  tale.  Malone  and  others  read  And  for 
"  As." 

"  The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought"  etc. 

"  Nothing  can  be  folser  than  what  Hubert  here  says 
in  his  own  vindication ;  for  we  find,  from  a  preceding 
scene,  that  the  *  motion  of  a  murderous  thought'  had 
entered  into  him,  and  that  very  deeply ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  tears,  the  entreaties,  and  the  in- 
nocence of  Arthur,  had  diverted  and  suppressed  it." — 
Warburton. 

"  The  critic  here  is  correct  as  to  the  fact ;  but  the 
Poet  was  dramatically  justified  in  representing  Hubert, 
since  he  had  not  acted  on  his  *  murderous  thought,'  as 
anxious  to  claim  the  merit  of  having  never  entertained 
it.    This  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  touches  of  reality." 
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" — /mJ  iHiomiBi  eyti  of  blood" — One  of  thcmuat 

frequeut  canfiuioiu  of  ahBilei  of  meaniuKi  ia  our  old 
poeU,  which  (trikeii  the  modem  reader,  u  that  of  the 
active  and  panive  ligoificatiotu,  a>  delighied  and  de- 
lightful ;   a*  here  "  imaginaiy  ejes,"  for  iiiui^iHaf ,  or 

imagc/onmng  eyei. 

SCKNB  III. 
"  The  wall  i$  kigk  i  and  ytt  kUI  I  Itap  itows." 
"Our  author  has  here  followed  Ibe  old  play.  Id 
wha!  manner  Arthur  waa  deprived  of  Lia  life  u  not  as- 
cBTtained.  Matthew  Pari*,  relating  the  event,  uw*  the 
vrord  evanaiti  And.  indeed,  aa  King  PhiHp  aflerwvrda 
pablicly  accused  King  John  of  putting  bia  nephew  to 
death,  wiihoat  meutioniug  either  the  maauer  of  il,  ur  hii 
•ccomjilicea,  we  may  cooclude  that  it  waa  conducted 
with  impenelmble  ncrecy.  The  Freucb  hiitoriana, 
however,  aay,  thai  John,  coming'  in  a  boat,  duriog  the 
iiight-Iime,  to  the  caatte  of  Bouen,  where  the  young 
pnnce  was  confined,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  forth, 
and  having  stabbed  him,  while  aupplicating  for  mercy, 
the  kin°  fastened  a  alune  to  the  dead  body,  and  threw 
it  into  the  Seine,  in  ordor  to  give  aaine  colour  to  a  re- 
port which  he  afterwanli  cauaed  to  be  epread,  that  the 
prince,  ailempling  to  oacape  ool  of  a  window  of  the 
tower  of  the  coalle,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned." 

"  Omt!  my  uacli'i  ipiril  ii  in  lieit  itoMtM," 
In  iho  old  "  Kmg  John,"  after  hit  &1I.  Artbor  apeaka 


Wlicro  IB  raj  raotfacr 


This  fond  recurrence  of  the  dying  youth  to  bia  mother 
ia  natural  and  BfToctiag;  and  1  can  only  account  for 
Sbakospeare'a  throwing  it  a«ide,  upon  the  same  reaaon 
that  in  Leab  be  ha*  purpnaely  avoided  one  or  two  touch- 
ing iacidenta  of  (be  old  pUy,  aa  thcmehta  pre-occtipied 
by  bii  predeceiaon,  whose  works  be  bad  taken  for  the 
groundwork  of  bia  plot,  while  it  was  his  aim  to  give  a 
new  and  original  poetical  character  to  the  fiuniliar  plot. 

"  Whote  FKTVjiTB  mth  mc" — i.  e.  Wboae  private  ae- 
eomU  of  the  Dauphin's  atl(>ction  toourcwue  is  much 
mor«  ample  Ibau  the  letters. 

"  Till  Ihavt  let  a  glory  to  ait  hand, 
By  giving  il  the  morikip  of  revenge," 
This  ia  the  original  reading,  givinE  the  obvious  sense 
of"  lilJ  I  have  given  renown  to  my  hand,  by  bestowing 
on  it  the  honour  of  rBYeuge,"  "  Worihip"  la  thus  taken 
for  dignity,  hoDoar,  in  its  old  lue,  still  retained  in  the 
title  of  "your  worship,"  " ihe worshipful."  "Glory" 
ia  dmiiBrly  nied  in  Tboilus  and  Crissid*  : — 

Let  £ncas  live. 

If  to  mj  Bvord  bU  fsle  be  aOlOiegUinf. 
Bnl  many  editions  adopt  the  alteration  of  Pope,  who 
thought  that  WB  ahould  read  "a  plory  to  ibis  head," 
pointing  to  ibe  head  of  ibe  dead  pnnce,  and  using  wirr- 
ihip  io  its  common  scceplation.  A  glory  ia  a  circle  of 
rs^s,  such  aa  is  represented  surroandin?  the  beads  of 
aaiiita  and  other  fioly  persona.  The  solemn  confirma- 
tion of  the  other  lorda  may  aapporl  Ihia  sense.  Gray, 
the  peiet,  (Bays  Dr.  Farmer,)  waa  much  pleased  with 


"Do  » 

kill  you;  lam  hitherto  d 

pvtx  me  M>.'  Hubert  means,  'Di 

Iry  my  palience  lo.'    Thia  waa  a 


of  Ihe  word.    '  To  aany,  to  prove,  to  try,  lo  tempt  ana 
to  do  evil.'    (BiaiT,  in  v.  prove.)" — SmoiB- 

"7^  orfowiDia/cr<i<"— i.e.  C^Mviuitintereii;  the 
inlerest  which  has  no  acknowledgod  owner.  Jean's 
title  beine  disputed  and  Arthur's  autet,  on  wbota  hia 
title  devolved,  not  in  poaession. 


ACT  v.— ScME  I. 

"  An  empty  catket  " — The  most  poetical  lines  of  the  old 
"  King  JoKq  "  relate  lo  the  denlb  of  Arthur,  of  wbom, 
when  hia  body  is  firat  found  by  the  peers,  il  ia  aaid, 

Lai  lordi.  the  wtOier'd  Sower, 

Who  in  Us  lite  abbi'd  like  Oe  morgiqri  Uiuh, 

"' — poft^oE,  atkd  rtm" — **'Forage'  hej«  seema  to 
mean  lo  range  inroad;  which  Dr.  Johnson  tays  ia  its 
original  senw:  YiM  fintrrage  Ihe  French  source  of  it, 
is  formed  from  the  low  Latin  foderagium,  food :  Ihe 
sense  of  ranging  therefore  ■ppoara  lo  be  secondary. " — 


ScKNl 


II. 


Ihedi 

"  And  not  TO  srEHD  il  ki  vnntighbourly." 
To  "apt'iid"  it,  taking  "  to"  as  the  prefix  of  ihe  iafiiii- 
tive,  is  quits  clear,  and,  though  not  in  strict  grammatical 
congruity  with  Ihe  context,  would  hardly  be  considered 
as  inaccnnile  in  coloquiol  use.  But  Stevensand  Kniehi 
print  il  lo^ptnd,  as  used  in  Ibe  sense  which  (d  ds  an  in- 
tensive or  auginentalive  adjunct  ancienlly  had;  aa  in 
the  MiRRT  WivKs  or  Wmnion,  "la-pinch  the  ancleu 
knight" — pinch  him  well,  iboroughly. 

" BelKCen  coMrcLSiaii,  and  airave  reipeet!" 
"  This  '  compulsion '  waa  the  necessity  of  a  refbnns- 
tion  in  Ibe  stale;  which,  according  to  Salisbury'a  opiu- 
ion,  (who,  in  hia  spitecb  preceding,  calls  il  an  enforced 
eaute,)  could  only  be  procured  by  foreign  arms:  tuid 
the  brave  reipect  was  Ihe  love  of  bis  i^untry." — Wa>- 


"  Aequainled  me  with  i" 


o  Ihit  land." 


Tbia  waa  the  phiaseology  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
nKlKollEaxT  IV.,  (Part  It:)— 

IbMa  Owu  the  sbsdiiw  of  luccuiias. 


NOTES  ON  KING  JOHN. 


Asain,  in  Dogdalo's  "  Antiqaities  of  Warwickshire  :" — 
"  He  bad  a  release  from  Hose  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  John  de  Arden,  of  all  her  interest  to  the  manor 
of  Pedimore." 

**  ViTE  LE  EOT !  oM  I kove  BA!iK*D  their  townt  f" 

It  is  doabtiiil  in  what  sense  we  are  to  take  **  bauk'd  ;*' 
whether  Lewis  means  to  saj  that  he  has  thrown  up  em- 
bamJnuntg  before  the  towns,  or  whether  he  uses 
**  bank'd"  in  reference  to  passing  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tham^  in  the  same  way  that  we  use  the  verb  coast. 
In  the  old  '*  IQng  John"  Lewis  thus  mentions  "  Roches- 
ter" as  having  submitted,  and  he  may  here  refer  to  that 
and  other  plaices  on  the  river*s  banks : — 

Tour  city,  Rochetter,  wiUi  ffreat  applaoM^ 
By  watne  divine  instmct  laid  arms  aside ; 
And  from  the  hollow  hole«  of  Thameaia 
Echo  apace  replied,  Vivt  leroi! 

The  measure,  which  in  this  play  has  much  regularity, 
requires  *•  FtW"  to  be  pronounced  in  two  syllables, 
sounding  the  final  e ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  old  Nor- 
man prontmciation,  and  perhaps  the  general  old  French 
ooode.  I  recollect  such  a  habit  of  sounding  the  final  «, 
where  it  is  now  mute,  among  the  old  Hu^enots  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  in  Amenca,  who  had 
spoken  French  fi:t>m  their  childhood.  In  the  old  **  King 
John,"  Vive  seems  to  be  sounded  in  the  same  way. 
^Bank*d  their  towns"  may  be  either,  "as  I  have 
thrown  embankments,  or  entrenchments^  before  them," 
or,  as  seems  more  probably  the  author's  nieaning,  "  as 
I  passed  along  the  nver-banks,  on  which  they  are  built  :*' 
in  the  sense  of  hank^  as  a  verb,  that  we  now  apply  to 
coast.  The  thought  is  from  the  old  *'  ^ng  John,"  where 
the  language  rapports  this  last  interpretation.  There 
these  salutations  are  described  as  given  to  the  Dauphin, 
as  he  sailed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This,  pernaps, 
Shakespeare  cafis  banking  the  towns.  We  still  say  to 
coaet,  and  to  jlank ;  and  to  bank  has  no  less  propriety, 
though  it  u  not  reconciled  to  us  by  modem  usage. 


eye,'  in  the  line  before  us,  is  the  rough  and  dangerous 
passage  of  *  rebellion.' " — Knioht. 

"  Rksolvkth  from  his  fig^re'^ — To  resolve^  of  old. 
was  the  same  as  to  dissolve.  **  This  is  said  (remarks 
Stevens)  in  allusion  to  the  images  made  by  witches." 
HoUingshed  observes,  that  it  was  alleged  against  dame 
Eleanor  Cobham,  and  her  confederates,  **  that  they  had 
devised  an  image  of  wax,  representing  the  king,  which, 
by  their  sorcerie,  by  little  and  little  consumed,  intend- 
ing thereby,  in  conclusion,  to  waste  and  destroy  the 
's  person." 


*t 


This  uir HEARD  sauciness" — So  the  old  copies, 
without  exception,  and  we  adhere  to  the  most  intelli- 
gible text,  notwithstanding  Theobald's  sufrgestion,  that 
"  unheard"  ought  to  be  unhair^dt  which  modem  editors 
have  adopted  and  explained  as  "  beardless,  and  there- 
fore boyish." 

"  —  and  make  you  take  the  hatek** — i.  e.  Leap  over 
the  batch  of  the  door ;  in  the  sense  in  which  sportsmen 
sdU  aay,  to  take  a  ditch,  or  a  gate. 

"  —  at  the  erving  of  your  nation^ s  crow" — Malone 
thinks  that  this  line  refers  to  *'  the  voice  or  caw  of  the 
French  crow,"  but  Duuce  contends  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  **crow"  of  a  cock,  that  being  the  national  bird 
of  France ;  "  gallus  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Freuch- 

"  Their  ncedl*s  to  lances" — So  printed  in  the  old 
copies  of  1623  and  1632,  to  show  that  ** needles"  was 
to  De  read  in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable. 

Scene  IV. 

«  Unthread  the  rude  jljk  of  rebellion''-^"  TheohM 
oorrapted  this  passage  into  *  ontread  the  rude  toay ;' 
he  turned,  by  an  easy  process,  the  poetry  into  prose. 
Malone,  who  agrees  in  the  restoration  of  the  passage, 
■ays  Shakespeare  '  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  eye  of 
a  needle,'  and  he  calls  this,  therefore,  an  humble  meta- 
phor. Nothing  is  humble,  in  poetry,  that  conveys  an 
image  forcibly  and  distinctly ;  and  '  the  eye  of  a  needle,' 
byme  application  of  the  Poet,  may  become  dignified. 
Bat  the  word  thread,  perhaps  metaphorically,  is  used 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  passing  through  anything  in- 
tricate, narrow,  difficult. 

Ihej  wonld  not  thrsad  the  gates — 
in  CoRiouLNUs,  and — 

One  gainfl  the  thicket  and  one  thrids  the  brake — 
in  Dryden,  have  each  the  same  meaning.    The  '  rude 


"Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this.** 

**  In  the  old  '  King  John'  we  find  these  lines,  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  by  Melun,  of  the  same  tenour  as 
that  in  Shakespeare  :— 

This  I  aver,  if  Lewla  win  the  day,  etc. 

Two  causes,  lords,  makes  me  display  this  drift : 

The  greatest  for  the  freedom  of  my  soul, 

That  longs  to  leave  this  mansion  free  from  guilt; 

The  other  on  a  natural  instinct, 

For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman. 

In  the  old  *  King  John,'  there  is  previously  a  long  scene, 

in  which  Lewis  takes  the  oath  referred  to  by  ^e  dying 

Melun : — 

Hicre's  not  an  English  traitor  of  them  all, 
Jolin  once  dispatch' d,  and  I  fair  En^^land's  king; 
Phall  on  his  shoulders  bear  his  head  one  day. 
But  I  will  crop  it  for  their  guilf  s  desert,  etc. 

Shakespeare  has  shown  great  judgment  in  the  total 
omission  of  scenes  which  only  served  to  lengthen  oat 
the  old  play,  or  to  which,  as  in  this  instance,  refereucti 
merely  was  necessary." — Collier. 

SCEIVB   V. 

"  — our  TATTKRiNO  colours" — Here  is  another  instance 
of  the  indiscriminate  use,  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries,  of  the  active  and  the  passive 
participle — "  tattering"  for  tattered.  Collier  says  that 
"tattering"  and  '* tattered"  were  almost  invariably 
spelled,  m  our  old  writers,  tottering  and  tottered,  as  it 
wonld  be  easy  to  accumulate  instances  from  Marlowe, 
Decker,  Heywood,  Monday,  Chapman,  etc.  Stevens 
altered  "  tattering,"  in  the  text,  to  tcMer'd^  against  all 
the  authorities. 

SCE.HE   VI. 

^'--thou,  and  endless  night"^'' Endless  niffht" 
seems  a  natural  expression  of  impatience  at  the  long 
and  tedious  night.  Nf  any  editors  have  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion that  tms  word  was  a  misprint  for  eyeless  night. 

"  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk**  etc. 

**•  Not  one  of  the  historians,  f  says  Malone,)  who  wrote 
within  sixty  years  after  the  aeath  of  King  John,  men- 
tions this  very  improbable  story.  The  tale  is,  that  a 
monk,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king  for  a  saying  at 
which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cup  of  ale,  and,  naving 
brought  it  to  his  m^esty,  drank  some  of  it  himself,  to 
induce  the  king  to  taste  it,  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 
Thomas  Wykes  is  the  first  who  relates  it  in  his  '  Chron- 
icle,' as  a  report.  According  to  Uie  best  accounts, 
John  died  at  Newark,  of  a  fever."  The  incident  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  Bishop  Bale  too  well  for  him 
not  to  employ  it  in  his  *'  Kyuge  Johan." 

ScElfE  VIL 

"Leaves  them,  insensible" — The  old  editions  have 
"  leaves  them  invisible,**  out  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  a  probable  meaning.  "  The  meaning  of  invisible 
(says  Knight)  is  unlooked  at,  disregarded.*'  Collier  in- 
terprets thus — i.  e.  "invisibly.  Death,  after  he  has 
preyed  on  the  outward  parts,  invisibly  leaves  them." 
To  me  it  seems  evident  that  invisible,  for  *<  insensible," 
was  an  error  of  the  press,  or  more  probably  of  the  copy- 
ist of  the  manuscript  used  by  the  folio  editors. 
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-^upon  that  indiokst"— Used  substantively,  for 
disfjrdered,  or  indigetted  state  of  affairs.  The  word  is 
more  commonly  used  as  an  adjective,  as  in  the  *'  Son* 
nets :" — 

To  make  of  monstere  and  things  indigest^ 
Bach  cherubuu  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 

"  To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maio"  etc. 

"  Malone  quoted  the  following  lines,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  by  Marlowe,  and  that  Shakespeare 
had  adopted  one  of  them  :— 

O !  I  am  dull,  and  &e  cold  hand  of  sleep 
Hath  thrust  lU*  icy  fingers  in  my  hrtast^ 
And  made  a  frost  wi^in  me. 

This  passage  is  found  in  a  play  called  '  Lust's  Dominion,' 
assigned  to  Marlowe ;  but  the  historical  portion  of  the 
incidents  did  not  occur  until  five  years  after  his  death. 
In  the  *  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,'  rea^ 
sons  are  given  for  attributing  'Lust's  Dominion'  to 
Decker,  Hanghton,  and  Day ;  and  in  Decker's  '  Gull's 
Hornbook'  (1609)  we  meet  with  this  expression:  'the 
morning  waxing  cold,  thrust  his  icy  fingers  into  thy  bo- 
som.*  ohakespeare's  Kino  John  was  indisputably  writ- 
ten before  1598,  and  '  Lust's  Dominion'  was  probably 
not  produced  until  1600;  so  that,  although  the  authors 
of  that  play  may  have  copied  Shakespeare,  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  saying  that  he  imitated  them." — Collier. 

•*  —  module  of  confounded  royalty" — "  *  Module'  and 
model  were,  in  our  author's  time,  diflferent  modes  of 
spelling  the  same  word.  Model  signified  not  an  arche- 
type, after  which  something  was  to  be  formed,  but  the 
thm^  formed  after  an  archetype ;  and  hence  it  is  used 
by  Shakespeare,  and  his  contemiKiraries,  for  a  represen- 
tation.    So,  in  the '  London  Prooigal,'  (1605  :)-^ 

Dear  copy  of  my  husband  I    O  let  me  kiss  thee  I 

[Kissing  a  picture,] 
How  like  him  is  this  model  r  Malone. 

"  Afy  liege !  my  lord  !—~But  now  a  kingy  now  thus." 

The  tragic  Poet  has  here  brought  the  death  of  John 
into  inmiediate  contact  with  his  most  atrocious  crime, 
as  the  natural  sequence  and  just  retribution  of  his  guilt 
towards  young  Arthur.  The  matter-of-fact  commenta- 
tors complain,  with  Mr.  Courtenay,  ("  Commentaries  on 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,")  that  here  is  a  long  in- 
terval leaped  over  at  once,  in  which  *'  foreign  and  cruel 
wars  had  raged  with  varied  success,  and  one  event  had 
happened  of  which,  although  it  is  that  by  which  we 
now  chiefly  remember  King  John,  no  notice  is  taken 
whatever.  This  event  is  no  other  than  the  simiature  of 
Magna  Charta."  The  plain  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
Poet's  design  was  not  to  turn  the  chronicle  of  John's 
reign  into  dramatic  dialogue,  but  to  produce  from  the 
materials  an  historical  tragedy;  for  which  purpose 
Constance,  Arthur,  and  the  half  fictitious  Faulconbriage, 
afforded  more  suitable  materials  for  his  imagination 
than  Magna  Charta^  and  the  political  rights  of  English- 
men acquired  under  it.  By  the  selection  he  made  he 
was  naturally  led  to  the  exhibition  of  female  character, 
as  intense,  as  passionate,  and  as  overflowing  with  feel- 
ins^,  and  with  tne  most  elonnent  expression,  as  his  own 
Juliet,  but  with  the  same  all-absorbing  affection  trans- 
ferred fi-om  the  lover  to  an  only  chila.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  he  chosen  the  great  political  question  for  the 
turning  |)oint  of  interest  in  his  drama — and  if  touched 
on  at  all  it  must  have  been  made  the  main  and  central 

?K)int  of  the  action — ^it  would  have  required  all  the 
'oet's  skill  to  have  avoided  the  too  literal  but  unpoetical 
truth,  which  Canning  has  so  drolly  ridiculed  in  his  mock- 
fierraan  play,  when  one  of  the  exiled  Barons  informs 
the  other  that — 

The  charter  of  our  liberties  received 
The  royal  signature  at  fire  o'clock, 
When  messengers  were  instantly  despatch' d 
To  cardinal  Pandulph,  and  their  Majesties, 
AfYer  partaking  of  a  cold  collation. 
Returned  to  Windsor 

Mr.  Knight's  remarks  on  this  point  are  exceedingly 

t'nstand  eloquent: — "The  interval  of  fourteen  years, 
>ctween  tho  death  of  Arthur  and  the  death  of  John,  is 
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annihilated.  Causes  and  consequences,  separated  in 
the  proper  history  by  long  digressions  and  tedious  epi- 
sodes,  are  brought  together.  The  attributed  murder  of 
Arthur  lost  John  all  the  inheritances  of  the  house  of 
Aigou,  and  allowed  the  house  of  Capet  to  triumph  in 
his  overthrow.  Out  of  this  grew  a  larger  ambition,  and 
England  was  invaded.  The  death  of  Arthur,  and  tbe 
events  which  marked  the  last  days  of  John,  were  sepa- 
rated in  their  cause  and  effect  by  time  onlvi  over  winch 
the  Poet  leaps.  It  is  said  that  a  man,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  drowning,  saw,  in  an  instant,  all  the  events  of 
his  life  in  connexion  with  his  approaching  end.  So  seeit 
the  poet.  It  is  his  to  bring  the  beginnings  and  the  end  a 
of  events  into  that  real  union  and  dependence,  which 
even  the  philosophical  historian  may  overtook,  in  trac- 
ing their  course.  It  is  the  poet's  office  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  action ;  it  is  the  historian's  to  show  a  consisten- 
cy of  progress.  In  the  chroniclers,  we  have  manifold 
cnanges  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  John,  after  Arthur  of 
Brittany  has  fallen.  In  Shaxespeare,  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany is  at  once  revenged.  The  heart-broken  mother 
ana  her  boy  are  not  the  only  sufferers  from  double 
courses.  The  spirit  of  Constance  is  appeased  by  the 
fidl  of  John.  Tne  Niobe  of  a  Gothic  age,  who  vainly 
sought  to  shield  her  child  from  as  stern  a  destiny  as  that 
with  which  Apollo  and  Artemis  pursued  the  daughter 
of  Tantalus,  may  rest  in  peace !" 

''  ^Nought  shall  make  us  rue"— A  splendid,  animated, 
and  poetical  passage,  formed  from  me  concluding  line«> 
of  the  old  play,  which  are  quite  as  patriotic,  but  without 
any  poetic  glow : — 

Let  England  be  but  true  witiiin  herself 

And  all  the  worid  can  nercr  wrong  her  state,  etc 


'*  The  tragedy  of  Kiito  JoHit,  though  not  written  with 
the  utmost  power  of  Shakespeare,  is  varied  with  a  rery 
pleasing  interchange  of  incidents  and  characters.  The 
lady's  ffrief  is  very  affecting ;  and  the  character  of  the 
Bastara  contains  that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity 
which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit" — Johnson. 

"  The  present  historic  drama  is  pronounced,  W  John- 
son, to  be  '  not  written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shake- 
speare.' The  truth  is,  the  Poet  had  no '  utmost  power.* 
He  has  told  us  in  this  very  play — 

When  workmen  strire  to  do  better  than  weB, 
They  do  confound  their  akUi  in  covefiouanesa. 

There  were  no  throes,  there  was  nothing  spasmodic, 
in  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  He  never  '  confounded 
his  skm.'  Take  any  two  of  his  plays  written  in  hi^ 
maturer  years,  and  if  a  well-judgect  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  either,  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  su)>- 
ject,  not  its  execution.  In  hb  historical  plays,  he  wai« 
controlled,  and  was  content  to  be  so.  He  might  have 
made  King  John  a  more  striking  character,  with  ](?«it 
art  and  labour ;  but  he  spared  neither,  when  he  was  tu 
paint  him  as  he  lived." — Illustrated  Shakespeare. 

T.  Campbell,  after  remarking  on  the  materials  which 
Shakespeare  turns  to  his  use,  in  the  old  play,  which 
gives  so  little  anticipation  of  the  high  painting  of  the 
present  Kino  John,  proceeds: — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Poet  of  England,  and  the 
most  eloquent  Poet  who  ever  summed  up  the  virtues 
of  Brutus,  should  have  dramatized  the  reign  of  John, 
without  the  roost  distant  allusion  to  Magna  Charta. 
Was  he  afraid  of  offending  Elizabeth  7  I  think  not ;  ibr 
he  brought  out  Julius  CjKsar  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  whose  petty  mind  wns  more  jealous  of  popular 
principles  than  that  of  Elizabeth.  His  main  object  %ivas 
probably  to  recast,  with  all  dispatch,  an  old  piece  iut<i 
a  new  one  for  the  stage.  I  regret  further,  that  this 
mighty  genius  did  not  turn  to  poetical  account  another 
event  in  King  John's  reign,  namely,  the  superstitions 
desolation  of  the  English  mind,  which  immeaiately  fol- 
lowed the  papal  excommunication  that  was  issued  from 
Rome  against  England  and  her  king.    The  shutting  up 
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of  tbo  charches,  tbe  natioii's  §udden  deorivation  of  all 
the  exterior  ezerciie  of  ita  religion,  the  aitars  despoiled 
of  their  ornaments,  the  cessation  of  Sabbath  bells,  and 
the  celebration  of  mass  within  doors  shut  against  the 
laity, — all  these  circomstances  have  been  wrought  up 
by  Hume  into  an  historic  picture  that  is  worthy  of  Livy. 
And  what  would  they  not  have  been  as  materials  for  a 
poetical  picture  in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare  f  But  let 
us  be  thankful  for  our  Poet's  Kino  John,  such  as  it  is. 
No  doubt  it  sets  the  seal  as  to  the  question  about  the 
probabilitT  of  good  historical  tragedies  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  the  oest  poets,  and  a  negative  seal ;  for  after 
Constance  leaves  the  stage,  Shakespeare's  Kino  John 
is  rather  the  execution  of  a  criminal  than  an  interesting 
tragedy.  There  are  scenes,  however,  and  passages  in 
<»ar  Poet's  Kino  John,  which  may  never  be  forgotten. 
The  pathos  of  Arthur's  conference  with  Hubert  is  en- 
rirely  Shakespeare's,  and  so  is  the  whole  of  the  part  of 
CouAtaoce,  as  well  as  that  moi^t  appullinsly  interesting 
of  dJaloffoes  between  King  John  and  Huoert,  touching 
die  m*]racr  of  ynun^  Arthur.  In  the  old  play  Constance 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  virago  in  her  portraiture,— in 
Shakespeare's  she  is  the  most  interesting  character  in 
uriture— a  doting  and  bereaved  mother.  Those  who 
find  themselves,  as  I  do,  older  than  thev  could  wish  to 
be,  may  derive  some  consolation  from  tneir  age»  in  re- 
collecting that  thev  were  bom  early  enough  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  perform  tne  part  of  Constance." 

That  great  representative  of  maternal  love  and  cour- 
t^e— of  "  proud  grief  and  majestic  desolation" — ^left  be- 
hind her,  m  manuscript,  her  own  analysis  of  the  chief 
character  of  the  tragedy ;  and  we  extract,  from  Camp- 
bell's **  Life  of  Siddons/'  this  commentary  of  a  great 
artist  on  the  Poet  :— 

"  My  idea  of  Constance  (die  says^  is  that  of  a  lofty 
and  proud  spirit,  associated  with  tne  most  exquisite 
feelings  of  maternal  tenderness,  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
predoHtninant  feature  of  this  interesting  personage.  The 
■entimenta  which  she  expresses,  in  the  aialogue  between 
herself,  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  act  of  this  tragedy, 
very  strongly  evince  the  amiable  traits  of  a  humane  dis- 
position, and  of  a  grateful  heart. 

"  The  idea  one  natunill}r  adopts  of  her  Qualities  and 
appearance  are,  that  she  is  noble  in  mind,  and  com- 
manding in  person  and  demeanour;  that  her  counte- 
nance was  capable  of  all  the  varieties  of  grand  and  ten- 
der expression,  often  agonized,  though  never  distorted 
by  the  vehemence  of  her  agitations.  Her  voice,  too, 
most  hare  been  'propertiea  like  Uie  tuned  spheres,' 
obedient  to  all  the  softest  inflections  of  maternal  love, 
to  all  the  pathos  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  to  the 
sadden  burst  of  heart-rending  sorrow,  and  to  the  terri- 
fying imprecations  of  indignant  majesty,  when  writhing 
nnder  the  miseries  inflicted  on  her  by  her  dastardly  op- 
pressors and  treacherous  allies.  The  actress  whose  lot 
It  is  to  personate  this  great  character  should  be  richly 
endowed  by  nature  for  its  various  requirements ;  yet, 
even  when  thus  fortnnately  gifted,  much,  very  much 
remains  to  be  effected  by  nerself ;  for  in  the  perform- 
toce  of  the  part  of  Constance  great  difficulties,  both 
mental  and  pnysical,  present  themselves.  And  perhaps 
the  ^reat^it  of  the  former  cIoas  is  that  of  imperiously 
boldmg  the  mind  reined  in  to  the  immediate  perception 
of  thoee  calamitous  circumstances  which  take  place 
daring  the  course  of  her  sadly  eventful  history.  The 
necessity  for  this  severe  abstraction  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear, wnen  we  remember  that  all  those  calamitous 
«vents  occur  while  she  herself  is  absent  from  the  stage ; 
so  that  this  power  is  indispensable  for  that  reason  aloue. 
were  there  no  other  to  be  assigned  for  it.  Because,  if 
the  representative  of  Constance  shall  ever  forget,  even 
behind  the  scenes,  those  disastrous  events  which  impel 
ber  to  break  forth  into  the  overwhelming  effusions  of 
wounded  ftiendship,  disappointed  ambition,  and  mater- 
nal tenderness,  npon  the  nrst  moment  of  her  appearance 
in  the  third  act,  when  stunned  with  terrible  surprise 
sbeexdaimB— > 


Oone  to  be  married — f^one  to  swear  a  peace  I 

False  blood  to  false  blood  joined— gone  to  be  ftlcnds  I — 

if,  I  swjTt  the  mind  of  the  actress  for  one  moment  wan- 
ders from  these  distressing  events,  she  must  inevitably 
fall  short  of  that  high  and  glorious  colouring  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  painting  of  this  magnificent  portrait. 

'*  The  quality  of  aostraction  has  dways  appeared  to 
me  so  necessary  in  the  art  of  acting,  that  I  shall  proba- 
bly, in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  be  thought  too  fre- 
quently and  pertinaciously  to  advert  to  it  I  am  now, 
however,  going  to  give  a  proof  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
character  under  our  consideration;  and  I  wish  my 
opinion  were  of  sufficient  weight  to  impress  the  impor- 
tance of  this  power  on  the  minds  of  all  candidates  for 
dramatic  fame.  Here,  then,  is  one  example,  among 
many  others  which  I  could  adduce.  Whenever  I  was 
called  upon  to  personate  the  character  of  Constance,  I 
never,  from  the  oegiimiug  of  the  play  to  the  end  of  my 
part  in  it,  once  siitfered  my  dressing-room  door  to  be 
closed,  in  order  that  my  attention  might  be  constantly 
€xed  on  those  distressing  events  which,  by  this  meaiw, 
I  could  plainly  hear  going  on  upon  the  stage,  the  terrible 
effects  of  which  progress  were  to  be  represented  by  me. 
Moreover,  I  never  omitted  to  place  myself,  with  Arthur 
in  my  hand,  to  hear  the  march,  when,  upon  the  recou- 
ciliation  of  England  and  France,  they  enter  the  gates  of 
Angiers  to  ratify  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Lady  Blanch ;  because  the  sickening 
sounds  of  that  march  would  usually  cause  the  bitter 
tears  of  ra^e,  disappointment,  betrayed  confidence,  baf- 
fled ambition,  ana,  above  all,  the  agonizing  feelings  of 
maternal  affection  to  gush  into  my  eyes.  In  short,  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  drama  took  possession  of  my  mind 
and  frame,  by  my  attention  being  incessantly  riveted  to 
the  passing  scenes.  Thus  did  i  avail  myself  of  every 
possible  assistance,  for  there  was  need  of  all  in  this  most 
arduous  effort ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  obser>'ance 
of  such  circumstances,  however  irrelevant  they  may  ap- 
pear upon  a  cursory  view,  was  powerfully  aidant  in  the 
representations  of  those  expressions  of  passion  in  the 
remainder  of  this  scene,  which  have  been  only  in  part 
considered,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed. 

"  Goaded  and  stnng  by  the  treachery  of  her  faithless 

friends,  and  almost  maddened  by  the  injuries  they  havn 

heaped  upon  her,  she  becomes  desperate  and  ferocious 

OS  a  hunted  tigress  in  defence  of  her  young,  and  it  seems 

that  existence  itself  must  nearly  issue  forth  with  the 

utterance  of  that  frantic  and  appalling  exclamation — 

A  wicked  d»y.  and  not  a  holy  day. 

What  hath  this  day  deacnrcd  t  what  hatfa  it  done,  etc 

"  When  King  Philip  says  to  her — 

By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  canae 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedinn  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  t— 

what  countenance,  what  voice,  what  gesture,  shall  realize 
the  scorn  and  indignation  of  her  reply  to  the  heartless 
king  of  France  ?  And  then  the  awful,  trembling  solem- 
nity, the  utter  helplessness  of  that  soul-subduing,  scrip- 
tural, and  prophetic  invocation — 

Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings  I 
A  widow  cries :  be  hunband  to  me,  heavens  I 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  pence :  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings. 

**  If  it  ever  were,  or  ever  shall  be,  portrayed  with  iu 
appropriate  and  solemn  energy,  it  must  be  then,  and 
then  only,  when  the  power  I  nave  so  much  insisteid  on, 
coM)perating  also  with  a  hi^h  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
shall  have  transfused  the  mmd  of  the  actress  into  the 
person  and  situation  of  the  august  and  afflicted  Con- 
stance. The  difficulty,  too,  of  representinfc,  with  tem- 
pered rage  and  dignified  contempt,  the  biting  sarcasm 
of  the  speeches  to  Austria,  (act  iii.  scene  1,)  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  explained. 

**  But,  in  trutou  to  beget,  in  these  whirlwinds  of  the 
soul,  such  temperance  as,  according  to  the  lesson  of  our 
inspired  master,  shall  give  them  smoothness,  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  have  made 
the  effort. 
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"I  cSDDot,  indsed, 
dramsbc  chiiracler,  a  _ 
resenling  thii  granii  creature.  Brought  before  tlie 
aadJerice  in  the  pleaitude  of  her  afflictJooH ;  oppreflaion 
and  ful*ebood  liaving  eflccted  their  deatruclive  mark; 
the  full  alonn  uf  advcraXj,  in  short,  hsTJug  fallen  apon 
her  ID  the  iaterral  of  their  absencs  from  iier  sight,  ibe 
oRbrt  of  pouring  properly  forth  so  much  pauion  ai  past 
everts  have  encitod  m  her,  without  any  visible  prenoiw 
progress  tnwanln  her  climax  of  desperation,  seems  si- 
most  to  exceed  the  power  of  imilalion.  Hera  is  an 
afflirlion  of  so  'sudden  flooH(;iile  and  o'erbcaring  na- 
Inm.'  that  art  deipulrs  of  realizing  it.  and  Ihe  elfiirt  is 
■ImiMt  life^xbiuiiilini;.  Therernrc,  wbrlher  tho  majes- 
tic, tin  pRsaionato.  Ilie  tender  Cnnslance.  has  ever  yet 
henn,  nr  ever  will  be,  personated  to  the  entire  ratislnc- 
liiHi  of  Doand  jiulffinonl  and  fiiio  taste,  I  believe  lo  be 
iliKiblfiit;  Ibr  I  believe  It  lo  bo  ncariy  impositiblc. 

C  lo  Iho  conelnding  scene !  anil  I  believe  T 


■Inll  ill 


IS  been  ili'»ignnlerl  the  nmhitinus  (Joustiuice.  she 
ha*  Iwen  ninbili;Jii»  nnlv  fnr  her  son.  Tl  was  fin-  liim. 
lUid  hiiu  alone,  tlut  stio  a^rcd  di,  and  Btru^sleit  for, 
bemliiary  sovereignty.  For  example,  jron  Hud  thnt. 
froin  that  dtal  moment  vben  bo  U  scpanilcd  from  her, 
not  one  r^f^f  for  Inst  rsenl  poweror  iplettdoor  over 
escapes  from  \n!r  lips;  no,  not  one  idea  does  she  from 
that  instant  utter,  which  does  not  unanswerably  prove 
that  nil  other  considerations  are  annihilated  in  the 
(trievoos  recollection*  of  motherly  love.  That  scene, 
(act  iti.  scene  4,)  I  think,  must  determine  thai  malemol 
lendemeBB  is  the  predumioanl  feature  nf  ber  character. 


hansts  the  frame  which  endeavoan  to  ei 


Constance  reminds  the  remler  at  once  nf  Volni 
and  of  Juliet — of  Ihe  Roman  matron  in  her  loftiness, 
deep  maternal  affection,  and  her  energy  of  ct 
and  of  Juliet  in  her  all-absorbins  nass--   '— 

er  ennsequt 

been  tmceil  by  Mrs.  Jaraeson,  wiih  grei 

criniination,  who  thus  states  her  conception  of  the  lead. 

iug  attributes  of  the  character:^ 

"That  which  strikes  us  oi  ihe  pnncipil  sltribulo  of 
Constance  is  Dom^r— power  of  imagination,  of  will.  <>! 
puwion,  of  nfTi-elion.  of  pride :  ilm  moml  encrfiy,  lb:." 
taculty  which  is  principally  exercised  in  self-contnil.  unl 

'"  —  '    deficient ;  or  rather,  tl 


r  gorgi 


s  afflici 


.  ifsu 


(be  personation  of  its  grandeur 
its  rapid  and  astonishing  eloqae 
tbo  iniad  that  meditates  f' 


correctly,  th^  cxirviniinary  dcvelopmeii- 
isibilinr  and  imagination,  which  lewis  i"  the  cImi'- 
■  lis  rirh  poetical  colnnrins.  leaves  thi-  other  quall- 
compamtively  subonlinale.  Hence  it  i*  tlial  ifi- 
le  eompleiiou  of  the  ch»nicler.  uulwithslnndic?  1'- 
liag  grandeur,  is  so  exquisitely  feminiue.  Th<T 
tnesi  of  Ibe  woman,  who,  by  the  very 
-'"-'-■ iknesfl,  is  worked  u' '-  — 

1,  the  impatience,  and  thr* 

ergy  of  Constance,  not  being  baaed  upon  strength  nf 
cboracler,  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  of  pasaion.  Her 
haughty  spirit  swells  againal  resistance,  and  is  excited 
into  freniy  by  sormw  and  disappointment ;  while  noi- 
I'lier  from  her  towering  pride,  nor  her  strength  of  intel- 
lect, can  she  burrow  patieitce  to  nibmit,  or  fortitude  tu 
endure." 


-f1 


^ 


\J 


v:^ 
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gEKrARKS. 

DI8S0NANCB  OF  CRITICAL  OPINIONS  TOUCHING  TEE  MERITS  OF 
'^      THIS   DRAMA  —  ITS    PURELY   HISTORICAL  CHARACTER,   AS   COM- 
PARED  WITH   THE   PLAYS    FOUNDED    MERELY    ON    HISTORY — ITS 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE   OTHER  DRAMAS  OP  ENGLISH  HISTORY — 
ITS  DATE,  STYI«E,  VERSIFICATION,  ETC.^-STATE  OF  THE  TEXT. 

THERE  is  a  rery  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  drama,  between  critics  of  the  highest  and 
best  desenred  anthority.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  njs  that,  thoagh  it  had  been  revised  bj  its  author,  "  it  is  not 
finished  with  the  happy  force  of  some  others  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  it  be  said  much  to  affect  the  passions  or 
enlarge  die  understanding/*  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  '*  the  first  and 
most  admirable  of  all  Shakespeare's  purely  historical  plays."  Nor  is  this  contradiction  of  critical  authorities  con- 
fined to  the  general  structure  and  effect  of  the  whole  drama ;  for  the  very  passages — such  as  the  lament  of  Richard 
over  his  own  downfiiU — which  are  contemptuously  dismissed,  by  Johnson  and  his  followers,  as  **  childish  prattle,*' 
have  been  selected  by  others  as  full  of  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  of  plaintive  beauty.  That  Johnson  should  have 
pronounced  so  general  and  so  contemptuous  a  condemnation,  can  be  attributed  only  to  one  of  those  caprices  of 
judgment  by  which,  in  the  varying  moods  of  feeling  and  taste,  every  opinion  on  poetry  or  art  is  liable  to  be  affected. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  **  this  play  does  not  affect  the  paasions**  like  Lbar  or  Othkllo,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not 
addressed  to  the  stronger  and  deeper  sympathies  springing  from  the  domestic  affections,  or  the  experience  of  private 
life,  but  is  strictly  a  drama  of  national  incident  and  public  characters ;  and  that  it  can  therefore  excite  the  passions 
and  enlarge  the  understanding  only  so  far  as  history  itself  can  do  so.  But  in  this  respect  its  merits  are  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  they  are  too  of  the  very  kind  which  no  one  would  seem  more  likely  to  appreciate  than  Johnson 
himiel£ 

It  has  comparatively  but  few  of  those  delicate  touches  of  description  or  of  allusion  to  natural  beauty,  or  of  those 
•ligfat  and  graceful  suggestions  of  feeling  or  of  imagery,  to  which  nature  had  made  the  mind  of  the  great  English 
critic  of  the  last  century  somewhat  obtuse,  and  his  mental,  like  his  physical  vision,  dim  and  indistinct.  But  it  is 
rich  in  all  that  the  moral  critic  himself  most  delighted  in.  It  is  alive  with  the  exhibition  of  men  acting  in  great  and 
itirring  icenes,  and  under  varied  and  interesting  aspects  of  life.  It  paints,  with  nice  discrimination,  the  arts  of 
pohdcal  popularity  and  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour — the  means  by  which  power  is  often  unrighteously  wrung 
from  those  by  whom  it  may  yet  be  rightfully  lost — "  the  insolence  of  oflSce,**  and  the  crawling  abjectness,  in  ad- 
refsity,  of  him  who  derives  dignity  freln  office  alone.  It  contains,  in  short,  without  the  forms  of  ethical  instruc- 
tion, a  great  moral  lesson  of  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  human  greatness— how  little  of  dignity  it  confers, 
when  not  used  for  the  beneficent  ends  for  which  it  is  bestowed — and  how  severe  is  the  just  though  late  retributioD 
of  shame  and  woe,  for  its  abuse.  All  this  is  embodied  in  real  incidents  and  personages,  presented  with  perfect 
troth  and  life,  in  the  very  spirit  and  language,  and  port  and  bearing,  and  armour  and  pomp  of  the  most  romantic 
and  picturesque  period  of  European  history.  The  whole  story,  with  its  stately  personages,  passes  before  us,  in 
one  gorgeous  pageant ;  just  as  when — 

ttie  dake.  srest  Bolingbroke, 

Mounted  apon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 

With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  am  his  coarse  ;— 

followed  by  the  dethroned  Richard : — a  continued  succession  of  scenes  as  vivid  and  as  magnificent  as  the  pictures 
of  the  Poet's  great  contemporary,  Rubens.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  true,  either  in  historical  accuracy  or  in 
that  higher  and  more  pervading  truth  of  human  nature,  than  the  several  characters  who  pass  over  this  scene — the 
crafty,  bold,  ambitious,  resolute  Bolingbroke,  and  Richard,  womanish  alike  in  good  and  evil,  in  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose, in  varying  resolution,  in  elation  in  prosperity,  and  in  the  return  of  gentler  and  kinder  feelings  in  the  hours  of 
sorrow  anddisttvss. 

It  has  all  that  solid  and  living  truth  in  its  representation  of  the  old  English  chivalric  aristocracy  and  their  times, 
which  has  idade  Shakespeare's  English  "  Histories**  the  text  book  of  a  hirge  portion  of  English  history  to  all  of  English 
bbod,  and  rightly  so,  because  they  more  than  compensate  for  their  slight  inaccuracies  of  detail  by  the  vividness  and 
fbree  with  which  they  give  the  "  very  form  and  pressure  '*  of  those  times.  It  is  therefore  that  as  an  historical  drama, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  Richard  II.  is  eminently  entitled  to  Coleridge's  strong  eulogy,  of  being  "  the  first 
ud  moat  admirable  of  its  author's  historical  plays ;"  and  it  may  be  added  with  equal  confidence,  that  it  is,  in  this  same 
strict  sense,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  historical  dramas  ever  written.  But  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  a  purely 
historical  play  that  it  is  entitled  to  claim  this  superiority ;  for  numerous  as  are  its  merits,  poetical  and  dramatic, 
it  most  ** pale  its  ineffectual  fires'*  when  compared  with  dramas  like  Awtowt  ahd  Clkopatra,  or  Hknrt  IV., 
foonded  upon  history  and  representing  historical  personages,  yet  not  restricted  to  a  merely  historical  interest.  In 
these  plays  the  sober  groundwork  of  historic  truth  is  relieved  by  the  gay  contrast  of  comic  mvention,  or  illuminated 
by  the  fiashes  of  that  deeper  tragic  emotion  which  can  be  awakened  only  by  our  sympathies  with  man  as  man,  in 
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his  personal  and  indiyidnal  character.  Richard  U.  tells  the  story  of  that  monarch's  times,  with  little  other  aid  of 
dramatic  art  than  that  of  rejecting  the  form  of  a  mere  dramatic  chronicle,  and  of  condensing  the  whole  reign  into 
its  closing  scenes,  leaving  its  earlier  incidents  to  be  gathered  from  the  dialogue  and  narrative.  It  thus  tells  the  tale 
of  the  most  memorable  example  that  had  yet  occurred  in  modem  times  of  a  sovereign  deposed  for  abuse  of  power, 
an  event  remarkable  in  itself,  and  still  more  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  being  the  origin  of  that  long  series  of  civil 
contests  which,  for  half  a  century,  stained  England's  fields  and  scaffolds  with  English  blood  shed  by  Englishmen. 
The  throwing  the  more  odious  or  contemptible  parts  of  Richard's  life  into  narrative  and  allusion  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  which  it  certainly  attains  with  much  skill,  of  taking  off  that  feeling  of  repugnance  towards  him 
which  would  naturally  be  excited  if  his  crimes  and  follies  were  more  distinctly  presented,  and  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  change  into  that  commiserating  sympathy  that  we  now  feel  at  lus  downfiill.  Still  the  interest  is  purely 
historical  and  political,  and  we  cannot  mourn  with  the  dethroned  monarch  for  the  loss  of  his  crown  as  we  can  partake 
of  Constance's  maternal  sorrows,  shudder  under  the  fiery  indignation  or  the  firenzy  of  Lear,  or  sympathize  with  the 
frailties  of  a  noble  mind  in  Antony.  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  comparative  weakness  of  the  tragic  interesi^ 
that  the  Poet  did  not  care  to  hazard  the  weakening  its  effect  by  the  contrast  of  laughable  or  lighter  scenes^  to 
which  he  elsewhere  so  willingly  resorts.  The  adherence  to  substantial  historical  truth  is  preserved  throoghoat. 
Nothing  is  added  or  exaggerated,  unless  it  be  that  the  queen,  (who  was  in  reality  but  an  affianced  child,  ten  yeaiv 
old,)  is  made  to  speak  the  language  of  mature  coi^ugal  affection,  and  thus  to  present  the  gentler  and  amiable  traits 
of  Richard's  mixed  and  variable  character.  That  character,  with  all  its  defects  and  its  inconsistencies, — ^its  insolent 
tyranny,  and  its  gentleness, — ^its  utter  want  of  all  moral  or  intellectual  balance, — ^is  painted  with  the  discrimination 
of  the  philosophical  historian,  and  with  a  far  deeper  and  more  impartial  truth  than  the  author  could  find  in  any 
one  of  the  old  annalists,  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  have  described  Richard  as  he  appeared  to  them  through  the  medium 
of  their  personal  party  prejudices,  Yorkish  or  Lancasteriau.  Even  the  peculiarities  of  Richard's  language  and 
imagery  in  the  last  three  acts,  his  tone  of  pious  meditation,  his  moralizing  on  "  &e  flattering  glass,"  and  on  his  fiivonrite 
*'  Roan  Barbary's  "  ingratitude, — all  of  them  traits  by  no  means  common-place,  yet  of  which  resemblances  may  often 
be  traced  ia  actual  life, — were  yet  I  suspect  not  drawn  from  the  Poet's  general  knowledge  of  man,  but  came 
directly  from  the  historical  or  traditional  character  of  the  monarch.  His  style  of  thought  and  language  certainly 
harmonizes  with  his  letters  and  speeches  preserved  in  the  chronicles,  as  well  as  with  his  "  passionate  exclamations 
and  appeals  to  Heaven"  which  Froissart  describes. 

We  are  made  as  familiar  with  the  true  Bolingbroke  as  Sully  and  his  contemporaries  have  made  most  historical 
students  with  Henry  IV.  of  France — a  personage  who  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  his  namesake  of  Lan> 
caster.    York,  Northumberland,  and  the  rest,  are  slighter,  but  not  less  faithful  portraits. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  purely  hbtorical  drama,  turning  wholly  upon  public  and  political 
events  and  incidents ;  and  it  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Julius  Cj^sar,  (in  this  respect  its  ekact  counterpart,)  as 
showing  the  limits  of  excellence  in  this  species  of  composition. 

Such  compositions,  as  compared  with  dramatic  inventions  drawn  from  the  sources  of  individual  nature,  and 
coming  home  to  the  domestic  sensibilities,  must  probably,  like  these  two  tragedies,  suffer  under  a  comparative 
coldness  of  interest,  while  like  them  they  may  be  most  rich  in  moral  instructiou,  in  splendid  poetry,  and  in  admi- 
rable pictures  of  life,  manners,  characters,  and  great  events. 

Richard  II.  is  (as  Ulricci  has  well  termed  it)  "  the  first  part  of  the  grand  five-act  historical  drama  which  cloaes 
with  Richard  IU."  Although  in  the  next  succeeding  parts  the  author  has  not  adhered  to  this  strictly  historical 
model,  but  deviated  into  the  more  tempting  field  of  historical  tragi-comedy,  still  it  is  manifest  that  Richard  II.  was 
intended  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  series  of  dramatic  histories  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  to  afford 
to  the  less  instructed  reader  or  spectator  a  key  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  prolonged  civil  contest  It  may  indeed 
be  that,  like  most  other  prefiu^es,  this  introduction  was  not  written  until  after  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
dramas  it  thus  introduces ;  but  the  striking  references  to  after  events,  and  the  preparation  for  them  and  for  the 
characters  next  to  tread  the  stage,  as  Hotspur  and  Harry  of  Monmouth,  show  that  this  dramatic  series  was  present 
to  Shakespeare's  mind  as  one  whole. 

Vague  guesses  and  confident  assertions  have  been  made  by  Malone,  Chalmers,  and  others,  as  to  the  precise  year 
in  which  Richard  U.  was  written ;  but  there  is  really  nothing  to  authorise  even  a  confident  conjecture  on  this  not 
very  important  point  But  we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it  belongs  to  the  middle  period  of  his  genius, — ^before 
the  epoch  of  his  highest  intellectual  and  tragic  power,  and  after  he  had  acquired  ease  and  confidence  and  the  rapid 
command  of  language,  by  more  timid  and  more  elaborate  earlier  efforts.  It  was  probably  written  before,  but  not 
very  long  before,  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  and  I  should  think  a  little  after  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Between 
that  tragedy,  as  it  appears  in  its  first  edition,  and  Richard  II.  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  style  and  man- 
ner, chiefly  consisting  in  the  plays  upon  words,  and  the  dwelling  upon  fanciful  conceits  even  in  the  moments  of 
excited  feeling,  and  also  in  the  abundant  intermixture  of  rhyming  couplets.  The  frequent  use  of  rhyme  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  compliance  with  the  popular  taste  prevailing  during  the  first  years  of  Shakespeare's  drsmatic  author- 
ship ;  but  it  may  also  have  been  deliberately  preferred  by  Shakespeare  for  its  declamatory  effect  in  scenes  of 
chivalric  pomp,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  find  him,  long  after  he  had  abandoned  it  for  all  other  purposes,  occa- 
sionally returning  to  its  use  "  to  point  a  moral,"  to  embody  some  strongly  excited  feeling,  or  to  dose  a  scene  with 
graceful  or  stately  declamation. 

Richard  II.  vtras  printed  first  in  1597,  then  in  1598,  and  again  with  "  new  additions  of  the  Parliament  sceane 
and  the  deposing  of  Kmg  Richard  "  in  1600  and  in  1613,  In  the  folio  of  1623  it  is  reprinted  from  the  last  quarto, 
but  with  some  slight  variations  and  some  unaccountable  omissions.    The  diligent  collation  of  the  several  old  editions, 
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bj  preceding  editors,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Collier,  has  rettored  theae  omiiaionar  and  removed  tbe  few  difficoltieb 
which  the  older  text  presented. 

The  strong  and  nnqnalified  assertion  of  tiie  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  kings  in  the  latter  scenes  of  the 
play,  has  been  aasomed  by  toiy  and  by  republican  writers  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  author's  own  perKnud  opinions. 
Bat  it  shoold  be  recollected  that  in  these  passages  the  Poet  does  bat  speak  the  historical  language  of  Richard  ami 
the  boose  of  York ;  that  he  has  not  overlooked  the  other  side  of  the  argument ;  that  he  has  feirly  displayed  th** 
capricious  di^Kisition  and  profligate  wastefulness  of  the  king,  by  which  he  deserved  and  incurred  deposition;  and 
that  such  is  the  remarkable  impartiality  with  which  all  this  is  done,  that  during  the  despotic  reign  of  Elizabeth  (aii 
Knight  remarks)  'Vthe  deposition  scene  was  neither  acted  nor  printed,  lest  it  should  give  occasion  to  the  enemieit 
of  legitimate  succession  to  find  examples  for  the  deposition  of  a  monarch.' 
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SOURCES    OF   THE    HISTORY    OF    RICHARD. 

^  For  the  incidents  of  this  *  most  admirable  of  all  Shakespeare's  purely  historical  plays/  our  great  Poet  appearK 
to  have  sone  no  further  than  HoUingshed,  who  was  himself  indebtea  to  Hall  and  Fabian.  However,  Shakespeart* 
has  nowhere  felt  himself  bound  to  inhere  to  chronology  when  it  better  answered  his  purpose  to  desert  it  Thus, 
tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Henry  V.,  is  spoken  of  as  frequenting  taverns  ana  stews,  when  he  was  iu 
feet  only  twelve  years  old.  Maraton,  in  a  short  address  before  his  *  Wonder  of  Women,'  1606,  aiming  a  blow  at 
Ben  Jonson,  puts  the  duty  of  a  dramatic  author  in  this  respect  upon  its  true  footing,  when  he  says,  *  I  have  not 
laboured  to  tie  myself  to  relate  any  thing  as  a  historian,  but  to  enlarg^e  every  thing  as  a  poet ;'  ana  what  we  hav«* 
just  referred  to  in  this  play  is  exactly  one  of  those  anachronisms  which,  in  the  words  of  Schlerel,  8bakeM>eart* 
committed  '  purposely  ana  most  dehberately.'  His  design  was  in  this  instance  to  link  together  Kichaed  II.  and 
the  first  part  of  Hcitrt  IV."— Collier. 

**  The  Richard  II.  of  Shakespeare  is  the  Richard  II.  of  real  history.  But  there  is  a  question  whether,  as  tb«* 
foundation  of  this  drama,  Shakespeare  worked  upon  any  previous  play.  No  copy  of  any  such  play  exists.  The 
character  of  Richard  is  so  entire— so  thoroughly  a  wnoie — that  we  can  have  little  doubt  in  believing  it  to  be  u 
creation,  and  not  a  character  adapted  to  the  received  dramatic  notions  of  the  Poet's  audience..  But  still  there  i4» 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  another  play  of  '  Richard  II.'— perhaps  two  others;  and  that  one  held  pos- 
session of  the  stage  long  after  Shakespeare's  exquisite  production  had  been  acted  and  published.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious matter  connected  with  the  state  tustory  of  Shakespeare's  own  times,  that  has  regard  to  the  performance  of 
some  play  of  '  Richard  U.'  On  the  afternoon  previous  to  tiie  insurrection  of  the  Eari  of  Essex,  m  February,  1601, 
Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  one  of  his  partisans,  procured  to  be  acted  before  a  great  company  of  those  who  were  engaged 
hi  the  <x>nspirecy,  *  the  play  of  deposing  Richard  II.'  The  oflicial  pamphlet  of  me  declarations  of  the  treasons  of 
the  Eari  of  Easex  states,  that  when  it  was  told  Merrick,  '  by  one  of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they 
should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shiltmgs  extraoroinary  given  to  play 
it;  and  so,  thereupon,  played  it  was.'  In  the  printed  account  of  the  arraignment  of  Merrick,  it  is  said,  that  he 
ordered  this  play  *  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  a  sight  of  that  tragedy  which  he  thought  soon  after  his  lord  should  bring 
from  the  staee  to  the  state.'  There  is  a  passage  in  Camden's  '  Annals'  which  would  appear  to  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  play  so  acted  was  an  older  play  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  there  chained  against  Essex,  that 
be  procured,  by  money,  the  obsolete  trageay  (exoUUum  tragadiam)  of  the  abdication  of  Richard  II.  to  be  acted  iu 
a  pabbc  theatre,  before  tbe  conspiracy.  Bacon  hints  at  a  systematic  purpose  of  bringing  Richard  II.  '  upon  the 
stace,  and  into  print  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.'  Elizabeth  herself,  in  a  conversation  with  Lambarde,  the  historian 
of  Kent,  and  keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  going  over  a  pandect  of  the  Rolls  which  Lambarde  had  pre- 
pared, coming  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  said,  '  I  am  Richard  II. ;  know  ye  not  that  t'  Any  allusion  to  Ricluu^ 
II.,  at  that  time,  was  the  cause  of  great  jealou^.  Hayward,  in  1599,  very  narrowly  escaped  a  state  prosecution. 
for  hia  'First  Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  IV.'  This  book  was  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  put 
*  into  print,'  to  which  Bacon  alludes.  It  appears  to  us  that,  without  further  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  play  acted  before  the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  not  the  pla^  of  Shakespeare.  The  deposition-scene, 
we  know,  professed  to  be  added  to  the  edition  of  1608.  The  play  wmch  Merrick  ordered  was,  m  1601,  called 
an  obsolete  play.  Further,  would  Shakespeare  have  continued  m  nvour  with  Elizabeth,  had  he  been  the  author 
of  A  JplBy  whose  performance  gave  such  deep  offence  f 

'*  But  we  have  now  further  evidence  that  there  was  an  old  play  of  '  Richard  II.,'  which  essentially  differed  bom 
Shakespeare's  play.  Mr.  Collier,  whose  researches  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  stage  m  general,  and 
upon  Snakespeare  s  life  in  particular,  has  published  some  very  curious  extracts  vom  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
LibraiT,  which  describe,  from  the  observations  of  a  play-goer  in  tbe  time  of  James  I.,  a  play  of  '  Richard  U.,'  es- 
sentially different  in  its  scenes  from  the  play  of  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  who  was  a  quack  and  astrolo- 
ger, and  who,  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy,  escaped  public  accusation  by 
suddenly  dying,  in  161 1,  kept  *  a  book  of  plays  and  notes  thereof,  for  common  policy ;'  by  which  '  common  policy ' 
he  means,  lot  maxims  of  prudence.  His  nrst  entry  is  entitled, '  in  Richard  II.,  at  the  Globe,  1611,  the  30  of  April, 
Thursday.'  From  the  following  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  Shakespeare's  own  theatre,  the  Globe,  a  '  Richard 
n.'  was  performed,  which  was,  unquestionably,  not  his  Richard  II.  :^ 

*  *  Brmnmhwr  tlierefai  how  Jack  Straw,  by  Us  ovenmich  boldness,  not  being  poUtio  nor  sofpecting  an  jtfain&was  suddenly,  at 
SnildiftfU  ban,  stabbed  by  Walwordi,  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  so  he  and  hit  whole  army  was  overaurown.    Therefore,  in  such 


or  tibe  Uke,  never  admit  any  par^r  wittumt  a  bar  between,  for  a  nun  cannot  be  too  wiae,  nor  keep  himaelf  too  safe. 
■Also  remember  how  the  Duke  of^Gloceater,  ttie  Earl  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  and  otiiera,  creasing  the  king  in  his  humour  about  the 
Duke  of  Erland  (Irdand)  and  Buahy,  were  slad  to  fly  and  raise  a  host  of  men ;  and  being  in  Us  castle,  how  the  Duke  of  Erland  came 
by  nl^  to  betray  him,  with  ttiree  hnndrea  men ;  but;  baring  iniry.  warning  ttiereo^  Iwpt  his  gates  fast,  and  would  not  suffer  the 
cneniy  to  enter,  which  went  bsck  sgain  wiA  a  fly  in  his  ear,  ana  after  was  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  In  the  battle. 

***  Remember,  alio,  when  Ao  Duke  (L  e.  of  Olocester)  snd  Arundel  came  to  London  with  lixe^  army,  King  Richard  came  forth  to 
Asm  and  met  ttum,  and  gare  ttiem  fiiir  words,  and  promised  them  pardon,  and  ttiat  all  should  be  well,  if  they  would  discharge  tbdr 
army ;  upon  whose  prmmses  and  fair  speeches  they  did  it :  and  after,  the  king  bid  them  all  to  a  banquet^  and  so  betrayed  diem  and 
cot  off  meir  beads,  Ac,  becsnse  they  had  not  his  pardon  under  his  hand  and  seal  before,  but  his  word. 

«**  Remember  therein  also,  how  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  pririly  contrived  all  riHainy  to  set  diem  all  together  by  the  ears,  and  to  make 
the  DobHi^r  to  enry  the  Ung;  and  miahke  him  and  his  government;  by  which  means  he  made  his  own  son  idng,  which  was  Henry 


"'Remember,  slso^  bow  die  Duke  of  Lsnesater  saked  s  wise  sssn  whether  himself  should  ever  be  king,  and  he  told  him  no,  but 
fala  mm  should  be  s  king;  and  "mbtia  he  had  told  him,  he  hanged  him  up  for  his  labour,  because  he  should  not  bruit  abroad,  or  speak 
Ibereof  to  others.  TUs  was  s  policy  in  the  commoowealth's  opinion,  but  I  say  it  was  a  villain's  part,  and  a  Judas'  kiss,  to  hang  die 
asaa  for  telling  him  the  truth.  Beware^  by  this  ezsmple,  of  noblemea  and  dieir  fair  words,  and  say  litde  to  them,  lest  they  do  the  like 
to  thee  for  thy  good  wQL* 
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"  From  Forman'*  account  ot  this  play,  it  will  be  mod  that  it  embracca  tha  m 

iog  tbe  innurection  of  Jack  Straw.    It  ■emu  veir  doobtfiil  whether  it  inclodea  tli 

atJk'- '—•    -^ .........     ,.  .    .   (-       ...         ..... 

Were 

Merrick 


talk  for  '  policy' aboat  (he  Duke  of  Laneaiter'a  (Gaimt'a)  machiiialioni ;  bat  nothtDK  about  Heniy  Boliogbroke. 
I'ere  there  Am  plavi  of  '  Richard  II.'  of  which  we  know  aothiiiE — the  abudtte  pby  of  the  depoaition,  which 
[errick  caused  to  be  acted  in  1601,  and  the  pli^  contaiiiiDg  Jack  Straw,  which  Fonnan  noted  'in  1611 1" 


or  of  Weitmiiutn'  QiIL 


COSTUMES,    ARCHITECTUKE,   ETC. 


Thi  viewi  of  building!,  itreeH,  etc.,  here  given,  are  from  accurate  architectural  drawinga,  rather  taken  directly 
from  the  itiU  ejitting  remaini  of  old  English  bnildingi,  or  adapted  &om  old  engrarings. 

The  coatume  of  Richihd  II.,  n  carefdly  distiogniabed  by  the  learned  director  of  ttds  department  of  the  Pictorial 
edition,  fiom  that  of  tha  next  geoeraticin,  with  which  antiqiiarian  artisuand  theatrical  decoratora  generally  conlouiii] 
it.  He  hoi  gathered  the  true  costume  of  the  period  with  great  diligence,  &oni  ondoabted  anthoritiea,  mch  aa  the 
portraits,  monumental  effigies,  and  arms  of  the  hialorical  persooages  of  the  times  still  preserved,  and  the  highly 
finished  miniature*  adomiog  the  old  iUomiiiated  pwinscripts  of  that  period, — of  Chancer,  Froiaaart,  and  die 
"  Metrical  History"  of  BJchard's  deporitioa.    We  subjoin  the  sobetance  of  his  corions  and  eotettraning  lore. 

"  The  foppery  of  dress  prerailing  during  the  reien  of  Richard  II.  is  the  theme  of  satire  and  reprobatioa  amongst 
the  poet!  anil  historians  of  tiie  day  ;  and  York,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  this  play,  speaks  with  perfect 
truth  of  oar  '  apish  nation '  limping  in  base  imitation  after  tlie  '  fashions  in  prood  Italy,  or  wherever  '  the  world 
ttmula  forth  a  vanity  :'  a  passage  which  Dr.  JoluisDn  has  preaumed  to  be  a  mistake  of  ShakeipBare,  or,  rather,  a 
wiUiil  anachronism  of  the  man  who  gave  '  to  all  natioai  the  cnitoms  of  Engbuid,  and  to  all  agoa  the  manners  of  his 
own '.'  Richard  himself  was  the  greatest  fop  of  his  day.  He  hsd  a  coat  estiinatod  at  thirty  thousand  marks,  the 
value  of  which  most  chiefly  have  arisen  from  the  quantity  of  prectDUi  stones  with  which  it  was  embroidered,  such 
being  one  of  the  many  eitravagant  fashions  of  the  time.  Those  of  working  letters  and  mottoes  on  the  dnnses,  and 
cutting  the  edges  of  the  mantles,  hoods,  etc.  into  the  shape  of  leaves  and  other  devices,  will  be  seen  by  refarring 
to  the  portrait  of  Richard  in  llie  Jenualem  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and  the  iUuuunations  of  the  Metrical  History. 
Bolinebroke,  in  the  miniatures  of  that  woik,  is  represented  in  mouniinff  for  his  bther.  Wlien  he  entered  London 
with  the  captive  Richard  in  his  train,  he  was  dressed,  according  to  Froissart,  in  a  short  jack,  or  jacket,  of  cloth  ol 
gold,  ^  a  la  rachoo  D'Almayne.' 

"Of  Johnof  Gatmt  we  are  told  that  he  wore  his  garments '  not  wide,' and  yet  they  became  him  'fiiU  welL'  In 
the  Cotton  MS.,  he  is  represented  granting  the  claims  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  as  Lord  High  Steward  of 
England.  He  is  attired  m  along  party-coloured  robe,  one  half  white,  the  other  blue,  such  being  the  bmily  colours 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  White  and  red  were,  however,  asnimed  by  Richard  II.  as  his  livery  colonn,  and,  aa 
■och,  worn  by  tiie  oourtiers  and  citizens  on  state  occasions. 

"  The  sleeves  of  John  of  Gaimt'i  robe  are  tieht.  and  reach  to  the  wrist,  after  the  old  fashion  of  Edward  tbe 
Third's  time :  bnt  bearing  onl  tlie  words  of  the  old  poet  before  quoted,  who  plaises  him  for  not  giving  way  to  tha 
eitraVBgaocies  of  his  nephew's  conrt;  Chaucer,  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  and  the  author  of  an  anonymous  Work  called 
'  the  Enloginm.'  aH  complain  of  the  targe,  long,  and  wide  sleeves,  reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  which  even  saTanla 
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uoen  mrv  B»n  ODCB&oaauj  m  mmi  ui  me  ouuu,  ur  cap-      i  do  out  whb  wviv  tvo^  ui  uic  deck  d 

d  elderly  penoni  ere  generally  repreaenled  with  forked  bsArdi. 

"  The  deoontkm  of  tbe  white  but,  cniwned  end  chaiDed  nndsr  a  tree,  wu  WDm  by  Bichud'i 

"The  uiiKnir  of  ddi  rarai  ""**  oeariy  all  of  plate.  A  neck-piece  of  chain  fattened  to  the  baaciueL,  ruu  laumi  uic 
rFnwil,  and  the  indeoied  edge  i^tbe  ch^itapnni  dependiog  helow  the  jupcm.  or  nircoat,  being  nearly  all  the  mnl 
TBible.  The  hqKm  iattodnoed  dnring  the  precadins  reign  wa*  ■  garment  of  silk,  or  velvet,  embroidered  with  the 
■rmoria)  beannn  of  the  wearer,  fittioB  tuht  lo  the  uape,  and  confined  over  the  bipa  by  a  magnificent  girdle.  In 
the  Metrical  Hutoty,  Uchard  and  hu  knisbts  are  repnaenled  in  looee  mrcoati,  aometimea  with  aleevea,  and 
emlooidered  aU  over  with  fancilid  device*,  uie  king*!  being  golden  ostrich  feathen.  The  Hnnoor  wom  by  Boling- 
bioke,  when  he  entered  the  liata  at  CoventiT,  was  mannfactiiTOd  eipraaaly  for  him  at  Milan  by  order  of  Galeozzo 
yiaconti,  to  whom  he  had  written  on  the  mbjecl. 

"  The  cbTOnklen,  Hall  and  Hollingahed,  deacribing  thii  ereat,  aiaert  that  Bolingbroke'i  borae  wai  capariioned 
widi  bhie  and  gmen  Teivet,  embraidered  all  over  nim  awBiia  and  antelopea,  (bis  badgea  and  supportere,_)  and  that 
the  boniiinga  of  the  Doke  of  Norfolk'*  charger  were  of  crimaon  velvet,  embroidered  with  diver  Goiu  (hi*  paternal 
arm*)  and  molbeny  tree* — a  pnnning  device,  the  family  name  being  Mowbray.  The  vizor  of  the  baaciasl.  Or  war 
hefanet  of  thia  time,  wa*  of  a  ■iTigni»f  shape,  giving  to  the  wearer  almost  the  sppearance  of  having  the  head  of  a 

*■  No  featheia  decorated  the  helmet  imlew  ifaey  formed  the  benUdio  creat  of  the  Eunily,  and  then  anlj  the  lonr- 
nament  helmet. 
"  The  Reneial  drea*  of  tadie*  of  qoality,  dming  the  >^fp  of  Kichard  It.,  connsted  of  the  kirtle,  a  low-^radied 

Co,  vntb  Icnig  light  sleeve*,  made  lo  8t  very  cla*e  to  tbe  figure,  over  which  was  wom  a  nngulaily^baped  sleeve. 
gown,  or  robe,  with  a  very  lull  skirt  and  train,  the  front  and  edge*  eenerally  trimmed  with  ermine,  or  other 
rich  mn,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a  tight  qienoeroveralooae  die**,  instead  of  which  it  is,  a*  neatly  as  possible, 
the  ezacl  reverse. 

"  Over  this,  on  state  occasions,  wa*  worn  a  long  mande,  which,  oi  well  as  the  skirt 
freonently  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings;  m  sncb  cases,  the  amis  on  the  mantli 
hoslnuid,  and  the  others  those  of  the  lady's  own  lainily. 

"  The  hair  was  wom  in  a  gold  fret,  or  caul,  of  net-v>otk,  snrmonntad  by  a  chaplet,  or  garland,  of 
w oi)(,  a  conmet,  or  a  veil,  according  to  ^  &iicy  or  rank  of  the  nearer." 


LondoD.— A  Street  lesdlng  to  the  Tnwe 


DnCHEBS  OP  OLOaTEa 

BOcaBsa  or  tobk. 


ScEKi  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

K.  Bich.   Old   John  of  Oaant,   time-hoDonr'd 
LoDcaater, 
But  thou,  ■ccordiog  to  tliy  osth  and  band, 
RroD^  hither  Hanir  Hereford  thy  bold  aon ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Vhkh  then  onr  leisure  would  not  let  as  hear, 
ApiDst  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

GmmU  I  hare,  my  liege. 

K.  Bidi.  Tell  me,  moreorer,  bast  thou  sounded 


ancient  malice, 
_ .  as  a  good  subject  should, 
Kja  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 
OautU.  As  near  as  1  could  sift  him  on  thatargn- 

On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness ;  no  InTeterste  malice. 
K.  IdiA.  Then  coll  them  to  our  presence :  &ce 

And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ounelves  will  hear 
Th'  accuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak,— 

[Exeunt  some  Attendant*. 
High-atomach'd  ere  they  both,  end  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  lire. 
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ACT  1. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


scKine  I. 


Ri'enter  Attendants  with  Bolingbroke,  and 

Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  be&l 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  sUll  better  other*s  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth*s  good  hap, 
Add  an  inmiortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich,  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flat- 
ters us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Boling.    First,   heaven  be  the   record   to    my 
speech ! 
In  the  devotion  of  a  8ubject*s  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  weU ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live, 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stufl"  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword 
may  prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  seal. 
*Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooPd  for  this; 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hush*d,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech. 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  retum*d 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  Uege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds. 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  tibis  defend  my  loyalty : — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  fakely  dodi  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  threw 
ray  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strongth. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worst  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight .' 
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K.  Bich.  What  doth  our  cousin  kiy  to  Mov^tmiy^s 
charge? 
It  must  be  great,  that  (;an  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thouffht  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.    Look,  what  I    speak,  my  life    shaO 
prove  it  true : — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  sokliers« 
The  which  he  ham  deta'm'd  for  lewd  employments. 
Like  a  &lse  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove. 
Or  here,  or  elsewhero,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye. 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further,  I  say,  and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 
That  he  did  pbt  the  duke  of  Gloster';  death ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 

blood: 
Which  bk)od,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  fk  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars ! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  thb  1 

Nor.  O !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  bkxxl. 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
ears : 
Wero  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir. 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son. 
Now  by  my  sceptro's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  b  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  Uiou : 
Free  speech  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  &lse  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now,  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  mine  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  fiither  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  mv  &u]t :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  m>m  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  wiU  defend, 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom 


KTNQ  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


In  Imrri  whsmoC  moat  hentitf  I  pnj 
Yam  hi^uteM  to  MHgn  onr  tna)  di^. 
K.  AirA.  Wntb-kindlBd  gmulenwD,  be  nil'd  hj 

Laf )  purge  Ifak  cboler  witbont  letting  blood : 
Thii  we  prescribe,  tbousfa  Do  phjnciBD ; 
D««p  malice  inakM  too  deep  inciaioo. 
Forget,  fin^e  ;  eonclnde,  and  be  ifreed ; 
Onr  doctors  5B7  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. — 
(hwd  QDcle,  let  thia  end  where  it  begun ; 

GamL  To  be  ■  make-peaci 

Throw  down,  my  loo,  the  duke  of  NorMk'a  gage. 

K.  RuA.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

GauaL  When,  Harry?  when! 

Obedience  bidi,  I  ahoold  not  bid  again. 

K.  Sick.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there 
■(DO  boot. 

ffor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  ■orereiga,  at  thjr  foot. 
My  We  tboa  ahalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 
The  one  mj  dutj  owei :  bnt  mj  fair  luuiie, 
DMfnte  of  death  that  Urea  opon  my  grave, 
Td  du-k  diihoDoiir'i  nse  tfaon  shalt  not  have. 
I  un  diigrsc'd,  impeech'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  lenom'd  spear ; 
The  which  do  balm  can  cnre,  but  hit  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  thia  poisoo. 

K.  Kdi.  Rage  mnst  be  withstood. 

Gi>e  me  his  gage ; — lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Abr.  Yea,  but  Dot  change  his  epOtai  take  but  my 

Aod  1  resigD  my  gage.    Hy  deer,  dear  lord, 


I  The  purest  treasore  iDortal  times  afford 
I   Ii  spotlen  reputation  ;  that  away, 
'   Men  are  but  gikled  loam,  or  paiuted  clay. 
l|  A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd-ap  cheat 
l|  Is  a  bold  spirit  io  a  loyal  breast. 

I  Mine  bonom:  ia  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one : 
::  Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  Ute  is  done. 

I'  Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  hononr  let  me  tiy; 
|i  In  that  I  lire,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

II  K.  Rieh.   Cousin,  throw  down  your  pge :   d» 

you  begin. 
Baling.  O !  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  dee)i 

,  Shall  I  seem  crest-foll'ti  in  my  father's  light  ? 
<  Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
,  Before  this  outdar'd  daatard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 
'l  Shall  woond  mine  honour  with  mcta  feeble  wrong. 
;  Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
i  The  slaTiah  motive  of  recanting  feer, 
'!  And  spit  it  bleedine  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doUi  haibonr,  even  in  Mowbray'x 
fcce.  [Eiil  Gadmt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bcm  to  sue,  bnt  to  com- 

Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  sweDing  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  Msishal,  command  our  officers  at  anna 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  bome-alanni.      [EkuiU 


A  Baaa  Is  tlia  Baja  Pslace,  Lutoo. 


KINO  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


Enler  Gaunt,  and  DutAat  o/Qloiter. 

OautU.  Alaa !  the  part  I  had  in  Glcntar'i  bkwd 
Dotb  more  solicit  me,  tlian  your  exclainu. 
To  stir  against  the  butchen  of  his  life ; 
But  lince  correction  tieth  in  those  haode, 
Which  made  Ihe  fault  that  we  canuot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  wheQ  He  tees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  rengeence  on  offendera'  heads. 

Dudi.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sturper 
spur? 
Hath  lore  in  thj  old  blood  do  living  lire  T 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seveD  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 


Or  sereo  bir  branches  springing  fhun  one  loat : 

Some  of  thoae  seven  are  dried  bv  natore's  coaiMi 

Some  of  those  t»Buches  bj  the  destinies  cot ; 

Bat  Tbwnas,  mv  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glo^«r, 

One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  bkxxi. 

One  flonmhing  branch  of  bis  raoet  royal  root. 

Is  creck'd,  and  all  Ihe  precions  liquor  spilt ; 

Is  back'd  down,  and  hu  summer  Wvea  all  &ded. 

By  envy's  hand,  and  morder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah!  Gannt,  his  blood  was  thine;  that  bed,  tint 

That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  foshion'd  thee, 
Made  him   a  man;  and  though  thou   lir'it,  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.    Thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  &lher's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 


Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd. 
Thou  show'st  ihe  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  I  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  God's  is  the  quarrel ;  tor  God's  substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death  ;  the  which,  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift 
Ad  anny  arm  against  his  minister. 

I}u3i.  Where  then,  alas  1  may  I  complain  my- 
selfT 

OaiinL  To  God,  the  widow's  champioD  and  de- 

Dach.  Why  then,  I  will— Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight 


0  !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast; 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  liist  career, 

Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  couiset'a  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  coasin  HerefbnI. 
Farewell,  old  Oannt;  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Oaiml,  Sister,  fereweU :  I  most  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  slay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

Dudi.   Yet  one   word   more. — Grief  bonndeth 
where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  bollownees,  but  weight: 

1  take  ray  leave  before  I  have  begun. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo !  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  faim — O !  whati— 
With  aD  good  speed  at  Plsshy  visit  me. 


ACT   I. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


BCBlfE  III. 


Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
Bat  empty  lodgings  and  unfumishM  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  hear  there  for  weksonie,  but  tnj  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  wiU  I  hence,  and  die : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt- 

Scene  HI. — Chsford  Cheen,  near  Coventry, 

LUU  set  out^  and  a  Throne.     Heralds,  Sfc,, 

attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal,  and  Au merle. 

Mar,   My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

armM? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  kings  to  enter  in. 
Mar,  The  dtike  of  Norfolk,  sprigntfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appeUant^s  trumpet. 
Aum,  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty*8  approach. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Richard,  tcho  takes  his 
seat  an  his  Throne;  GAUifx,  Bushy,  Baoot, 
Greeit,  and  others,  who  take  their  places.  A 
trumpet  is  sounded,  and  answered  by  another 
trumpet  within.  Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  arm- 
our, preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K,  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com*st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms: 
Agunst  what  man  thou  com*st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath. 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  I 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thonms  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  God  defend,  a  knight  should  violate !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue, 
Aga'mst  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Bolinobroke,  in  armour, 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Kick.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Mar.  What  is  thy  name,  and  wherefore  com'st 
thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  com'st  thou  ?  and  what  is  thy  quar- 
rel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven  ! 
Boling.    Harry   of  Hereford,    Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove  by  God's  grace,  and  my  body's  vak>ur, 
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In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Baling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign'^ 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  fiirewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar,  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  big- 
ness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K,  Rich,  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 
FareweU,  my  bk>od  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling.  O !  let  no  noble  eye  profime  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  IVlowbray's  spear. 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerie ; — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death. 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo  !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 
O!  thou, — [To  Gaunt.] — the  earthly  author  of 

my  blood, — 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  pros- 
perous! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  peraicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Baling.   Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George  to 
thrive! 

Nor.  However  God,  or  fortune,  cast  my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchisement. 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  ray  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  asjocund,  as  to  jest. 
Go  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  ouiet  breast. 

K.  Rim.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance  ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Baling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry,  amen. 
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Mar,  Go  boar  this  lance — [Toon  OffictrJ] — to 
Thomas,  dake  of  Norfdik. 

1  Her.    Harry    of   Hereford,   Lancaster,   and 

Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himselC 
On  pain  to  be  found  fiilse  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  doke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
\  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  darea  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her,  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  fidse  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself^  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disk)yal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desu-e, 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar,  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  cx)m- 

batants.  [A  charge  sounded. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
K,  Rick.   Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again. — 
Withdraw  with  us ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

SA  long  flourish, 
— and  list,  what 
with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  -kingdom^s  earth  should  not  be  soilM 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds    ploughM    up  with    neighbours* 

swords ; 
[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  inifant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ;] 
Which  so  rousM  up  with  boisterous  untun*d  drums. 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets*  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fnght  &ir  peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life, 
Till  twice  tse  summers  have  enrich*d  our  fields. 
Shall  not  regreet  our  &ir  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Boling.    Your  will   be  done.     This  must  my 
comfort  be. 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  hb  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K,  Rich,   Norfolk,  ror  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 
And  all  unlook*d  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego ; 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more. 
Tkan  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
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That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  enjail'd  my  tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis'd,  with  my  teeth  and  lips-; 

And  duU,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 

Is  made  my  jailor  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nune. 

Too  ^  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 

What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

K.Rich,  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor,  Then,  thus  I  turn  me  from  ray  country's 
light. 
To  dwell  in  solenm  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Retinng, 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  widi 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banished  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  Gtid  !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet. 
To*  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Grainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Boling,  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling,  Norfolk,  so  fiir,  as  to  mine  enemy. — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepukhre  of  our  ilesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clo^ingburden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  NcBolingbroke  :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence. 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

[EiU, 

K,  Rich,  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd   four  away. — [To    Bolinobroke.]     Six 

frozen  winters  spent. 
Return  with  wekome  home  from  banishment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt,  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exUe ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby. 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spendr 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  li^ht. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night : 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son, 

K,  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to 
live.  ^ 

Gaunt,  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 
give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow 
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Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
fiut  stop  no  wrinlde  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

JT.  Rich,  Thy  son  is  banished  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem^st  thou,  then,  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urg*d  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
rO !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  &ult  I  shouki  have  been  more 

mild: 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
Anid  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destrov*d.] 
Alas !  I  k>ok*d  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongu^, 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  fiirewell; — and,  uncle,  bid  him 
so: 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  King  Richard,  and 
Train. 

Atan.  Cousin,  fiirewell :  what  presence  must  not 
know. 
From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  fiu-  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O !  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  retum*st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

BoLins.  I  have  too  few  to  tiU(e  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue*s  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th*  abundant  dobur  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

BoUng.  Joy  i^sent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly 
gone. 

Bdvng.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one 
l^ur  ten. 

GaunL  Call   it  a  travel,   that  thou  tak^st  for 
pleasure. 

BoUng.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

[BoUng.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  workl 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Most  I  not  serve  a  long  apprentioehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
Bat  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  die  eye  of  heaven  vbits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  b  no  virtue  like  necessity : 
Thmk  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 
Bat  \haa  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  fiuntly  borne. 
Oo,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not  the  king  exiPd  thee ;  or  suppose, 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  fl3ring  to  a  fresher  clime : 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go*st,  not  whence   thou 

com^st: 
Sqi^kmo  the  singing  bh^  musicians, 


The  grass  whereon  thou  tread*st  the   presence) 

strewed. 
The  flowers  fiiir  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance ; 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.] 

Baling.  O !  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  Im  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast ; 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fiintastic  summer*s  heat  ? 
O  !  no :  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Oaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I*U  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  woukl  not  stay. 

Baling.  Then,  England's  ground,  fareweU :  sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e*er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banished,  yet  a  truebom  EnglUhman. 

[ExeunL 

ScKifi:  IV. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  King^f 

Castle. 

Enter  King  RicHAao,  Baoot,  and  Grech,  at  one 
door  ;  Aumerlk  at  another. 

K,  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  hint 
so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  J  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  teai> 
were  shed  ? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  forme;  except  the  north-eaM 
wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  partecl 
with  him  ? 

Aum.   Farewell :   and,  for  my  heart  disdained 
that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craf^ 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  »* farewell"  have  lengthen V! 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells; 
But,  since  it  woukl  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.   He  is  our  cousin,  cousin;   but  'tis 
doubt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment , 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  : 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  fiimiliar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
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With  — "  Tlmnlu,   my    couotiymen,    mj-    loTiDg 

friends ;" — 
As  were  our  England  in  reveraion  bis, 
AdiI  he  our  Bubjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Oreen.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  thf^se 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  ihem  further  means. 
For  tlieir  advantage,  and  your  highoess'  loss. 

K.  Rich.   We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war : 
And,  for  our  coifers  with  too  great  a  court, 
.Kad  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
Ws  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affiiira  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Onr  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ;  , 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  Urge  sums  of  gold, 
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And  send  them  after  to  supplv  our  wanta. 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Etdfr  BusHT,  hatliLy. 
BuHhy,  what  newsT 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Qaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my 
lord, 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste. 
To  entreat  your  nieiesty  to  visit  bim. 
K.  Rkh.  Where  lies  he  ? 
Buthy.  At  Ely-house. 
K.  /tick.   Now  put  it,  Qod,  in  his  pbysician's 

To  help  him  to  hb  grave  immediately ! 
The  lining  of  bis  colfera  slial)  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wmrs. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him : 
Pmy  Uod,  we  may  make  uiste,  and  come  too  late '. 
[ExevU. 
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litD.iT  on  a  coucA ;  the  Duke  of  York,  and  other*, 

Mlanding  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe 

Id  wboleaome  coanset  to  hia  unstaid  yaulfa ! 

Vbrjt.  Vex  not  jourselfl  Dor  atrive  not  with  your 
breUh; 
For  all  in  vain  cornea  counael  (o  hia  ear. 

Oaual.  Ol  buttheyaay.thetODguesofdyiDfiTuen 
Eafcrce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  acarce,  they  are  aeldom  sj)cnt  in 

Cor  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in 


Hetfa 
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Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  langht  to 
gkwe; 
More  are  raen'a  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  bi'fore. 

The  setting  snn,  and  music  at  the  chwe, 
(Ai  the  lost  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest)  last. 
Writ  In  ramen^rence  more  than  things  long  past. 
^'hoD^  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
^J  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  hia  enr. 
York.  No;    it  ia  stopp'd  with  other  flattering 

As  praiies  of  liis  slate :  then^  tliere  are  found 

''■"civioiw  metres,  to  whose  venom  soimd 

I'll*  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  ; 

CtepOTt  of  fasfaions  in  proud  Italy  i 

Wbose  mannera  still  our  tnrdy  apish  nntioii 

Limps  after.  In  Inue  imitation. 

*bero  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity. 

S"  it  be  new  there's  no  respect  how  vile, 

^°a[  is  not  quickly  buKz'd  into  his  ears  T 

'^ea,  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  lie  heard. 

^ors  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 

piiect  not  him,  whose  way  himself  wUI  choose  : 

Tb  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 


for  violent  fires  soon  bom  out  themse 
^mill  ihowers  last  long,  but  sudden 


He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fiist  betimes; 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder ; 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 

Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  islp, 

This  earth  of  majesty.  Ibis  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradixe ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 

Against  infection,  and  tlie  hand  of  war  ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  n  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  uf  less  liappier  lands  ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  Engln ml. 

Thia  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kingx, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  femoua  by  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  llieir  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Uf  the  worhl's  mnsom,  blessed  Mary's  Son  : 

This  laud  of  such  dear  soula,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 

la  now  leaa'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  n  tenement,  or  pelting  (arm. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 

Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  witb  ahamt'. 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  Imnds  : 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 

Flath  made  a  shnmeful  conquest  of  itself. 

Ah!  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 

How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. 


Admerl^:. 
and    WiL-. 


Enter  King  Richarh,   and  Queeti  ; 
BtTSHT,    GnF.En,    Baoot,    Ross, 

[•OUOHBT. 

York.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  hi- 

For  young  hot  colls,  being  rag'd,  do  nge  the  more. 

Queen.  How  bres  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K.  Rich.  What,  comfort,  man!     Mow  is't  witli 
aged  (launt  1 

Oaiinl.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ' 
OM  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  bnth  kept  a  tedious  fnst ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  tliat  is  not  gnnnt? 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


For  sleeiHDg  England  loDg  time  hme  i  vmtch'd ; 
WBtchitig  breeds  leannest,  lennness  is  nil  gaunt: 
The  plensure  thiit  some  fktliers  feed  upon 
1«  my  strict  (naU  I  mean  my  chiMren's  looks; 
And  therein  fitgtiiig  hast  thou  made  me  gnunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gnunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  ioherits  nought  but  bones. 
K.  Rkk.  Can  aick  men  play  ao  nicely  with  their 

Qaunt.  No;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself : 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  mv  oame,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those 

that  live  ? 
Qaufit.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 


K.  Ridi.  Thou,  now  a-dying,  aay'st — tbou  Qsi- 

ter'st  me. 
Gaunt.  O!  no;  tboudiest,thoughl  the  sicker  br. 
K.Rich.  lam  in  health,  I  breatfae.and  seethes  ill. 
Oiatnt.  Now,  He  that  nude  me  knows  1  ser 
thee  ill. 
I]|  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land, 
,  Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  aick ; 
'  And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  tbou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  'nointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee, 
A  thousand  flettereni  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  Ihj  head. 
And  yet,  incnged  in  so  smalt  a  verge, 
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The  wasto  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O !  bad  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sun) 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  kid  thy  shi 
Deposing  thee  before  tliou  wert  poBsess'd. 
which  art  possesa'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousb,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease; 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law, 
And- 


K.  Rirh.  And  thou  a  lunatk  lean-witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  witli  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  hia  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majpsly, 
Wert  thou  not  brothpr  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  ihy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunl.  O  !  spare  nie  not,  my  brother  Edward's 

For  that  I  was  his  Either  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 


ACT  U. 
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SCENIC   1. 


Hast  tboa  tapped  out,  and  dmnkenly  caroused. 
My  brother  Gloeter,  plain  well-meaning  soul. 
Whom  &ir  be&l  in  hea?en  ^mongst  happy  souls ! 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect*8t  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have. 
And  thy  nnkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Lire  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

JExit^  borne  out  by  his  Attendants, 
let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens 
have. 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  hb 
words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  hokk  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  Rich.  Rifjbtj  you  say  true ;  as  Hereford's 
k>ve,  so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  NoRTHUMBERLArfD. 

North,  My  liege,  old  Ghiunt  commends  him  to 
your  majesty. 

K  Rieh,  What  says  he  ? 

North.  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  okl  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  liruit  first  &Ils,  and  so  doth  he : 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilf^mage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars. 
We  must  suppkmt  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
Bat  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live  : 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge. 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Ghiunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?     Ah !  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gkrater's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Not  Gaunt*s  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrnce, 
Hare  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
1  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  fiuher,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firat : 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mikl, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  fiice  thou  hmst,  for  even  so  k>ok'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
Bot  when  he  firown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
^liich  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
Hb  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood. 
Bat  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
0.  Richard !  York  is  too  &r  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Ridi.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York,  O,  mv  liege  ! 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 


Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 

Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gnpe  into  your  hands. 

The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 

Is  not  Uaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 

Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 

Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 

Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  7 

Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 

His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 

Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day ; 

Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king, 

But  by  foir  sequence  and  succession  ? 

Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 

Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 

By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 

And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts. 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into 
our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  be  by  the  while.     My  liege,  fore- 
well  : 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  foil  out  good.      {Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earT  of  Wiltshire 
straight : 
Bkl  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Irekind ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  Yoik  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  kw'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.    {Flourish, 
{Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Busht,  Aumerlk, 
Green,  and  Baoot. 

North,  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  den  I. 

Ross,  And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenues. 

North,  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.   My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

Nortli,  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er 
speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  ! 

Willo,  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross,  No  good  at  ail  that  I  can  do  for  him, 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North,  Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs 
are  borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself^  but  iMsely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  infonn, 
IVlerely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute. 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  chiUren,  and  our  heii^s. 

Ross,  The  commons  hath  be  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  (in*d 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 
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WiUo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o*  Qod*8  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 
North,  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr*d  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 
R088.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 

&rm. 
Willo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 

man. 
North,  Reproabh,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over 

him. 
Ross,  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banished  duke. 
North,    His  noble  kinsman:   most   degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 
Ross,  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 
suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North.  Not  so :  even  through  the  holbw  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo,  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 

dost  ours. 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore,  be  bold. 
North.  Then  thus. — I  Imve  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Britanny,  reeeivM  intelligence. 
That  Hany  duke  of  Hereford,  Reginald  lord  Cob- 
ham, 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint, 
All  these  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  taU  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  we  shaU  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 
there.  [Exeunt, 

Sce:? E  II. — The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Busht,  and  Baoot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad  : 
You  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
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To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please  my- 
self, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  griefs 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.     Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  noSiing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  brd,  the  king. 

Bushy*  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
snadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confuswn :  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nou^t  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not :  more*8 

not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  fiilse  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  invmtl  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwbe  :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad, 
As,-^though  in  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think, — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  fiunt  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  'Tb  nothing  but  conceit,  ray  gracious 
lady. 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  derived 
From  some  forefather  grief;  mine  is  not  so. 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess. 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name :  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Greex. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty ! — and  well  met, 
gentlemen. — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so?  'tis  better  hope 
he  is, 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then,  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 
Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd 
his  power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now,  Qod  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.  Ah!  madam,  'tis  too  true:  and  that  is 
worse. 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  son,  young  Henn 

Peroy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beauroond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? 
Green.  We  have :  whereupon  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester 
Hath  broken  his  staff,  rosign'd  his  stewardship. 
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And  nil  the  houubold  Sfrrsnts  flod  with  liitn  i 

To  BdiDgbroke.  j 

Qnfrn.  So,  Ureen,  thou  art  the  mklwHu  to  niy  i 

And  BolinghrokH  my  sormw's  dismnl  heir:  , 

■Vow  bilb  my  soul  broD|;ht  fi>rtb  her  prodigy',  i 

And  I,  ■  gaspJnf;  oew-deliver'd  mother, 
Hi>e  wo«  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Bkthy.  D«iipBir  not,  mndiiTn.  I 

Qiucn.  Who  shall  hinder  ir 

1  trill  de«palr,  and  be  at  enmity 


With  coxaainj;  hope  :  he  U  o  flatterer, 
A  pnnuite,  n  keeper-bnck  of  dexlh. 
Who  i;emly  wojtd  distolve  (he  bands  ol'life. 
11  Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 
j;  Enter  the  Duke  0/  YoaK. 

I       Grrtn.  Here  comes  tliti  duke  of  York. 
I       Qiif/n.  With  signs  uf  war  nbout  ha  n^ed  aeck. 
I   O!  full  ofrareful  business  are  his  looks. — 
:   Uocle.  for  (lod's  mhe,  speak  comfortable  words. 
j|       Yorh.  Should  ( do  so,  I  aliuuld  belie  my  thoughts : 


Confiirt's  in  beaveu ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  aothing  lires  btit  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Vfiar  busband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off, 
Wbibt  others  coflie  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Hers  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  omuut  support  myself. 
Now  cones  tlie  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  hi*  friends  that  flatter'd  bim. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Strt.  Hy  lord,  todt  son  was  gone  before  1  came. 
York.  He  was  1 — Why,  so : — go  all  which  way 

it  wUl!— 
The  Doblea  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are 

coU, 
Asd  wiQ,  I  fear,  rsTolt  on  Herefonl's  side. — 
Sirnb,  get  thee  to  Plasby,  to  my  sister  Oloster ; 


I  Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 

.  Hold ;  take  my  ring. 

Serv.   My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  lei)  your  bird- 
To-day,  ns  I  came  by,  I  called  there  : 
But  I  shall  grievB  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is't,  knave  ? 
Sent.  An  hour  before  I  came  the  ducheas  died. 

I       York,  Ood  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  nt  once  ! 
1  know  not  what  to  do  :— [  would  to  God, 
(So  ray  untnitli  hnd  not  provok'd  hiin  to  it) 

,  The  king  had  cut  off  my  heed  with  my  brother's. — 
What !  are  there  no  posts  dispatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  fiir  these  wars? — 

I  Come,  sister, — cousin.  1  would  say:  pray,  pardon 
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SCElfE  in. 


(Jo,  fellow, — [To  the  Servant,] — get  thee  home; 

provide  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Geotlemeo,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  : 
Th*  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  th'  other  again, 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged. 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
rU  dispose   of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up 

your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too, 
But  time  will  not  permit. — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

\ Exeunt  York,  and  Queen. 

Bushy,  The  wind  sits  Mr  for  news  to  go  for  Ire^ 
land. 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green,  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot,  And  that*s  the  wavering  commons ;  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy,  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  con- 
dfemnM. 

Bagot,  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green,  Well,  IMl  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
'    castle : 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy,  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perrorm  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot,  No ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  hearths  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne*er  shall  meet  agajn. 

Bushy,  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Bol- 
ingbroke. 

Green,  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  dnnking  oceans  dry  : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Bushy,  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot,  I  fear  me,  never. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — The  Wilds  in  Glostershire, 

Enter  Bolinobrokk,  and  Northumberland, 

with  Forces, 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  k>rd,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North,  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  Ae  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company. 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiled 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
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But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 

The  present  benefit  which  I  possess : 

And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy. 

Than  hope  enjoyM  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 

Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

BoUng,  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.    But  who  comes  here  T 

Enter  Harrt  Percy. 

North,  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy,  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learned 
his  health  of  you. 

North,  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy,  No,  my  good  lord :  he  hath  forsook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers*d 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North,  What  was  his  reaaon  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolved,  when  last  we  spake 
Together. 

Percy,  Because  your  lordship  was  proclakned 
traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Herefonl ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then,  with  directions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North,  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford, 
boy? 

Percy,  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot, 
Which  ne*er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North,  Then  learn  to  know  him  now:  this  is 
the  duke. 

Percy,  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  senrice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young. 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling,  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  k)ve. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  lovers  recompense  : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North,  How  fiir  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy,  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond*  tuft  of 
trees, 
Mann*d  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard ; 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour; 
None  else  of  name,  and  noMe  estimate. 

Enter  Ross,  and  Willouohbt. 

North,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 
loughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Boling,  Welcome,  my  lords.     I  wot,  your  love 
pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfolt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich*d. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour*s  recompense. 
Boss,  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
Willo,  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 
Boling,  Evermore  thanks,  th*  exchequer  of  the 
poor; 
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Which,  till  mj  io&at  fbrtuoe  comM  to  yeara. 
StBDib  fbr  taj  bouDtf.     But  who  come*  ber«  ? 

EnUr  Bekklei. 
North,  It  in  my  lonl  of  Berkley,  ns  I  gness. 
Berk.  My lordofHereford.my messHeeistoyou. 
Aiitn^.  My  lord,  my  aniwer  ii — to  LaiiMit«r, 
\nd  I  uo  come  to  seek  that  DBine  in  Englnnd  ; 


And  1  miiat  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  iniibB  reply  to  augbl  yon  my.  ' 
Berk,   MiMi^e  me  not,  my  lord ;   'U*  not  my 
meaaing, 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  oat 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  corae,  what  lord  yoo  will. 
From  the  moat  gracioua  regent  of  ihia  land. 
The  duke  of  York,  to  koow  what  pricks  you  on 


To  take  Bdntntage  of  the  absent  time, 

And  fright  our  native,  peace  with  self-borne  ai 


Bnur  York,  attended. 
[  shall  not  Deed  transport  my  words  liy 


Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle. 

[KneeU. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 

Whose  du^  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle — 

York.  Tut,  tut !  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle 
me  no  uncle : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  "  grace," 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  T 
Itut  then,  more  why, — why  hare  they  dar'd   to 

Sn  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 

Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 

And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  1 

Com'st  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 

Why,  foolish  boy.  the  king  is  left  behind. 

And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  bis  power. 

Wpre  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  &ther,  and  myself, 

Rescued  the  BInck  Frinco,  that  young  .Mnrs  of  men, 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 


0  !  then,  how  quickiy  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  feult ! 

Boling.    My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  niy 
fault: 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  T 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree ; 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason  : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Bating.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Here- 
fonl; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  (or  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 

1  see  old  Guunt  alive  :  O !  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  pernl'it  that  I  shall  stand  cundemn'd 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthritb  ?     Wherefore  was  1  born  I 
If  that  n^  cousio  king  be  king  of  England, 

It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  Brat  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  fiitlier. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  mo  leave : 
25 
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My  f  ilher's  goods  are  all  diatrain'd,  nod  ioU ; 
And  thuao,  nnd  nil,  nre  hII  nniias  employ'd. 
Wbot  would  you  hnfe  me  do  ?     I  am  a  subject. 
And  chHilenge  law :  attornies  are  denlfld  me. 
And  therefore  personnlly  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inhei-itnnce  of  free  descent. 

Nirrlli.    The   noble  duke   faath  been  too  much 
abused. 

Rota.  It  stand.i  your  grace  upon  to  do  liim  right. 

IVUlo,  Bnse  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 

York.  My  jordsof  Englnod,  let  me  tell  yon  this: 
I  have  liad  feeliriK  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  hbour'd  nil  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come ;  in  braving  arms. 
Ho  his  own  CHfver,  nnd  cut  out  his  wny. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  i 


And 


It  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 


Chensh  rebellion,  nnd  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  aworn,  his  coming  is 
But  fiir  his  own  ;  and  for  the  right  of  thnt, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  nid. 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  onlh. 

York.    Well,   well,    I  see   tlie   issue   of  these 

I  cannot  mend  it.  1  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  nil  ill  left ; 
Itut  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attnch  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king: 
ltut>  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
I  do  remain  ns  neuter.     So,  tare  you  well ; 
UnlesH  you  please  to  enter  In  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept : 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  ns 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  aay,  is  held 
Ky  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 


The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  [  tinve  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 
York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you; — but  yet 
rU  pause, 
For  I  am  Innth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  rae  welcome  you  are  : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[EltUBl. 

Scene  IV. —A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enttr  SALiSBuar,  and  a  WtUh  Captain. 

dv.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stny'd  ten  daye. 

And  hanl^  kept  our  countrymen  together. 

And  yet  we  bear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 

Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves.     Farewell. 

Sal.  Slny  yet  another  day,  tliou  trusty  Welsh- 

The  king  reposeth  nil  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead :   we  will 

The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wilher'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
The  [mle-fnc'd  nioon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lenn-kwk'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change: 
Rich  men  look  snd,  and  mflians  dance  and  leap, 
1'he  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war ; 
These  signs  foruruD  the  death  or  fiill  of  kings. 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  end  fled. 
As  well  nssur'd  Richard,  their  king,  is  dead.  [Ejil, 
■  Sal.  Ah,  Richard!  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
t  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weejnng  in  the  kiwly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe.  and  nnrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wnit  upon  thy  fiies. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.         [£r?f- 


ScF-.iE  I. — Bulihobrokk's  Camp  at  Briilol. 

Enlrr   B0U:tG BROKE,    York,    N0RTH[JMBE■LA^D. 

PERcr,     WiLLouoHBT,    Ross  1     BreHT,   and 

Ureen,  prisoneri. 

B('Iiiig.  Bring  forth  these  raeo. — 
ilusbj,  aad  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  soull. 
Since  preaeatly  yonr  soub  miut  port  your  Ludies, 
With  too  much  urging  your  peralctou*  lives, 
Kor  'twere  no  charity  ;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
Kitim  vff  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 
1  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
Vau  have  misled  a  prince,  a  roj'al  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  linesnient*, 
Ky  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clena  : 
You  have,  ia  manner,  with  your  sinful  liours. 
Made  n  divorce  betwixt  bis  queen  aod  him, 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  staio'd  the  beauty  of  a  bir  queeo's  cheeks 
Wilb  tears,  dntwn  from  hor  eyes  by  your  foul 

Myte1£  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 

N>ur  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  Dear  in  love, 

Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 

llive  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 

And  steb'd  rny  English  breath  :n  foreign  clouds, 

l^JDg  the  bitter  bread  of  banish nieut,  ' 

WliiUt  yon  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 

l)H]jBiii'd  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods, 

Krooi  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 

Kaz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 

Sive  men's  ofMoions,  and  my  living  blood. 

To  show  the  world  1  am  a  gentleman. 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 

I'ondemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  delivcr'd 

To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 
Biukij.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to 


My  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will  take 

And  plague  injustice  with  the  (wins  of  hell. 
Biiiaii.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them  dia- 
pHtch'd. 
[ilrennf  Noktbumbbhuind,  and  oOttrs,  v:ilh 
Buier,  and  Oreeh. 
I  acle,  yon  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house ; 
Vor  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tfll  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  dnhver'd. 
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York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  1  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  luve  to  her  at  large. 

Holing,    Thanks,   gentle   uncle. — Come,   lords. 


Awhile  to  work,  and  after  holiday. 


ScE.iE  II.— T/k  G>attof  Walei.  A  CatlUirtvittc. 
Flnuriih ;  Drumi   and    Trumjirli.     Enter   King 

RicHAKD,  Biiliop  o/"  Carlisle,  Aumehle,  ant/ 

Sfitdifri. 

K.  Rick.  Barkloughly  castle  call  they  ihts  at 
.  Yea,  my  k>rd.     How  brooks  y< 


the  a 


DO  the  breaking  seasT 
Hike  it  well:  Iweepforjoy, 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth.  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
1'hough  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoob : 
As  a  long  parted  niothor  with  her  child 
Flays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting, 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  esrlh, 
And  do  lht<e  favour  with  my  roynl  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  Sovereign's  foe,  ray  gentle  earth, 
Niir  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  seuse  : 
Hut  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gailed  toads,  he  in  their  way, 
.  IJoing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
'  Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yiehj  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  |Jluc^^a  flower, 
(iuard  it,  1  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
WhoHe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Tlirow  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
I'rove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
^Imll  fiUter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Biihup.  Fear   not,   my   lord :  that   power  thai 
made  you  king, 
Hsth  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 

IThe  means  that  heavens  yield  must  be  embrac'd, 
,nd  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would, 
And  we  will  not,  henven'a  offer  we  refuse. 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress.] 
Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  ne  are  too  re- 

Whilsl  Boliiigbroke,  through  our  security, 

(irows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  nod  in  jiowor. 


ACT    III. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


SCENE  II. 


K.  Rich,  Discomfortable  cousin!   know'st  thou 

not, 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
Hut  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluckM  from  off  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  ni^ht, 
[Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes,] 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed, 
"^Po  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  ci'own, 
Ood  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fiilj,  for  heaven  still  guards  the 

right. 

Enter  Salisburt. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm .    Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  roe  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O !  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 
OVrthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  fled. 

Aum,  Comfort,  my  liege !  why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale? 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side  ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  C(fmfort,  my  liege  I  remember  who  you 
are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself.     Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty !  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king*s  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
comes  here ! 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scriktp.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun*d  tongue  deliver  him. 
K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  b  'open,  and  my  heart  pre- 
par'd : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
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Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  *twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loaa  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  Grod, 
We'll  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
They  break  their  hith  to  God,  as  well  as  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay, 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  ann'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  ^eir  shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty;    and  boys,   with   women's 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-Women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 

my  loixi. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn*d  without  re- 
demption I 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm*d,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands :  those  whom  you 

curse. 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  bw,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, dead  ? 
Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 

heads. 
Aum.  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with  his 

power? 
K.Rich.  No  matter  where.    Of  comfort  oo  man 
speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyea 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so,— for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  aU  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  deaUi, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
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For  Ood'B  Mko,  let  ni  lit  upon  the  grouDd, 
And  lell  cad  Maries  of  thfi  death  of  kioKH : — 
How  Mime  hna.been  depoi'd,  laine  bIhiii  in  war,, 
Same  boiuited  by  the  ghosts  thej  have  dppos'd. 
Some  potaon'd  by  their  vriiet,  aome  gleepiog  kill'd, 
AD  mimler'd  ; — for  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  taraiiles  of  a  kioe, 
Keepi  death  his  court,  and  there  the  aiitick  sita, 
Scoffing  hii  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp; 
Allowing  hitoi  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchixe,  be  fear'd.  and  kill  with  kMika ; 
lofiigiog  him  with  self  atid  vain  conceit, 
Ai  if  this  flesb.  wbicb  walla  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  huniour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  liule  pin 
Bores  throagh  his  castle  wall,  aod^Girewell  king ! 
Corer  jour  heatls,  and  miick  not  Sesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  i-overeDce  :  tliinw  awny  reapitcl, 
Tnditiwi,  form,  ami  cerpmooioua  duty. 
For  jon  have  bnt  tnintook  me  all  this  while: 
1  lire  with  bread  like  yon,  feel  wnot, 
Twta grief,  need  friends:  subjeclad  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — 1  am  a  king  } 

BiAop.   My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
tLeir  woes, 
Bnt  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  nail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  urengtb, 
(ilres,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  tue, 
AdJ  iu  your  fiillies  light  agninst  yoursi^lf. 
Vtn,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  Rght  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fpariog  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Ann.  My  £lhar  hath  a  power,  enquire  of  him. 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  ofa  limb. 

S.  Bieh.  Thou  cbid'st  me  well. — Proud  Boling- 
brokfl,Icame 


To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  ia  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  llnsonr  uncle  with  his  power! 
Sfieak  sweetly,  man,  ahhough  lliy  looks  be  sour. 
Scroop.   Men  judge  by  the   compleuon  of  the 

•tj 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day ; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  bath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
1  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  bo  spoket). 
Your  uncle  York  ia  Join'd  with  Itulingliroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yiekled  up. 
Am)  all  your  southern  gentlemeo  iu  Rrnia 
Upoa  his  party. 

K.  Hk/i.  Thou  hast  aoid  enough. — 

Beahrew   thee   cousin, — [To   Auneklv.] — which 

didst  lead  me  fnrth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair '. 
What  say  you  now  I      What   comfort  have  we 

By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  mun*. 
Uo  to  Flint  CHBlle :  there  I'll  pine  away  ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  Hhatl  kingly  woe  obey- 
That  power  I  have,  discharge  7  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  lund  that  lintli  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  1  linvu  non<'. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  .My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong. 

That  wounds  me  with  tile  flatteries  of  bia  tongue. 
Discharge  roy  followers :  tat  them  hence  away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Boliogbroke's  Mr  day. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. — Wales.     A  Plain  before  Flint  Castle, 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colours,  Boliivobroke,  and 
Forces;  York,  Northumberland,  anc^  o^er«. 

Boling,  So  that  by  this  intelUgence  we  learn,  • 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed  ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord  : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumber- 
land, 
To  say,  king  Richard  : — Alack,  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 

North,  Your  grace  mistakes ;  only  to  be  brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling,    Mistake   not,  uncle,  further  than  you 
should. 

York,  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you 
should, 
Lest  you  mistake  :  the  heavens  are  o^r  our  heads. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle  ;  and  oppose  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry.    What,  willtiot  this  castle  yield  ? 

Percy,  The  castJe  royally  is  manned,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Percy,  Yes,  niy  good  lord, 

It  doth  contaki «  king:  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yond*  lime  and  stone ; 
And  with  him  ar«  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North,  O !  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling,  Noble  lord,       [  21>  Northumberland. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  Irumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
into  his  ruinM  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Henry  Bolingbrok^ 

On  boith  his  knees  deth  kiss  king  Richard^s  hand, 
And  sends  allegiance,  And  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repealed. 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  ril  use  th*  advantage  of  ray  powerj 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain*d  fi'om  the  wounds  of  slaughtered  Englishmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling- 

broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  &ir  king  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go ;  signify  as  much  while  here  we  march 
Upon  tlie  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  drum. 
That  from  the  castle's  tatter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
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My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. — 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parley  sounded,  and  answered  by  a  Trumpet 
within.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walls  Kihfi 
Richard,  Uie  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Admerlk, 
Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

Boling.    See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself 
appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  bis  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  :  behold,  his  eyf . 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have 

We  stood  [7V  NoRTHUMBERLAMt. 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee. 

Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 

And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awfiil  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 

That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bono 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre. 

Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

A  nd  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 

Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us. 

And  we  are  barren  and  berefb*  of  friends, 

Yet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent. 

Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 

Armies  of  pestilence  ;  and  they  shall  strike 

Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 

That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 

And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

Tell  Bolingbroke,  for  yond',  methinks,  he  stand'^, 

That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 

Is  dangerous  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 

But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 

Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  pence 

To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Her  pastures'  grass  with  fkithfial  English  blood. 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  thr 
king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head. 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said. 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope, 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K,  Rich,  Northumberland,  say, — thus  the  king 
returns. 
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Hb  noble  codbid  ia  richt  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  [be  number  rrthia  fair  demnnda 
Shall  be  Bccompliah'd  without  contradictioa. 
With  all  the  gnuaoaa  unerance  thou  haat, 
Spoak  to  taia  gentle  heariof;  kind  commenda. — 

We  di)  debase  ouraetf,  couain, —  [To  Aumeblj:.]— 

To  kioli  to  poorlj,  and  to  apeak  ao  fair  1 


Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  lend 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  ao  die  t 

Aum.  No,  good  mj  lord  :  let'a  light  with  gentle 

Till  time  lend  friends,   and  frienda   their  helpful 

i       K.  Rirh.  O  God  1  O  God  !  that  e'er  this  tongue 

|.  of  mine. 

L  That  laid  the  aentence  of  dread  baniahmeot 


'^fond'  pniud  mnn,  should  lake  it  ofTnj^iD 

With  words  of  sooth.    O  !  that  1  were  as  great 

^>a  my  grief,  or  leaser  thnn  my  name. 

OrthHt  I  coald  forget  what  I  hnvo  been, 

Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 

Swdl'st  thou,  pnnid  henrll     I'll  give  thee  scope 

Since  foes  have  scope  to  bent  both  tbee  and  me. 
Aam.  Northumberland  comet  back  from  Boling- 

S.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  t    Must 
he  submit  T 
"Hm  king  shall  do  it.     Must  ha  be  depoa*d  t 


The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  7  o'  Uod'a  name,  let  it  go : 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  fur  a  act  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  pnbice  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gny  apparel  for  an  Hlms-mnn's  gown, 
My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking'StalTi 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints. 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  fei 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
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For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live, 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st;  my  tender-hearted  cou- 
sin ! — 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  deaith  in  this  revolting  land  : 
Or  shall  wo  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two  kinsmen  digged  their  graves  with  weeping 

eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  1 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  av. 

North,  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you:   may*t  please  you  to  come 

down? 
K,  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  glistering 

Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[Northumberland  retires  again  to 
Bolingbroke. 
In  the  base  court  1    Base  court,  where  kings  grow 

base. 
To  come  at  traitors*  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ?     Come  down  ?     Down,  court ! 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 

sing.  [Exeunttfrom  above. 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 
North,  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants ^  b'ehw, 

Boling,  Stand  all  apart. 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  ray  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  1  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 
Boling.  My  gracious  loi*d,  I  come  but  for  mine 

own. 
K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  yours, 

and  all. 
Boling.  So  for  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  deserve 
to  have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes  ; 
Tears   show  their   love,   but   want  their   reme- 
dies.— 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  Til  give,  and  willing  too  ? 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
Boling.  Yea,  my  goo<3  lord. 
K,  Rich,  Then,  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. — Langley.     The  Duke  o/^Yobe's 

Uarden. 

Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  *Twill  make  me  think  the  world  b  full 
of  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we^ll  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  deli^iht^ 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  well  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had,  » 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat. 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  Til  sing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well  that  thou  hast  caase ; 

But  thou  should^st  please  me  better,  woukl'st  thou 
weep. 

1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  roe 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants, 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yond'  dangling  apricocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  offtiie  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  nil  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 

He  that  hath  suffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds  that  his   broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter. 
That  seero'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  tip. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshh^,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv.  What !  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 
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Hatb  lea'd  the  wuteful  king. — O  !  what  pity  U  it, 
Thai  he  had  not  so  tritnm'd  and  dresa'd  hia  land, 
Ab  we  this  garden.     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  ti*rk,  the  akin  of  our  fruit-treea, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  aap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  ilaelf : 
Had  he  done  ao  to  frreat  and  growuig  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  lo  bear,  and  he  to  tnste 
Their  fmita  of  dutj.     Superfluoua  braochea 
We  k>p  away,  that  bearing  bougha  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so.  himself  bad  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  houra  hatb  quite  thrown  down. 

1  Serv.  What!  think  you,  then,  the  king  shall 
be  depoa'd  ? 

Oard.  Deprasa'd  he  ia  already ;  and  depoa'd. 
Tit  donbt,  he  will  be  ;  letters  came  Uat  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Quteit.  O !  I  am  presa'd  to  death,  through  want 

of  apeaking.  [Coming /orward. 

IWa,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dress  thia  fjardeo, 

How  darea  thy  bsmh,  rude  tongue  aound  this  un- 

ptesaing  news  ? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggeated  thee 
To  make  a  aecond  fall  of  cursed  man  1 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Ricliard  is  depoa'd  ? 
Dar'it  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  thaJi  earth, 
Dirine  his  Qownfall  ?     Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
('am'sl  thou  by  these  ill  tidings?  speak,  thou  wretch. 


Oard.  Pardon  me,  madam  !  Utile  joy  have  1, 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Ricliard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Boliogbroke  :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd  : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  aome  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Beaides  himself,  are  all  the  Eof^tiah  peers. 
And  with  that  oddH  he  weighs  king  Richard  doH-n. 
Post  you  lo  London,  and  you'll  fiud  it  no; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
||       Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  thatartao light  uf  foul. 
|l  Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
'  And  am  I  last  that  knows  it }     O !  thou  think'xt 
l|  To  serve  me  last,  thai  I  may  longest  keep 
I   Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go 
I   To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
I   What !  was  I  born  to  thia,  that  my  sad  look 
'  Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  I — 
I   nardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe, 
I   Pray  Uod,  the  plania  thou  gruj^'st  may  never  grow. 
[Exeunt  Qure:i,  and  Ladia. 
Gard.  Poor  queen  !  ao  that  thy  atnte  might  be 

,  I  woahl  my  skill  were  subject  tn  thy  curse. 
j   Here  did  ahe  fiill  a  tear  ;  here,  in  thia  place, 
I   I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
L  Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrenceora  weeping  queen.  [Exeimi. 


Scene  I. — London.     Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne ; 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons 
below.  Enter  Bolinqbroke,  Aumerle,  Sur- 
rey, Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater, 
another  Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  and  Attendants.  Officers  behind, 
with  Baqot. 

Boling:  Call  forth  Bagot. — 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind, 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  hb  timeless  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
]  heard  you  say, — **  Is  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court, 
As  fai*  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle*8  head  ?" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
]  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Boliogbroke^s  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soilM 
With  the  attsiinder  of  his  slanderous  lips. — 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear:  thou  shalt  not  take  it 
up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov*d  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou 

stand*st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  8pak*st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny*st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
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And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  soq  that  day. 

Filz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th*  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Au- 
merle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hollaM  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.     There  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
at  all. 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  'Tis  very  true :  you  were  in  presence  then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 
,    Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is 
true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is  my  bond  of  fisuth. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  worid, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  hoard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say. 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this. 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These  differences  shall  aU  rest  under  gage, 
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TUI  Norfolk  be  repealed  :  repealed  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  agRin 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories.    When  he's  returned, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Bishop,  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And  toiPd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To, Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  countiy^s  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  bng. 

Boling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Bishop,  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoUng.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants, 
Vour  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
TiB  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended, 

Yvrk,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
Prom  plume-pluck'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ajcend  his  thron**,  descending  now  from  him, — 
An-]  k>ng  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

Bclmg,  In   God's  name   Til  ascend  the   rognl 
throne. 

Bishop,  Marry,  God  forbid ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Vet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard :  then,  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  \ 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?     O !  forfend  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
•%oald  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr»d  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
Mj  tord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 
l^eace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny, 
^hall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  calPd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 
0 !  if  yon  raise  this  house  against  this  house, 
I(  will  the  woefullest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child,  child's  chiWren,  cry  against  you — woe ! 

AoriA.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir;  and,  for  your 
pains, 
W  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 


•To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
suit. 
Bolinf(,  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

Yffrk,  I  will  be  his  conduct.     [Exit, 

Boling,  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  ar- 
rest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. — 
Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love, 

[  To  the  BisJiop, 
And  little  look  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  Crown^  Sfc, 

K,  Rich,  Alack !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?     1  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  fiattcr,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs : 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  tliis  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men :  were  they  not  mir^e  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry.  All  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas'  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one :  I,  in  twelve  tliousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  king ! — Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  1  be  not  he ; 
And  vet.  amen,  if  heaven  do  tliink  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will. 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke. 

K,  Rich,  Give   me   the  crown. — Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown ; 
Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  timt 

side,  yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water: 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  grief,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Boling,  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K,  Rich,  My  crown,  I  am;  but  still  my  griefs 
arie  mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  :  still  am  Iking  of  those. 

Boling,  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
your  crown. 

K,  Rich,  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  carej* 
down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  cares  won : 
The  cares  1  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Boling,  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K,  Rich,  Ay,  no; — no,  ay; — ^for  I  miftt  nothing 
be ;. 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself. — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  1  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
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With  mine  onrn  breath  ntleaae  nil  duties.  riUia : 
All  pomp  nnd  miijesty  I  do  forswear; 
My  manors,  rents,  roreDues,  I  foregn ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  Hud  atatuies,  I  deny  : 
<iud  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
tiod  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear  to  thee  I 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  Dotbing  griev'd, 
Apd  thou  with  all  pliia<i'd,  ihnt  hast  all  achiev'd ! 
Long  tnay'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Ricluird  in  an  earthy  pit! 
Uod  snve  kinfi;  Henry,  nnkin^'d  Richard  says. 
And  send  bitn  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! — 
What  more  remaina  ? 

Narlh.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  jiaptr. 


and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  pereon,  and  your  firilowers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  wortliily  depos'd. 

K.  Ricli.  Mnst  I  do  so?  and  must  I  mvelnut 
My  weav'd  up  folly  ?     Oentle  Northutnbertaiid, 
if  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  shame  lltee,  in  bo  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them?     If  thou  would'st. 
There  shouUI'st  thou  find  one  heinous  articit', 
Containing  the  deponing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  lh«  stronc  wnrraiit  of  an  osth, 
Mnrk'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  luok  of  heareii.- 
Nuy,  all  of  you,  that  alimd  and  look  upon  me. 


■'^  /, 


Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  dolli  bait  mysplf, 
Tboughsoraeof  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  lititid!'. 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Piliites 
Have  here  dniiver'd  mn  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

j\'i>rlli.  My  lord,  dlsjiatch;  rendo'ertheaonrticlM. 

K.  Hick.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannol  see ; 
And  yet  sail  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nny,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 
For  I  have  given  here  mv  soul's  consent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  glory  base,  and  sorereignty  a  slave. 
Proud  majesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord,— 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting 

Nor  DO  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  do  title. 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  foot, 
But  'til  usurp'd. — Alack,  the  heavy  day ! 


Thai  ]  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 

And  know  not  now  wbiil  name  to  call  myself. 

(>!  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 

Standing  before  (he  eud  of  Bolinid>roke, 

To  melt  niyselfaway  in  watnr  drops ! — 

Good  king, — great  king, — and  yet  not  greatly  goi"l. 

An  if  my  name  be  sterling  yet  in  Etigkmd, 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  liiiher  straight. 

That  it  may  show  me  what  a  tjice  I  have. 

Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Bdin/i.  Uo  sonin  of  you,  wtd  fetch  a  lookitiE- 
,  glass.  [Ej:il  an  AtteniijiTi- 

North.  Read  o'er  tiiis  paper,  while  the  glass  dulh 

K.  Rick.  Fiend!  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  conip 
to  bell. 

BoJmfl'.  Urge  it  Domore,  my  lord  NorthumborlaiHl. 

Nortk.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  salUftcil. 

K.  Rich.  TheysIiaJIbesatisfied:  I'll  read  onoiiiiU. 
When  I  do  see  tlie  very  book  indeed, 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's— myself. 
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Rt-tJiUr  Attendant,  inlh  a  glau. 

n'ne  me  the  glasa,  and  therein  wHI  I  rosd. — 

So  deeper  wriuklei  yet!     Hntti  bottoiv  slruck 

.So  auDj  blowR  upon  tbU  fiice  of  mine. 

Aod  made  DO  deeper  wounds  T — O,  flattering  glaMi 

Like  to  laj  InllowerB  io  prosperily. 

Tbon  dost  beguile  me.     Whs  this  fnce  the  fbce. 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  ihousBtid  men  ?     Was  this  the  &ce. 

That  like  the  aun  did  ranke  beholdori  wink  ? 

Was  this  the  Sice,  that  tiic'd  so  many  (iilliea, 

And  was  at  last  out-fiic'd  by  Bolingbroke  T 

A  brittle  glory  sbineth  in  thia  face : 

As  brittle  ea  the  glory  is  the  face; 

[Daihei  the  glast  agaimt  the  ground. 
Pot  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  thousand  shivets. — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport: 
How  loon  my  sorrow  bath  destroy'd  my  fnce. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  bath  dest  roy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face, 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  mitow  1     Ila  !  let's  see : — 
'Tia  Teiy  true,  my  grief  lies  alt  within; 
And  these  external  manDera  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  ulence  in  the  tortnr'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance:  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
Kor  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  fpt'n 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
Hi>w  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  booD, 
And  then  begone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 

Bolirtif.  Name  it,  bir  cousin. 

K.Rich.  Fair  cousin!   I  am Kienter  than  a  king ; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flHttcrers 


Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  hare  no  need  to  beg. 

Jioling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  hne  it? 

Billing.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boiing.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whitlier  yon  will,  so  1  were  from  your 
sights, 

BoUng.  Go,  some  of  you ;   convey  him  to  the 

K.  Rich,   O,  good!     Convey? — Conveyers  are 

That  rite  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fell. 

[Ej-runt  King  Richakp,  and  Guard. 
Baling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  sol 

Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Extant  all  bat  the  Abbot,  Bishop  o/'Caruslk 

and  All  MERLE. 

Abbot,  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Bishop.  The  woe's  to  come :  the  chiklren  yet 

unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  pkit 
To  rid  tho  realm  of  this  pernicious  bk>t  ? 

Abbot.  My  lord,  before  I  freely  speak  my  miod 

You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  1  sbull  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 


aerry  day.        [Exeunt- 


Scene  I. — LgndoQ.    A  Street  leading  lo  the  Tower. 

Enter  Qdeen,  and  Attendanti, 

Queen,  Tbiswuf  the  king  ivillconi«:  ihU  Is  the 

To  Julius  Cxsnr'a  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  tlint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
li  doom'd  a  prisooer  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  ua  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
.  Have  aaj  restiog  for  her  true  kiog's  i}ueen. 
Enter  King  Richakd,  and  Guard. 
But  aoft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  Dot  see, 
My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  kiok  up,  behold. 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresli  again  with  true-love  tears. — 
Ah !  thou,  the  mode]  where  old  Troy  did  sIuDtt ; 
Theu  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb, 
And  Dot  king  Richard  ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  tn  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  T 
K.  Ridi.  Join  not  with  grief^  ^r  wouun,  do 

To  make  my  end  too  sudden ;  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dreum  t 
From  which  aw^'d,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.     1  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity  ;  and  he  and  1 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profaue  hour?  here  have  stricken  down. 
Queen.  What !  is  my  Richard  both  iu  shape  and 

Tinnsfbrm'd  and  weakened  1     Hath  Boliu^roke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  bath  he  been  in  thy  heart  I 
The  lion,  dying,  thruateth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wouuds  the  eartli,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  t  kiss  the  rod. 
And  Si  WD  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed;  if  aught  but 
boasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happj  king  of  men. 
Good  sometimes  queen,   prepare   thee   hence  for 

Think  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st. 

As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  (ire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  lot  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid  ; 

And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 


Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 

And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 

And  some  will  mourn  iu  ashes,  sonie  coal-black. 

For  the  dejHising  of  a  rightiiil  king. 

Enter  Northdhbebland,  attended. 

North.    My   lord,  .the   mind   of  Boliogbroke   is 
chang'd ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'eu  for  you  : 
With  all  swift  speod  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Bieh.  Northumberland,  thou  Ladder,  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Itolinghroke  ascends  my  tfaroDe, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is.  ere  Ibul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruptbn.     Tbou  shalt  think. 
Though  ho  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  loo  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
He  shall  think,  that  tbou,  which  knowpst  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  httle  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headbng  from  the  usurped  throne. 
Tlie  kive  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear : 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  wortiiy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  Ihpre  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Kick.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me, 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland  :   [  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  airkness  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to  France :  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 

Queen.  And  must  we  bedivkied  ?  must  we  port? 

K.  Rich.  Ay.  hand  from  band,  uiy  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with 

North.  That  were  some^ove,  but  little  policy. 
Quern.  Theu  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one 

Weep  thou  for  roe  id  France,  1  for  thee  here ; 

Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 

iio  i  count  tby  way  wiib  «glu,  1  mine  with  groans. 
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Quftfn.   So  longest  wiy  shall  have  the  longest 

moans. 
K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  Fll  groan,  the  way 
being  short, 
Aod  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let*s  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

[They  kiss. 
Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  *twere  no  good 
part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[  They  kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  thb  fond 
deby : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[ExeimL 

ScBHK  II. — London.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke  of 

York's  Palace. 

Enter  York,  and  the  Dwhess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 

rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  oflT, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovem*d  hands,  from  windows*  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 
York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 

broke. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  hb  aspiring  rider  sedm'd  to  know. 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried — **  God  save  thee,  Boling- 

broke !" 
Yoa  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  bis  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
'*  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  I" 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — "  I  thank  you,  countrymen  :" 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  where  rode  he  the 

whilst? 
York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be.  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard :  no  man  cried,  God 

save  him ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  foce  stiU  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeVd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  1  for  aye  alk>w. 
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Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son.     Who  are  the  violets 
now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ? 
Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  cam 
not: 
GKxl  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time. 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?    hold  those  justs  aod 
triumphs  ? 
Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  not ;  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  noth'mg. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  woukl  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me :  I  may  not 

show  it. 
York.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  it^  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason  ! — ^villain !  traitor !  slave  ! 
Duch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Ho!  who  is  within  there?     Saddle  my 
horse. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here ! 
Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,   I  say:  saddle  my 
horse. — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 
Duch.  What's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 
Duch.  I  will  not  peace. — What  is  the  matter, 

Aumerle  ? 
Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer  ? 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots  :  I  will  unto  the  king. 

Enter  Servant  with  hoots. 

Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerie. — Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amaz'd. — 
Hence,  villain!  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 
Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  liide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
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Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  ba?e  ? 
r«  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  &ir  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond,  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta*en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kiU  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  then,  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty 
times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch,  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou  woukl'st  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  distoyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.    [Exit. 

Duch.  After,  Au merle!   Mount  thee  upon  his 
horse: 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.    Away !  be- 
gone. [Exeunt. 

Scene  UI. — Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  CasUe. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King ;  Perct,  and  other 

Lords. 

BoUng.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  woukl  to  Qod,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
While  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince. 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoUng.  And  whstt  said  the  pallant  ? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — ^he  would  unto  the 
stews; 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

JBoling.  As  dissolute,  as  desperate  :  yet,  through 
both 
I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder 

days 
May  happily  bring  forth.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  in  great  haste. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king  ? 
Boling.  What  means  our  cousin,  tbat  he  stares 
and  looks 
SowOdhft 
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Aum»  Qad  save  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  os  here 
done. —  [Exeunt  Perct,  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fanik  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after  love  I  pardon  thee. 
Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the 
key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

^Aumerle  locks  the  dooi. 

York.  [Within.']  My  liege,  beware!  look  to  thy- 

sell: 

Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.  [Draumg. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand:  thou  hast  m/ 

cause  to  fear. 
York.  [Within.']  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool- 
hardy king : 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNOBROKE  opcns  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shall 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 
Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise 
past. 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there : 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  was,  viUain,  ere  thy  hand  did '  set  it 
down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 
Boling.  O,  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspi- 
racy!— 
O,  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son ! 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd. 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathera'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies. 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  Kes : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 
Duch.  [Within.^  What  ho!  my  liege!  for  God's 

sake  let  me  m. 
Boling.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this 

eager  C17? 
Duch.  A  wonum,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king : 
'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 
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Balittg.  Our  scone  ii  alter'd,  from  aaerioua  tfaing, 
And  DOW  chnng'd  to"  Tbe  Beggar  and  the  King." — 
Mj  doDgerons  cousin,  let  your  Diother  in  : 
1  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  tin. 

York.  If  ibou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pniy. 
More  siDi  for  thi«  forgrveuesa  prosper  may. 
Thb  feater'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  cenfbund. 

£nter  Sdcbess. 
Dadi.    O   kjng!    believe   not  this  hard-hearted 

Lore,  hmog  not  itself,  none  other  can. 


York.  Tbonlranikwoinan, whatdostthoumako 

Shall  thy  old  dugs  tince  more  a  traitor  rearT 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.     Hear  me.  gentb 
liege.  [Knteti. 

Soling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Dudt.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech  ; 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressine  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my 
knee.  [KnttU. 


York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joiula  bended 
ba.  IKnteU. 

Ill  mi^'st  thon  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace ! 

Duih.  Pleads  he  in  earueitT  look  upon  hisfece; 
Hia  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  raoulb,  ours  from  our 

H*  pTBja  but  &int]y,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside ; 

Hi*  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 

Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 

His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 

Ours  uf  true  zeal  and  deep  intagri^. 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then,  let  them  have 

That  mercy  which  true  prayera  ought  to  have. 

Boiing,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Dudt.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up ; 

But,  pardon  first,  and  afterwnids,  stand  up. 
Aa  if  I  won  thy  nuise,  thy  toogne  to  tench. 


Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  bng'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king  ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  ss  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 
York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say, portjonnet 

Dueh.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? 
Ah !  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  loiil. 
That  set'st  the  word  itsetf  against  the  word  ! 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  io  our  land; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there. 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  ihou  thine  ear. 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boiing,  Good  auat,  stand  up. 

Dudt.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand  i 

Pardon  is  all  the  tnit  I  have  in  banda 
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Baling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Ditch.  O,  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  acain ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling,  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart  . 

Duck,  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and 
toe  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Gbod  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  wherO'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu  :  ' 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayM,  and  prove  you  true. 

Duck.  Come,  my  old  son :  I  pray  Heaven  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton ,  and  a  Servant.  . 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  spake  ? 
**  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?'* 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.    **  Have  I   no  friend  ?"  quoth  he :   he 
spake  it  twice. 
And  urgM  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Porofret.     Come,  let's  go  : 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  1  have  been  8tud3riQg  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself^ 
I  cannot  do  it:  yet  I'll  hammer't  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  tlje  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus, — **  Come,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again, — 
**  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye." 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  fi)r  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves, 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  <)wn  mbfortune  on  the  back 
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Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented :  sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then,  treason  makes  me  wbh  myself  a  bc^ggar* 
And  so  I  am :  then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  wnen  a  king : 
Then,  am  I  k'mg'd  again ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Think  that  I  am  unlung'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing. — But  whate'er  I  ani« 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear  ?      [Music 
Ha,  ha !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  Is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives : 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string, 
But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me  ; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock 
My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar, 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward 

watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  po'mtiug  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours ;  but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
Wh'de  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more. 
For  though  it  hath  holpe  roadmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  workl. 

Enter  Oroom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king. 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  fiice. 
O  !  how  it  yem'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolinebroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse  mat  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  1    Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Ru^.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back? 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  roy  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clappine  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?     Would  he  not  rail  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  &II,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  dki  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear  ?     I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 
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£«icr  EceptT,  wUh  a  dUh. 
Keep.  Fellow,  gira  phce :  h«re  if  do  longer  stay. 
[To  the  Oram. 
K.  Sidt.  If  tboa  love  dm,  'tis  time  thou  wen 

Oraofii.  What  my  tongua  darea  not,  that  mj 
haart  (ball  iajr.  [£n7. 

Ketp.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  faD  to  I 
K.  nidt.  Taste  of  it  lirat,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  Dot :  sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 


who  lately  oune  from  the  king,  commands  the  coa- 
tjmry. 
K.  Rieh.  The  devit  take  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
and  thee! 
Patience  is  state,  and  I  am  wenry  of  It. 

[Striiet  tkt  Keeper. 
Kegi.  Help,  help,  help! 

Enter SirPnucs of  E\Toit,  aiui  Servaalt,  armed. 
K.  Rick.  How  now .'  what  means  death  io  this 
rude  BsmuItT 


V^iBiin,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instm- 

meot. 

[SnalAing  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Io  duni,  and  (ill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kiUi  anotiier  i  Extoh  $trike*  him  daum. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  noTer-quenching  lire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  pereon. — Exton,  thy  Gerce 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

Mount,  moant,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  np  on  high, 
WhiUt  my  gross  flesh  sinlu  dowawnrd,  here  to  die. 

Aa  full  of  T"""'""  ■■"• '■'™''i  ■''""' 

Both  have   I   spilt: 


This  doed  king  to  the  liring  kiDE  I'll  bear. 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  thi     '     '  ' 


burial  here. 
[Exttmt. 


Baling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we 

Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  Gre 
Our  town  of  Ciceter  in  Okistershlre ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  ire  hear  not 
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Enter  NoBTHUMBEItLAIfD. 


Tba  beads  of  Salisburf ,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  diwoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Pracnting  a  paper. 
Baling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percj,  for  thj 
pains, 
And  to  tby  worth  will  add  right  worth;  ^ns. 
Enter  F it z water. 
Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  t«  London 
The  heads  of  Brocae,  and  sir  Bennet  Seelj, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consortod  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Baling.  Thy  pabs,  Filzweier,  shall  not  be  forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Perct,  viilh  the  Bithop  of  Carliile. 
Percij.  The  grand  congpireior,  abbot  of  West- 

Whh  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  mebncboly, 
Hatb  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kbgly  doom,  and  sentence  of  bis  pride. 

Biding.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom ; — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room. 


More  than  thou  hast,  and  wiita  it  joy  tby  life ; 
So,  as  tbou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  spaHis  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exxon,  with  AtlendanU  btaring  a  a^n. 

Exlan.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  1  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  Uea 
The  mightiest  of  ihy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Bding.  Exton,  I  thank  tbee  not;  for  tbou  faait 
wrought 
A  deed  of  sluider  with  thy  btal  band 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  thu  famous  land. 

Ellon.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  dki  I 
this  deed. 

Boling.  They  lore  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  1  thee :  though  1  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour; 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  mske  me  grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  1  do  lament. 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent. 
I'll  luske  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  iny  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after:  grace  my  mournings  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeiat. 
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ACT  I—- ScEii*  I. 


Joba  uf  Gaunt  wu,  at  thla  period,  about  fify-Mven  i 
•od  il  woaU  now  loajid  ntraoEelj  to  apply  ihu  epithet 


reform,  the  preaent  editor  bad 
this  passage,  fa  referei^e  to  the  abmrd  redtriction,  in 
thiB  state,  of  the  teoure  of  higher  judicial  office  to  the 
■ge  dF  liity,  Gxed  in  1775: — "The  habiti  of  former 
fmeialiDiu  were  not  so  favDiiTable  to  loncevinr,  aod  the 
*  a  nund  mind  in  a  KiDDd  body,  (o  ripe 
«  of  tbe  preiieDt.  The  itnproventent  of 
a  habiti.  in  diet,  in  ventibtion,  in  tbe  police 
o*  cioe*.  in  the  »cieDCO  of  roedieine,  h«»e  all  tended 
•en  nmcb  to  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  active, 
bauihj,  sod  nHfnl  life.  It  mRv  aound  oddlj  to  refer  to 
ibe  aQihorily  of  Shakeipeare,  in  an  argument  on  leesl 
rElbrm :  yet  be  affuida  some  carioiu  illualration*  of  tbii 
fcet.  Eve 
•UrcHto  . 

■nd  hit  mn,  Henry  iV.,  ia  afterward!  repreiented  aa 
•fed  prince.  Sejme  of  the  critics  have  noticed  llieso  as 
tnuonctl  errora  in  the  drsmatist,  aa  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
■  apoken  of  in  lerroa  we  ahonld  now  apply  to  a  man  of 
nfhcy,  wai  then  aome  yeara  under  aiily ;  while  the  vea- 
enUe  Henry  IV.  WBi  onder  forty  at  tbe  bauJe  of  8hrew»- 
barj,  and  died  at  ibrty-five.  Bnt  old  poeta  and  chroni- 
den  ofken  expraM  ntnilar  relative  notiooa  of  age;  and 
ibe  lolation  given,  by  the  best  Engliab  antiquariea,  is, 
that  the  mode  of  life  of  iboae  st8el<lad  warriora,  tniied 
nf  alternate  bsrd«lupa  and  wild  eiceaa,  with  litde  attea- 
■ioa  10  ray  habits  of  cleanlinees,  either  ia  their  persona 
or  their  dwellioEB.  with  the  total  abaeace  of  all  tolerable 
mgical  or  mescal  skill,  lo  relieve  the  moat  ordioary 
>mlsdT,  or  what  would  be  now  coiuidered  as  a  digbl 
"oood,  broke  ihem  down  at  a  comparatively  early -^e, 
Tbey  were  old  men,  '  ttmB-hortoored  patriarcba,  at  aa 
•ce  when  a  modem  Eoglish  barrialer.  or  colonel,  is 
(nea  called  a  'riaiDg  yoong  man,'  Bomethiag  of  the 
■aoKcbaDge  baa  taken  place  in  our  own  state  of  socie^, 
mXB  Ibe  revolation."  etc. — VEn?Lirt«x'i  Speteh  in  tkt 
Snatt  tf  Ne»>  Ye^.  oa  lie  Bill  S"  <*<  AntndMetii  of 
1<Xd0,  (133lf.) 

"  — li)F  sod  anJ  aiiiD" — "  Band"  and  ftonif  are  each 
the  past  pertieiple  p^dve  of  the  verb  to  hini.  Hence 
"hud,"  that  by  which  a  lUng  m  confined,  aod  bimi. 


that  by  which  one  is  constrained,  are  tbe  same  thing' 
The  appeal  of  Hereford  against  Mowbray  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  "  trial  by  combat,"  This  practico  was 
very  ancient,  and  traees  of  it  an  foimd  in  tbe  GIUi  c«i' 
tury.  The  "oath  and  band"  of  Juhn  of  Gaunt  wera 
tbe  pledgiM  that  he  gave  for  his  son'*  appeanmce.  Thiu, 
ia  the  "Fairy  Queen"  of  Spenser: — 

nicH  three  that  bartlj  cbullnige  took  la  hiDd, 
For  CuuFC  wlSi  Cunbel  Hn  to  fl^hl: 

T)m  itj  waa  art.  that  sU  mlgfat  UDdermnd. 
And  rMf  pawn'd.  Oh  asme  (o  keep  arl|^ 

"  —  Ileiry  HiBiroiin  Ikf  told  loa" — In  the  ancient 
copies,  Ihia  name  ia  here  apelled  Herford,  abowiog  thai 
it  was  pronounced,  in  Sbakespeare'a  time,  aa  a  £an] 
lable — probably  Harford,  as  it  is  always  nielled  by 
Shakeapeare's  friend  and  contemporary.  Daniel,  in 
speaking  of  the  some  personage,  in  his  "Civil  Wan." 
In  the  aneech  of  Bicbard,  after  the  entraoce  of  Boling- 
broke,  Uie  title  is  printed  "  Hereford."  in  moat  of  the 
old  copies:  and  the  uaoal  courae  in  tbe  latter  part  of 
this  play,  in  the  oldest  edition  as  well  aa  in  the  lolio  of 
16S3,  ia  lo  print  it  the  same  ;  bat  the  metre  ia  always 
more  exact  when  it  is  pronounced  in  two  syll^lea,  aa 
it  doubtless  was  by  tbe  anthor. 

"  —  the  emue  ynii  wme" — i.  e.  On  which  you  come, 
or  you  come  on.  Such  an  omission  of  Ibe  preposition 
is  not  nnnsual. 

Uninkabil- 
by'Ben  Jonson, 

Thus,  in  T.  Hey 

of  Women,"  (1624  r) — "Where  all  the  country  was 
scorched  by  the  beat  of  the  sua,  and  the  place  almott 
inkMlable  for  the  multitude  of  serpents." 

"  II  nnilt  be  gnat  OuU  em  irhehit  m 
Bo  miKh  ai  of  a  Ihoufht  o/iUia  Aim." 
We  have  more  than  oace  had  occasion  lo  poiat  em 
the  peculiar  use  of  "  inherit,"  by  Shakespeare,  as  bere, 
not  in  its  ordinary  sense,  bnl  in  that  of  poiitiniig.    8o 


Among  fmb  fcrnmki  bodi  ahaJl  you  Uiia  nl^t 

So,  too,  in  tbe  often  qnoled  "all  that  it  inherit"  of 
Froapem.  No  similar  use  of  the  word  has  been  traced 
in  any  other  English  writer. 

" Looi,  wkai  7s peak" — This  is  Ibe  earlieat  reading; 
ibougb  the  folios  aitd  others  have  tmd.    "  Speak"  aeaas 
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more  proper,  as  it  refers  to  the  fiarticalar  accusations 
BoUagbroke  is  about  to  bring  against  Mowbray.  Though 
of  sindl  moment,  we  notice  me  variance,  because  Knignt 
layv  some  stress  on  *aid. 


tt 


—  LEWD  emphymentM^ — "  Lewd,"  in  its  early  sig- 
nification, means  misfedf  deluded ;  and  thence  it  came 
to  stand,  as  here,  for  wicked.  It  is  so  used  in  old  acts 
<»f  parliament,  and  at  least  once  in  our  English  New 
Testament. 

" SuaoEST  hii  $oon-believing  adper*aries**  etc. 

That  is,  Promvt,  set  on  by  wicked  insinuations,  as 
iuggeilion  is  used  in  the  Tempest: — 

They'll  take  9uggution,  as  a  cat  laps  milk. 

**  Which  blood,  like  taerijicing  Ahett^  eriet. 
Even  from  the  tongueUtt  caverns  of  the  ettrtk^ 
To  meforjuttiee,  and  rough  eha4li*ementf**  etc. 

"  Note  the  deinon  of  this  *  to  me,'  which  is  evidently 
felt  by  Richard — 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soan ! — 

and  the  affected  depreciation  a(Verwards~ 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son.'* 

COLIRIDOE. 

"  In  hoMte  whereof  mo»i  keartVy  Tpray 
Your  higknett  to  atngn  our  trial  day" 

'*The  occasional  interspersion  of  rhymes,  and  the 
more  frequent  winding  up  of  a  speech  tlierewith — what 
purpose  was  this  designed  to  answer?  In  the  earnest 
drama,  I  mean.  Dehberateness  T  An  attempt,  as  in 
Mowbray,  to  collect  himself  and  be  cool  at  the  close  ? 
I  can  see  that  in  the  following  speeches  the  rhyme  an- 
swers the  end  of  the  Greek  chorus,  and  distinguishes 
the  general  truths  from  the  {Missions  of  the  diuogue ; 
but  this  does  not  exacUy  justify  the  practice,  which  is 
iinfrequent  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  observed. — 
that  the  speakers  are  historical,  known,  and  so  far  for- 
mal, characters,  and  their  reality  is  already  a  fact.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  whole  of.  this  scene  pf 
the  quarrel  between  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke  seems 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  anticipation, 
the  characters  of  Richard  and  Bolingbroke.  In  the  lat- 
ter there  is  observable  a  decorous  and  courtly  checking 
of  his  anger,  in  subservience  to  a  predetermined  plan, 
especially  in  his  calm  speech  after  receiving  sentence 
of  banishment,  compared  with  Mowbray's  unaffected 
lamentation.  In  the  one,  all  is  ambitious  hope  of  some- 
thing yet  to  come ;  in  the  other  it  is  desolation,  and  a 
lookmg  backward  of  the  heart." — Coleridge. 

**When,  Harry?  «A<rii"— " When,"  so  used,  is  an 
expression  of  impatience,  as  in  the  Tamino  or  the 
Shrew — "  Why  when,  I  say."  Monck  Mason  (adds 
Knight)  suggests  a  new  punctuation,  which  is  very  in- 
ffenious,  though  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  adopt  it  in 
die  text,  contrary  to  the  old  copies.    Itisthis:-~ 

When,  Harry?    When 
Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

**  —  throw  down ;  we  bid;  there  w  no  boot" — "  There 
it  no  Aoo/,"  or  it  booteth  not,  is  as  much  as  to  say  **  there 
it  no  help;"  resistance  would  be  vain,  or  proJUletx. 

"  —  BAPPLED  here" — "  Baffled"  in  this  place  signifies 
alnued^  reviled^  reproached  in  base  terms ;  whicn  was 
the  ancient  signification  of  the  word,  as  well  hAto  de- 
eeive,  or  circumvent. 

"  —  lions  make  leopard*  tame" — The  allusion  is  to  the 

Elden  Leopard,  the  Norfolk  crest,  and  the  Lion  of 
iglish  royalty. 

"  Justice  DESi aw " — to  *'  design,"  in  cmr  author's  time, 
tiffnified  to  mark  out.  See  Nfinshew's  Dictionary:— 
••To  designCf  or  shew  by  a  token,  (Ital.  Denotare  ;  Lat 
Designare ;) — to  marke^  note,  demoflstrate,  or  shew." 
The  word  is  still  used  with  this  signification  in  Scot- 
land.— Maloitb. 

AG 


ScKIfE   II. 

«  —  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  ft&oi"— In  all  the 
editions,  prior  to  the  folio,  it  stands,  "  WoodstocJ^s 
blood,"  which  was  doubtless  Shakespeare's  original 
word ;  altered  afterwards  to  make  the  fact  more  intelli- 
gible to  those  less  familiar  with  the  story  of  his  Planta- 
genets.  The  title  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Amyot : — 
"  He  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  and  was  alwajs  called 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  by  the  historians,  till  Richard  II. 
created  him  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  aherwards  Duke 
of  Gloster." 

"  —  He  sees"'-M\  the  old  copies  have  "  they  tee  ;** 
retained  by  Collier  and  others.  I  take  the  tkcTf  to  be 
a  typographical  error  for  **  He,"  (with  the  capital)— « 
reverential  expression,  which  a  Scotchman  will  under- 
stand, with  other  old  English,  better  than  his  soathem 
neighbours. 

**  Ood's  is  the  quarrel;  for  God's  substUuU, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight"  etc. 

**  Without  the  hollow  extravagance  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  ultca-rojralism,  how  carefully  does  Shake- 
speare acknowledge  and  reverence  the  eternal  distinc- 
tion between  the  mere  individdal,  and  the  symbolic  or 
representative,  on  which  all  genial  law,  no  leas  than 
patriotism,  depends.  The  whole  of  this  second  scene 
commences,  and  is  anticipative  of,  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  the  play  at  large." — Coleridge. 

"  —  coMPLAiif  myself** — ^The  verb  ii  here  the  same 
as  the  French  verb,  se  plaindre. 

"A  CAiTipp  recreant" — "The  original  meaning  of 
this  word  was  a  prisoner,  Wickliffe  nas, '  he  stighynge 
an  high  ledde  caityfte  caiiyf*  (captivity  captive.)  As 
the  captive  anciently  became  a  slave,  the  word  gradu- 
ally came  to  indicate  a  man  in  a  servile  condition — a 
mean  creature— a  dishonest  person.  The  history  of 
language  is  of^  the  history  of  ofitnion ;  and  it  m  not 
surprismg  that,  in  the  days  of  misused  power,  to  be 
weak,  And  to  be  guilty,  were  synonymous.  The  French 
chHif  had  anciently  the  meaning  of  captif." — JoHiraoif 
and  Kif  lOHT. 

"  —  unfurnished  walls" — "The  usual  manner,  (aays 
Percy,  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book,')  of  hanging  the  rooms  in  the  old  castles, 
was  only  to  cover  the  naked  stone  walls  with  tapestry, 
or  arras,  hung  upon  tenter-hooks,  from  which  they  were 
easily  taken  down,  upon  every  removal." 

"  Unpeopled' offices" — The  offices  were  those  parts  of 
a  great  house,  or  castle,  in  which  the  vast  train  6f  ser- 
vants lived  and  carried  on  their  duties.  They  were 
not  out-buildings,  nor  subterraneous,  but  on  the  gmnnd- 
floor  within  tne  house.  The  "unpeopled  offices," 
therefore,  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloster's  desolate  mansion, 
would  present  no  sound  of  life,  nor  "  cheer  for  welcome  " 

"  —  HEAR  ^erefor  welcome" — Malone  asserted,  th^  io 
the  first  edition  of  this  play,  in  1599, "  hear"  stands  cheer  ; 
and  all  modem  editions  have  adopted  his  reading,  until 
Collier  showed  that  the  word  is  "hear"  in  all  the  edi- 
tions, quarto  and  folio,  and  that  cheer  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  text,  against  every  authority. 

SCEXE   III. 

" Lists  set  out,  and  a  Throne,    Heralds"  etc. 

Tb0  narrative  of  Holliagshed,  upon  which  Shake- 
speare has  founded  the  third  scene  of  this  act,  is  most 
picturesque.  We  see  all  the  gorgeous  array  of  chivalry, 
as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  pageants,  called  forth,  with 
unusual  magnificence,  upon  an  occasion  of  the  gravest 
import.  The  old  stage  of  Shakespeare's  time  could  ex- 
hibit none  of  this  ma^nificeaee.  The  great  company 
of  men  apparelled  in  silk  sendall-~the  splendid  ooursers 
of  the  coinbatants,  with  their  velvet  housings — the  king 
on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  peers  and  nis  ten  thoa> 
sand  men  in  armour— ell  toese  were  to  be  whcdlj  im- 
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•gioed  upon  the  ancient  tMge.  Oar  Poet,  in  hii  chorot 
to  HxiimT  v.,  thiu  addreMet  hit  audience : — 

Pleee  oat  oar  imperfectkma  with  joor  tbaa^fiOB ; 

lolB  a  tfaommd  Mrta  diride  one  man, 

ind  make  imagmarr  puisMnce: 

TUnk,  when  you  taut  of  hones,  diat  71m  aee  Aem 

PrintiBg  their  proud  hoofa  i'  tiie  receiTiikg  earth. 

To  amst  our  readers  in  teeing  the  "  imaginary  pnit- 
■aace'*  of  tbe  littt  of  Coventry,  wo  subjoin  Ilolliugsned's 
deacription: — 

**  The  Duke  of  Aumerle,  that  day,  being  high  con- 
stable of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Surry,  marshal, 
placed  themtelvM  between  them,  well  armed  and  ap- 
pointed ;  and  when  they  saw  their  time,  they  6r8t  en- 
tered into  the  lists  with  a  great  company  of  men  appa- 
relled in  silk  sendall,  embroidered  with  silver,  both 
richly  and  curiously,  every  man  having  a  tipped  staff  to 
keep  the  6eld  in  order.  About  the  hour  of  prime  came 
to  the  barriers  of  the  lists,  the  Duke  or  Hereford, 
mounted  on  a  white  courser  barded  with  green  and  blue 
vdvet,  embroidered  sumptuously  with  swans  and  ante- 
lopes of  goldsmith's  wore,  armed  at  all  points.  The 
constable  and  marshal  came  to  the  barriers,  demanding 
of  him  what  he  was ;  he  answered,  *  I  am  Henry  of 
Lancaster  Duke  of  Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to 
do  mine  endeavour  against  Thomas  Mowbray  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  at  a  traitor  untrue  to  God,  the  king,  his  realm, 
and  me.'  Then,  inoontinently,  he  sware  upon  the  holy 
evangelistt,  that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  just,  and  upon 
that  point  be  required  to  enter  the  littt.  Then  he  put 
by  hit  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  hit  hand, 
and,  puttiikg  down  hit  visor,  made  a  cross  on  his  horse, 
and  with  spear  in  hand  entered  into  the  listt,  and  de- 
scended from  hit  hone,  and  tet  htm  down  in  a  chair  of 
grsen  velvet,  at  the  one  end  of  the  littt,  and  there  re- 
poted  himself^  abiding  the  coming  of  his  adversary* 

**  Soon  after  him,  entered  into  the  field,  with  great 
triomph,  King  Richard*  accompanied  with  all  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  in  his  company  was  the  Earl  of  St 
Paul,  which  wat  come  out  of  France  in  pott  to  tee  thit 
rhrilenge  performed.  The  king  had  there  above  ten 
thfwtand  men  in  armour,  leatt  tome  fray  or  tumult 
might  rite  amongst  hit  iioblet,  by  quarrelling  or  partak- 
ioff.  When  the  king  wat  tet  m  hit  teat,  which  wat 
ridilv  hanged  uid  acunned,  a  king-at-armt  made  open 
proclamation,  prohibiting  all  men,  in  the  name  of  the 
Idog,  and  of  tbe  high  constable  and  marshal,  to  enter- 
prise or  attempt  to  approach,  or  touch  any  part  of  the 
lifts  upon  pain  of  death,  except  such  as  were  appointed 
to  order  or  marshal  the  field.  The  proclamation  ended, 
laotber  henld  cried :  '  Behold  here  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter Duke  of  Hereford  appellant,  which  it  entered  into 
tk^  littt  royal  to  do  hit  devoir  against  Thomas  Mowbray 
Doke  of  Norfolk  defendant,  upon  pain  to  be  found  false 
•ad  recreant.* 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolk  hovered  on  horseback  at  the 
entrance  of  the  littt,  hit  horte  being  barded  with  crim- 
son velvet,  embroidered  richly  with  lions  of  silver  and 
nnlberry  trees;  and  when  he  had  made  hit  oath  before 
the  coniMable  and  marshal  that  his  quarrel  was  just  and 
tnie,  he  entered  the  field  manfoUy,  saying  aloud :  *  €rod 
aid  him  that  hath  the  right;'  and  then  he  departed  from 
his  horse,  and  sate  him  down  in  his  chair,  which  was  of 
crimson  velvet,  curtained  about  with  white  and  red 
damask.  The  lord  marshal  viewed  their  spears,  to  see 
that  they  were  of  equal  lengUi,  and  delivered  the  one 
•pear  himself  to  the  duke  nf  Hereford,  and  sent  the 
other  onto  the  duke  of  Norfolk  by  a  knight.  Then  the 
herald  proclaimed  that  the  traverses  and  chain  of  the 
champions  should  be  removed,  commanding  them  on 
the  king's  behalf  to  mount  on  horseback,  anid  address 
themseWes  to  Uie  battle  and  combat 

''The  duke  of  Hereford  wat  quickly  horted,  and 
doted  hit  beaver,  and  cast  hit  tpear  into  the  rett,  and 
when  the  trumpet  tounded,  tet  forward  courageoutly 
towardt  hb  enemy,  six  or  teven  paoet.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  wat  not  fully  tet  forwara,  when  the  king  catt 
down  hit  warder,  and  the  beraldt  cried,  '  Ho,  ho !' 
Then  the  king  caoaed  their  tpean  to  be  taken  from 


them,  aad  commanded  them  to  repair  again  to  their 
chairs,  where  they  remained  two  long  hours,  while  the 
king  and  his  council  deliberately  consulted  what  order 
was  beet  to  be  had  in  so  weighty  a  cause." 

The  sentence  of  Richard  upon  Bolingbroke  and  Nor- 
folk  wat,  in  effect,  the  tame  at  Shakespeare  hat  de- 
tcribed  it;  but  the  remission  of  a  portion  of  the  term  of 
Bolingbroke's  banishment  did  not  take  place  at  the  listt 
of  Coventry.  Froittart  tayt,  that  when  Bolingbroke't 
day  of  departure  approached,  he  came  to  Eltham,  to  the 
king,  who  thut  addretted  him : — *'  At  God  help  me,  il 
right  greatly  ditpleateth  me  the  wordt  that  hath  been 
between  you  and  the  eari  marshal;  but  the  sentence 
that  I  have  given  you  is  for  the  best,  and  for  to  appease 
thereby  the  people,  who  greatly  murmured  on  thit 
matter ;  wherefore,  coutin,  yet  to  eate  you  tomewhat 
of  your  pain,  I  releate  mv  judgment  from  ten  year  to 
tix  year.  Cousin,  take  thit  a  worth,  and  ordam  you 
thereafter."  The  earl  anawered  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  thank 
your  grace,  and  when  it  shall  please  you,  ye  shall  do 
me  more  grace." — Knioht. 


*'  —  LoRt>  Marskar'~--The  office  of  Lord  Marshal  was 
executed,  on  this  occasion,  by  Thomas  Holland,  Duke 
of  Surrey,  inadvertently  introduced  as  a  distinct  person 
from  the  Marshal,  in  the  present  drama.  **  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  Kim  Marshal  of  England ;  but, 
being  himself  one  of  the  combatants,  the  Duke  of  Sur- 
rey ofliciated  as  flari  Marshal  for  the  day." — Malohe. 

"  —  duke  o/JVor/b2A"— Edwards  obaerves,  from  Hol- 
lingshed,  that  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  entered 
the  lists  first;  and  this  must  have  been  the  regular 
method  of  the  combat ;  for  the  natural  order  of  thing* 
requires,  that  the  accuser  or  challenger  should  be  at  tCa 
place  (^  appointment  fint. 

"  —  MT  tuecceding  i$$wi** — **  The  first  folio,  deviating 
from  the  three  first  editions,  reads,  *Am  succeeding 
issue '"the  succeeding  issue  of  the  king.  *  My  wxcceoS- 
ing  issue'  appean  to  convey  a  higher  and  finer  mean- 
ing. Mowbray  owed  to  his  descendants  to  defend  hit 
loyalty  and  truth  to  them,  as  well  at  to  hit  God,  and  to 
hit  kin^.  Their  fprtunet  would  have  been  ruined  by 
hit  attainder ;  their  reputationt  compromlted  by  hit  dis- 
grace. The  tentimeut,  in  its  noblest  form,  it  in  Burke't 
most  pathetic  argument,  that  he  owed  to  the  memonr  of 
the  ton  he  had  lost  the  duty  of  vindicating  himself  from 
unjutt  accutation."— ^Le/^er  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,)-^ 
Knight. 

"  —  9teel  my  lance* t  pointy 
That  U  may  enter  Mo«bray*s  waxen  eoalf"  etc 

That  is,  May  his  coat  of  mail  be  as  wax  to  my  lance. 
**  Waxen"  ana  waxey,  wheUier  fit>m  their  metaphorical 
use,  or  their  derivation,  (Anglo-Saxon  vox,  pliable, 
tender,)  are  often  used,  by  old  writera,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  present  use.  Thus.  Bishop  Hall  tpeakt 
of  persons  **  waxey  to  persuasion." 

"  —  the  king  hoik  throtcn  kit  wardxr  lioipn"— A- 

**  warder"  (says  Stevens)  appean  to  have  been  a  kind 

of  truncheont  carried  by  the  person  who  presided  at 

these  single  combats.     So,  in  Daniel's  "Civil  Wart," 

(1595,)  in  reference  to  this  transaction: — 

When,  lo  I  the  king  chang'd  luddenly  his  mind. 
Cuts  down  his  warder,  and  so  stays  ucm  there. 

**  Tke  SLT  SLOW  hourt" — This  phrase  well  describee 
**  the  thievish  minutes  as  they  pass,"  and  answen  to  the 
"stealing  houn  of  time"  in  As  You  Like  It.  Chap- 
man, in  his  contemporary  translation  of  Homer,  hat  a 
timilar  use  of  the  epithet  "  sly :" — 

thoBe  tUe  hours 

That  still  surprise  at  last. 

As  thit  expressive  phrase  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old 
editions,  it  is  here  retained,  although  many  popular  edi- 
tions have  adopted  Pope's  ingenious  ana  poetica],  but 
arbitrary  alteration  to  *'Jly-thw  houra."  It  is  ouriout 
that  Pope,  in  hit ''  Essay  on  Man,"  has  himself  employed - 
the  epitnet  he  expunged  here : — 

AU  riy  9km  things  with  eircnmq;MCtive  eyct. 
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"—My  DiAR  exile*"— "Dear'*  ii  often  oted,  by 
Shakespeare  and  his  oontemporariee,  in  modet  perplex- 
ing to  the  modem  reader.  We  have,  just  belore,  the 
**dear  blood '^  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  Romeo  axd  Ju- 
LiiT,  "  in  dear  employment,"  both  in  oor  present  ose. 
But  in  Hamlxt  we  find,  "my  dearest  foe;"  in  the 
"Sonnets,"  "by  fortune^s  dearest  spite," — with  many 
other  instances  of  a  use  quite  opposite.  These  contra- 
dictions, H.  Tooke,  and  others  on  his  authority,  have 
laboured  to  resolve  into  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Saxon  dere^  (to  hurt.)  Without  going  back  to  the 
Saxon  primitive,  (whether  that  be  the  root  or  no.)  it 
seems  certain  that  the  older  English  use  of  the  word 
was  applied  to  eostf  (high  in  pnce,  costly  0  probably 
because  things  were  "dear"  in  price  when  tuere  was  a 
dearth  of  them.  It  then  passed  to  the  secondary  se-ise 
of  highly  valuedf  much  loved.  Caldicott,  in  his  edition 
of  "  Hamlet,"  to  which  all  editors  owo  so  much,  has 
shown  that  dear  and  dearest,  in  the  language  of  our 
Poet  and  his  times,  were  applied  to  whatever  excited 
ihe  strongest  interest,  whether  of  liking  or  repugnance. 
Here  it  is,  "  thy  exile  costing  thee  so  tiearly" 

**A  dearer  merit" — i.  e.   A  more  valued  reward. 

Johnson  says,  to  deserve  a  merit  is  a  phrase  of  which  he 

knows  not  any  example.    Shakespeare  here  distinctly 

means  to  deserve  a  reward ;  for  merit  is  strictly  the 

part  or  share  earned  or  gained.    Prior,  who  wrote  a 

century  after,  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense :— * 

Tho«e  laurel-groT«0,  the  wurits  of  thy  youth. 
Which  thou  from  Mahomet  did'tt  greatly  gain. 

"  —  to  be  compassiouate"— "Compassionate"  is  ap- 
parently here  used  in  the  sense  of  eamplaininr,  plain- 
tive ;  but  no  other  instance  of  the  wora,  in  this  sense, 
has  occurred  to  the  commentators.  May  it  not  be  an 
error  of  the  press,  for  "  so  passionate  f"  which  would 
give  the  required  meaning  to  the  passage;  passionate 
being  frequently  used  for  to  express  passion^  or  grief — 
to  complain.  So  in  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  (vol.  ii. 
lib.  5 :) — "  Now  leave  we  this  amorous  hermit  to  pa»- 
sionate  and  playne  his  misfortune." — Singer. 

("  Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,)**  etc. 

"  It  is  a  question  debated  among  the  writers  of  the 
law  of  nations,  whether  a  banished  man  may  be  still 
tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  state  which  sent  him  into 
exile.  TuUy  and  Lord  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirm- 
ative :  Hobbes  and  Puffendorf  hold  th^^  negative.  Our 
author,  by  this  line,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

"Nor  If  EVER  look** — This  reduplication  of  the  nega- 
tive was  the  language  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  quarto  editions:  the  folio  (1623)  has  "  Nor 
evert**  etc. 

"  Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill,**  etc. 

"  Already  the  selfish  weakness  of  Richard's  character 
opens.  Nothing  will  such  minds  so  readily  embrace, 
at  indirect  wajs  softened  down  to  their  ^a«t-cot^ 
sciences  by  policy,  expedience,"  etc. — Coleridge. 

"  —  so  TAKas  to  mine  enemy** — ^Johnson's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage  is:  "  Norfolk,  so  far  as  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  thee  as  to  mine  enemy,  I  now  utter 
my  last  words  with  kindness  and  tenderness ;  confess 
th^  reasons."  The  older  copies  have,  "  so  fare,  as  to 
mine  enem^,"  which  Collier  retains,  as  meaning  "  so 
6ire  as  I  wish  mine  enemy  to  fare ;"  which  seems  not 
possible  to  have  been  the  sense  intended. 

" — a  partt-vbrdict  gave** — i.  e.  You  were  party 
to  the  verdict  given. 

**  A  PARTIAL  slander  sovght  I  to  avoid**  etc. — i.  e.  I 
sought  to  avoid  being  slandered  for  partiality. 

"  —  the  presence  t<rfiw<f  *— i.  e.  The  royal  presence- 
chamber  strewed  with  rushes,  the  humble  substitute 
for  carpets,  in  the  halls  of  kings  and  nobles,  in  the  good 
old  times  before  (in  Burke's  phrase)  "  a  tun  of  ancient  | 
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S»mp  was  distilled  into  a  vial  of  modem  cofnibrL'' 
entzner,  in  his  travels  in  England,  in  Queen  Elizabeth*s 
time,  describes  the  presence-chamber,  at  Greenwich, 
thus  strewed. 

"  O !  who  can  hold  afire  in  his  hand**  etc 

Stevens  has  pointed  out  a  passage  with  some  resem- 
blance to  this,  in  Cicero's  "Tusculan  Qnestioiis.** 
Speaking  of  Epicurus,  he  says : — "  Sed  un4  se  dicit  re- 
cordatione  acquiescere  prsteritaium  voluptatom ;  at  si 

r'  \  a>stuans,  cum  vim  caloris  non  facile  patiatur.  recor- 
velit  se  aliquando  in  Arpinati  nostro  gelidis  flumio- 
ibus  circumfusum  fuisse.  Non  enim  video,  qaomodo 
sedare  possint  mala  prssontia  pneterits  voluptates." 
The  "Tusculan  Questions"  of  Cicero  had  been  trans* 
lated  early  enough  for  Shakespeare  to  have  seen  them. 
Another  passage  in  "  Euphues,"  a  book  very  popular 
in  the  Poet's  Say,  has  been  referred  to,  by  Malone,  as 
having  the  germ  of  these  lines: — "He  that  is  washed 
in  the  rain  drieth  himself  by  the/r«,  not  by  his/oairjr," 
etc.  If  the  commentators  mean  that  the  Poet  bad  raid 
these  passages,  and  that  the^  mixed  themselves  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thus  mdirectly  suggest^  these 
lines,  they  ma)r  or  may  not  be  ri^ht  If  they  mean  that 
the  Poet  had  either  passage  in  his  mind  or  memory  dis- 
tinctly, with  the  purpose  of  working  it  up  into  his  poetiy, 
they  are  very  absura. 

"  —  a  true-bom  Englishman**— f' Here  the  first  act 
ought  to  end,  that  between  the  first  and  second  acts 
there  may  be  time  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  accompez^  his 
son,  return,  and  fall  sick.  Then  the  first  scene  ct  the 
second  act  begins  with  a  natural  conversation,  inters 
rupted  by  a  message  from  John  of  Gaunt,  hj  which  the 
King  is  called  to  visit  him,  which  tisit  is  paid  in  the  fol- 
lowing scene.  As  the  play  is  now  divided,  more  time 
passes  between  the  two  last  scenes  of  the  first  act  than 
between  the  first  act  and  the  second." — John  so  5. 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  indeed  the  author's  de- 
sign, as  tnere  is  ho  division  into  acts  in  either  of  the  edi- 
tions published  during  his  life.  But  the  slight  advan- 
tages of  so  reforming  Uie  arrangement  are  hardly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  disadvantages  of  deviating  from  the 
tblio,  and  all  other  later  editions. 

Scene  IV. 

"  We  did  observe** — These  words  are  addressed  by 
the  king  to  Bagot  and  Green,  and  are  the  continuation 
of  their  conversation  before  their  entrance,  which,  as 
another  speech  of  the  king,  in  this  scene,  shows,  was 
on  their  observation  of  Hereford's  "courtship  to  the 
common  people." 

"  —  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee**— To  illustrRte  tWs 
phrase,  it  should  be  rememoered  that  courtesyin^  (the 
act  of  reverence  now  confined  to  women)  was  anciently 
practised  by  men. 

"Expedient  manage  mMst  be  made** — i.  e.  Expedi- 
tious conduct,  or  arrangements.  (See  King  John,  note 
on  act  ii.  scene  1.) 

"  This  is  a  striking  conclusion  of  a  first  act, — lettinr 
the  reader  into  the  secret ; — ^having  before  impressed 
us  with  the  dignified  and  kiugly  manners  of  Richard, 
yet  by  well-managed  anticipations  leading  us  on  to  the 
full  gratification  ofpleasure  m  our  own  penetration.  lo 
this  scene  a  new  light  is  thrown  on  Richard's  character. 
Until  now  he  has  appeared  in  all  the  beauty  of  royal^i 
but  here,  as  soon  as  he  is  left  to  himself,  the  inherent 
weakness  of  his  character  is  immediately  shown.  It  is 
a  weakness,  however,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  arising 
from  want  of  personal  courage,  or  any  specific  defect 
of  foculty,  but  rather  an  intellectual  feminineness,  which 
feels  a  necessity  of  ever  leaning  on  the  breast  of  others, 
and  of  reclining  on  those  who  are  all  the  while  known 
to  be  inferiors.  To  this  must  be  attributed  as  its  conse- 
quences all  Richard's  vices,  his  tendency  to  conceal- 
ment, and  his  cunning ;  the  whole  operation  of  which 
is  directed  to  the  getting  rid  of  present  difficulties. 
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Riclmrd  is  not  meant  to  be  a  debaocbee ;  but  we  see  in 
Um  that  sophistzy  wfaicb  is  common  to  man,  by*  which 
we  can  deceire  our  own  hearts,  and  at  one  and  the 
«nie  time  apologise  for,  and  yet  commit,  the  error. 
Shakespeare  has  represented  this  character  in  a  very 
pecaiiar  manner.  He  has  not  made  him  amiable  with 
ooonterbalancinf  fruits;  but  has  openly  and  broadly 
drawn  tiaose  fiuuts  without  reserve,  relying  on  Richard*8 
disproportionate  sufferings  and  gradually  emergent  good 
qualities  for  our  sympathy ;  ai^  this  was  possible,  be- 
cause his  £iults  are  not  positive  vices,  but  spring  entirely 
from  defect  of  character/' — Coliridoe. 

ACT  n.— Scene  I. 

"  TVie  seUing  iun  and  music  at  the  elote, 

{Am  ike  laat  taste  of  tweets  is  sweetest t)  Uut,''^  etc. 

The  ordinary  reading  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 

Tlie  settbig  sim,  and  imute  at  the  gIom, 
As  the  last  taste  of  awoeta,  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembranoe  more  than  things  long  past 

We  follow  Knight,  the  only  preceding  editor  who  has 
adopted  the  change  in  the  punctuation,  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Monck  Mason ;  by  which  slight  alteration  the 
word  ^  ust,"  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  is  read  as  a 
verb,  of  which  the  **  sun"  and  "  music"  form  the  nomi- 
natiyecatfe. 

**  Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wiCs  regard,*^ 

That  is,  "  Where  the  will  rebels  against  the  notices 
of  the  understanding.** — ^Johnson. 

•*  —  whose  way  himself  wiU  choose"^,  e.  "  Do  not 
attempt  to  guide  him  who,  whatever  thou  shalt  say,  will 
td^e  ms  own  course."— Jonirsoif. 


**  Against  ihpictiok,  and  the  hand  of  war"  etc. 

This  passage,  in  itself  apparently  clear,  as  meaning 
tiiat  islanders  were  secured  by  their  situation  both  from 
pestilence  and  war,  has  yet  long  been  a  text  for  contro- 
versial commentary,  since  Johnson  suggested  that  **  in- 
fection" might  be  read  invasion.  As  it  happens  that,  in 
Al^rot's  **  Parnassus,"  (1600,)  this  passage  is  quoted  and 
misprinted  **  asainst  intestion**  Farmer  and  Malone 
fopposed  that  the  word  was  infestion,  an  abbreviation 
(for  which  there  is  no  authority)  for  infestation — a 
troublmg,  or  molesting.  This,  however,  adds  nothing 
to  the  seniie ;  and  as  eJl  the  old  editions  have  **  infec- 
tjon,"  there  seems  no  sound  reason  for  changing  it 
Knight,  however,  thus  maintains  the  propriety  of  a 
cha^e : — "  Infection,  in  Shakespeare^s  time,  was  used 
as  now,  to  express  the  taint  of  some  pernicious  quality ; 
and  was  particularly  applied  to  that  frightful  disease, 
die  plagoe,  to  whose  ravages  London  was  annually  sub- 
ject   For  Shakesx>eare,  t^refore,  to  call  England — 

Tbasjortress^  built  by  natore  for  herself 
Against  h^ectUm — 

would  sound  very  unreasonable  to  an  audience  who 

were  constantly  witnesses  of  the  ravage  of  infection. 

TTie  silver  sea, 

Which  serres  it  in  the  office  of  a  wan— 

was  then  unavailing  to  keep  out  *  the  pestilence  whicn 
walkeib  in  darkness.*  On  the  other  hand,  England  fiad 
been  long  free  from  foreign  invasion.  Infestion  is  taken, 
by  Malone,  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  infestation,  in  Uie 
same  way  that  in  Bishop  Hall,  aceeption  is  used  for  ac- 
ceptation. Infestation  appears  to  have  designated  those 
vblent  incursions  of  an  enemy — those  annoying,  joy- 
depriving  (in^festus)  ravages  to  which  an  unprotected 
fWmtier  is  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  from  whicn  the  sea, 
'  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house,*  shut  out '  this  scepter*d 
isle.'  After  all,  it  is  probable,  as  Jackson  has  suge^ested, 
that  the  word  shoula  be  insecliony  the  printer  naving 
liabatimted  an  /  for  an  s.  But,  in  thb  case,  inseetion 
would  not  be,  as  Jackson  thinks,  a  cutting,  a  division ; 
but  an  abbreviation  o(  inseeiation — assault,  attack." 

**  —  FELTiffo jfarm" — "Whatever  doubts  (here  may 
be  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  its  application  is  clear. 
ft  iovanably  means  something  vetty-^f  little  worth. 


The  '  pelting  fium  *  in  this  passage,  and  the '  poor  pelting 
Tillages*  of  LcAR,  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  use, 
even  if  we  had  not  a  '  pelting  little  town,*  and  a  '  pelt- 
ing village  of  barbarous  people,*  in  North's  *  Plutarch.* 
The  epithet  was  not  connned  to  inanhnate  things.  In 
Mbasuri  for  MxAsuRi,  we  have  the  famous  passage— 

Conld  great  moi  tfaander 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  woold  ne'er  be  quiet 
For  everj  petting,  pet^  officer, 
Woold  use  his  twaven  for  thunder. 

Grabriel  Harvey,  it  seems,  wrote  the  word  paulting ; 
and  as  palt  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  scrap,  (a  rag,)  some 
say  that  paulting,  pelting,  and  paltry,  are  the  same. 
Pelt,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  skin.  The  fur  trade  is  still 
called  the  peltry  trade.  But  skins,  (peltries,)  in  former 
times,  misnt  have  been  considered  comparatively  worth- 
less. A  dead  fowl  thrown  to  a  hawk  was,  according^  to 
Grose,  a  pelt.  Thus,  pelting  may  have  been  derived 
direcdy  from  pelt,  although  it  may  have  had  some  orig- 
inal affinity  with  paltry." — KmoHT. 

**  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  t " 

**  Yes !  on  a  death-bed  there  is  a  feeling  which  may 
make  all  things  appear  but  as  puns  and  equivocations. 
And  a  passion  there  is  that  carries  off  its  own  excess 
by  plays  on  words  as  naturally,  and,  therefore,  as  ap- 
propriately to  drama,  as  by  gesticulations,  looks,  or 
tones.  This  belongs  to  human  nature  as  such,  inde> 
pendently  of  associations  and  habits  from  any  particular 
rank  of  life  or  mode  of  employment;  and  m  this  con- 
sist Shakespeare's  vulgarisms,  as  in  Miicbeth's— 
Hie  devil  damn  tfaes  black,  tiioa  cream-fiic'd  loon  I  etc 

This  is  (to  equivocate  on  Dante's  words)  in  truth  the 
nobile  volgare  eloquenza.  Indeed  it  is  profoundly  true 
that  there  is  a  natural,  an  almost  irresistible,  tendency 
in  the  mind,  when  immersed  in  one  strong  feeling,  to 
connect  that  feeling  with  every  sight  and  o^ect  around 
it;  especially  if  there  be  opposition,  and  the  words  ad> 
dressed  to  it  are  in  any  way  repugnant  to  the  feeliuff  it- 
self, as  here  in  the  instance  of  Kiohard's  unkind  lan- 
guage:— 

misery  makes  sport  to  mock  ItaetL 

**  No  doubt,  something  of  Shakespeare's  punning  must 
be  attributed  to  his  age,  in  whicn  direct  and  formal 
combats  of  wit  were  a  mvourite  pastime  of  the  courdy 
and  accomplished.  It  was  an  age  more  favourable, 
upon  the  whole,  to  vig^our  of  intellect  than  the  present, 
in  which  a  dread  of  being  thought  pedantic  dispirits  and 
flattens  the  energies  of  originu  mmds.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  I  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  pun, 
if  it  be  congruous  with  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  is  not 
only  allowaole  in  the  dramatic  dialogue,  but  oftentimes 
one  of  the  most  effectual  intensives  of  passion.** — Colx- 

RinOK. 

*'  Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed, 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself." 

He  plays  on  the  varied  sense  of  the  verb  possess^ 
taken  first  as  **  possessed  of  the  crown,**  and  then  again 
in  the  sense  of  aemoniac  possessions,  or  lunacy. 

"  T%y  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law,"  etc. 
/'  The  reasoning  of  Gaunt  is  this:  By  setting  the  roy 
alties  to  farm,  thou  hast  reduced  thyself  to  a  state  below 
sovereignty ;  thou  art  now  no  longer  king,  but  landlord 
of  England,  subject  to  the  same  restraint  and  limitations 
as  other  landlords.  By  making  thy  condition  a  state  of 
law,  a  condition  upon  which  the  common  rules  of  law 
can  operate,  thou  art  become  a  bondslave  to  the  law ; 
thou  hast  made  thyself  amenable  to  laws  from  which 
thou  wert  originally  exempt.'* — Johnson. 


it 


etc. 


"  And  thou  a  lunatic  lean^ntted  fool,* 
So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  thus  :— 
Chunu  And  thou — 
K.  Rich.  ~  a  hmatic  lean-wltted  iboL 


ti 


—  like  crooked  age" — Stevens  maintains  that "  age" 
here  means  Time ;  and  that  '*  crooked  age  "  is  not  bend- 
^g  age»  but  Time  armed  with  a  crook,  by  which  name 
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a  sickle  was  anciently  called.  The  natural  meanins  of 
the  paasage  seema  to  be,  ''like  bent  old  age,  which 
crops  the  flower  of  life." 

**  Right,  you  $ay  true ;  as  Hereford's  love,  so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is.** 

"  The  depth  of  this  compared  with  the  first  scene^ 
How  high  a  pitch,  etc 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  Shakespkarb,  in  its  de- 
gree, more  admirably  drawn  than  York^s  character  ;— 
his  reli^ds  loyalty  struggling  with  a  deep  grief  and 
indignation  at  the  kind's  follies;  his  adherence  to  his 
wora  and  faith,  once  given  in  spite  of  all,  even  the  most 
natural,  feelings.  You  see  in  nim  the  weakness  of  old 
a^e,  and  the  overwhelmingness  of  circumstances,  for  a 
time  surmounting  his  sense  of  duty, — the  junction  of 
both  exhibited  in  his  boldness  in  words  ana  feebleness 
in  immediate  act ;  and  then  again  his  effort  to  retrieve 
himself  in  abstract  loyalty,  even  at  the  heavy  price  of  the 
loss  of  his  son.  This  species  of  accidental  and  adven- 
titious weakness  is  brought  into  parallel  with  Richard's 
continually  increasing  energy  ot  thought,  and  as  con- 
stantly diminishing  power  of  acting; — and  thus  it  is 
Richaoti  that  breames  a  harmony  and  a  relation  into  all 
the  characters  of  the  play." — Coleridoi. 


" — rough  rug-headed  kerns" — Kernes  were  Irish 
peasantry,  serving  as  light-armed  foot  soldiers.  Shake- 
speare makes  York  say,  in  the  second  part  of  King 
HiNRT  v.,  that  Cade,  when  in  Ireland,  used  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  shag-haired  crafty  kerne.  **  The  kerne  is 
an  ordinary  foot  soldier,  accordmg  to  Stanyhnrst;  kerne 
(kighevren)  signifieth  a  shotDer  of  hell,  because  they  are 
taken  for  no  better  than  rake  hells,  or  the  devil's  bktck- 
garde.** — {Description  of  Ireland,  chap.  viii.  fol.  28.) 

**  Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else,**  etc. 

The  tradition  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  all  venomous 
reptiles  from  Ireland  was  very  femihar  in  that  age,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  contemporary  poets  and  dramatists. 

"  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,    ete. 

"  When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  his  banishment, 
went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at 
that  court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French 
king,  had  not  Richard  prevented  the  matoh." — Stevens. 

•*  By  his  aUomies-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer* d  homage,**  ete. 

The  "  attornies-general"  do  not  mean  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  but  Boungbroke's  own  attorneys  in  fact,  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  represent  him  generally,  on  all  mat- 
ters, during  his  absence,  according  to  the  authority  given 
by  letters-patent  to  Bolingbroke.  **  On  the  deam  of 
every  person,  (says  Malone,)  who  held  by  Knisht's  ser- 
vice, the  eschcator  of  the  court  in  which  he  died  sum- 
moned ajury,  who  inquired  what  estate  he  died  seized 
of)  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.  If  he  was  under 
age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  kin^ ;  but  if  he  was  found* 
to  be  of  full  age,  he  then  had  a  nght  to  sue  out  a  writ 
of  ouster  le  main,  (i.  e.  his  *  livery,')  that  ^the  king's 
hand  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  land  delivered  to  him." 
To  **  deny  his  offered  homage"  was  to  refuse  that  homage 
which  would  recognise  his  title  to  his  lands  and  dignities. 

"  —  we  STRIKE  not** — ^To  "  strike"  sail  is  to  lower  sail. 

**—^  Reginald  lord  Cobham** — There  is  either  an 
omission  of  another  name  afler  this,  in  all  the  old  copies, 
or  else  the  author  has  accidentally  confounded  this  Lord 
Cobham  with  the  heir  of  Lord  Arundel,  to  whom  the 
next  line  applies.     Malone,  therefore,  inserted  a  line — 

The  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel — 
which  he  thus  supplied,  on  the  authority  of  HoUings- 
hed:— "About  the  same  time  the  earle  of  ArundS's 
M)nne,  named  Thomas,  which  was  kept  in  the  duke  of 
Exeter* s  house,  escaped  out  of  the  realme.  by  means  of 
one  William  Scot,"  ete.  "  Duke  Henry,  chiefly  thronsh 
the  earnest  persuasion  of  Thomas  ArundeU,  late  arch- 
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bishop  of  Canterbnrie,  (who.  as  you  have  before  heard, 
had  been  removed  from  his  see,  and  banished  the  realme 
by  King  Richard's  means,)  got  him  down  to  Britaine; 
and  when  all  his  provision  was  made  ready,  he  tooke 
the  sea,  together  with  the  said  archbishoppe  of  Canter- 
burie,  and  nis  nephew  Thomas  Arundelle,  son  and  beyre 
to  the  late  earle  of  Arundelle,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 
There  were  also  with  him  Regenalde  Lord  Cobham,  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,"  ete. 

"  Imp  out  our  drooping  country* s  broken  wing,**  etc. 

"  When  (says  Stevens)  the  wing-feathers  of  a  hawk 
were  dropped,  or  forced  out  by  any  accident,  it  was 
usual  to  supply  as  many  as  were  deficient.  This  opera* 
tion  was  called  to  "imp"  a  hawk.  Tuberville  has  a 
whole  chapter  on  **  The  Way  and  Manner  howe  to  jm^ 
a  Hawke's  Feather,  bow-soever  it  be  broken  or  brnisea.'^ 

ScEifK  n. 

" — LiPE-^rmin^  heaviness** — ^The  reader  may  choose 
between  the  reading  of  the  two  earliest  editions,  and 
that  of  the  folio,  **  self-harming  ;**  both  of  them  poetical 
and  Shakespearian  epithets. 

**  —  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Kichard,**  etc 

"  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  never  meant  to  repre- 
sent Richard  as  a  vulgar  debauchee,  but  a  man  vrith 
a  wantonness  of  spirit  in  external  show — a  feminine 
friendism — an  intensity  of  woman-like  love  of  those 
immediately  about  him,  and  a  mistaking  of  the  delight 
of  being  loved  by  him  for  a  love  of  him.  And  mark  in 
this  scene  Shakespeare's  gentleness  in  touching  the  ten- 
der superstitions,  the  terrtt  ineognit^  of  presentiments, 
in  the  numan  mind ;  and  how  sharp  a  line  of  distinction 
he  commonly  draws  between  these  obscure  forecastings 
of  general  experience  in  each  individual,  and  the  volgar 
errors  of  mere  tradition.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken  onoe 
for  all  as  the  truth,  that  Shakespeare,  m  the  absolute 
universality  of  his  genius,  always  reverences  whatever 
arises  out  of  our  moral  nature ;  he  never  profSuies  his 
muse  with  a  contemptuous  reasoning  away  of  the  gen- 
uine and  general,  however  unaccountable,  feelings  o( 
mankind. 

**  The  amiable  part  of  Richard's  character  is  brought 

full  upon  us  by  his  queen's  few  words — 

—^  so  sweet  a  gaest 
As  my  sweet  Richard ; — 

and  Shakespeare  has  carefully  shown  in  him  an  intense 
love  of  his  country, — well  knowing  how  that  feeling 
would,  in  a  pure  historic  drama,  redeem  him  in  the 
hearts  of  the  audience.  Yet  even  in  this  love  there  w 
something  fepiinine  and  personal: — 

Dear  earA,  I  do  salute  ihee  wi&  my  hand : — 

******** 

As  a  long  parted  mother  witii  her  chfld 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 

With  this  is  combined  a  constant  overflow  of  emotions 
from  a  total  incapabili^  of  controlling  them,  and  thence 
a  waste  of  that  energy,  which  should  have  been  reserved 
for  actions,  in  the  passion  and  effort  of  mere  resolves 
and  menaces.  The  consequence  is  moral  exhaustion, 
and  rapid  alternations  of  unmanly  despair  and  unground- 
ed hope,— every  feeling  being  abandoned  for  its  direci 
opposite  upon  the  pressure  oi  external  a<xident.  And 
yet,  when  Richard  s  inward  weakness  appears  to  seek 
refuge  in  his  despair,  and  his  exhaustion  counterfeits  re- 
Dose,  the  old  habit  of  kingliness,  the  effect  of  flatterers 
from  his  infancy,  is  ever  and  anon  producing  in  him  a 
sort  of  wordy  courage  which  only  serves  to  betray  moiv 
clearly  his  internal  impotence."-~CoLERiDGx. 

**  Like  PERSPECTIVES,  which,  rightly  gaz*d  upon,**  etc. 

"  Perspectives"  seem  to  have  been  anciently  used  for 
optical  glasses  to  assist  the  sight,  in  any  way ;  but  her*". 
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as  in  Twelfth  Nioht,  (act  v.  fcene  i.^— "  A  natural  per^ 
tpectivci  that  ia  and  is  not/'— it  is  evidently  used  to  de- 
note the  optical  delusion  produced  by  cutting  a  board, 
•o  that  it  should  present  a  number  of  sides,  or  flats, 
when  loc^ud  at  obliquely.  To  these  sides,  a  print,  or 
drawing,  cut  into  parts,  was  affixed ;  so  that  looked  at 
"  awry  ^  the  whole  picture  was  seen :  looked  at  direct — 
''rightly  gaz*d  upon" — ^it  showed  "nothing  but  confu- 
ston,"  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  "  History  of  Staffordshire,"  de- 
•cribea  these  *' perspectives."  Ben  Jonson  has  some 
verses  containing  tne  same  thought,  contrasting  the 
'^laterall  view"  of  "a  cunning  piece  wrought  pertpee- 
ther  with  that "  eyed  directly ." 

Or  sowietking  hath  ike  nothing  that  I  grieve t*  etc. 

Johnson  did  not  **  know  well  what  could  be  done" 
with  this  and  the  preceding  line;  but  the  meaning 
ieems,  that  either  nothing  had  be^tten  the  Queen*8 
f^pe^f  or  there  really  is  something  m  the  nothing  that 
ahe  grieves  about.  "  Conceit"  here  is  to  be  understood 
as  coneeptiom. 

**  '7V«  til  revertUm  that  I  do  pot$e$$,^^  etc. 

As  the  grief  the  Queen  felt  was  for  some  event  which 
had  not  yet  come  to  pass,  or  not  yet  come  to  her  knowl- 
edge, she  expresses  tnis  by  saying  that  the  grief  which 
«he  then  actually  possessed  was  soil  "  in  reversion,"  as 
ahe  had  no  right  to  feel  the  pief  until  the  event  should 
happen  which  was  to  occasion  it.  The  opposition  of 
posieseion  and  '*  reversion"  is  one  of  the  technical 
phrases  of  the  old  common  law  of  real  property,  always 
unmd  in  old  deeds,  and  retained  in  many  of  the  forms 
still  in  use. 

•*  Comef  nsterf — counnt  I  would  M€ty'* — The  nature 
and  truth  of  this  are  striking.  Yoric,  with  his  mind  full 
of  his  sister's  death,  addresses  his  cousin,  the  Queen,  as 
her,  and  suddenly  corrects  himself. 

"  1/ 1  know  how,  or  which  w<ty  to  order  these  affairs,^  etc. 

This  is  the  regulation  of  the  lines  in  all  the  old 
copies,  which  we  follow,  assenting  to  Collier's  good 
taste  in  perceiving  that  Shakespeare  intended  the 
nwasore  to  be  irregular  and  homed,  the  better  to  ac- 
omd  with  York's  state  of  mind.  The  ordinarily  printed 
text  adds  ''If  I  know"  to  ''Gentlemen,  will  you  go 
nBster  men?" 

'*  I  fear  me,  never'* — There  is  some  variation  of  the 
division  of  the  dialogue  in  the  older,  and  consequently 
in  modem  editions.  We  have  followed  Collier  in  pre- 
ferring that  marked  out  in  all  the  quartos,  which  seems 
the  natural  distribution.  The  folio  (1623)  gives  the  de- 
sponding line,  "  Farewell  at  once."  etc.,  to  Bushy^  who 
had  just  spoken  of  the  possible  success  of  the  duke  of 
York. 

ScEIfB   HI. 

'*  My  lord,  my  enuwer  ia — to  Lancaeter"-^!.  e.  "  My 
answer  is  only  to  a  message  to  Lancaster,  which  name  I 
•m  come  to  seek  in  England.'* 

Scene  IV. 

*'  Sciiri  iy."-^ohn8on  thought  this  scene  "  inartftdl^ 
and  irregularly"  thrust  in  here,  and  suspects  that  it 
ought  to  form  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"DispARic'o  my  parh^* — To  "dispark"  signifies  to 
•iivest  a  park  of  its  name  and  character,  by  destroying 
the  enclosures,  and  the  vert,  (or  whatever  bears  green 
leaves,  whether  wood  or  underwood,)  and  the  beasts 
of  chase  therein;  laying  it  open. 

**  Prom  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  eoeU"  etc. 

*'  It  was  the  practice,  when  coloured  glass  was  in  use, 
to  anneal  the  arms  of  the  family  in  tho  windows  of  the 
house." — ^Johnson. 

The  '^  impress"  viras  the  device  or  motto  of  the  coat- 
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of-arms,  which  was  often  very  conspicuously  inscribed, 
and  cut  on  stone  over  the  gates,  or  m  the  huls  and  gal 
leries  of  old  mansions. 


^  " — fairlv  let  her  be  xntbeated" — Old  writers,  espe- 
cially our  (iramatists,  use  "  entreat"  for  treat.  So  in 
the  old    play,    "The  Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,'* 


(1600:)— 

Entrmi  tfiem  well,  as  tiion  wile  answer  me 
At  my  return. 

Scene  II. 

*^  As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles"  etc. 

The  usual  mode  of  reading  these  two  beautiful  lines 
is  as  follows  :^- 

As  a  long  parted  motiier  with  her  child 

Playa  foodly  with  her  tears,  and  smOea  In  meeting. 

"  Smiles,"  in  this  vmj,  is  a  verb ;  but,  by  the  transposi* 
tion  of  the  comma,  it  is  read  as  a  noun.    The  "long- 
parted  mother"  does  not  only  play  fondly  with  her 
tears,  but  with  her  smiles  also.    Richard  adds— 
So,  weeping;  smOing,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 

"  —  heavy-waited  toads''-^"  This  epithet  is  one  of  th»k 
many  examples  of  Shakespeare's  wonderful  accuracy 
in  observing  natural  objects,  and  of  his  power  of  con 
veying  an  image  by  a  word." — Knight. 

"  —  BLOODY  Asrtf "— The  earliest  quarto  has  "  bouUi/ 
here,"  which  was  perhaps  a  misprint  for  boldly^  and  this 
may  have  been  tho  Poet's  word,  though  all  subsequent 
editions  have  "  bloody  here."  "  Boldly  here"  seems  to 
accord  better  with  tne  "  trembling  at  themselves,"  at 
the  close. 

"  Awake,  thou  coward  maiesty" — The  folio  has  va- 
ried this  epithet  of  the  preceaing  old  editions,  to  "  thou 
sluggard  migesty,"  which  is  peniaps  the  epithet  more 
appropriate  to  the  context,  and  may  on  that  account 
have  been  the  author's  own  correction. 

"  —  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth'* — A  "  smalt 
model,"  or  module,  (for  they  were  the  same  in  Shake- 
speare's time,)  seems  to  mean,  in  this  place,  a  small  par- 
tion,  or  quantity.  It  is  a  Latinism,  from  "  modulus,  the 
measure  or  quantity  of  a  thing." 

"  —  ghosts  they  have  depos'd^ — ^i.  e.  Ghosts  of  those, 
whom  they  have  deposed.  This  sort  of  ellipsis  is  he- 
quently  used  by  our  Poet. 

"^  there  the  antick  stV—In  Hevrt  VI.  (Part  I.) 
we  meet  with  the  expression,  "  thou  antick  death ;" 
and  Douce  observes,  that  Shakespeare  ma^  have  bor 
rowed  this  idea  of  death  sitting  in  the  king's  crown 
from  the  wood-cuts  called  Imagines  Mortis,  attributed, 
though  erroneously,  to  Holbein.  There,  however,  death 
is  represented  taking  off  an  emperor's  crown,  and  not 
sitting  and  keeping  his  court  m  it;  so  that,  though 
Shakespeare  may  have  had  it  in  his  mind,  he  did  not 
copy  the  image. 

This  is  not  improbable.  Holbein's  fiime  was  widely 
spread  in  England,  where  he  had  been,  and  the  wooa> 
cuts,  under  his  name,  must  have  been  popular  there,  as 
well  as  throughout  Europe. 

"  ^  ril  hate  him  everlattingly, 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more,** 

Johnson  well  remarks  on  this  passage,  as  fbcmded 
in  general  nature — "  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  a  mind 
convinced  that  its  distress  is  without  a  remedy,  and  pre- 
paring to  submit  quietly  to  irresistible  calamity,  man 
these  petty  and  conjectured  comforts  which  unskilful 
officiousness  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer." 

"  To  EAR  the  land"*'-^l  e.  To  cultivate  that  soil  which 
promises  to  be  productive.  To  "ear  the  land"  mean* 
to  prepare  it  for  seed,  by  ploughing  it.  In  Antont 
and  Cleopatra,  Shakespeare  speaks  of  earing,  Cf 
ploughing,  the  sea  :-* 

Make  tiie  sea  serve  Uiem,  which  tiiey  tor  and  wooad 

With  keels. 
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SCKlfE    III. 

"  Oo  to  the  rude  ribs  of  thai  ancient  ecutUf**  etc. 
"  Observe  tiie  fine  struggle  of  a  haughty  sense  of 
power  and  ambition,  in  Boungbroke,  with  the  necessity 
for  dissimalation.'' — Coliridox. 

"  Of  hit  bright  passage  to  the  Occident  " 

In  every  old  edition,  quarto  and  folio,  these  six  lines 
are  given  to  Bolingbroke,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
giving  them  to  York,  as  has  been  done  by  the  editors 
since  the  time  of  Warburton.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Bolingbroke,  and  what  he  has  before 
said  of  Richard,  that  he  should  so  speak  of  him.  After 
he  has  so  spoken,  and  after  York  s  answer,  we  must 
suppose  Bolmgbroke  to  retire  with  York,  and  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  the  interview  to  NorUiumberland,  until 
he  rejoins  Bolingbroke  just  before  Richard  descends  to 
the  plain.  Richard's  observation  to  Northumberland, 
**  For  yond',  methinks,  he  stands,"  shows  that  BoUng- 
broke  was  not  out  of  sight. — Colliir. 

"Words  of  sooth — i.  e.  Words  of  assent;  assuaging, 
soothing  words.  As  "sooth,"  in  its  fi[rst  meaning,  is 
truCf  or  trutht  so  to  soothe  is  to  receive  as  true ;  and 
thence  to  astentt  to  propitiate, 

"  My  gay  appareP* — Richard's  expense,  in  regard  to 
dress,  was  very  extraordinary.  "  He  had  one  coete 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  of  gold  and  stones, 
valued  at  three  thousand  marks."— Hollinosbid. 

•*  —  Bolingbroke  says  at" — For  the  rhyme  we  ought 
to  read,  as  in  the  old  copies, "  and  Bolingbroke  says  /,*" 
for  "ay"  was  &en  almost  invariably  spelled  with  a 
capital  /. 

"  —  in  the  BASE  court" — ^i.  e.  In  the  lower  court, 
y^basse-cour ; )  a  term  derived  from  the  Norman-French 
of  the  ancient  lords  of  England's  castles. 

"  Set  on  towards  London"^"  The  duke,  with  a  high 
sharp  voice,  bade  bring  forth  the  King's  horses ;  and 
then  two  little  nags,  not  worth  forty  francs,  were  brought 
forth.  The  King  was  set  on  one,  and  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury on  the  other ;  and  thus  the  Duke  brought  the  King 
from  Flint  to  Chester,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloster's  son  and  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  son, 
(that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had  put  their  &thers 
to  death,)  who  led  him  straight  to  the  castle." — Stowi. 
(From  a  mantucript  account  by  a  person  who  was 
present.) 

SCEIVE   IV. 

'*  And  I  could  81  KG,  would  weeping  do  mc  good,**  etc. 

*'  Thus  all  the  old  copies ;  but  Pope,  having  corrected 
an  error  iust  above,  was  satisfied  that  another  error  ex- 
isted, ana  changed  'sing'  to  weep.  This  reading  has 
been  adopted  in  subsequent  editions.  We  believe  that 
the  ori§;inal  was  rieht,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  passage 
was  mistaken.  Tne  queen,  who  speaks  constantly  of 
her  sorrow,  it  may  be  presumed  does  weep,  or  has  been 
weeping.  The  lady  offers  to  sing,  but  the  queen  de- 
sires sympathy: — 'Thou  should'st  please  me  better 
wonld'st  tnou  weep.*  The  lady  coula  weep,  *  would  it 
do  you  good.'    The  queen  rejoins — 

And  I  could  f^n^,  would  weeping  do  me  good. 
If  my  griefs  were  renuwed  by  weemng-^^  my  tears  could 
take  away  my  sorrow— I  shonla  be  ready  to  sing ;— I 
could  sing,  and  then,  my  sorrows  beins  past,  I  would 
*  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee,'— not  aw  thee  to  weep, 
as  I  did  just  now." — Knight. 

"  —/or  every  one  doth  so 
Agttintt  a  change.  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 
"The  Poet,  according  to  the  common  doctrine  of 
|iTognostication,  supposes  dejection  to  forerun  calamity, 
iuid  a  kingdom  to  oe  filled  with  rumours  of  sorrow 
when  an^  great  disaster  is  impendmg.  The  sense  is, 
that  pnbho  evils  are  alwa3r8  presignified  by  public  pen- 
siveuess  and  plaintive  conversation." — Johnson. 
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''  Oo,  bind  thou  up  yond*  dangling  apricocks,"  etc. 

"  See  here  the  skill  and  iudffment  of  our  Poet,  in 
giving  reality  and  individual  lite,  by  the  introduction 
of  accidents  in  his  historic  plays,  and  thereby  making 
them  dramas,  and  not  histories.  How  beautiful  an  islet 
of  repose— a  melancholy  repose,  indeed — is  this  scene 
with  the  Gardener  ana  his  servant  And  how  truly 
affecting  and  realizing  is  the  incident  of  the  very  horw 
Barbary,  in  the  scene  with  the  Groom  in  the  last  act  !"— 

COLERIDOI. 

Our  apricot  is  from  the  French  abrieot.  But  the  neme 
came  with  the  firuit  from  Persia,  {bricoc ; )  and  we  proba- 
bly derived  it  fix>m  the  Italian.  Florio,  in  his  "  New 
World  of  Words,"  has  "  Berricocoli ;  apricock-plnmbes.*' 

"  Her  KNOTS  disordered" — ^The  symmetrical  beds  of 
a  garden  were  the  "  knots." 


"  —  pressed  to  death,  through  want  of  speaking" — I 
believe  Malone  is  right  here  m  pointing  out  another  of 
those  common-law  allusions,  so  strangely  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  and  which  are  certainW^  not  amonf  hif 
excellences :— "  The  Poet  alludes  to  the  ancient  le^ 

Sunishment  called  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  was  m- 
icted  on  those  persons,  who,  being  arrai^ed,  refused 
to  plead,  remaining  obstinately  silent.  They  were 
pressed  to  death  by  a  heavy  weight  laid  upon  their 
stomach." 

"  Here  did  she  pall  a  tear" — "  This  10  the  reading 

of  the  quarto,  (1597,)  and  doubtless  the  language  of 

Shakespeare.     The  later  quartos  and  folios  substitate 

drop  for  '  fall.'    In  Othello,  (act  iv.  scene  1,)  we  have 

a  corresponding  expression  :— 

Each  drop  shefsJls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

80  in  the  Comedt  op  Errors  : — 

as  easy  may'st  thoa  ./Ut 

A  drop  of  water. 

And  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  we  meet  witis 
*  her  mantle  she  did  fall.*  There  are  other  instancei 
in  which  Shakespeare  uses  to  fall  as  a  verb  active." 

"  —  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace" — "  Rue"  was 
called " herb ofgrace " by dd writers ;  but Shakespeere'i 
authority  on  the  point  is  sufficient  We  have  it  men- 
tioned as  "herb  of  grace"  in  Axl's  Well  that  Esds 
Well,  and  in  Hamlet  it  is  introduced  by  both  names  :— 
"  There's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some  for  me :  we  maj 
call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays."  It  was  frequently 
termed  herbgrace,  for  brevity. 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

"  Westminster  HaU"—"  The  rebuilding  of  WestmiB 
ster  Hall,  (says  Malone,)  which  Richard  had  began  in 
1397,  being  6nished  in  1399,  the  first  meeting  of  pariia- 
ment  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
him."  The  old  brief  stage-direction  is,  '*  Enter  Boling- 
broke with  the  Lords  to  Parliament." 

"  —  timeless  end" — i.  e.  Untimely, 

"Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,"  etc 
As  the  starry  influence  was  thought  to  influence  the 
fortune,  Aumerle  considerB  his  *'  stars"  as  baying  raised 
him  above  equality  with  his  accuser. 

"  If  thai  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy,"  etc. 
"  Here  is  a  translated  sense  much  harsher  than  that 
of  the  stars.  Aumerle  has  challenged  Bagot,  with  son» 
hesitation,  as  not  being  his  ;equu;  and  tiierefore  one 
whom,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  fight,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not  to  be  staked  in 
a  duel  against  a  baser.  Fitzwator  then  throws  down 
his  rage,  a  pledge  of  battle ;  and  tells  him  that  if  be 
stands  upon  *  sympathy,*  (i.  e.  upon  equality  of  blood.) 
ihe  combat  is  now  oflered  him  by  a  man  of  rank  not  m- 
ferior  to  his  own.  '  Sympathy'  is  an  affection  incident 
at  once  to  two  subjects.  This  community  (^  afiectiCD 
implies  a  likeness  or  equality  of  nature,  and  thence  our 
Poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality  ot  blood.'* 
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•*  —  rapiir'b  poitW* — "  The  npi^r  wm  a  weapon  not 
known  in  the  time  of  Ricbanl.  Thit  is  an  anacbronitm 
which  the  commentators  dwell  on,  but  which  it  jottified 
upon  the  principle  of  employing  terms  which  were  fa- 
imliar  to  an  audience." — Knioht. 

^  From  nm  io  amm" — L  e.  From  sonrise  to  snnset  So 
iqCtjibeuiik:^- 

Am.  Qow  nuDT  aoore  of  mOM  may  we  wdl  ride 
Twixt  boar  and  uottr  I 

Pirn.  One  •core  *twixt  tun  and  §unt 

Madim,  '•  cnoo|^  for  you,  and  too  much  too. 

The  old  qnartoe  read,  ''*Twixt  sin  and  iin."  The 
emendation  is  Stevens*s.  This  speech  is  not  in  the  folio. 
'*ltask  the  earth"  probably  means,  <<  I  lay  the  burthen 
of  my  pledge  upon  the  earth  to  the  like  purpose,"  ac- 
companying the  words  by  throwing  his  roailed  glove 
to  the  ground.  Some  oi  the  quartos  read  takef  and 
Johnson  thinks  the  right  reading  may  be,  '*  take  thy 
oo/A." 

**  Who  sets  me  else  T  by  keaven,  FU  throw  at  aU," 
Expressions  used  in  games  with  dice. 

**  —  here  do  I  throw  down  <Am'*— HoUingshed  says, 
thston  this  occasion  ''he  threw  down  a  i^od  that  he 
had  borrowed." 

**  —  true  noBLiss"— "  Nobless"  is  the  reading^  of  the 
jint  edition,  (or  nobleneest  as  it  was  afterwards  pnnted— 
it  ii  an  old  form  of  the  same  word,  and  used  by  Spen- 
•er  sod  Ben  Jonson,  and  from  the  metre  would  appear 
to  be  the  word  written  by  the  Poet  himself. 

**  —  a  SORT  of  traUora  here*^ — i.  e.  A  company  of 
tnitors.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  common 
with  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

**  —  thou  HAUGHT,  inanUing  maa" — The  adjective 
"fasaght"  was  nearly  in  as  common  use  as  haughty. 
We  meet  with  it  in  Spenser  and  Blarlowe,  and  down  to 
tfa9  time  of  Milton. 

**  O,  good  !     Cow viT  T — CoKVETERS  are  you  dU^  etc. 

To  "conrey,"  "conveyer,"  and  fonreyonrw,  were, 
ia  Shakespeare's  time,  words  of  double  meaning.  To 
**  convey  "  meant  to  cheats  and  defraud^  or,  more  stricdy, 
U>  pick  pockets ;  and  conveyers  and  conveyancers  were 
not  only  lawyen,  but  persons  who  practised  tricks  of 
ileight  of  hand. 

ACT  v.— ScEifE  I. 

* — Julius  Cesar's  ill-erected  tower** — The  tradition 

faniliar  to  all  Londoners  is,  that  the  ancient  portion  of 

the  tower  was  built  by  Julius  Cssar;    aiul    it  was 

**  erected  for  ill,"  as  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  state 

crimes — such  as  those  alluded  to  by  Gray,  doubtless 

with  this  very  phrase  in  his  mind : — 

Te  towers  of  Juliot,  London's  latting  shame. 
With  many  a  foal  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

'  —  thou  most  beauteous  ihn"— -**  Stevens  and  Knight 
nggest  that  'inn'  is  here  used  in  a  higher  and  older 
•ente  than  Falstaff  uses  i^-^  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease 
ia  inme  innt'  An  iun  was  originally  a  dwelling,  and 
■ocientiv  applied  to  'any  dignified  habitation.'  We 
have  still  the  Inns  of  Court :  L^rd  Braybrooke^s  seat  in 
Ehcx,  comnsonly  called  Audley-End,  is,  properly.  And- 
ley-Imi.  When  the  cpieen  opposes  the  term  ale-kouse 
to '  inn,'  she  does  not  mean  to  discriminate  between  two 
•liMuu  of  houses  of  entertainment,  but  between  a  pub> 
ho  bouse  and  '  a  beanteous  mansion.' " 


» »» 


**  —  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity,**  etc. 

"Sworn  brother"  alludes  to  ihefratrujurati,  who,  in 
the  age  of  adventure,  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths 
to  share  fortunes  together  The  meaning  is,  "  I  have 
recoDciled  myself  to  necessity :  I  am  in  a  atate  of  amity 
with  the  constraint  which  I  have  sustained." 

^'Bent  back  like  Hallowmas"— Or  AU-Hattows,  the 
intof  November;  opposed  to  *' sweet  May." 


•*  Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near." 

That  is.  Never  the  nearer — better  be  wide  apart  than 
more  near  in  actual  space,  and  yet  unable  to  meet  anin. 
Johnson  says  the  phrase  is  still  used  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  for  "  making  no  advance  towards  the 
desired  good.'     The  literal  sense  is  more  fitting  here. 

SCEIVK  II. 

"^and  that  all  the  walls 
With  ptsinted  imagery  had  said  at  once"  etc. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  painted  cloths  that  were  hung 
in  the  streets  during  the  paseants,  in  which  the  figurea 
sometimes  had  labels  from  their  months,  containing  sen- 
tences of  gratulation. 

**  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well^grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage,**  etc. 

Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Troilus  and  Cressiday" 
quotes  these  lines,  with  this  warm  and  just  praise : — 
'*  The  painting  of  this  description  is  so  lively,  and  tba 
words  so  movmg,  that  I  have  scarce  read  anything  com- 
parable to  it,  in  any  other  language." 

"  Did  scowl  on  oentlb  Richard'*^The  lovers  of 
Shakespearian  rhythm  and  expression  owe  thanks  t^ 
Mr.  Collier,  for  restoring  the  epithet  **  gentle,"  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  feeling  of^  the  langnaze,  and  the 
pause  of  die  long  line,  to  that  of  the  versification.  It 
IS  wanting  in  the  folio,  but  is  found  in  the  ouartos;  and 
has  been  silently  left  out  in  the  popular  eoitions,  since 
Malone,  in  order  to  bring  the  line  to  a  regular  ten-syl- 
lable measure.  Lines  of  twelve  syllables,  so  freouent 
in  Shakespeare,  are  especially  abundant  in  this  ptay. 

**But  that  is  lost  by  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Butlaxd  now** 

**  The  Dukes  of  Aomerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  were 
deprived  of  their  dukedoms  by  an  act  of  the  first  par- 
liament oi  Henry  IV. ;  but  were  allowed  to  retain  tneir 
earldoms  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon." — Hol- 

LIK08HEO. 

Scene  HI. 

**  Can  no  wuin  tell  me  of  my  unthr^y  son  ?** 

*'This  is  a  very  proper  introduction  to  the  future 
character  of  King  Henry  V. :  to  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  his  greatness  in  his  manhood." — Johnson. 

As  this  conspiracy  was  in  1400,  and  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth was  bom  in  1388,  in  point  of  fact  the  prince  was 
too  yonnff  at  this  time  to  act  m  the  manner  hero  spoken 
of,  even  if  he  ever  did  so,  which  appears  doubtful ;  but 
on  this  point  the  Poet  adopted  the  popular  notion. 

**Isee  some  sparks  of  better  hope** — We  give  these 
lines  as  they  appear  in  all  the  old  editions,  except  that 
in  two  of  the  quartos,  sparkles  is  printed  for  sparkes,  as 
it  is  in  the  rest.  The  modem  unauthorized  reading  is 
thus: — 

I  see  some  sparkles  of*  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  fortii. 

"  York.  [  WUhiny*— The  stage^rection  in  the  old 
quartos  is,  "  The  duke  of  York  knocks  at  the  door,  and 
crielh." 


It 


And  now  chang*d  to  *  The  Beggar  ttnd  the  King. 


I »» 


The  old  ballad  of  "  King  Copbetua  and  the  Beggar- 
Maid,"  referred  to  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  is  here  al- 
luded to.  There  may  have  also  been  a  popular  interlude 
on  the  subject,  for  the  story  is  referred  to  by  various 
contemporary  writers. 

"  — say  PARDON  NEZ  hoi"— i.  e.  **  Excuse  m«— a  phrase 
used  when  any  thing  is  civilly  denied.  The  whole  paa> 
sage  is  such  as  I  could  well  wish  away. "-Johnson. 

"  The  CHOPPING  French** — i.  e.  The  chanring,  or 
changeable  French.  Thus  "chopping  churcnes"^  is 
changing  one  churoh  for  another;  and  '* chopping 
logic"  is  discoursing  or  interchanging  logic  witn  an- 
o£er.    To  chop  and  change  is  still  a  conunon  idiom. 
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••  —  our  truMfy  brother-in-law** — The  brother-in-law- 
was  John,  Duke  of  Exeter,  (brother  to  Edward  II.,) 
who  had  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Bolingbroke*8 
(lister. 

"  —  /  pray  Heavsx  tnake  thee  new** — Here,  as  iu 
several  other  passages,  in  this  play  and  others,  we  hare 
Hubstituted,  according  to  the  folios,  ihe  word  "  Heaven'* 
for  Ood — a  frequent  variance  between  the  older  editions 
and  the  folio  of  1623.  On  this  Knight  well  observes, 
that  "  the  editors  of  the  folio  retained  the  name  of  the 
Most  High  when  it  is  used  in  a  peculiarly  emphatic,  or 
reverential  manner,  and  have  not  made  the  change  to 
*  Heaven'  indiscriminately.  The  substitution  of  this 
word,  in  most  cases,  was  made  in  obedience  to  a  statute 
of  James  I.,  (3  Jac.  T.  c.  21 ;)  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
modem  editors  have  not  exercisea  good  taste,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  in  rentonug  the  readings  of  the  earliest 
copies,  which  were  issued  at  a  time  when  the  habits  of 
society  sanctioned  the  habitual  and  light  employment 
of  tlie  Sacred  Nome." 

Scene  IV. 

•*  — he  wisTLT  look*d  at  me** — "  Wistly  "  meant  ear- 
nestly ;  with  eager  attention — a  word  used  by  Drayton, 
and  other  contemporary  writers.  Stevens,  and  the  edi- 
tors who  follow  his  text,  change  it  to  vnttfuJly ;  and 
Collier  gives  it  irishtly,  as  an  abridged  form  of  the  same 
word.  It  is  of  little  importance  as  to  the  context,  and 
adherence  to  the  old  text  is  only  of  consequence  as  aid- 
ing to  preserve  an  expressive  old  word. 

« 

Scene  V. 

"^thit  liUU  world**^'*  The  little  world  of  man,"  as 
in  Lear.  Shakespeare  here  uses  the  philosophy  which 
is  thus  explained  bv  Raleigh : — "  Because  in  the  little 
frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a  representation  of  the 
universal,  and  (by  allusion)  a  kind  of  participation  of 
all  the  parts  there,  therefore  was  man  called  microcos- 
mos,  or  the  little  world." — {History  of  the  World.) 

"  —  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word,"  etc. 

So  the  four  quarto  editions ;  meaning,  of  course,  the 
Divine  Word — Holy  Writ.  The  folio  changes  it  into 
"the  faith  itself  against  tlie  faith."  Perhaps  it  was 
thought  that  this  allusion  to  Holy  Writ  was  too  direct 
for  the  times  when  the  folio  (1623)  was  pubUshed. 

*'  —  the  postern  of  a  needle* s  eye** — There  is  a  varia- 
tion here  between  the  folio  of  1623  and  the  editions 
preceding  it,  which  is  worthy  of  note,  as  marking  the 
gradual  change  of  language.  The  older  editions  have 
It  thut* : — 

1*0  thread  the  postern  of  a  smdU  needle's  eye. 

This,  when  "needle"  was  pronounced  as  a  monosyl- 
lable, {neeld,  neeUf)  as  it  seems  to  have  been  tmtil  about 
1600,  made  this  a  regular  metrical  line ;  and  thus  Shake- 
speare pronounced  tne  word  m  Kino  John,  the  Mid- 
summkr-Nioht's  Dream,  (act  iii.  scene  2,)  and  else- 
where ;  but  the  present  prommciation  of  **  needle  "  be- 
coming more  general,  the  metre  was  ai^rwards  accom- 
modated to  it,  probably  by  the  author  himself. 

"  Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger^  like  a  dial*s  point,**  etc. 

•'  It  should  be  recollected,  that  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  a  clock  notices  the  progress  of  time,  viz :  by 
the  libration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and 
the  striking  of  the  hour.  To  these,  the  King  severally 
alluclcH ;  his  sighs  coiresponding  to  the  jarring  of  the 
pendulum,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  watches  or 
numbers  the  seconds,  marks  also  their  progress  in 
minutes  on  the  dial  or  outward-watch,  to  which  the 
King  compares  his  eyes ;  and  their  want  of  figures  is 
supplied  by  a  succession  of  tears,  or  (to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  Milton)  minute  drops.  His  finger,  by  as  regu- 
larly wiping  these  away,  performs  the  omce  of  the  dial's 
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point :  his  clamorous  groans  are  the  sounds  that  tell  the 
hour.  In  Kino  Hen rt  IV.,  (Part  II.,)  tears  are  used 
in  a  similar  manner: — 

But  Hurry  lives,  tliat  shall  convert  those  teon; 


By  numl>er,  into  Aoiir*  of  htppiness." 


Henlet. 


*'It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  this  reading. 
Richard  says.  Time  has  made  him  a  numbering  clock. 
A  clock  and  a  watch  were  formerly  the  same  instru- 
ments ;  a  clock  so  called  because  it  clicketh — a  watch 
so  called  because  it  marks  the  watekeSf  the  ancient 
divisions  of  the  day.  Comparing,  then,  himself  to 
such  an  instrument,  he  says  ms  tnoughta  jar — that  is, 
tick  their  watches  on  (into)  his  eyes,  which  are 
the  outward  part  of  the  instrument — tne  dial-plate  on 
which  the  hours  are  numbered — whereto  his  finger,  the 
dial's  point,  is  pointing.  These  analogies  may  appear 
forced,  and  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  throughout  the  character  of  Richard,  the  Poet  ha« 
made  him  indulge  in  those  freaks  of  the  imagination 
which  belong  to  weakness  of  character." — Knioht. 

"  —  his  Jack  o*  the  cfoc*"— The  figure  that  in  oW 
clocks  used  to  strike  the  hour,  was  called  the  *'  Jack  of 
the  clock,"  and  "  Jack  of  the  clock-house."  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  old  writers. 

"  —  a  strange  brooch  in  this  aU-hatinr  world**^.  e. 
''  As  strange  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer  worn ;" 
and  we  have  already  seen,  in  All's  Well  that  End? 
Well,  that  bit>oches  were  then  out  of  fashion — ''just 
like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now.** 
This  explanation  of  Malone's  is  adopted  by  the  later 
editors,  and  is  therefore  reprinted  here,  though  to  me  it 
seems  forced  and  improbable.  "  Brooch,"  though  origi- 
nally an  ornament  ot  a  particular  kind,  (a  rich  pin^  loop. 
or  buckle,)  was  taken  for  any  ornamental  jewel ;  and 
thus  is  here  equivalent  to  "  a  rich  jewel  out  of  place  in 
this  angry  and  embittered  world."  The  thought,  there- 
fore, is  like  that  of  Portia's — 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 


"  The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear.** 

.  .  Bos  well  suggests  that  an  allnsioo  is  intended  hare  b> 
the  royal  and  noble,  as  pieces  of  money. 

** — that  8  AD  Doo" — "Sad  dog,"  in  its  present  colloquial 
use,  is  more  modem  than  Slu&espeare's  time,  when  it 
had  no  such  burlesque  association  as  it  now  conve3rs. 
"Sad"  was  used  for  grave,  serious ;  and  "sad  dog" 
would  be  then  equivalent  to  gloomy  fellow, 

"  Rode  he  on  Barbary**^*'  This  story  of  Roan  Bar- 
bary  might  have  been  of  Shakespeare's  own  inventicMi. 
Froissart,  however,  relates  a  yet  more  silly  tale  con- 
cerning a  favourite  greyhound  of  King  Richard's,  '  who 
was  wont  to  lepe  upon  the  King,  but  left  the  King  and 
came  to  the  erie  of  Derby  duke  of  Lancastre,  and  mode 
to  hym  the  same  friendly  couutinaunce  and  chere  as  be 
was  wonte  to  do  to  the  King,'  etc." — Stevens. 

Stevens  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  this  refeivnccf  to 
the  greyhound,  in  spite  of  the  tastleless  and  flipnant 
tone  of  liis  note.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  incioent 
of  the  greyhound  did  indeed  suggest  this  touching  and 
beautiml  passage  of  Roan  Barbary,  for  the  idea  of  tbi^ 
fidlen  prince's  seizing  and  dwellmg  upon  the  circoov 
stance  of  a  favourite  animal's  ingratitude,  amidst  the  tuii- 
versal  prostration  of  his  fortunes  and  his  desertion,  i" 
of  wonderfully  deep  truth  and  feeling.  But  the  Poet, 
familiar  with  every  shade  of  the  canine  character,— 
"  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spanieU, '  cars, 
sloughs,  water-rugs ;"  "  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
the  housekeeper,  the  hunler,"^-of  which  he  has  gi^en 
a  hundred  proofe;  knowing  that  the  greyhound  was 
the  most^ — indeed  the  only — faithless  ami  heartless  ani- 
mal of  his  whole  species,  transferred  the  sentimoit  to 
the  conduct  of  a  nobler  creattire.  The  feeling  in  itself 
so  natural,  to  all  who  have  that  sympathy  with  domes- 
tic animals  which  makes  us  repu:tl  them  as  homUs 
friends,  is  specially  in  tmison  with  the  characters  of  a 
knighdy  prince  ana  his  fiuthful  groom.    Virgil  has  made 
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me  of  a  fimilar  incident,  and  with  the  tamo  poetic  ob- 
ject;  that  of  intereiting  the  reader  in  the  &il  and  death 
of  a  tyrant,  by  thia  and  other  redeeming  touches  at  the 
close.  I  allaUe  to  the  address  of  Mezentius  to  his  war> 
horse,  PhoBbos : — 

— -  Aperit  ti  iralU  riam  rU 
Occumbea  pariter;  noque  enim,  fortiasime  credo 
JoBu  alienA  pati  et  dominot  dignabere  Tcuerot. 

(jEneid,  x.  864.) 

Iliii  daj  Uura  either  shall  rerenge  mj  woe, 

For  nrardered  Latuna  on  his  cruel  foe, 

Or  if  inexorable  Fate  deny 

Oar  conquest,  with  thv  conquered  matter  die ; 

For  after  ancb  a  lord  I  rest  secure. 

Thou  wilt  no  foreign  lord,  or  Troj^  load  endure. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great  dramatist 
had  the  Latin  Poet  in  his  mind  here,  ^wbom,  however, 
he  might  have  read,  if  not  in  the  onginal,  in  Phaer's 
translation,)  for  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  of  resem- 
blance which  enables  us  to  trace  the  marits  of  imita- 
tion even  in  Milton  and  Gray.  But  the  coincidence  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  suflSciently  striking,  and  proves 
that  Doth  of  the  great  artists  drew  from  nature. 

**  —  by  jkVHCiva  Bo/»»i^^m*e'*— Richard  comperes 
himself  to  a  apur-galled  betwt  that  Bolinsbroke  riaes — 
'^janncing"  O'aam^a^,  hurriedly  moving^  Bolingbroke. 
Knight  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  djoyaunc- 
mgf  but  it  rather  seems  to  be  die  ukler  use  of  our  word 
jatmtmgf  taken  in  its  primitive  sense  of  the  old  FreiMsh 
janeer—to  work  a  horse  hard. 

["  Sirikea  (he  Keeper" y^TbUtmd  the  two  next  stage- 
directions  are  not  in  the  old  copies.  Something  of  me 
kind  seems  necessary. 

**  WhUtt  my  groes  JU$k  nnkt  downward,  here  to  die." 

Mr.  Amyot,  who  has  taken  such  successful  pains  in 
inrestigating  the  curious  point  of  Richard's  death,  thus 
aoms  up  his  own  views  :— 

"  The  story  of  Richard's  murder  by  Sir  Pierce  of  Ex- 
ton,  is  now  generally  disbelieved,  and  the  prevalent 
opinioo  is,  that  the  King  died  in  prison  in  the  year  1400. 
Borne  think  that  he  starved  himself  to  death ;  others, 
that  he  was  starved  by  his  keepers.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Tytler  that  he  escaped, 
and  lived  Ibr  several  years  in  SooUand.  The  oontro- 
▼eny  is  much  too  voluminous  for  us ;  and  I  would  refer 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  notion  of  it  to  a  paper,  read 
by  the  Ute  Lord  Dover  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
tore,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1832.  Lord  Dover  sums  up 
esrefully  and  fairly,  and  finally  pronounces  judgment  in 
fcvoor  of  Mr.  Amyot,  who  dfisbelieves  the  Scottish 
rtory.** — CoDRTXKAT,  (Commentary  on  8hakeipeare*$ 
Hitloriad  Play: 


**  This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakespeare  has 
^>parently  revised ;  but  as  success  in  works  of  inven- 
tuii  is  not  always  proportionate  to  labour,  it  is  not  fin- 
iihed  at  last  with  the  happy  force  of  some  others  of  his 
tragedies,  nor  can  be  said  much  to  affect  the  passions, 
or  enlarge  the  understanding." — Johnsok. 

"  Richard  IL  as  well  as  Richard  III.,  according  to 
Malone's  dates,  ^)peared  in  1593.  The  former  tragedy 
is  estimable  for  its  pathos  and  skilful  delineation  of 
character.  Its  eloquence  is  not  unblemished  by  a  dis- 
position to  play  upon  words,  the  besetting  sin  of'^Shake- 
■peve;  but  it  is  wholly  free  from  the  intermixture  of 
oomie  scenes.  The  march  of  incidents  is  perspicuous  and 
progressively  affecting.  Our  interest  at  the  outset  is 
oe^ken  aeainst  Richard,  and  we  wish  well  to  the 
banahed  B^ingbroke.  Nor  is  the  Poet  un&ithfol  to 
the  latter  personage,  but  rather  mitigates  the  truth  of 
birtory  in  describmg  the  Lancastrian  hero's  treatment 
of  the  &Ilen  king.  But  Lancastrian  in  his  prejudices, 
■s  Shakespeare  wa^— he  lets  us  see,  though  without 
■Bying  so  directly,  that  Henr}r  IV.,  though  heir  to  his 
&^rs  property,  was  not  the  inheritor  of^Il  his  virtues. 
The  aged  Ctonnt  u  a  model  of  heroic  loyalty  and  justice. 
Ub  eloquence  on  his  death-bed  is  prophetic ;  and  we 
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reverence  Gannt's  predictions  of  what  would  ensue  to 
Richard  for  his  ii^ustioe,  not  the  lesa  superstitiously  that 
they  are  tinged  with  human  sagacity.  Nor  is  the  Bishop 
of  Cariisle's  part  in  this  drama  to  be  overioeked,  as  the 
intrepid  champion  of  Richard.  When  he  appeab  in 
parliament  for  nis  hapless  sovereign,  and  protests  against 
Eiis  being  sentenced  in  his  absence,  whilst  thieves  are 
not  condemned  without  a  hearing,  he  says  most  elo- 
quently— 

I  speak  to  salijecti,  and  a  nibrfect  q>eaks,  etc. 

"  With  such  characters  in  the  piece  as  the  heroic  Gaunt 
and  this  intrepid  churchman,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  this 
tragedy  dependinj^  for  its  interest  solely  on  the  character 
of  the  hapless  Richard.  The  king  is  tudoubtedly  at 
first  obnoxious  to  us.  But  the  Poet  coils  up  his  strength, 
as  the  piece  closes,  to  the  double  task  of^  commanoinff 
our  warm  tears  for  Richard,  and  preserving  our  cola 
respect  for  Lancaster.  As  Henry  Bolingbroke  advances 
to  DO  a  kin^,  he  ceases  to  interest  us  as  a  man ;  whilst, 
as  Richard  is  unkinged,  he  becomes  a  more  rational  man, 
and  more  interesting  to  our  sympathies.  We  forget  his 
past  errors  when  dust  is  thrown  upon  his  discrowned 
nead,  and  when  none  amonff  the  brutal  mob  cries,  God 
bless  him !  The  Poet  has  oeparted  from  the  letter  of 
history  in  several  particulars ;  among  others,  in  repre- 
senting his  queen,  who  could  have  been  then  only  twelve 
years  old,  as  his  equal  companion ;  for  ai^er  the  dealh 
of  his  first  wife,  the  " good  Queen  Anne"  of  Bohemia, 
he  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  France,  in  her  ninth 
year.  If  Shakespeare  had  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
adhere  to  the  truth  of  history,  it  is  not  unimaginable  that 
he  mi^ht  have  drawn  effect  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  unequal  ages.  Richard  was  a  beautiful  man, 
and  his  queen,  young  as  she  was  at  twelve,  might  have 
been  attached  to  him,  though  betrothed  before  she  had 
a  free  choice.    I  doubt  if  she  ever  came  to  England  f 

**  Shakespeare  keeps  Henry  IV.'s  memory  in  good 
odour  by  assigning  tne  murder  of  Richard  II.  to  Sir 
Pierce  of  Exton,  whom  he  makes  the  usurping  monarch 
reprimand  for  his  officious  cruelty;  but  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  Henry  IV.,  who  in&mously 
purchased  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  allowing  them 
to  bum  heretics  alive,  was  the  real  murderer  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and   that  he  caused  him  to  ax 

STARVKD    to    DEATH." — CamPBXLL. 


"  Admirable  is  the  judgment  with  which  Shakespeare 
always  in  the  first  scenes  prepares,  yet  how  naturally, 
and  with  what  concealment  or  art,  for  the  catastrophe. 
Observe  how,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  he  presents 
the  ^rm  of  all  the  after  events  in  Richard's  insmcerity, 
partiality,  arbitrariness,  and  favoritism,  and  in  the  proud, 
tempestuous  temperament  of  his  barons.  In  the  very 
beginning,  also,  is  displayed  that  feature  in  Richard  s 
character,  which  is  never  forgotten  throughout  the  play 
— his  attention  to  decorum,  and  high  feeling  of  the  kingly 
digni^.  These  anticipations  show  with  what  judgment 
Shakespeare  wrote,  and  illustrate  his  care  to  connect  the 
past  BXkd  future,  and  unify  them  with  the  present  by 
lorecast  and  reminiscence. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  a  critical  ear  to  compare  the  lix 
opening  lines  of  the  play — 

Old  John  of  Gaont  ttane-hononr'd  Lancaster, 
Hast  thoo,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,  etc 

each  closing  at  the  tenth  syllable,  with  the  rhythmless 
metre  of  the  verse  in  Hxnrt  VI.  and  Titus  AtcDRomcns, 
in  order  that  the  difference,  indeed,  the  heterogeneity, 
of  the  two  may  be  felt  etiam  in  eimif limit  prima  tupcT' 
Jieie,  Here  toe  weight  of  the  single  words  supplies  all 
the  relief  afforded  by  intercurrent  verse,  while  the 
whole  represents  the  mood.  And  compare  the  appa- 
rently detective  metre  of  Bolingbroke's  first  line,^- 

Many  years  of  happy  days  befall — 
with  Prospero's, 

Twelve  years  shice,  Mraada  t  twelve  years  dnco. 
The  actor  should  supply  the  time  by  emphasis,  and 
pause  on  the  first  syllalile  of  each  of  these  yerses."~ 

COLXRIDOX. 
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NOTES  ON  KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 


"Id  Ki.vd  RicniRD  II.  the  PoeteihibiU  toiu 
kingly  nature,  at  llnl  oliecured  by  levity  and  Ibc 
■if  luibriilled  youth,  and  aAerwardi  purified  bv 

mnt-,  and  rendered  mure  highly  BplcadidniHl  illu 
Wliirti  he  hai  lost  the  love  and  revereuce  of  bk  •ubjecU, 
BDil  ia  □□  (he  point  o{  loaiag  bia  throne,  be  then  leela, 
with  paiDful  iDSjiiratiuD,  the  elevated  vocation  of  the 
khiglv  dignity',  Bud  its  prerogativea  over  peraonal  merit 
and  changeable  instilations.  When  the  eartbiy  crown 
liaa  fallen  from  off  hia  bead,  bo  fint  appears  aa  a  king 
vrlioae  inoale  nobility  no  hnmiliation  can  annibilate. 
This  is  (ell  by  a  Eroom ;  he  is  Bhocked  that  hi*  towter'a 
fiivourite  hone  ^uld  have  carried  the  proud  Boling- 
broke  at  bia  coronation :  he  viaita  the  captive  King  in 
his  Pftoxii  A°d  shnroes  the  desertion  of  the  great. 

■■The  political  hisloiy  of  the  depoaitiou  is  represented 
with  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  vrorld  : — iho  ebb 
of  fortune  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  swelling  tide  on  the 
»thur.  wbicb  carrioi  every  thing  along  with  it.  While 
Bnlinglirake  acts  oa  a  kiug,  and  hii  adherents  behave 
Inwards  him  as  if  he  really  was  so.  he  aiiU  conlinaes  to 
eit'c  out  that  he  comes  with  an  armed  band  merely  for 
uie  sake  of  demanding  bis  birthrigbt.  and  the  removal 
of  abuites.  The  naurpatiua  ha*  been  lon^  complelcd 
belbro  ibe  word  is  pronoiinced  and  the  thing  poblicly 

"John  of  Gaunl  is  a  model  of  chivalrona  birth :  he 
Htands  there  like  a  pillar  of  the  olden  time  which  he  bad 
on  tli  ved." — 8c  h  lioc  l. 


noble   I  close* 


luauioiiii.  1 1  his  author 


ilh  his  death  in  1400.  Hollingabed  faniiabeil 
the  &cla  which  (be  Foel  dramatised ;  ^i,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  B  few  minor  jKimls,  Shakeapeaie  adhered  lu 


'  To  avoid  all  mention  of  the  bad  features  of  lus  heroV 
character  was  impossible ;  but  the  diamatist  toucbed 
them  with  a  lenient  band.     He  (bond  Bicbard  ■  volap- 

tDBTy,  a  lyrnnt,  and  a  desponding  coward ;  but  by  com- 
mencing his  play  within  two  years  of  Rjcbard^s  depo^ 
lion,  be  sank  (wsnty  of  violence,  rapaci^,  and  lyraimy. 
"Sbakespt^are  jodicioosly  aelecled  tbe  batushmenl  of 
Hereford,  uid  the  seizore  oif  Gaant's  wealth,  as  itutances 
of  Ricbard'e  despotistn  and  rapacity;  for  both  tboae 
ntimalely 


I  of  the  play.     Thie 
"0  truth,  the  rever 


od  rapacity;    tor  b 
onected  vnlh  the  si 

of^e] 


,  .__  ._ pictnro  is  hetehteued 

by  themoBtBtrcnooasoiertionaftho  Poer'sskilT.  BoM 
and  varioos  imagery,  pious,  philosophical,  and  sublime 
reflection,  and  all  the  graces  of  unpassioued  eloquence- 
are  lavished  on  Richard.  If  he  bad  manfully  braved  tbp 
buffets  of  calamily,  and  become  a  prey  to  sorrows,  sub- 
dued only  by  the  might  of  their  accumulation,  tbe  strug- 
gte  might  have  been  awful  i  bnt  as  he  pnsillaninKnMT 

Elded  to  despair,  onr  rfmpath 
hard  is  upbraided  and  lorgottei 


despair,  onr  rfmpathy  is  bul  slight,  and 
.  upbraided  and  lorgotten. 
HoUinguied  relates,  that,  under  his  miafiirtiiiieB, 
Bichard  was  ■  almost  consumed  with  sorrow,  and  in  s 
maimer  half  dead.'  Sach  is  the  historian's  alight  men- 
tion of  the  King's  character  in  the  hour  of  advenitf  x 
and  (his  brief  no(ice  has  been  oiponded  by  the  magic 
of  Shakespeare  into  a  perfect  pictiii«  of  intellectnal 
cowardice." — Skottowi. 


¥ell 
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INTBODUCTORI    REMARKS. 

emut  CHAKICTEBISTICS  OF  THIS  PLIT,  AND  ITS  INFLDBIfCE — HOT  A  DRAHjlTIZBD  BI5TOS1, 
ICT  AX  HISTORIC  TRIGI-COHEDV — ITS  COMIC  INVENTION — ITS  DEVIATIO:<S  FHOM  CHEOMOLO- 
etCAL  AND  HISTORICAL   ACCVRAcr,  AND  PRESERVATION    OF  THE   BIETOBICAL    SPIRIT — DATES 

OF  coxposrnoN  and  publication — diction  and  vbssification — state  of  thk  text,  etc. 
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TH  ill  lorti  of  readen  ind  fpeetaton  thi*  b  tbs  gnstot  (kToDrila  of  ibe  whole  of  Btukeipeare'i  Engliah 
HiMonBa,  and  imleed  k  perh>p*  (he  mott  popaUr  of  all  dniualic  oompomtloiu  in  the  kngniga.  The  popn- 
knj  of  thii  ptsj  bat  extcDdad  itaslf  to  the  other  HiMoriea  with  which  it  ii  connected,  until  it  hia  made  them  all 
oarlj  H  &im'liarl<r  known  la  itaelf.  It  ii  probably  owing  qaita  ai  iDDch  to  Fabtafl'  nid  to  Hotipur  a*  to  tbr 
<*nnl  Bwrit*  of  the  other  Uatoriea — great  a*  thej  are,  though  in  very  diffsreiit  degree* — that  thia  whole  dramatir 
winof  HiMoriea  have  been  mixed  np  with  all  our  reooUectiana  and  iuipieaiiuiia  of  the  Wara  of  YoHi  end  Lao- 
otB,  Bid  Enallr  beeoioe  aabatitiited  ic  the  popnUr  mind  lor  all  other  hittorj  of  (he  period.  Thai  it  i*  to  thia 
fimf  dot  the  great  mqorilj'  of  tboae  at  all  bnuliar  with  old  Engliih  hiitory,  in  ita  nbatantial  reaUtj,  not  aa  ■ 
■tagre  efaioniilo|^eBl  abridgment  of  nameaaud  aTenta,  bnt  exhibittng  the  men  and  deed*  of  the  tiinea,  are  indebted 
{Berall;  for  their  eariieal  and  olwayi  their  moat  TtTid,  impreaaiTe,  and  true  conceptioDa  of  Cngland'a  feudal  age*. 
OTilie  ten  PU71  of  thia  hiatoric  •erica,  the  fintpertof  Hinbt  IV.  ia  the  moat  brilliant  and  varioua,  and,  ibetefbra,  the 
■otf  anractJTe ;  wfaQa  it  ia  aabatantially  aa  tnis  aa  any  of  the  reat  in  ita  hialoricol  inatractiaii,— allhongh  it  ia  neither 
idnoaliied  chronicle  in  the  old  (aahion,  nor  jet  a  •trictly  bi*tarical  drama  in  the  aenae  in  which  it  haa  been 
ndeanmred  to  tbow  that  BicHann  II.  and  Jdliui  Cmixk  are  preemioenltj  uidebted  to  that  appellation,— aa  pre- 
■caliBg  onlj  hiat4)rical  penonagei  and  great  public  eventa  «rith  the  condenaed  effect  and  aDatained  feeling  of 
inamlic  nnity  and  intereit. 

At  Kivo  Job*  atul  AnToar  and  CLiorATna  eifaibit  the  traniition  of  the  hiatoric  drama  proper  into  the  more 
pottic  brm  of  hiatoric  tngedy,  ao  the  two  parte  of  MtliKr  IV.,  and  eapecially  thii  firat  part,  which  ia  a*  a  dnlDB 
•mplele  in  itaelf,  without  ita  aeqnel,  muat  be  regarded  aa  a  (plendid  and  varied  hiitoric  Iragi-comedy  r — hiatoric 
B  ik  panooagea  and  ilt  tpint,  yet  bleuding  the  high  heroic  poetry  of  chivalry  with  the  inoat  original  inventiaaa 
"f  tnad  comic  bumoar. 

The  principal  erenla  of  Henry  the  Fourth'!  reign  are  rapidly  preaented  in  thia  play  and  ita  aeqnel ;  ao  that  we 
VB  made  Iniiiiliar  with  the  King'a  cold  policy  and  hia  talent,  the  rebelljooa  againit  him  and  bti  trinmpha  over  tbem 
Bslaj]  thia  ia  ao  preaented  aa  to  be  labaervient  to  the  main  object  of  intereat,  and  to  conduce  to  that  unity  of  efiect 
vUch  diatinguiahea  a  work  of  dramatic  art  from  the  chronicle  or  atory  ihrown  ialo  dialogue.  That  main  central 
intaeat  ia,  of  coone,  the  remaiUilB  atory — mw  finnilinr  to  young  and  old  thraagh  thia  play,  and  aa  familiar  before 
it  la  the  Poet'a  dmea  by  IradiliaDal  anecdote  and  by  ruda  theatrical  repreaentalion — of  youthful  Harry  Monmontfa'a 
"  anyoked  bamonra  and  looae  beharionr,"  aitd  of  hia  heroic  "  refbmiation  gbttering  o'er  hia  bolt,"  when  hia  nobla 
tatore  eme^ed  from  ita  eclipae,  no  longer  permit^ng 

the  bug  ( 

To  nuMbar  np  It!  be 

The  character  of  Ibe  reformed  rake,  in  ita  coaraeat  Ibnn,  baa  alwaya  aometbing  of  intereat  in  it,  aa  it  addreaaea 
■be  ijmpathiea  alike  of  tbe  frailer  and  die  better  parta  of  bumaD  iiatnre :  bnt  here  the  (aaciaation  of  ibe  chai*eter 
11  ttr  atmnger  when  it  ia  not  the  mere  aobering  down  of  vulgar  debauchery  that  addreaaea  Ihaae  lympathiea,  bnt 
tbe  gay  and  ^tty  youth  of  idle  pleaann  paaiing  at  once  into  vrise  coonael,  nugnanimoua  aentiment,  and  heroic 
action.  The  Grit  part  of  the  Prince**  character,  and  the  traditionary  aaaociationa  that  belonged  to  it.  at  once  log- 
geated  and  demanded  tbe  comic  portion  of  the  dnma.  In  aarrounding  him  with  the  companiona  and  the  mbjeot* 
uf  hii  amuaeaenli  and  plaanrea,  the  Poet'a  own  rare  knowledge  of  life  moat  have  readily  lopplied  him  with  living 
madeta  of  fit  peraonagea,  and  'bey  niah  on  the  acene  in  a  joyou*  crowd — Bardolph,  Piato],  Pelo,  and  the  more 
geodenMoly  Poina,  with  Dome  Quickly  and  the  reat.    Yet  it  would  be  bnt  a  dull  and  vulgar  mind  that  could  long 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


OENBRAL  CBARACTEBICTICS  OF  THIS   PLAY,  AND  ITS   INFLTJBNCB — NOT  A  DRAMATIZED  BICTOSI, 
BUT  AN  HISTOBIC  TBAGI-C0HED7 — ITS  COMIC  INVENTION — ITS  DEVIATIONS   FHOM   CHBONOLO- 
GICAL  AND  BI3T0BICAL   ACCURACY,   AND  PBESERVATION   OF  THE   HISTORICAL    SPIRIT — DATES 
OF  COMPOSITION  AND  PUBLICATION — DICTION  AND  VERSIFICATION — STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  ETC. 
II/ITH  all  lorti  of  readen  tod  ipeetalon  thii  ii  the  grealcit  bToOTite  of  the  whole  of  Slnkefpeare'i  Engtub 
''    Hiitoriei,  and  indeed  ii  perbip*  the  moat  popular  of  all  dramatic  compodtioiu  in  the  language.    Tlie  popa- 
liritj  of  thi*  ph;  bw  exlraded  itself  to  the  other  Hiatories  wtlfa  nblch  it  ii  connected,  until  II  haa  mode  tbeni  all 
oevlj  ■■  fiuniliaily  known  u  itHlf.    It  it  probably  owing  qiiite  ai  much  to  Falilaff  aud  to  Hotqiui  aa  to  tfat- 
■rretal  merita  of  the  otber  hialoriea — great  aa  they  an,  thoagh  in  tety  diSerent  dsgreea — that  thia  whole  draniBlit 
■eriei  of  Hiatoriu  bave  been  mixed  np  with  ill  onr  refxillectiaiu  and  impreuiaaB  of  the  Wan  of  York  and  Lan- 
ciater,  and  finally  become  anbatitnted  in  the  popular  mind  for  all  other  hiatoiy  of  the  period.     Tboi  it  ia  to  thia 
(day  that  the  great  mqorily  of  thote  at  all  bmilior  with  old  Engliah  hlilory,  in  iu  aibatantial  reality,  not  aa  a 
meagre  cbronolagieal  abridgment  of  nunea  and  eTenla,  bat  ezbibitinf  the  men  and  deeda  of  the  times,  are  indebted 
generally  for  their  eariieal  and  alwsya  their  moat  Tirid.  impreaaive,  and  true  conceptiona  of  England's  feodBl  aget. 
Of  the  ten  plaja  of  thia  hiatoric  aeriea,  the  firatpartof  Hcasi  IV,  ia  the  moat  brilliant  and  Tarioua,  and,  therefore,  the 
moat  aUiacliTe ;  while  it  ia  aabatantiBlly  aa  true  aa  any  of  the  real  in  ita  hiatorical  initmclion, — althongh  it  ia  neither 
t  dramatized  chronicle  in  the  old  faahion,  nor  yet  a  atrictlj  hiatorical  dnnna  in  the  aenae  in  which  it  baa  been 
endeavDnred  to  ihow  that  BiCHaKD  II.  and  JuLiDa  Cf  aim  are  pieemineatly  indebted  to  that  sppellntioii, — ea  pre- 
aenting  only  hiatorical  peraonagea  and  great  pnblic  eventa  wilb  the  condenaed  effect  and  aoatained  feeling  of 
dramatic  imity  and  interetl. 

Aa  Kino  Johk  and  AntorT  ird  CLuritiiA  exhibit  the  tranailion  of  the  biitonc  dnma  pmper  into  the  more 
poetic  Girm  of  hiatoric  tragedy,  ao  the  two  porta  of  Hekbt  IV.,  and  eapedally  thia  firat  part,  which  iaaa  adnnu 
complete  in  itaalf,  withoat  ita  aaqnel,  moat  be  regarded  aa  a  aplendid  and  vaiied  hiatoric  tiagi-comedy ; — hiatoric 
in  iu  pMraooagea  and  ila  apirit,  yet  blending  tbe  high  bcDHC  poetry  of  chivalry  with  the  moat  original  inventiona 
nf  bmad  comic  hnmoor. 

The  principal  erenta  of  Henry  tbe  Fourth's  leign  are  rspdly  presented  in  thia  play  and  ita  sequel ;  ao  that  we 
ire  made  fiuniliar  with  the  King'a  cold  policy  and  bia  talent,  the  rebelliona  againat  him  and  hia  triompha  over  tbem 
But  all  thia  ia  ao  preaenled  aa  to  be  aabserrient  to  the  main  abject  of  interest,  and  to  conduce  to  that  unity  of  effect 
which  diatingniabea  a  work  of  dramatic  art  from  tbe  chronicle  or  story  thrown  into  dioiogue.  Tbst  main  central 
interest  ia,  of  coocae,  the  remarkabla  atoty — now  bmiliar  to  yonng  and  old  thraagh  this  play,  and  aa  finnilUr  before 
it  in  the  Poet's  times  by  traditional  anecdote  and  by  rude  theatrical  repreaentalinn — of  youthful  Harry  Monmoath'a 
"  nnyoked  honumn  and  loose  behaTioor,"  and  of  hia  heroic  "  reformation  glittering  o'er  hia  &ult,"  when  bis  noble 
natoie  emerged  &vm  iu  eclipae,  no  longer  pennit^ng 

the  liue  coDtagloiu  clondi 

To  nnodier  Dp  Urn  bean^  from  tbe  world. 

Tbe  chaiscter  of  the  reformed  rake,  in  ita  coaraest  form,  baa  always  something  of  interest  in  it.  as  it  addreaaea 
^sympathies  alike  of  the  frailer  and  tbe  belter  parti  of  human  nature;  but  here  the  foacinatiDn  of  the  character 
ii  Gu*  atmnger  when  it  ia  not  the  mere  sobering  down  of  Tnlgar  debanchery  that  addrsises  tbaae  sympatlues,  bnt 
dts  gay  and  wit^  yontb  of  idle  pleasnie  psanng  at  once  into  wise  connael,  magnaninioni  aenliment,  and  beroic 
action.  The  first  part  of  the  Prince's  character,  and  the  traditionary  associations  that  belonged  to  it,  at  once  sug- 
gested and  demanded  tbe  comic  portion  of  tiie  drama.  In  anrronnding  bim  ^tb  the  companiona  and  the  aabjects 
(if  his  amoaements  and  pleaanres,  the  Poet's  own  rare  knowledge  of  life  mnsl  have  readily  supplied  him  with  living 
modela  of  fit  personages,  and  'bey  mah  on  the  scene  in  a  jnyons  crowd — Bardolph,  Pistol,  Peto,  and  the  more 
gentlemanly  Foina,  with  Dame  Quickly  and  the  rest.    Yet  tl  would  be  bot  a  doll  and  vulgar  mind  (hat  cotdd  long 
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find  eigoyment  in  such  associates  alone.  The  Poet  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  young  hero  from 
intellectaal  degradation  without  raising  the  moral  tone  of  his  associations,  and  the  inimitable  Falstaff  appeared  ai 
the  lord  of  the  mirthful  scene.  In  one  sense,  Falstaff  is  strictly  an  historic  personage ;  for  the  Poet  must  have  fell, 
what  all  must  see  by  his  light,  that  the  dissolute  pleasures  and  idle  humours  of  a  young  prince  of  ardent  ambitioii, 
high  thoughts,  and  eminent  talent,  such  as  Henry  the  Fifth  afterwards  approved  himself,  would  soon  cease  to  have 
any  charms  for  him  without  the  companionship  of  wit  and  talent  as  well  as  sheer  profligacy.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  Harry  of  Monmouth  must  have  had  about  him  profligates  resembling  Falstaff  in  the  mat  of 
entertainment  they  afforded  this  prince,  however  inferior  to  Shakespeare's  *'  villainous,  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,"  either  in  intellect  or  in  bulk.  In  a  more  literal  sense,  he  is  the  most  original  as  well  as  the  most  real  of  aQ 
comic  creations — a  character  of  which  many  traits  and  peculiarities  must  have  been  gleaned,  as  their  air  of  realitf 
testifies,  from  the  observation  of  actual  life ;  and  yet,  with  all  hb  tangible  and  ponderous  reality,  as  much  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Poet's  "  forgetive"  fancy  as  the  delicate  Ariel  himself.  In  his  peculiar  originality,  Falstaff  is  to  bf 
classed  only  with  the  Poet's  own  Hamlet  and  the  Spanish  Don  Quixote,  as  all  of  them  personages  utterly  unlike 
any  of  those  whom  we  have  known  or  heard  of  in  actual  life,  who  at  the  same  time  so  impress  us  with  their  troth 
that  we  inquire  into  and  argue  about  their  actions,  motives,  and  qualities,  as  we  do  in  respect  to  living  persooa 
whose  anomalies  of  conduct  perplex  observers.  Thus  Falstafi^s  cowardice  or  courage,  as  well  as  other  pomts  of 
his  character,  have  been  as  fhiitful  subjects  for  discussion  as  the  degree  and  nature  of  Hamlet's  or  Don  Qoixote'f 
mental  aberration. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  the  comic  side  of  this  drama,  while  it  is  of  the  boldest  and  gayest  invention,  is  throogboa. 
impregnated  with  the  very  spirit  of  history,  as  exhibiting  the  very  form  and  tone  of  such  a  society  as  Harry  of 
Monmouth  must  have  revelled  in  when  he  and  his  comrades  "  doff'd  the  world  aside  and  bade  it  pass,"  and  whm, 
to  use  old  Hollingshed's  humbler  prose,  "  he  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pastime  and  riotous  misorder  with  a  sort 
of  mis-governed  mates  and  unthrifty  play-feers." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  varied  and  animated  picture,  Shakespeare  has  brought  out  the  Prince's  heroic  character, 
by  a  bold  and  free  paraphrase  of  his  actual  history,  giving  him  a  matorer  age  than  he  had  in  fact  at  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  there  making  "  the  child  of  honour  and  renown — the  gallant  Hotspur,  that  all-praised  Knight,** 
render  "  all  his  glory  up"  to  his  youthful  rival,  "  the  unthought-of  Harry."  Hotspur,  on  the  other  hand,  who  w 
recorded  by  the  chroniclers  to  have  been  of  the  same  age  with  Henry  IV.  himself,  is  thrown  back  to  the  Prince'i 
own  age,  with  such  admirable  poetic  and  moral  effect,  that  he  must  be  a  very  bigoted  worshipper  of  chronological 
and  biographical  accuracy,  who  can  object  to  the  alteration  of  the  record.  Percy,  in  the  old  historians,  has  little 
to  distinguish  him  fix>m  the  other  warlike,  brave,  and  turbulent  barons  described  by  Froiasart  and  tbe  chroniclers. 
His  personal  valour,  his  military  activity,  his  resentment  of  the  King's  ingratitude,  his  rebellion  and  death,  are  ell 
historical ;  but  history  gives  us  no  more  of  him.  The  Poet  has  placed  him  in  a  living  and  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
other  *'  yotmg  Harry,"  and  made  him  the  very  Achilles  of  feudal  chivalry.  So  striking  and  impreodve  are  the 
individuality  and  life  of  the  character,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Poet  had  the  aid  of  traditionary  knowl- 
edge to  fill  up  the  meagre  outline  of  the  chroniclers.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  rather  think  that  he  drew  the  young 
baron  from  his  personal  observation  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  men  of  that  class,  and  has  thus  given  us,  if 
not  the  precise  historical  portrait  of  the  very  Harry  Percy,  a  very  true  and  living  portrait  of  the  higher  minds  of 
his  class  and  order,  under  the  influence  of  feudal  manners  and  ideas,  individualized  by  some  personal  peculiarities, 
(such  as  the  ''  speaking  thick,"  and  many  others,)  to  aid  in  the  dramatic  illusion.  Indeed,  I  have  been  recently 
struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  dramatic  Hotspur  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  Poet's  own  contempo- 
raries, Charles  Gontaut-Biron,  as  it  is  given  by  the  contemporary  French  writers.  (See  Capefigue's  Hitl,  Ref. 
Henri  IV.)  They  describe  him  as  the  very  counterpart  of  Hotspur,  in  impetuous  bluntness,  unwearied  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  courage,  ambition,  generosity,  and  even  in  horsemanship.  Like  his  English  counterpart, 
lie  had  helped  to  elevate  to  the  throne  his  own  Henry  IV.,  who  repaid  him  with  ingratitude  and  death.  The 
parallel  is  so  perfect,  that  I  had  almost  thought  that  the  Poet  had  these  contemporary  circumstances  in  hii  mind : 
for,  though  occurring  in  another  kingdom,  they  must  have  been  well  known  as  the  ^miliar  news  of  the  times- 
Had  this  play  been  written  a  few  years  later,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  refute  the  conjecture.  But  the  judicial  mur- 
der of  Marshal  Biron  occurred  in  1602,  and  this  play  had  been  printed  four  years  before.  I  therefore  mention  this 
parallel,  not  only  as  a  curious  coincidence,  but  as  confirming  the  wonderful  general  truth  of  this  strongly  individo- 
alized  character.  Glendower  and  the  other  personages  are  also  historic  names,  embodied  in  forms  of  the  Poet'i 
creation,  and  most  true  to  the  spirit  of  their  age.    (See  note  on  Glendower,  act  iii.  scene  1.) 

Of  all  the  strictly  historical  personages  of  this  flrst  part,  H^nry  IV.  himself,  alone,  seems  drawn  entirely  and 
scrupulously  from  historical  authority ;  and  his  is  a  portrait  rivalling,  in  truth  and  discrimination,  the  happiest  de- 
lineations of  Plutarch  or  of  Tacitus.  He  is  contrasted  alike  to  the  frailties  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  son ;  his  talent, 
and  the  dignity  with  which  it  invests  his  cold  and  crafty  policy,  the  absence  of  all  nobler  sentiment  from  the  saga- 
cious worldly  wisdop^of  ^is  counsels  and  opinions,  his  gloom,  melancholy  and  anxiety, — all  combine  to  forma 
portrait  of  a  great  and  unhappy  statesman,  as  true  and  as  characteristic,  though  not  as  dark,  as  Tacitus  has  left  w 
of  Tiberius. 

Thus  has  been  produced  a  drama  historical  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  being  imbued  throughout,  pene- 
trated with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  the  men  and  scenes  it  represents ;  while  in  a  more  popular  sense  <^  the 
epithet  historical,  it  is  so  chiefly  in  its  subjects  and  main  incidents.  Though  boldly  deviatmg  from  chronological  exact- 
ness, and  freely  blending  pure  invention  with  recorded  &cts,  yet  in  all  this  the  author  neither  designs  nor  effects 
any  real  distortion  of  history;  but  while  he  impresses  upon  the  bare  succession  of  events  the  unity  of  feeling  and  par- 
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pow  required  for  dramatic  interest,  he  convert!  the  dead,  cold  record  of  past  occurrences  into  the  very  tragi^^nnedy 
which  diose  occurrences  must  hare  exhibited  as  they  arose,  and  thus  reflects  "  the  very  age  and  body  of  ih&u 
timet,  their  form  and  pressure." 

Meares,  in  his  "Tamia,"  in  the  list  of  Shakespeare's  works  before  1598,  mentions  Henrt  IV.  Whether  he 
referred  to  both  parts  or  not,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  at  lent  the  first  part  must  have  been  then  meant.  In- 
deed, in  another  page,  he  quotes  FalstaflTs  "  There  is  nothing  but  roguery  in  villainous  man."  This  play  was  first 
entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register  for  copyright,  or  what  was  then  analogous  to  it,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1597, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  our  February,  1598,  the  year  then  ending  on  the  25th  of  March.  It  was  shortly  after 
pubtished  with  this  title : — *'  The  History  of  Henrie  the  Fovrth ;  With  the  battell  at  Shrewsburie,  betweene  the 
King  and  Lord  Henry  Percy,  snmamed  Henrie  Hotspur  of  the  North.  With  the  humorous  conceits  of  Sir  John 
Falstalfie."  It  appeared  again  in  the  next  year,  with  the  author's  name,  as  "  newly  corrected  by  W.  Shakespeare  ;^' 
but  the  only  change  of  any  note  is  that  of  Foist alffe  into  FaUiaJ'e,  It  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  as  five 
separate  editions  were  printed.  (1598,  1599,  1604,  1608,  and  1613,)  before  it  appeared  in  the  folio  collection.  As 
the  name  of  Falstafi*,  though  differently  spelled,  appears  in  the  very  first  edition,  which  character,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  (see  note  on  **old  lad  of  the  casUe,"  act  i.  scene  2,)  had  originally  borne  the  npme  of  Oldcastle, 
this  would  indicate  that  the  play  had  been  some  time  before  in  representation,  and  must  have  been  written  before 
1597.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  lately  placed  the  date  uf  its  composition  as  early  as  1593,  as  Chalmers  had  done  in  1596, 
and  Blalooe  in  1597.  The  external  evidence  on  which  these  dates  have  been  assumed,  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 
The  internal  indications  of  language  and  versification,  I  think,  are  decidedly  against  the  earliest  date,  which  would 
place  its  composition  in  the  author's  twenty-eighth  year;  and  as  decidedly  in  support  of  the  later  date,  which  makes 
tha  play  nearly  contemporary  with,  or  probably  a  little  precedbg,  the  Mkrchant  or  Vcmici,  which  was  entered 
for  publication  a  few  months  after  this. 

In  its  poetic  diction,  and  general  taste  and  cadence  of  verse,  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  poetic  portion  of  the  come> 
dies  known  to  have  been  produced  by  him  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  it  does 
to  those  of  any  of  his  earlier  works.  And  these  characteristics  of  style  are  sustained  uniformly,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  struck  out  at  once  in  the  very  form  it  now  bears;  for  it  has  not,  like  Romeo  and  Juliit,  and  the  Mid« 
summkr-Night's  Dream,  the  vestiges  of  an  earlier  style  and  manner,  placed  beside  the  products  of  his  more  ma- 
tared  judgment.  The  corrections  mentioned  in  the  title-pages  of  the  quartos,  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
the  changes  of  Falstaff*s  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  text  of  this  play  is  found,  in  the  main,  in  its 
purest  form,  in  the  very  first  edition,  as  Mr.  Collier's  accurate  collation  has  satisfactorily  shown.  That  text  is 
generally  followed,  in  ^e  present  edition,  though  there  are  many  slight  variations  in  the  old  copies,  son^  of  which 
have  been  here  preferred.  Where  these  variations  affect  the  sense,  they  are  stated  in  the  notes,  with  the  reasons 
of  the  preference.  There  are  some  smaller  discrepancies,  where  what  seemed  most  probable  has  been  selected, 
without  encumbering  the  notes  with  the  contending  readings  and  authorities. 

ARCHITECTURE    AND    COSTUME. 

The  architectaral  views  and  scenes,  in  this  edition  of  the  two  parts  of  Hxicrt  IV.,  (chiefly  from  Knight's  picto- 
rial edition,)  are  either  from  old  prints  or  drawings,  or  are  restorations  of  ancient  architectural  remains  still  exist- 
ing. They  are  all  from  the  most  authentic  soiux>es,  and  are  illustrative  of  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  domestic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  drama.  Both  these  and  the  representations  of  personal 
costume,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  have  a  use  and  interest  in  these  English  historical  plays,  much  above  those 
of  the  other  plays,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  Rome  or  Greece,  or  in  contemporary  Italy.  For  those,  how- 
ever valuable  to  the  artist,  formed  no  part  of  the  Poet's  own  ideal  conception  of  his  scene ;  while  these  old  Eng- 
lish costomes  and  scenes  embody  the  very  forms  in  which  the  Poet's  dramatic  creations  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  imagination.  We  add  the  substance  of  Mr.  Plauch6's  comments  on  the  personal  costume,  armour, 
etc.,  of  the  age  of  die  first  and  second  parts  of  Henrt  IV. : — 

"  The  fiishions  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  underwent  little  if  any  variation,  during  that  of  Henry  IV.  *  *  » 
To  begin  with  the  king ;  the  effigy  of  Henry,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  series 
of  royal  monuments.  The  king  is  representini  in  his  robes  of  state,  consisting  of  a  long  tunic,  with  podtet  holes 
richly  embroidered,  ^s  are  also  the  borders  of  the  sleeves.  Over  his  shoulders  is  a  cape  which  descends  in  front 
low  enough  to  cover  the  girdle.  The  inner  tunic  has  a  rolling  collar  sitting  close  up  into  the  neck.  The  mantle, 
with  a  broad  edging  of  embroidery,  is  connected  not  only  by  cords  and  tassels,  but  by  a  splendidly  jewelled  band, 
patiing  over  the  chest.  The  face  has  beard  and  moustaches,  but  no  hair  is  visible  on  the  head,  it  being  cropped 
all  round  excessively  short, — a  fashion  which  commenced  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  The  crown  is  very  large 
and  most  tastefully  ornamented,  and  may  have  been  a  faithiiil  representation  of  the  *  great  Harry  Crown,*  which 
WM  broken  up  by  Henry  V.,  and  pawned  in  pieces,  (A.  D.  1415,)  to  raise  moneys  for  the  expenses  of  the  French 

War. 

*•  Of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  there  are  two  representations.  One  in  a  copy  of  Occleve's  *  Poems,'  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  which  the  poet  is  depicted  presenting  a  copy  of  his  *  Regimine  Principis'  to  the  prince,  who 
is  dressed  in  a  pink  robe,  and  wears  a  peculiarly  shaped  coronet  on  his  head.  The  other  is  a  painting  by  Vertue, 
copied  from  some  other  illuminated  manuscript,  also  representing  that  poet  oflfering  a  book  to  the  prince.  The 
prmoe  is  therein  habited  in  a  long  blue  robe,  with  the  extravagantly  long  sweeping-sleeves  of  the  period,  lined 
with  ermine,  and  es<»llopped  at  the  edges.  ,  ,      ,    .      .  ,  mi 

"The  decoration  of  the  collar  (*88.')  first  appears  during  this  reign;  but  of  the  derivation  we  have  still  no  pre- 
cite  information.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  was  formed  of  the  repetition  of  the  initial  letter  of  Henry 
IV.'s  word  or  device,  *  Souveraine ;'  which  appears  also  to  have  been  that  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt.    The  coUar 
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of  '  SS/s'  is  seen  round  the  neck  of  Joan  of  Navarre,  Henry  V  queen,  who  lies  beside  him,  at  Canterbury;  and  the 
canopy  of  Uie  monument  is  powdered  with  the  letter  *  S.,*  mtermiugled  with  the  eagle  volant  and  crowned,  which 
in  this  reign  was  usually  appended  to  the  collar  of  *  SS.'  That  of  Queen  Joan  had  rormerly  such  a  pendant,  bat  it 
is  now  broken  off.  A  great  gold  collar,  called  of  Ilkington,  is  mentioned,  in  Rymer*s  *  Fcedera,'  as  having  been  a 
personal  jewel  of  Henry  V..  while  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  richly  adorned  with  rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls,  and 
pawned,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1415.  To  the  prince  also  belonged  a  sword,  the 
sheath  of  which  was  gamisned  with  ostrich  feathers,  in  goldsmith's  work,  or  embroidery.  Such  dresses  and  deco- 
rations would,  of  course,  be  worn  by  Prince  Henry  only  on  state  occasions.  In  his  revels  at  the  Boar's  Head,  he 
would  wear  only  the  dress  of  a  private  c;entleman ;  and  for  Uie  general  dress  of  the  time  the  best  authorities  are 
the  illuminations  in  manuscripts,  especially  one  in  the  Harleian  collection,  which  is  a  curious  litde  calendar  of  the 
year  1411,  every  month  being  headed  with  the  representation  of  a  personage  following  some  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, indicative  of  its  peculiarities,  and  affording  a  most  authentic  specimen  of  the  habit  of  the  period.  •  •  * 
The  effigy  of  Westmoreland,  in  complete  armour,  in  Staindrop  Church,  Durham,  affords  an  illustration  of  the  miH- 
tary  costume  of  this  reign.  The  bascinet  is  ornamented  with  a  splendid  border  and  fillet  of  goldsmith's  work  and 
jewellery.  The  jupon,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Neville,  confined  over  the  hips  by  an  equally  magnificent 
military  girdle.  With  the  difference  of  the  afmorial  bearings,  such  would  be  the  appointments  of  every  knight  in 
the  field,  from  the  sovereign  downwards, — the  king's  bascinet,  or  those  of  the  knights  armed  in  imUaiitm  of  the 
king,  being  surrounded  by  a  crown  instead  of  a  jewelled  band,  or  fillet.  ^ 

"  For  the  dress  of  Falstaff  and  his  companions,  Uie  manuscripts  before  mentioned  must  be  consulted ;  bat  we 
cannot  help  noticing  the  impropriety  complained  of,  previous  to  the  reformation  of  the  costume  of  this  play  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble, — namely,  the  sending  *  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  knight,  the  companion,  however  dissipated,  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  into  battle,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
without  a  particle  of  defensive  armour — in  the  very  same  dress  in  which  he  lounges  over  his  sack  and  ragar,  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap !' " 

For  the  proper  costume  of  the  Ladies  Northumberland,  Percy,  and  Mortimer,  we  should  point  to  the  effigy 
of  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  in  Staindrop  Church,  Durham ;  and  for  that  of  Dame  Quickly  and  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  to  the  descriptions  of  Chaucer,  and  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  period,  which  are  followed  in  the 
wood-cuts  from  the  '^  Pictorial"  Shakespcare,  forming  part  of  the  embellishments  of  this  edition. 

Mr.  Collier  has  given  us,  among  other  fruits  of  his  minute  antiquarian  researches,  the  following  curious  notice, 
mdicating  Uie  manner  in  which  the  stage  Falstaff  was  altered,  while  his  original  performer  must  have  been  stiU  oa. 
the  stage.  It  was  found  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  celebrated  architect,  who  was  sur- 
veyor of  the  royal  works,  and  in  that  official  oapacity  directed  the  dress  and  decoration  of  the  masques  and  pageants 
at  court. 

"  The  surveyor  of  the  works,  describing  the  dress  of  a  person  who  was  to  figure  in  one  of  the  court  masques, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  says,  that  he  is  to  be  dressed  '  like  a  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  a  robe  of  russet,  quite  low, 
with  a  great  belly,  like  a  swollen  roan,  long  moustachios,  the  shoes  short,  and  out  of  them  great  toes,  like  naked 
feet :  buskins,  to  show  a  great  swollen  leg.'  We  fure,  perhaps,  only  to  understand  from  this  description,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  character  was  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  exhibited  on  the 
stage  at  the  Globe  or  BUckfriars'  Theatres." 

HISTORICAL   SOURCE    OP   THE    PLOT    OF    HENRT    IV.    (PARTS    I.    AND    II.)    AND    HENRY    V. 

Shakespeare's  great  book  of  study  and  reference  for  English  history  was  HoUingshed's  "  Chronicles,"  as  we  have 
repeated  occasions  to  show.  Hollingshed  was  himself  much  indebted  to  his  predecessor  Hall,  whom  he  often 
merely  copies ;  but  though  there  are  many  passages  in  these  three  plays  which  might  be  traced  either  to  Hall  or  to 
Hollingshed,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  traced  only  to  Hall,  whil^  to  Hollingshed  there 
are  constant  verbal  resemblances,  that  prove  the  Poet's  habitual  use  of  the  book.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
memory  was  filled  with  the  narrative  of  **  the  unquiet  times  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  and  the  "  victorious  acts  of  King 
Henry  V.,"  as  told  in  the  more  venerable  and  impressive  style  of  Hall;  both  because  Hall's  ''  Chronicle"  was  a 
popular  book  in  Shakespeare's  youth,  and  because  there  are  incontestable  indications  of  his  familiarity  with  it,  in 
the  use  he  made  of  it  in  Richard  III.  and  Hcnrt  VI.  In  the  second  part  of  Henrt  IV.,  he  is  thought  by  the 
editors  to  have  looked  occasionally  into  Stow.  If  so,  he  could  not  have  used  either  of  Stow's  works  now  com' 
monly  known  and  referred  to,  the  **  Chronicles,"  or  the  Floret  HUtoriarumy  both  of  which  were  published  after 
the  now  ascertained  date  of  these  three  plays,  but  must  have  had  recourse  to  his  original  publication,  Stow's  **  Snm- 
marie  of  English  Chronicles,"  (1565.) 

In  addiUon  to  these  materials,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  Poet  has  mter- 
woven  some  incidents,  anecdotes,  personal  peculiarities,  notions  of  character,  from  the  traditional  recollections  of 
the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  still  floating  about  in  his  time.  Such  traditions,  preserved  locally,  are  so  commoD 
in  Europe  even  now,  that  in  an  age  when  the  mass  of  the  population  had  little  or  no  access  to  books,  it  must  bsve 
been  much  more  abundant.  It  may  have  been  from  such  sources  that  the  Poet  drew  hb  individual  peculiarities 
of  his  personages — Henry  V.'s  tall  and  thin  figure,  and  swiftness  of  foot;  Hotspur's  horsemanship,  and  his  rvpA 
utterance, — with  others. 

Within  the  present  century,  two  historical  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  quite  mi^ 
taken  as  to  Henry  V.'s  youthful  wildness,  and  that  in  reality  he  was  a  precocious,  sober-minded  youth,  who  took 
more  pleasure  in  hunting  down  Welsh  rebels  and  burning  their  houses,  than  in  the  frolic  and  fun  of  London  low 
life.     These  are  Luder's  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Henry  V.,"  (London,  1813 ;)  and  the  Rev.  John  Endill  Ty 
ler's  "  Henry  of  Monmouth,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  V.,"  (London,  1838.) 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Thew  aulhora  argue  higeninuil;,  from  contemporary  docnmenU  coUeclnl  with  great  indasliy  i  bat  if  tfaeirs  ba 
the  true  hUtory,  it  it  certainly  doi  that  which  eilber  the  Poet  or  bia  time*  believed  lo  be  M.  Shakeapeare'a  Ilia- 
toij  b  diat  of  the  iudiutrioiu  old  chroniclcra  acsrcet  the  eveati,  and  waa  backed  by  the  general  tradition,  ai  we  lealu 
from  Dlher  aourcea,  and  Ibe  ouiveraal  belief  of  the  I'uel'*  age.  With  auch  roacliera.  "  we  will  (aa  Hamlet  aaya 
of  the  ghoat)  take  Ike  Poefi  word  for  a  thouaand  poundi,"  agatoat  all  the  coatnuliclion  of  modern  philoaopbical 
aod  argumentatiTe  hiitory. 

The  aubject  of  tbia  play,  and  of  ita  leqoel,  may,  however,  boTe  been  mggealed  by  an  older  pUj,  of  wbkh  aome 
■ecoinit  will  be  Ibimd  in  the  introductian  prefixed  to  the  lecottd  part  of  Hinrt  IV 


ScHE  I. — LoodoD.     An  Apartment  in  Iht  Palace. 
EntfT  King  He.-irt.  WESTHORKLAnn,  Sir 

Waltek  Blunt,  and  others. 
K.  llm.  Soihnken  u  we  are.aowan  withcare, 
Fimi  ve  a  time  for  frighted  peacB  to  paot, 
Ami  breathe  short- win  ded  Bccenls  of  Dew  broib 
To  be  cDmmetic'd  in  utrondg  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrsnce  of  tbii  aoil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childi-eD'a  blood ; 
No  more  shall  treoching  war  cbnnnei  her  fields, 
Nor  bmise  her  Qowrets  with  the  armed  hoo& 
ui  hoMile  paces  :  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  hearen, 
Ail  of  one  nature,  of  one  sobataoce  bred, 
EW  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  forioiu  close  of  civil  butchery, 
"ball  DOW,  in  mutual,  well- beseeming  ranlu, 
134* 


March  ell  one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  Bcquaintauce,  kiodred,  and  allies  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  &n  ill-sheathed  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends, 

As  &r  as  to  the  sepukihre  of  Christ, 

Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross, 

We  are  impressed,  and  eogae'd  to  fight, 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 

Whose   arms   were   moulded   iu   Iheir  mother's 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  lields. 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  naii'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  Is  a  twelve-month  old, 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we   will  go: 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — Then,  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
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8CKNE  n. 


What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  deaf  expedience. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight ;  when,  ail  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Wliose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welchman  taken, 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-toid  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Hen,  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

West.  This,  matched  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gaUant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met ; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour. 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear,  a  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
StainM  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk*d  in  their  own  blood,  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon*s  plains :  of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith ; 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha !  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West,  in  faith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak^st  me  sad,  and 
mak^st  me  sin, 
In  envy  that  my  loixi  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  &ther  to  so  blest  a  son  : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  tlie  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O !  that  it  could  be  prov*d. 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet : 
Then,  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think  you, 

coz\ 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpriz'd, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wor- 
cester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
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Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this; 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor :  so  inform  the  k)rd6 ; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again, 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [ExewU. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    Another  Apartment  in 

the  Palace. 

Enter  Hewrt,  Prince  of  Wales^  and  Falstapf. 

Fat.  Now,  Hal ;  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  aod 
sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly,  which  thou  woald'st 
truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with 
the  time  of  the  day?  unless  hours  were  cups  of 
sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour'd  taffeta,  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st 
be  so  supei'fluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  Hal ;  for 
we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven 
stars,  and  not  by  PhoBbus, — he,  *Hhat  wandering 
knight  so  fair."  And,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when 
thou  art  king, — as,  God  save  thy  grace, — majesty, 
I  should  say,  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none, — 

P.  Hen.  What !  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  ti'oth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  be  pmlogue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body, 
be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty :  let  us  be 
Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions 
of  the  moon  ;  and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good 
government,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our 
noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well,  loo; 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed  as  the  sea 
is,  by  the  moon.  As  for  proof.  Now,  a  purse  of 
gold  most  resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night,  and 
most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning;  got 
with  swearing — **  lay  by ;"  and  spent  with  crying— 
**  bring  in ;"  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the 
ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybia,  my  old  lad  of 
the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet 
robe  of  durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what,  in 
thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a%uff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy 
part? 
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Fal.  No:  I'll  pre  thee  Qlj  due ;  tboa  hart  pud 
«II  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  eUewhere,  •»  fiir  as  my  coin 
would  stretch;  and,  where  it  would  not,  1  have 
lued  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yaa,  and  so  tued  it,  that  were  it  mt  here 
ippareat  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I 
pr'jrthee,  iweet  wag,  Bhall  there  lie  gnlktwa  stand- 
ing in  En^and  when  thou  art  king,  and  resolution 
thus  fobbed,  m  it  is,  with  the  rusty  curti  of  oU 
lather  antick,  the  lawt  Do  not  thou,  when  thoo 
at  a  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No :  tfaon  abate. 


Fal.  Shall  I  ?     O  t«re !     By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a 
11  bra*e  judge. 

|l  P.  Hen.  Thon  jadgest  false  already :  I  mean. 
I  thou  shall  hate  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  «u 
j  become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fat.  We[l,  Hul.wetl;  and  in  soinesortlt jump> 
with  my  humour,  u  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  1 
can  tell  Tou. 
I       P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits! 
I       Fal.   Yea.  for  obtaining  of  suil«,  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.    'Sbkiod,  I  am  a!> 
roelancltoly  as  a  gib  cat,  or  ■  lugged  bear. 
I       P.  Hoi.  Or  an  okl  lion ;  or  a  lorer's  lute. 


FuJ.  Yea,  orthedrone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
[Khncfao^  of  Moor-ditcb  ? 

Fal.  iWu  hast  the  most  unsavoury  simities ; 
■nd  art,  indeed,  the  mmt  comjurative,  roBcallest, 
wget  young  priuco-— But,  HbI,  I  pr'ytliee,  trouble 
IDS  DO  more  with  vanity.  I  would  la  God,  thou 
uid  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names 
*ere  to  be  bought.  An  old  lord  of  the  council 
nled  me  the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ; 
'■nt  I  marked  him  not:  and  yet  he  talked  vety 
*>Mly;  but  I  regarded  him  not:  and  yet  he  talked 
wi»ely,  end  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out 
'^  the  streets,  and  do  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O !  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art. 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done 
iniKh  harm  upon  me,  Hal :— God  fwgive  thee  for 
X'  Before  1  knew  thee,  HaJ,  I  knew  Dotliing ; 
•ad  DOW  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  litUe  I 


belter  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  orrr 
thb  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over;  by  the  Lord,  an  I 
do  Dot.  I  am  a  villain :  I'll  be  damned  for  never  h 
king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hrn.  Where  ahall  we  take  a  purse  to-mor- 
row. Jack  ! 

Fal.  Zounda !  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  makr 
one  ;  an  1  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  bnfHe  me. 

P.  Htn.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee : 
from  praying,  to  purse-taking. 

Enter  Poms,  at  a  Jutattte. 
Fal,  Why,  Hal.  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tis  n<> 
ain  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins ! — 
Now  shall  we  know  if  Qadshill  have  set  a  match. — 
O !  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole 
in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the 
most  omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried.  Stud  '.  to 

P.  Hen.  Good  roomnr,  Ned. 
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SCENV   III. 


The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 

Yon  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 

Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

iElxit  Worcester. 
lORTHUMBERLAIfO. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness*  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  majesty : 
Either  envr,  therefore,  or  mtspriaion 
Is  ffuihy  of  this  fiiuk,  and  not  my  son. 

aoi.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
Bot,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  &int,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 
Came  there  a  certain  brd,  neat,  and  trimly  dressed. 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And  'twizt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  heU 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took*t  aiyay  agpiin ; 
Who,  therewith  angiy,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  snufiT: — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talk*d ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  calTd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  stovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwnt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terras 
He  questioned  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty*s  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  mv  grief  and  my  impatience, 
AnswerM  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what. 
He  thouM,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  nuid. 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  £1108,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark .' 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  permaceti  fiir  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
This  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digg*d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns. 
He  wouki  himself  have  been  a  soklier. 
Tbb  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  k>rd, 
I  aoswer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  nc^  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  k)ve  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.    The  circumstance  consider^,  good  my 
lord, 
Whatever  Lord  Harnr  Percy  then  had  said. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,iwith  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  idie,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  vnvng,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception. 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  atraight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  mv  soul,  hath  wilfully  betrayed 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Aniost  that  great  magician,  damn*d  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  that  eari  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.    Shall  our  coflfers,  then, 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
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Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears. 
When  they  have  kMt  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
I  No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost. 
To  ransom  nome  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot,  Revolted  Mortimer! 
He  never  did  fidl  oflf,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  toncue  for  all  those  wounds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood; 
Who  then,  afifrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  poUcy 
Cok>ur  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  aud  all  willingly : 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him : 
He  never  dkl  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  deril  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumberiand, 
We  licence  your  departure  with  your  son. — 
Send  lis  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  King  Henrt,  Bluwt,  and  Train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight. 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart. 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What!  drunk  with  choler?  stay,  and 
pause  awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcestrr. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

'Zounds!  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother, — [  To  Worcestrr.] — the  king 
hath  made  your  nephew  mad. 

War.   Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 
gone? 

HoL  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  liis  cheek  look'd  pale. 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death. 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

War.  I  cannot  blame  him.    Was  he  not  pro- 
claim'd. 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  bkxxl  ? 

North.  He  was :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
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A  nd  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 

( Whose  wrongs  in  as  God  pardon !)  did  set  forth 

Upon  his  Irish  expedition; 

From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 

To  be  depo9*df  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor,  And  ifor  whose  death,  we  m  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  scandalized,  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  soft!  I  pray  you,  did  king  Richard, 
then, 
I^roclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did :  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nny  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king. 
That  wishM  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starve. 
Kut  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man. 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation,  shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? — 
O !  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  s|X)ken  in  these  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
(As  Sath  of  you,  God  pardon  it!  have  done,) — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
Hy  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No !  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Vour  banish*d  honoui^s,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdained  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studios  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  1  say, — 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin !  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
rU  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.   . 

Hoi.    If  he  fall  in,   good  night! — or  sink  or 
swim. 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it,  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple : — O !  the  blood  more  stirs, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.   By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were   an   easy 
leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pa1e-fac*d  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  &thom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks, 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 


Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  ail. 

By  God,  he  shaU  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
lil  keep  them,  by  tiiis  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  awav. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat. 

He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer! 
Nay,  I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  hmi. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  same  sword-and-bnckler  prince  of  Wale«. 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would   be    glad    he    met  with    some   tni;:- 

chance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman.     I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  impatient 
fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot.  Why,  look  you^  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourq'd 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — ^what  do  ye  call  the  place  ? — 
A'  plague  upon't — it  is  in  Gloucestershire ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept. 
His  uncle  York, — ^where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
'Sblood !  when  you  and  he  came  back  frt>m  Raveu- 
spurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  profifer  me  I 
Look, — "when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And, — "  gentle  Harry  Percy," — and,  **  kind  cou- 
sin,"— 
O,   the  devil  take  such  cozeners !—  God  forgive 

me! — 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale :  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again. 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'  hith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottbh  pns- 
oners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight. 
And  make  the  Douglass'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reason* 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  aasur'd, 
Will  easily  bQ  granted  you. — My  lord, 

[  To  Northumberland. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation, 
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is  irhnt  I  think  might  be,  but  what  1  know 
'   A  mtninated,  plotted,  and  set  down  ; 
\nd  onlj  Btays  but  to  behold  thi)  tace 
Jf  tfaat  occasioD  that  shall  bring  it  oa. 

Hoi.   I  smell  it : 
Dpoa  my  life,  it  will  do  woDdroni  well. 

rtirth.  Before  the  gaoie's  afoot,  thou  still  let'st 

i£ot.   Whj,   it  cannot  choose   but  be   a  notde 
plot, — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  hn  ? 

Wi/r.  And  so  they  Bbnll. 

Hot.   Id  Inltl),  it  is  exceedinglj'  well  aim'd. 

Wor.   And  'tis  DO  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ; 
For,  bear  ouraelve*  a»  eren  as  we  can. 
The  Liog  will  always  thiok  him  ia  our  debt 
Aul  think  wo  think  ourselves  nntattslied. 


Till  he  hath  (buad  a  time  lo  pay  us  home : 
And  Bee  already  bow  he  dolb  begin 
To  make  ua  stranfcers  to  his  looks  of  love. 
Hat.  He  does,  he  does :  we'll  be  reveng'd  on 

bim. 
Wot.  Cousin,  farewell. — No  further  go  Id  this, 
I  Tliao  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course, 
I   When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  suddenly. 
I'll  steal  to  Ulendower,  and  kird  Mortimer; 
Where  you,    nod  Dougks,   and  our  powers  dI 

As  I  will  fnshioD  it,  shall  happily  meet. 

To  besr  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 

WliicI]  now  we  hold  at  muck  uncortaiuty. 

Kvrth.  Farewell,  good  brotller:  we  sllall  tlirrve, 

I  trust. 
Hoi.  Uucle.  ndlen. — O !  let  the  hours  be  short. 
.  Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  sport. 


^  ,r  A . 


Scene  I. -^Rochester.     An  Iim  Yard. 

Enter  a  Carrier,  VAlk  a  lantern  in  Au  hand. 

1  Car,  Hsieh  ho!     An't  be  not  four  by  the  da;, 

I'll   be   bBDged :   Charles'  wun  is  over  the  new 

chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.     What, 

Ott.  [WUhin.^  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ytbee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  raddle,  put 
a  Few  flocks  in  the  paint ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung 
in  the  withers  out  of  alt  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  ore  as  dank  here  as  a  dng, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots: 
this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since  Robiu  ost- 
ler died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow!  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oatB  rose  :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  inoet  villaiooas  house 
in  all  London  road  fbrfleas;  I  am  stung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Likeatencb?  by  the  mats,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  \a  Christoodom  couM  be  better  bit,  than  i 
hare  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan, 


and   then  we   leak   in  your  chimney;  and  ;■*>' 
chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  kach. 

1  Car.  WhBt,OBtler!  comeawayandbehange*!; 

3  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  W 
of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  at  fer  as  Chariog-crM. 

1  Cmt.  'Odsbody!  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  ■>* 
quite  Blarved. — What,  ostler ! — A  pla^e  on  ibM- 
hastthon  Deveraneyeinthyheadl  canst  not  bw' 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  breik  i^ 
pate  of  thee,  I  ana  a  very  villain. — Come,  lai  ^ 
banged : — bast  no  fiiith  in  tbee  ? 
Enter  Oadshiu.. 

Garf*.  Good  morrow,  carrier*.    Whtt-so'clw*' 

1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Oadi.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantem,  te  "* 
my  gelding  in  ihe  stable. 

1  Car.  Nny,  soft,  1  pray  ye ;   I  know  ■  iw'^ 
worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

GaiU.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when?  canst  tell?— Lend  ids  tbf 
lantem,  quoth  a  ?— many,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  i^- 

Oadt.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  nieu'* 
come  to  Loudon  ? 
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2  Car,  Time  enough  to  ^  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
1  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Muss,  we*U  call 
op  the  gentlemen :  they  will  along  wim  company, 
for  they  have  great  charge.  ^xewnl  Carriers, 

Oads.  Wh^  ho !  chamberiain ! 

Cham,  IWilhin,]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

OcuU.  That*s  even  as  fiiir  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking 
of  parBes,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labour- 
ing;  thou  lay*8t  the  pk>t  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain, 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  master  Qadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight:  there*s  a 
franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper ;  a 
kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  lor  eggs  and  butter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Godj.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nich- 
olas* clerks.  Til  give  thee  this  neck. 

Ch4im,  No,  I'll  none  of  it :  I  pr*ythee,  keep  that 
finr  the  hangman;* for,  I  know,  thou  wcHwhip'st 
saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  febehood  may. 

Gads,  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  1 
if  I  hang,  1*11  make  a  fiit  pair  of  gallows ;  for,  if  I 
hang,  old  sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  know- 
est  ne*s  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are  other  Tro- 
jans that  thou  dreamest  not  of,  die  which,  for  sport 
sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace, 
^t  would,  if  matters  should  be  looked  into,  for 
their  own  credit  sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  six- 
penny strikers  :  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio  pur- 
ple-hoed malt-worms ;  but  with  nobility  and  tran- 
quillity ;  bui^masters,  and  great  oneyers ;  such  as 
can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak, 
and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than 
pray :  and  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  prey  continually  to 
their  saint,  the  commonwealth;  or,  rather,  not 
pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her,  for  they  ride  up  and 
down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What !  the  commonwealth  their  boots  ? 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Oads,  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  lk)uored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham,  Nay,  by  my  foith ;  I  think  you  are  more 
beholdio^  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your 
walking  uvisible. 

Ga£,  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a 
share  in  our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham,  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
&lse  thief. 

Oads,  Qoto\  Aomo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable. 
Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  [ExeunL 

Scene  II,— The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

E^nUr  Prince  Henrt,  and  Poms ;  Bardolph  and 
Peto,  at  some  distance. 

Pains,  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed 
FaUtafTs  horee,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet. 
P,  Hen,  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal,  Poms !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins ! 
P,  Hen,  Peace,  ye  fiit-kidneyed  rascal !    What 
a  brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 
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Fal,  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

P,  Hen,  He  is  ¥ralked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill : 
1*11  eo  seek  him.  [Pretends  to  seek  Poms. 

^aL  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thiers  com- 
pany ;  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied 
him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  bv 
the  squire  further  afoot  I  shall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  dieafoir  death  for  all  this* 
if  I  *8cape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have 
forsworn  hb  company  hourly  any  time  this  two-and- 
twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the 
rogue*s  company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me 
medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  1*11  be  hanged ;  it 
could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk  medicines. — Poins ! 
— Hal ! — a  plague  upon  you  both ! — ^Bardolph ! — 
Peto ! — ru  starve,  ere  TU  rob  a  foot  further.  An 
*twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true 
man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet 
that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of 
uneven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  mUes  afoot 
with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
enough.  A  plague  upon*t,  when  thieves  cannot  be 
true  to  one  another ! — f  They  whistle.] — Whew  I — 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you 
rogues :  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P,  Hen,  Peace,  ye  fot-guts !  lie  down :  lay  thine 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear 
the  tread  of  travellen. 

Fal,  Have  you  any  levera  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  ?  *Sblood !  1*11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh 
so  nr  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's 
exchequer.    What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen,  Thouliest:  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr*ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
horoe ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen,  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  osUer  ? 

Fal,  Go,  hang  thy  sen  in  th'me  own  heir-apparent 
gartero !  If  1 1^  ta*en,  1*11  peach  for  this.  An  1 
have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  when  a  jest 
is  so  forvrard,  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Oads,  Stand. 

Fal,  So  I  do,  agunst  my  will. 

Poins,  O !  *tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Baroolph. 

Bard,  What  news  1 

Gads,  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visore : 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ; 
'tis  goinff  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal,  Y  ou  lie,  you  rogue :  'tis  going  to  the  king*s 
tavern. 

Oads,  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal,  To  be  hanged. 

P,  Hen,  Sira,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower : 
if  they  *scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 

Peto,  But  how  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads,  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal,  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen,  What,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal,  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  G^unt,  your 
grandfether ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P,  Hen,  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins,  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horae  stands  behind  the 
hedge :  when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt 
I  find  him.    Farewell,  and  stand  fosU 
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Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  hiia,  if  I  ifaould  be 

\i».UglBA. 

P.  Hen.  "S^—lAtide  to  Poms.]— where  are 
our  diBguiaes  T 

Point.  Here,  hard  bj:  stand  close. 

[Exeuni  Prince  Hepikt,  and  Poiss. 

Fal.  Now,  mj  roasters,  happy  man  be  his  dole, 
nf  I :  every  man  to  hia  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

I  Trav.  Come,  neighbour  :  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  boraes  down  the  lull ;  we'll  walk  afoot  awhile, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

Thievea.  Stand! 

Trav.  Jesn  bless  ns ! 

Fal.  Strike;  down  with  them;  cut  the  villains' 
IhroBla.  Ah!  whorson  cnterpillars !  bacon-fed 
knsres !  they  bate  ua  youth :  down  with  them ; 
fleece  them, 

1  Trav.  O !  we  are  undone,  both  wo  and  oun, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves.  Are  yo  un- 
done! No,  ye  fat  chuffs ;  I  would,  your  store  were 
here !  On,  bacons,  on !  What !  ye  knavea,  young 
men  must  live.  You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye  7 
We'll  jure  ye,  i'  &ith. 

\_Eiei4nt  pAiiSTArr,  tft:.,  driving  Ihe  TVnc- 
ellert  out. 


lU-erUer  Prince  Hehbt,  and  Poms. 

P.  Hat.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men. 
Now  conld  I  and  thou  rob  the  thievea,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  ergumeDt  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Foini.  Stand  ckwe ;  I  hear  them  comiog. 
St-enler  Falstaff,  Ifr. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters;  let  ns  share,  and  then 
to  horse  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be 
not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring : 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a 
wiU  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.  [Ruslung  out  upon  Aem. 

Point.  Villains. 
[Ai  they  are  gkaring,  the  PaincE  attd  Poi:fs  tel 

upon  iJiem.     They  allrun  aviay,  and  Falbtaff, 

ajler  a  Mow  or  two,  runt  away  loo,  leaving  (Af 

booty  behind  them.] 

P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  merrily  la 

The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  posaess'd  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  bis  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  be  walka  along ; 
Wer't  not  for  laug^Dg,  I  should  pity  him. 

Point.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeunt. 
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ScE.li  III.— Wukwortb.  A  Boom  in  lh«  CatlU. 
Enter  HarsPD*,  rtading  a  Utter. 
— "Bat  for  roine  own  part,  mj  lord,  I  could  be 
well  ccoiteDted  to  be  there,  lo  respect  of  the  love  I 
b«tr  yoni-  faonse." — He  could  be  coatented, — why 
ia  be  not  then?  Id  respect  <ii  the  lore  he  bears 
our  boose  :— he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own 
barn  better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see 
Nme  more.  "  The  purpoae  jmx  uedertake,  is  dao- 
^■ims  i" — Why,  that's  ceitsin :  'tis  daogeroos  to 
uke  I  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  ray 
lord  tool,  out  of  this  uettle,  dsnger,  we  plocli  this 
Aower.  safety.  "  The  purpose  you  uudertake,  i« 
dangerous ;  the  friends  ;oa  have  named,  uncertain ; 
the  time  itself  unaorted,  and  your  whole  plot  too 
n^  for  the  EODuterpoise  of  to  great  an  oi^pMitiou." 


^hal 


— Say  you  »o,  eay  you  so  t  1  say  unto  you  agaio, 
you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  he. 
What  a  lackbnin  it  this !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot 
is  B  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid  i  oar  friends  true  and 
constant :  a  Kood  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  el- 
an excellent  plot,  very  good  friends. 
'hat  a  frosty-spiril.ed  rogue  is  this  7  Why,  my 
lord  of  Yorli  commends  the  plot,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  action.  'Zounds .'  an  I  were  now  by 
this  rascal,  1  coak)  biain  him  with  bis  lady's  &n. 
Is  there  not  ray  fatfaer,  my  uncle,  and  myself  T 
lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen 
Glendower?  Is  there  not.  beaidos,  the  !DougtasT 
Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by 
the  ninth  of  the  next  month,  and  are  they  not,  some 
of  them,  set  forward  already  T  What  a  pagan  rascal 
tathis!  aniolidel!    Ha!  yon  shall  sea  now,  in  very 


BDCerity  of  fe«r  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  king, 
and  lay  open  ail  our  proceedings.  O !  I  coukl 
divide  myself,  and  go  to  bufiets,  for  moving  such  a 
diih  of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action. 
Hang  hira !  let  him  tell  llie  king :  we  are  prepared. 
I  «^  set  forward  to-night. 

Enltr  Lady  Pebct. 
How  now,  Kate  1     I  must  leave  you  wlLbia  these 

Lady.  O,  my  good  lord !  why  are  yon  thus  alone  7 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortoi^t  been 
A  baniih'd  woman  &om  my  Harry's  bed  ! 


Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  then 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  1 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  Che  earth. 
And  start  so  oflen  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  bast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  lights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  ^nt  slumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed; 
Cty,  "Courage! — to  the  field  1"     Ai^  thou  host 

talk'd 
Of  salhes,  end  retires  i  of  trenches,  touts, 
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Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin; 

Of  prisoners*  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 

And  ail  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 

Thy  8[»rit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 

And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 

That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 

And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 

Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 

On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O!  what  portents 

are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot.  What,  ho !  b  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  a^. 

Hat.  Hath  BuUer  brought  those  norses  from  the 
sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  Wliat  horse  ?  a  roai^  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O,  esperance  ! 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

{ElxU  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why  my  horse. 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen. 
As  you  are  tossed  with.    In  faith, 
i*ll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  ray  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprize :  but  if  you  go — 

Hot.  So  &r  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I'll  break  toy  little  finger,  Hany, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away ! 
Away,  you  tnfler ! — Love  ? — I  tove  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  roammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack*d  crowns, 
And  pass  them  current  too.— Oods  me,  my  horse ! — 
What  say*8t  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouM^st  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  dp  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.    Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no  ? 

Hot.  Come ;  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.    But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  constant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy. 
No  lady  closer;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
And  so  fiir  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How !  so  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ? 
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Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-dav  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 
Lady.  It  must,  of  force. 

[Eieml. 

ScBifx  IV. — Elastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boaf* 

Head  Tavern, 

Ent^  Prince  Henrt,  and  Poiws. 

P.  Hen.   Ned,  pr*ythee,  come  out  of  that  fiit 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 
Pains.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 
P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  kiggerfaeads,  imoneiit 
three  or  fbur-ecore  hogsheads.     1  have  sounded  UMb 
very  base  string  of  humility.     Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  aB 
by  their  Christian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and 
Franc'is.     They  take  it  already  upon  their  salva- 
tion, that  though  I  be  but  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I 
am  the  king  of  courtesy,  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  do 
proud  Jack,  like  Falstafif;  but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad 
of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord,  so  they  call 
me,)  and  when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  shall  com- 
mand all  the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.    They  call 
drinking  deep,  dying  scariet ;  and  when  you  breathe 
in  your  watering,  they  cry  hem !  and  bid  you  pky 
it  ofif. — To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  sdt 
tinker  in  his  own  language  durine  my  life.     I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  mudi  honour,  that  thou 
wert  not  with  me  in  this  action.    But,  sweet  Ned, 
— to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this 
pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even  now  into  my 
hand  by  an  uoder-skinker ;  one  that  never  spake 
other  English  in  his  life,  than — "  Eig^t  shillings  and 
sixpence,"  and — **  You  are  welcome;'*  with  this 
shrill  addition, — **  Anon,  anon,  sir !     Score  a  pint 
of  bastard  in  die  Half-moon,"  or  so.    But,  Ned,  to 
drive  away  the  time  till  Falstafif  come,  I  pr*ythee, 
do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  ray 
puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ; 
and  do  thou  never  leave  calling — Francis !  that  his 
tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but — anoo.     Step  aside, 
and  ril  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Pains.  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Pains.  Francis !  [Exit  P01114. 

Enter  FiiAifcis. 

jPran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the 
Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francb? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to^ 

Pains.  \ Within.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by*r  lady,  a  long  lease  lor 
the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou 
be  so  valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  in- 
denture, and  to  show  it  a  fidr  pair  of  heels,  and  mn 
from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir!  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  Endand,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Pains.  [WithinJ]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

jPron.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas  ne3Ct  I 
shall  be^ 

Poins.  [WxJthin.']  Francis! 
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Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stny  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen,  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis.  For  the 
sugar  thou  gayest  me,^ — ^*twa8  a  peony  worth,  was*t 
not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  hare  it. 

Pom$.  [WUhin.]  Francis! 

Fran,  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen,  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis;  but  to- 
morrow, Francn;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday;  or, 
iadeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.    But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crys- 
tal-button, knot-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking, 
caddis-garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spuiisn-pouch, — 

Fran.  O  kn^,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  1 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  your 
only  drink :  for,  kx>k  jrou,  Francis,  jrour  white  can- 
fas  doublet  will  sully.  In  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot 
come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir  ? 

Pains.  [WilMn,]  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue !  Dost  thou  not  hear 
tfaem  call? 

[Here  they  both  call  him ;  the  Drawer  stands 
amazed,  not  kmncing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear*st  such 
a  calling?  Look  to  the  cuests  within. — \Exit 
Francis.] — My  lord,  okl  sir  John,  with  half  a  oozen 
more,  are  at  the  door :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door. — [Exit  Vintner.] — Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
tfaieres  are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  meny  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  kid.  But  hark 
ye ;  what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jest  of  the  drawer  ?  come,  what*8  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  1  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
showed  themselves  humours,  since  the  oM  days  of 
goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present 
twelve  o'clock  at  vaidniffkl.'--[JXe-enter  Francis, 
with  wine.] — ^What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit, 

P.  Hen,  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman ! 
His  industry  is — up-stairs,  and  down-stairs;  his 
eloquence,  me  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not 
yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North ;  he 
that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a 
breakfrst,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — 
*^  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work."  *^  O  my 
sweet  Harry,"  says  she,  **how  many  hast  thou 
kilksd  to-day  ?"  **  Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench," 
says  he,  and  answers,  **  Some  fourteen,"  an  hour 
after ;  •*  a  trifle,  a  trifle."— I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Fal- 
staflT:  I'll  pby  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall 
play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  **  Rivo !"  says  the 
drunkard.    Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolpb,  and 

Peto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance too !  marry,  and  amen  !— Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether- 
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stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too!  A 
plague  of  all  cowards !— Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?        [He  drinks, 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 
of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun !  if  thou  dklst,  then  behold 
that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too : 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous 
man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack 
with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous  coward.— Go  thy  ways, 
old  Jack :  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good 
manhood,  be  not  f>rgot  upon  the  &ce  of  the  eiurth, 
then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  There  Uve  not  three 
good  men  unhanged  in  England,  and  one  of  them 
is  fat,  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while !  a  bed 
workl,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could 
sing  psalms  or  any  thing.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
I  s^  still. 

Jr.  Hen,  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal,  A  king's  soir!  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wikl  geese.  Til  never 
wear  hair  on  my  fiice  more.    You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man,  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Fal,  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to 
that  ?  and  Poins  there  ? 

Poins,  'Zounds !  ye  fiit  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  Til  stab  thee. 

Fal,  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  danmed 
ere  I  caU  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound,  I  coukl  run  as  fiist  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
straight  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who 
sees  your  back.  CaU  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends?  A  pkigue  upon  such  backing!  give  me 
them  that  will  fiice  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I 
am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thy  Dps  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal,  All's  one  for  that. — [He  drinks,] — A  plague 
of  all  cowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal,  What's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us 
here  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning. 

P.  Hen,  Where  b  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal,  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is  :  a  hun- 
dred upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal,  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
'scap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through 
the  doublet ;  four  through  the  hose ;  my  buckler 
cut  through  and  through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a 
hand-saw :  ecce  signum,  I  never  dealt  better  since 
I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards ! — Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak  more 
or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  Uie  sons  of 
darkness. 

P.  Hen,  Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it  ? 

Bard,  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

Fal,  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Bard.  And  bound  them. 

Peto,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Bard,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 
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Fal.  AH  1  I  know  not  what  je  c«ll  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  Dot  with  lif^  of  them,  1  am  ■  bunch  of 
radisb :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  nod  fifty 
upon   poor   old   Jack,  thea  am   I   DO  two-legged 


P.  Htn.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  mordered  some 
of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  thnt'a  past  praying  fur :  I  bare  pep- 
pered two  of  them :  two,  1  am  sure,  I  have  paid ; 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.     1  tell  thee  what. 


P.  Hot.  What  four  ?  thou  taidst  bnt  two  erea 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  tokl  thee  fi>ur. 

PeittM.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-froat,  aod  maioly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  seven  [joiiits  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  SevenI  why,  there  were  but  four  eTsn 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Point.  Ay,  four,  in  bDckram  auita. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  TiOain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  :  we  shall  ban 


Ftd.  Dost  tfaeu  hear  me,  Hal  T 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,   for  It  is  worth   the   listening 
These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Point.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  gtuund;  but  1  followed 
me  close,  came  in,  foot  and  band,  imd  with  n 
thought,  seven  of  Ihe  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  I  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two. 

Fai.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my 
back  and  let  drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal, 
that  thoa  could'st  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  be- 

cets  tbem;  gross  aa  a  mountnin;  open,  pnlpable. 

Why,  thou  clay-brained   guts,  thou  knotly-pated 

fool,  thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-ketch,— 
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Fal.  What!  an  thou  mad?  art  thon  mad  1  ■■ 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'at  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 
could'st  not  see  thy  handl  come,  tell  ua  your  rea- 
son ;  what  sayeat  rhou  to  this  ? 

Pmnt.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reanoD. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  were  I  st 
the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on 
compnlsioD  !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, I  would  give  00  man  a  reason  upon  com- 
pulsion. I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-becl>- 
lireaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh; — 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  eel-skin,  you  dried 
neat's -tongue,  bull's  piszle,  you  stock-lish, — O,  (or 
breath  to  utter  what  is  like  tbee! — you  tailor's  yard, 
you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  yoo  vile  standing  tuck;— 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  bat  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four :  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  weal^. — 
Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — 
Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word, 
out-fiiced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea, 
and  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  house. — And, 
Palstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly, 
with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and 
stiil  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What 
a  slave  art  diou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done, 
and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick,  what  de- 
vice, what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to 
hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  bear,  Jack :  what  trick  hast 
thou  now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters  :  was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  val- 
iant as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct :  the  lion  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  mat- 
ter, I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the 
better  of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I,  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by 
the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. — 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors:  watch  to-night,  pray  to- 
morrow.— Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all 
the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you !  What ! 
shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest 


me. 


Enter  Hostess. 


Host.  O  Jesu  !     My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess !  what 
jiay*8t  thou  to  me  ? 

HosU  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says, 
he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a 
rojral  roan,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fed.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.  *Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.      [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fiiir ; — 
so  dki  you,  Peto ; — so  did  you,  Bardolph :  you  are 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince,  no ; — ^fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :  how 
came  FalstafTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger,  and 
said,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
vrould  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and 
persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear 
grass,  to  make  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber 
o>ar  garments  with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true  men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year 
before ;  I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain!  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 


eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man- 
ner, and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore. 
Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet 
thou  ran'st  away :  what  instinct  hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do 
you  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  k)rd,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack ;  here  comes  bare-bone. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast !  How 
lung  is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own 
knee? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  'when  I  was  about  thy 
years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist; 
I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring : 
a  plague  of  sighing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad : 
here  was  sir  John  Bracy  from  your  father :  you 
mflst  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  same  mad 
fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimbn  the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his  true  Uegeman  upon 
the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook, — ^what,  a  plague,  call 
you  him  ? — 

Poins.  O !  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same ; — and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mo^imer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and 
that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o' 
horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  ndes  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ; 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to 
praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo!  but,  afoot,  Ik^ 
wiU  not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is 
there  too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue- 
caps  more.  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ; 
thy  Other's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news  : 
you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  roackarel. 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a 
hot  June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hokl,  we  shaU  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hunoreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is 
like,  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But, 
tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou 
being  heir  apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out 
three  such  enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas, 
that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art 
thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill 
at  it? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith :  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  ex- 
amine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content. — This  chair  shall  be  my 
state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my 
crown. 
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P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  tiken  for  a  joini-stod.  thy 
^IdeD  Keptra  for  •  leadan  da^er,  and  thy  procioua 
rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  baW  crown ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shall  thou  bo  mored. — Gi^e  mo  ■  cup 
of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyeg  kiok  red,  that  it  may  be 
thouEhc  I  bavs  wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  powon, 
and  I  will  do  it  ia  king  Cambysea'  vein. 


P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal-   And  here  ia  my  speech. — Staai  ande. 


Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  qneen,  for  trickling  t( 
Hoet.  O,  the  lather!  how  he  holds  lua  connte- 


Ftd.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful 
queen. 
Km  team  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Hoil.  O,  Jesu!  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
faaiiotry  players  as  ever  1  see. 

Fal,  Peace,  good  pint-pot!  peace,  good  tickle 
brain ! — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thoi 
apendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  L 
trodden  on,  the  Aster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more 
it  ia  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art 
my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my 
own  opinion;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of  thine 
eye,  and  a  firalisb  hanging  of  thy  netlier  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou  be  son  to  me, 
here  lies  the  point — why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou 
ao  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven 
prove  a  micher,  and  eat  blackberries  1  a  qoealion 
not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a 
thief,  and  take  purses!  a  question  to  be  asked. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often 
heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  laud  by 
the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do 
report,  dotb  defile :  so  doth  the  company  thou  keep- 
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est;  for,  Harry,  now  Ida  not  speak  to  thee  in  driuk, 
but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ;  not  in 
words  only,  but  in  woes  also. — And  yet  there  is  a 
virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  com- 
pany, but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  yonr 

Fal.  A  Roodly  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent; of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  niost 
noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  Gffy, 
or,  by'r  lady,  inclining  to  threescore,  and  now  I 
remember  me,  bU  name  b  FalstalT:  if  that  man 
should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me;  for, 
Harry,  I  gee  virtue  b  hb  looks.  If  then  the  tree 
may  be  known  bj  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the  tree, 
then  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Fabtaif:  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  Attd  tell 
me,  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  bast 
thou  been  this  month ! 

P.  Hen.  Dost  then  speak  like  a  king?  Do  thou 
stand  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  tather. 

Fal.  Depose  me?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely, 
so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up 
by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a  poolter's  hare. 
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P.  Hat.  Well,  here  I  am  Mt 

Fal.  And  here  I  Kand.^-Judga,  jaj  muten. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  HeiTT '.  whence  come  yoa  ? 

FaL  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcfaeap. 

P.  Hat.  The  complaiaU  I  hear  of  tbee  are 
jCnerotu. 

Fal.  'Sbkmd,  mj  lord,  thej  are  &be :— nay,  I'D 
licUe  Ihee  for  h  yooag  prince,  i'  faith.        * 

P.  Hen.  Sweareattjiou,  ungrtck>Dsbo]r?  hence- 
lorth  ne'er  look  on  me.     Thou  art  violently  carried 


away  from  pace:  tfaereiiadenlhaDnuthee,  iothe 
likeaeaa  of  a  fat  old  mao :  a  ton  of  man  i*  thy  con>- 
paoion.  Why  doit  thou  eoorene  with  that  tnuk 
of  huDMim,  that  bolting^butch  of  beaatliiieas,  that 
■woId  parcel  of  dropiiet,  that  huge  bcnnbard  of  tack, 
that  Btulfed  ckmk-bas  of  guta,  that  roaated  Mnnning- 
' with  the  pudding  in  hia  belly,  that  reverend 


*  capon  and  eat  itt  wherein  cuaning,  bat  in  craft  } 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  I  wherein  vitlainoua, 
but  in  all  things  T  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

FaL  I  would  your  grace  would  lake  me  with 
joa  :  whom  meaoi  your  grace  T 

P.  Htn.  That  villainons  abominable  mialeader 
of  youth,  Falatalf,  that  old  white-beaided  Satan. 

Pal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  doat. 

Fal.  ButtoMy.Iknonmoreharminhimtbanin 
mywlf;  were  to  aay  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is 
nu.the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it: 
but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  whoremaster, 
'hat  I  utterly  deny.  If  aack  and  sugar  be  a  foult, 
Uod  help  the  wicked  !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  ba  a 
an,  then  many  an  oldhost  that  I  know,  is  damned: 
if  lobe  tat  be  to  be  hated,  thenPhanoh's  lean  kine 
are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banieh  Peto, 
banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack 
falitsIT,  kind  Jack  Faktaff,  true  Jack  Falstalf,  val- 
■sot  Jack  Falstalf,  and.  therefore  more  valianl,  be- 
ing, u  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstalf,  bauish  Dot  him  thy 
Harry's  company,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  com- 
pany: banish  plump  Jack,  and  banisn  all  the  world. 


P.  Hen.  1  do,  I  will.  [A  htoeJnng  heard. 

[£z«unf  HotUii,  and  Babdolph. 
Re-enter  Bakdolph,  running. 
Bard.  O'.  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  sheriff,  with  a 
moat  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue !  playont  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  ny  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstalf. 

Re-enUr  Hotttst. 

Host.  O  Jesu  !  my  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

P.  Hrn.  Heieh,  heigh!  the  devil  rides  upon  a 
tiddle-stick.     What's  the  matter  I 

Hisl.  The  sheriff  and  alt  the  watch  are  at  the 
door:  they  are  come  to  search  the  house.  Shall  1 
let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Doat  thou  hear.  Hall  never  call  a  trno 
piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad, 
without  seeming  so  1 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  toward,  without  in- 

Fal.  1  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  deny  the 
sherilf,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  become  not  ■ 
cart  aa  well  a*  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bring- 
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BCENT,    IT. 


ing  up !     I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a 
halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen,  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras: — ^the 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true 
&ce,  and  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  Pll  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  qll  but  the  Prince,  and  Peto. 

P.  Hen*  Call  in  the^heriff. 

Enter  Sheriff,  and  Carrier, 

Now,  master  sherifT,  what*s  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.  A  hue  and  ciy 
Hath  followM  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher,  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious 
lord; 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Car,  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen,  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here. 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  wonJ  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  chargM  withal : 
And  so,  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  house. 

Sher,  I  will,  my  lord.     There  are  two  gentle- 
men 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  mnrks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these 
men, 
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He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewelL 

Sher,  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen,  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o^cfeck. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff,  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen,  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  m 
PauPs.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

Peto.%Falstaff! — ^&st  asleep  behind  the  ams, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  brea^. 
Search  his  pockets. — [Peto  searches,] — What  hast 
thou  found  ? 

Peto,  Nothing  but  papers,  my  k)rd. 

P.  Hen,  Let*s  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Peto,  Item,  A  capon, 2s.  2d. 

Item,  Sauce, 4d. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons, 5s,  Sd. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper, 2s,  6d^ 

Itent,  Bread, oh. 

P.  Hen,  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennywmlii 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — What 
there  is  else,  keep  close :  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage. There  let  him  sleep  till  day.  1*11  to  the 
court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  V\\  procure  this  &t 
rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death  will 
be  a  march  of  twelve-score.  The  money  sbaJH 
be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me 
betimes  in  the  morning;  and  so  good  morrow, 
Peto. 

Peto,  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.       [Exeunt. 


^M 


fe^r-*j''-.'s 


ff. 


•A. 


EnltT  HoTSPCB,  WoBCMTM,  MoHTiMEa,  and 
Ulehdowek. 

Hforl,  These  promises  are  bir,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  indnctioD  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Mot.  Lord  Mortiiner,  and  cousin  Olendower,  will 
jon  ait  down? — And,  uncle  Worceiter. — A  plague 
npon  it !     I  have  (brgot  the  map. 

QUnd.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
Por  by  that  name  aa  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  apeak  of  you, 

Hii  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh 
He  wiahelb  jou  in  heaven. 

Hoi,  And  you  in  hell,  ns  oft  aa  hs  hears  Otven 
Gleodower  spoke  of. 

Qlcnd.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  tiery  shapes, 
Uf  burning  cresset! ;  and  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Sbak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hoi.  Why,  «o  it  would  have  done  at  the  same 
seMon,  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kilten'd,  though 
yoniielf  bad  nerer  been  bom. 

Glead.  I  say,  tbs  earth  did  Bhake  when  I  was 

Hot.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  mppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 
.  GUitd.  The  heavens  were  all  on  lire ;  the  earth 
did  tremble. 
Hot.  O '.  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 
on  tin, 


In  strange  eruptions:  oft  the  teeming  esrlh 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
^  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement  striving. 
Shakes  the  okl  beldiime  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  lowera.     At  your  birth, 
Otu'  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

OUiid.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
j  To  tell  you  once  again, — thiit  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  hanveu  was  full  of  liery  shnpcn; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  marh'd  me  extraordinary. 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
[  nm  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That    chides    the   banks  of   England,    Scotland, 

Wiiles,— 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  rend  la  me? 
And  bring  him  out,  thnt  is  but  woman's  son. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experimenta. 

Hot.    I  think,  there  ia  no  man  speaks   better 
Welsh. 
I'll  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make  him 

Glrnd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vaaty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
I  But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  T 
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Qlend.  Why,  I  cao  teach  you,  cousin,  to  com- 

maud  the  devil. — 
Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil, 
Ry  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  rU  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

MotL  Come,  come ; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Qlend*  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom*d  Severn,  have  I  sent  him. 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

HoU  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  ^scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Olend.  Come,  here's  the  map :  shall  we  divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mori.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assigned  : 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Olendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  renmant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn, 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth, 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power. 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days. — 
Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together. 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

OUnd.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords ; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave; 
For  there  wUl  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton 
here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
ril  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up. 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend,  Not  wind  ?  it  shall ;  it  must :  you  see, 
it  doth. 

Mortn  Yea,  but  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent,  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  frt>m  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot  ril  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Olend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Olend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Olend.  Why,  that  wiU  I. 
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HoL  Let  me  not  understand  you  then : 

Speak  it  in  Webh. 

Olend.  I  can  speak  En^ish,  lord,  as  well  as  you, 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  En^ish  court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  fr-amed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  mtty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

HoL  Marnr,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 
I  had  rather  oe  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  woukl  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poedy. 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuflSing  nag. 

Olend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care, 

ril  give  thrice  so  much  hnd  to  any  well-deserving 

friend ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Olend.  The  moon  shines  lair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,  and  withal. 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Exit. 

Mort.  Fie,  cousin  Percy!  how  you  crose  my 
fiither. 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies : 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  gHffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  fiuth.    I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried,  **  humph,"  and 

**  well,"  »•  go  to," 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.    O !  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  guiick  in  a  windmill,  fiir. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  '^ 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natuml  scope. 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith*  he  does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  ofb,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wot.  In  frtith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame. 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fiiult : 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage, 

blood. 
And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you. 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 
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The  least  of  whicfa.  haunting  a  nobleman, 
LoaMh  men's  hearts,  and  leavM  behind  a  Main 
UpoD  the  b«BUtf  of  all  parta  beaidaa, 
BegniUng  tbem  of  commendatioo. 
Hot.    Well,  1  am  achool'd :   good 


Re-enter  QLEnDOwza,  vnlh  the  Ladiu. 


Glend.  My  daughter  weepa :  aha  will  tut  pait 
with  JDU, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too ;  she'll  to  the  wars. 
Mart-  Good  lather,  tell  her,  that  (he,  and  mj 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  ia  four  conduct  ipeedity. 

[GLBftnoWEB  tpeait  to  her  in  Weidt,  and  Ae 
aiuveri  him  in  Iht  (ante. 


OUnd.  She'i  deaperate  hers ;   a  peeviah  aalf- 
will'd  harlotry,  one 
That  DO  perauaaioD  can  do  good  upon. 

[She  tpeala  to  Moktimer  in  WelA. 

Mori.  1  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Wekfa 

Whkh  thou  pourest  down   from   these   swelling 

heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and,  but  for  shame. 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[She  tptakt  agtUn. 
I  understand  thy  luiset,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation  : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  1  have  leam'd  thy  langoage ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  dittie*  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  &ir  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  nnsbing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Qlend.  Nay,  if  yon  melt,  then  will  she  run  n»d. 
\She  »peaki  again. 


Mart.  O !  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 

OUnd,  She  bids  yon  on  the  wanton  rushea  Iny 
yon  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  npcm  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  plesteui  yon. 
And  on  your  eye-ltdi  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  yoor  blood  with  pleasing  heanneaa ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
Aa  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  ni^U, 
"The  boar  before  the  heaTenly-hamess'd  team 
Begina  hia  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mori.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit,  and  hear  her 


By  that  time  wilt  our  bodi,  I  ^nk,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so; 
And  those  muBicians  that  shsll  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and  attend. 

Hoi.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying 
down :  Come,  qolck,  qukk ;  that  I  may  hy  my 
head  in  tbr  lap. 

Lady  F.  Oiy.ymffddy  gaoae.   [TTie Miuic playi. 

Hot.    Now   I   perceira,  the   deril   understands 
Welsh; 
And  'tis  no  niarvel 
By'r  lady,  bo's  a  gi 
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Lady  P.    Then,  should  yoa  be  nothing  but 
musical, 
For  you  are  altogether  go?emed  by  humours. 
Lie  still,  ye  thie^  and  hear  the  lady  sing 
In  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl 
in  Insh. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot,  Neither ;  *tis  a  woman^s  fault. 

Lady  P.  Now,  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  !  she  sings. 

(A  Welsh  Song  by  Lady  M. 
*11  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !    'Heart !  you 
swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.      Not  you,  in 
good  sooth ;  and,  as  true  as  I  live ;  and,  as  Crod 
shall  mend  me ;  and,  as  sure  as  day  : 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good-mouth-fillins  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.     An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 
,   away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when 
ye  will.  [Exit. 

Glend.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as 
slow. 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn :  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
1\>  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales ^  and  Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave.     The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  I,  ' 

Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near  at 

hand. 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

[  Exeunt  Lards. 
I  know  not  whether  Gk>d  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengemen);  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  Uiy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe,  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punish  my  mbtreadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such   bare,  such  lewd,  such   mean 

attempts. 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  gnijfted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 
And  hold  Uieir  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 
P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would,  I 
could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  ef  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 
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As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd. 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear. 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Ha^  fiiulty  wander'd,  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 
K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee ! — ^yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  aflfections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 

?uite  from  the  flight  of  aU  thy  ancestors, 
hy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  bkxxl : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  &11. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company. 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 
But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  wouM  tell  their  children,  "  This  is  he  :** 
Others  would  say, — "Where?  which  is  Boting- 

broke  ?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  comtesy  from  heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts,' 
Loud  shouU  and  salutations  from  their  moudis. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state. 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  bum'd :  carded  his  state ; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools ; 
Had  his  great  name  profiined  with  their  scores ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
EnfeoflTd  himself  to  popularity : 
That  beioe  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes. 
They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Aflford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty. 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes ; 
But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down, 
Slept  in  his  &ce,  and  render'd  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg*d,  and  Ml 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege. 
With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 
But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 
Which  now  doth  that  J  would  not  have  it  do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  teodemeat. 
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P.  Ben.  I  ■hall  hereafter,  my  thiice-grackmibml, 
B«  more  mjielf. 

K.  Hen.  For  dl  the  world, 

Al  tbou  art  to  this  bonr,  was  Richard  then, 
When  I  from  France  Mt  ibot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Fercj  now. 
Now  hy  n\f  scepter,  and  mj  sou!  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthj  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thoa  die  shadow  of  soccessioD ; 
For  of  DO  right,  nor  colour  liks  to  right, 
He  doth  fin  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm. 
Turns  bead  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws, 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  f  ean  thao  thou, 
Leads  aocient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 


To  bloody  battles,  and  to  braising  arms. 

What  never-dying  honour  halh  he  got 

Against  renowned  Douglaa  ;  whose  nigh  deeds, 

Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 

Holds  from  all  soldierB  chief  majority. 

And  militaty  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chriat. 

Thrice  bath  this  H  otspur.  Mars  in  swathing  clothes. 

This  in&nt  warrior,  in  hia  enterprizes 

Discomfited  great  Douglas;  ta'en  him  once. 

Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 

To  Rll  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  shake  the  peace  and  safe^  of  our  throne. 

Andnhatsayyoutothb?  Percy, NonbiunberlaDd, 
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The  arcUnahop's  gtmce  of  York,  Dongha,  Mortimer, 

Cspitnlate  against  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy! 

Thon  that  art  likp  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  Bpleen, 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  aad  court'sy  at  his  frowns, 

To  show  how  much  thon  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  Gitd  it  so: 
And  Ood  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Yoor  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  ^orious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 


And  stun  my  favonn  in  a  bloody  mask, 

Which,  wish'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  widi  it. 

And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 

That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 

This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 

'Would  ihey  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 

My  shames  redoubled '.  for  the  time  will  come. 

That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 

Hia  gk>rious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  hat  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 

And  1  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 

That  he  shall  render  every  dory  up. 

Yea,  even  the  slightest  wordiip  of  his  time. 

Or  1  will  taar  the  reckoning  from  hia  heart,  ■ 
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This,  in  the  name  of  Grod,  I  promise  here : 
The  which,  if  He  be  pleasM,  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve   • 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
[f  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths. 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this ! 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

Blunt.  ^  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word. 
That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rebels  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offer*d  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth 
to-day, 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth ;  and,  Harry,  vou 
Shall  march  through  Glostenhire ;  by  which  account, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let*s  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boards 

Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstaff,  and  Baroolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 
this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ? 
Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  fike  an  old  lady*s 
kx>se  gown :  I  am  wither*d  like  an  old  apple-John. 
Well,  m  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in 
some  liking ;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and 
then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  hocse.  The  in- 
side of  a  church !  Company,  villainous  company, 
h&ih  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it. — Come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  meny.  I  was  as  virtuously  given 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be;  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little ;  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter— of 
an  hour;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three  or 
four  times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass ;  and 
now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  oi  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat«  sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass ;  out  of  all  reason- 
able compass,  sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  V\i  amend 
my  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee : 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fal.  No ;  Til  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good  use  of 
it  as  many  a  roan  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  nu- 
menlo  mori :  I  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  ufjon 
hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there 
he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.    If  thou  wert 
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any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  five : 
my  oath  should  be.  By  this  fire,  that's  God's  angel : 
but  thou  art  altogether  given  over,  and  wert,  indeed, 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  &ce,  die  son  of  utter  dark- 
ness. When  thou  ran'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  nig^ 
to  catch  my  hone,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadat  bMo 
an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  pur- 
chase in  money.  O !  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph, 
an  everlasting  bonfire-light.  Thou  hast  saved  me 
a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walkitig  with 
thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern :  but 
the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have  bought 
me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chandler's 
in  Europe.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of 
yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years : 
God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood !  I  would  my  face  were  in  yonr 
beUy. 

Pal.  (}od-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be 
heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partiet  the  hen  ?  have  you  in- 
quired yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why,  sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  sir 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ? 
I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  hus- 
band, man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant: 
the  titiie  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess :  Bardolph  was  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hair ;  and  I'll  be  sworn,  my  pocket 
was  picked.     Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;  go. 

Host.  Who  I  ?  No.  I  defy  thee :  God's  lig^ ! 
I  was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  €k>  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

HosL  No,  sir  John ;  you  do  not  Imow  me,  sir 
John  :  I  know  you,  sir  John  :  you  owe  me  money, 
sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me 
of  it.     I  bought  you  a  dossen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of 
eisht  shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  be- 
sides, sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and 
money  lent  vou,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

FaL  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas !  he  is  poor :  he  hatli  nothing. 

Fal.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  fiice;  what 
call  you  rich?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks.  I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will 
you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket 
picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather'St 
worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How !  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup ; 
'Sblood !  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  lika 
a  dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  marching.  Fait 
STAFF  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his  truncheon^ 
like  a  fife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
'i  fiiith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-&shion  7 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly! 
How  does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well :  he  is 
an  honest  man. 
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Ht*t.  Good  mf  lord,  he«r  me. 

Fal.  Pr'Tthee  let  her  atone,  end  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  NfeM  thou,  Jack  ! 

Fal.  The  other  ntght  I  fell  asleep,  here,  behind 
the  mjTW,  and  had  vnj  pocket  picked ;  thk  house  is 
turned  bawdy-house  ;  they  pick  pocket*. 

P.  Hen..  What  didst  tfaou  low,  Jack  1 

Fal.  Wilt  thoD  belieTe  me,  Hal  1  three  or  fonr 
bonds  of  fort  J  pouadt  a-piece,  and  a  aeol  ring  of  mj 
paiid&ther's. 


P.  Hen.  A  trifle  ;  tome  eight-penny  matter. 

Hott,  So  I  told  him,  mj  lord ;  and  1  said  I  heoid 
your  grace  say  so ;  and,  my  lord,  be  speaks  moM 
vilely  of  yuu,  like  ■  fbul-moutfaetl  man  as  ho  is,  and 
laid,  he  would  cudgel  yon. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  T 

Hott.  There's  neither  fiiith,  truth,  nor  wotnan- 

Fat.  There's  no  more  faith  io  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 


•  drawn  fox  ;  and  fbr  womanhood,  maid  Marian 
may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  Oo, 
you  thing,  go. 

Hott.  Say,  what  thine?  what  thing? 

Fal.  Whatthiug!  wby,athingtothBnkGodon. 

Hott.  I  am  DO  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
Ibon  should'st  know  it :  I  am  on  honest  man's 
wife ;  and,  setting  thy  knighlfaood  aside,  thou  art  a 
knave  to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Hoit.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  ItnaTe  tbou  ? 

Fal.  What  beast  T  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John :  why  an  otter  1 

Fal.  WhyT  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Holt,  Thonart  annnjust  maninsayingso:  thou 
w  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  tfaou  knave 
ibDa! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  be 
•landers  thee  most  grossly. 

Hott.  So  be  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  (his 
Mher  day,  you  ought  him  a  tnousand  poDod. 


P.  Hen.  Sirrah  !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound  ? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal!  a  million:  tby  love 
is  worth  a  million ;  tbou  oweit  me  thy  love. 

Hott.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and 
said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  T 

Bard.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea ;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  'tis  copper;  darest  thou  be-M 
good  as  thy  word  now  I 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  rhou  art  but 
man,  I  dare;  but  as  thou  art  prince,  1  fear  thee,  aa 
1  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  wbelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion. 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion. 
Dost  thou  think.  I'D  fear  thee  as  1  fear  thy  fctherl 
nay,  nn  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my  gin3le  break  ! 

P.  Hen.  O!  if  it  should,  how  would  fty  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees!  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  fbr 
faith,  troth,  nor  honesty,  in  Ibts  boaom  of  Uiine; 
it  is  filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Cbaive  an 
honest  woroan  with  picking  thy  pocket !    Why, 
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thou  whoreson,  impudent,  emboraed  rascal,  if  ihera 
wereHn;  thing  ID  thy  pocket  but  tavern  reckonings, 
memorandanu  of  biwdj-boiises,  and  one  poor  pen- 
nj-worthof  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  kwe winded; 
if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  oOier  inju- 
ries but  these,  I  am  a  villain :  and  yet  you  will 
stand  to  it;  yon  will  not  pocket  up  wrong.  Art 
thou  not  ashamed'? 

Fat.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hat  ?  thou  knowest  in  the  | 
state  of  ianocency,  AdJun  fall;  end  what  should  i 
poor  Jack  FalstafT  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  1  i 
Thou  teesti  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and 
therefore  more  frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  ' 
(Mcked  my  pocket  T 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  stoty. 

Fal.  Hoetess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
break&st;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  serrants, 
cherish  thy  gneste:  thoa  »bult  find  me  tractable  to 
any  honest  reason :  thou  seest,  1  am  pacified. — 
StjII  ?— Nay,  pr'ythee,  begone.— [Bji;  Hmtai.]  — 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery,  j 
lad, — bow  is  that  answered  1 

P.  Hat.  O !  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  Mill  be  good 
angel  to  thee. — The  money  is  paid  back  a^n. 

FaL  O :  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  'tis  a 
doi^le  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  frieruls  with  my  &ther,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 
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Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thm 
dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  banda  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  1  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  chai^  a! 
foot. 

Fai.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Wberr 
shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  !  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  theageof  two-and-twenty,  or  thereahoon: 
I  am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thaldMd 
for  these  rebels ;  Uiey  offend  none  but  the  vimwns: 
I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Barxlolph ! 

Bard.  Mykird. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  Jcdin  of  Lsn- 
caster,  to  my  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of 
Westmoreland. — Go,  Peto,  to  horse,  to  hone !  ftr 
then,  and  I,  have  thir^  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinoer- 
time. — Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Templr- 
hall  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;    and  there 

Money,  and  order  fur  their  furnitnro. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 
And  either  they,-  or  we,  must  lower  So. 

[Exeiatt  Pkince,  Poms,  and  Bakdolfh. 
Fal'  Rare  words  1  brave  world  !-~HastMS,  my 
breakfast;  come. — 
O  !  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum.  [EtU- 


ScEHE  I. —  Tht  Rehd  Camp  near  ShrewabuTy. 
Enter  Hotspur,  WoRCMTEm,  and  DocoLAt. 

i£rf.  Well  Mid,  my  Doble  Scot ;  if  speaking  tnith. 
Id  this  fine  age  were  Dot  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
Aa  not  a  soldier  of  this  seaaoti's  ttamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  God,  I  cannot  llHtter :  1  defy 
I'he  tonguea  of  soother*  ;  but  a  brarer  place 
la  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  youreelf. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  tord. 

Doag.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  : 
No  niBii  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tia  well. — 

£«(«r  a  Mutenger,  wiA  Uuert. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  yon. 

Mesa.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 

Hot.    Letters  from  bim !    why  comes  he  not 
himself  ] 

Mtu.  He  caniM  come,  my  lord :  he's  grievous 
sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  bow  bos  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick, 
In  such  a  jnstling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  T 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  T 

Mets.  His  lettera  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  tny  tord. 

Wot.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  hii  bed  1 

Mas,  Hedid.my  lord.fburdays  ere  I  setfbrth; 
Aad  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Wot.   i  would  the  slate  of  time  had  first  been 
whole, 
Ere  be  by  sickness  had  been  visited  : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  DOW  !  droop  now !  this  sickness  doth 

The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize : 

'Tia  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

He  wril«s  me  here, — that  inward  sickness — 

A.nd  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 

So  sooo  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet, 

To  lay  BO  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 

On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 

Vet  doth  he  give  Qs  bold  advertisement. 

That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  ^ou)d  on, 

To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us ; 

For,  as  ho  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 

Because  the  king  is  certainly  poasess'd 

Of  bU  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  iti 

Ifor-  Your  father's  sickuess  is  a  ntaim  to  na. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off : — 
And  yet,  in  &ith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  And  it.— Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  Doe  cast  ?  to  set  *o  rich  a  main 


On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? — 
It  were  not  good ;  be  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 
The  veiy  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Fwth,  and  so  we  should, 

Where  now  remains  a  sv 


A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  b  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

War.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  bad  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  Iqyal^,  end  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  &om  hence. 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  erbitrement. 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  wbeucH 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
This  absence  of  your  lather's  draws  a  curtain. 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  fiir. 

t,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use  : — 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinioD, 
A  iRFger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  esrl  were  here  :  for  men  most  think, 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help, 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsy-larvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  thiuk :  [hero  is  not  such  u 

Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 


Enter  Sir  Ric 


Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  soul. 

yer.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmorettnd,  seven  thousand  strooe. 
Is  marching  bitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  what  more  T 

Ftr.  And  further,  I  have  leam'd, 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  bilherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation.  ■ 

Hoi.  Heshallbswelcome  too.    Where  is  his  son. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff'd  the  world  ande, 
Aud  bid  it  pass? 

ar 
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Fer.  All  fomUfa'd,  all  id  inni. 

All  jdam'd ;  like  Mtridgei  tliat  with  the  wind 
EJftted.  Iik«  eaglss  haviDg  lately  bath'd ; 
QlitteriDe  in  golden  coeta,  like  images; 
Aa  full  of  spirit  u  Che  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeoiu  m  the  bud  at  midsummer; 
WautoD  as  you^fiil  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
Aa  if  an  anget  dropp'd  down  from  [he  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  wilch  the  world  with  noble  horsematubip. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more :  worse  than  the  sun  ir 
March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  aguei.     Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacriGces  id  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  aud  bleeding,  will  wa  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  ait, 
ITp  to  the  ears  iu  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  it  so  oi^, 


Aod  yet  not  oars. — Come,  let  me  taste  my  bom. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Ilsrry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  pert,  till  one  drop  down  a  corae.— 
O,  that  Gleodower  were  come! 

fer.  There  ia  more  ii«ws ; 

I  learn'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 
He  eaonot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hemr  til 
yet. 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  Ihoty  monai. 

Hot.  Wliat  may  the  king's  whole  battle  raadi 

Ver.  To  diirty  thonaand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  : 

My  &tber  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
CoTtie,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying:  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  band,  for  thw  one  lulf  year. 
[Exaait. 
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Scene  II. — A  public  Road  near 

Coeentry. 

Elder  Falstaff,  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coven- 
try :  fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers 
sluUI  march  through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Col- 
field  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  fpvB  me  money,  captaio  1 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Batd.  Iliis  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  hibour; 
and  if  it  make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll 
aoawnr  the  coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto       '  '  ' 
meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain:  farewell.  [Exit.  [ 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers.  Is 


aod  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  end  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's 
sons:  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans;  such  a  com- 
modity of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
aa  a  drum;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I 
pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads, 
and  they  have  bonght  out  their  aervicoa;  and  now 
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my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancieots,  corponb- 
lieutenants,  gentlemeu  of  companies,  slaves  as  lag- 
ged as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  tb« 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such  as,  indewL 
were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serriig- 
men,  younger  sons  to  youneer  brotbera,  revolted 
tepsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fiJlen ;  the  cankenof  a 
calm  world,  and  a  king  peace;  ten  times  more  di>- 
lionourable  ragged  than  an  old  &ced  ancient:  bikI 
such  liave  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  baw 
bonght  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think  that 
I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigala,  latatF 
come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  dralT  sw 
husks.    A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way.  and  loU 
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SCENE  lU. 


me  I  had  unkNuled  all  the  gibbets,  sod  pressed  the 
dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows, 
rn  not  maich  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's 
flat : — nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide'  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  grves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the 
most  of  diem  out  m  fnison.  There*s  but  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  all  my  company :  and  the  half-shirt  is 
two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ;  and 
the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at 
St.  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  oi  Daventry. 
But  that's  dl  one;  they'll  find  linen  enou^  on 
every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Hen ar,  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  bk>wn  Jack!  how  now,  quilt! 

Fal,  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag !  what  a 
devil  dost  thpu  in  Warwickshire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy :  I  thought  your 
honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are 
there  afa-eady.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for 
us  all :  we  must  away  all  night. 

PaZ.  Tut,  never  iear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me, 
Jack ;  whose  fellov^  are  these  Uiat  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen*  I  did  never  see  such  pitiftd  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut!  good  enough  to  toss;  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

Wkst.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where 
they  had  that:  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste : 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped*? 

West.  He  is,  sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.         [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Doi^las,  and 

Vernon. 

HoL  We'll  fig^t  with  him  to-night. 

War.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

HoL  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

War.  Qood  cousin,  be  advis'd :  stir  not  to-night. 

Fer.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  weO. 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life, 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life. 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives  : 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Wliich  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 


Ver.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much. 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impedimonts 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy. 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  Gbd's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[  The  trumpet  sotmds  a  parley: 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  ofifers  from  the  king. 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Hot.  Weloomet  sir  Walter  Blunt ;  and  wouki  to 
God 
You  were  of  our  determination ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservingSt  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  A^nd  Qod  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so. 
So  k)ng  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  ?     If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefii,  and  with  all  speed, 
You  shaU  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these. 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind;  and,  well  we  know,  &e  lung 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  fother,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  worid's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  fiither  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  Grod, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, 
My  &ther,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifbs  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages ;  follow'd  him. 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
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That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commoDwealth ; 
Cries  out  upoD  abases,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  couDtry*s  wrongs;  aod,  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after  he  deposM  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  deprivM  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  taskM  the  whole  state ; 
To  make  that  worse,  sufferM  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  placed, 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag*d  in  Wales, 
There,  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited ; 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  firom  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong. 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  so,  sir  Walter :  we*ll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 
love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  God  you  do !     [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 

House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  o/*  York,  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief. 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal : 
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This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directeid.  If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  baste. 

Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbuiy, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  brd  Harry :  and,  I  fear,  dir  Michael 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion, 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower*s  absence  thence. 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too. 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul*d  by  prophecies, 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear: 
There  is  Douglas,  and  lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M.   But  there  is  Mordake,   Vernon,  ford 
Harry  Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  king  bath 
drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt, 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well 
oppos'd. 

Arch.  1  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear, 
And,  to  prevent  the  worsts  sir  Michael,  speed ; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not^  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore,  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  ferewell,  sir  Michael. 

[ExevMl^ 


ScXNK  I. — The  King'*  Camp  near  Shrewsbury.    \ 


U 


fc'iifar  Kin^  Henbt,  Piinee  HtURT,  Prince  Joh; 
r  haneatler.   Sir  Waltek  Blunt,   and  Sir 
<  FALSTArr. 


K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  tbe  sno  begins  to  peer 
Abore  yond'  bnaky  hill :  the  day  loolu  pale 
At  his  diBlemperature. 

P.  /fen.  The  southern  wiod 

Doth  pl>7  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
\iid  by  his  hollow  whietling  in  the  leaves 
Foretels  a  tempest,  sud  a  bluslering  day. 

K.  Hen,  Theu,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  wid. — 

[TrumjMl  toundi. 
Enter  WoacisTEK,  and  Verhok. 
How  now,  my  ford  of  Worcester !  'tis  uot  well. 
That  yon  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  wa  meet.     Yon  have  deceiv'd  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace. 
To  crash  our  old  limbs  iu  ungentle  steel: 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord  ;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  yon  did  give  a  feir  and  natunl  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhol'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  T 

War.  Hear  me,  my  lie^a. 
For  mine  own  port,  1  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lac-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hoars ;  tor,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dbtike. 
K.  Hen.  Vou  hare  out  sought  it!  how  comes  it 

FaL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ehewet,  peace ! 

War.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  &Tonr,  from  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
Aod  yet  I  most  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 


For  you  my  staff  of  oflke  did  I  break 
[n  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  oo  the  way,  and  kiss  year  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place,  end  in  account. 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  ns. 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
Tbat  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state. 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-feirn  right. 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid ;  but,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head. 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king. 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time. 
The  seeming  sufierances  that  you  bad  borne. 
And  the  contrariuus  winds  thst  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  ell  in  England  did  repute  him  dead : 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  foir  advantages. 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  tbe  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doocaster, 
And,  being  fed  by  us.  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
_Useth  the  sparrow,  did  oppress  our  nest. 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight. 
For  fear  of  swallowing  ;  but  with  nimble  wiog 
We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head  ; 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  youraelf, 
By  uukind  usage,  daogerous  countenance. 
And  violation  of  all  &ith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K,  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articu- 
lated, 
Procbim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  charches, 
To  &ce  the  garment  of  rebellioa 
With  some  fine  colonr,  that  may  please  the  eye 
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Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen,  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes. 
This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry. 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  my  father*s  majesty : 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  creat  name  and  estimation. 
And  wUl,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

A.  Hen.  And,   prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we 
venture  thee. 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  TU  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fiur,  take  it  advisedly. 

[Exeunt  Worcester,  and  Vernon. 

P.  Hen,  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K,  Hen,  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge, 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them ; 
And  Qod  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

i  Exeunt  Kino,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 
[al,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  me,  so;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P,  Hen,  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  ihBt 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  fitrewell. 

Fal,  1  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P,  Hen,  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  [Exit. 

Fal,  'Tis  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forwai^ 
with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  *tis  no  mat- 
ter ;  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can 
honour  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No. 
Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour 
hath  no  skUl  in  surgery,  then?  No.  What  is 
honour  ?  A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour  ? 
What  is  that  honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning ! — 
Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth 
he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insen- 
sible, then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  Jive 
with  the  liring  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not 
suffer  it : — therefore,  Pll  none  of  it :  honour  is  a 
mere  scutcheon  and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [Exit, 


Scene  II. — The  Rebel  Camp, 

Enter  Worcester,  and  Vernon. 

Wot,  O,  no!   my  nephew  must  not  know,  vr 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver,  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

War,  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox. 
Who,  ne*er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and  locked  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherished,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew*s  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youdi,  and  heat  of  blood; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern*d  by  a  spleen. 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  &ther*s :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta*en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will.  Til  say,  'tb  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur,  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot,  My  uncle  is  return'd : — Deliver  up 
My  lord  oi  Westmoreland. — Uncle,  what  news? 

Wbr,  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presendy. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug,  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

[Exit. 

Wbr,  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?    Crod  forbid ! 

Wor,  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug,  Arm,  gentlemen !   to  arms !  for  I  havi* 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Heniy*s  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it. 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor,  The  prince  of  Wales  stepped  forth  before 
the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot,  O !  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day, 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !     Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show'd  his  tasking  ?  seem*d  it  in  contempt  ? 

Ver,  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg^d  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man. 
Trimmed  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle. 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
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By  ftin  cBspraking  praise,  nlaed  with  you ; 

And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed, 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself ; 

And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 

As  if  he  master'd  &ere  a  double  spirit. 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 

There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  world, — 

If  he  outhve  the  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope, 

So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
On  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  o'  liberty. 
Bat  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  ymSi  embrace  him  widi  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed! — And,  feUows,  soldiers, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  die  gift  of  tongue, 
Can  fift  your  h\ood  up  with  persuasion. 

EnUr  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen !  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  kmg, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial*s  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  Hve  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us. 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fiiir, 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

HoL  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale. 
For  I  profess  not  talking.    Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
1q  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance  I — Percy ! — and  set  on ! — 
Sonml  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
Por,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shaU 
k  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  trumpets  sauna.     They  embrace, 
^  and  exeunt, 

ScEifc  III. — Plain  near  Shrewsbury, 

Exeursions,  and  Parties  fighting.  Alarum  to 
the  Battle,  Then  enter  Dodolas,  and  Blunt, 
meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  battle  thus 
Thou  crossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug,  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt,  They  tell  thee  true. 

Ihug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 

DOUght 

Thy  likeness;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt,  I  WHS  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ; 
And  thou  shah  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[They  fights  and  Blunt  is  slain. 
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Enter  Hotspue. 

Hot,  O  Dougkis !  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  triumphed  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All*s  done,  all*s  won :  here  breathless 
ties  the  king. 

Hot.  Where?  / 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  fiice  fuD 
well: 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Semblably  ftimishM  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

itot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  aU  his  coats ; 
m  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot,  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums,    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  couM  *scape  shot-fi^e  at  Lon- 
don, I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no  scoring,  but 
upon  the  pate. — Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter 
Blunt : — there's  honour  for  you ;  here's  no  vanity ! 
— I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too : 
€k>d  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight 
than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  raggamuf- 
fins  where  they  are  peppered :  there's  not  three 
of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive,  and  they  are  for 
the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  .  But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Prince  Henet. 

P.  Hen,  What!  stand'st  thou  idle  here?  lend 
me  thy  sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofe  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  yet  unreveng'd.     I  pr'ythee, 
lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal!  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to 
breathe  a  while. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such 
deeds  in  arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have 
paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  b,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  get'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen,  Give  it  me.    What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that 
will  sack  a  cijhr. 

[The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack, 

P,  Hen.  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ? 

[^Throws  it  at  him^  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  he  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 
in  his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me. 
I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  sir  Walter  hath : 
give  me  life ;  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  hon- 
our comes  unlooked  for,  and  there's  an  end.  [Exit, 

Scene  IV. — Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums.    Excursions,    Enter  the  King,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen,  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much. — 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 
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P.  John,  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 
P,  Hen,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 
K,  Hen,  I  will  do  so. — My  lord  of  Westmore- 
land, 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West,   Come,  ray  lord,  Pll  lead  you  to  your 

tent. 
P.  Hen,  Lead  me,  my  lord?     I  do  not  need 
your  help : 
A.nd  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stainM  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels*  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 

P,  John,  We  breathe  too  long. — Come,  cousin 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God*s  sake,  come. 
\^Exeunt  Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 
P,  Hen,  By  Ood  thou  hast  deceived  me,  Lan- 
caster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John, 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  mj  soul. 

K,  Hen,  I  saw  him  hold  lord  rercy  at  the  point, 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P,  Hen,  O !  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  \ExU, 

Alarums,    Enttr  Douglas. 

Dou^,  Another  king!  they  grow  like  Hydra*s 
heads. 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  thos6  colours  on  them  : — what  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit*st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K,  Hen,    The   king .  himself ;    who,   Douglas, 
grieves  at  hearty 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  fidPst  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee  ;  and  defend  thyself. 

Doug,  1  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit. 
And  yet,  in  fiiith,  thou  bear^st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoever  thou  be, 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[  They  fight :  the  Kino  being  in  danger ^ 
enter  Prince  Henry. 

P,  Hen,  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  St^ord,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee. 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[They fight:  DovQhA^ flies, 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  feres  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton ;  Pll  to  Clifton  straight. 

K,  Hen,  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  showM  thou  raak^st  some  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P,  Hen,  O  God !  they  did  me  too  much  injury. 
That  ever  said  I  hearkenM  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  savM  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K,  Hen,  Make  up  to  Clifton :  Pll  to  sir  Nicho- 
las Gkiwsey.  [Exit  King  Henrt. 
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Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot,  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  ait  Harry  Monmoatb- 

P.  Hen,  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  woukl  deny  my 
name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Horry  Percy. 

P.  Hen,  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot,  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  b  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen,  Pll  make,  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from 
thee ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
Pll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot,  1  can  no  k)nger  brook  thy  vanities. 

['Jltey  fight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !    to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  yon 
shall  find  no  boy^s  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;  he  fights  vnth  Falstaff,  trA" 
falls  dovm  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  Doug- 
las.   Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,  Harry!  thou  hast  robb*d   me  of  my 

youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh : — 
But  tliought^s  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's 

fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.     O !  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue. — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for —  [Diei. 

P,  Hen,  Fpr  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee 

well,  great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav*d  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough :  —  this   earth  that  bears  thee 

dead. 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  great  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  fevours  hide  thy  mancled  fkce. 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  1*11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven  : 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  sees  Falstaff  on  the  grottnd^ 
What !  old  acquaintance !  coukl  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?     Poor  Jack,  ferewell : 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
O !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bk)ody  fray. — 
Emboweird  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Exii' 

Fal,  [Rising,]  Embowelled !  if  thou  enaubowel 
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me  to-day,  I'll  pwa  jon  teiTe  to  powdar  me,  and 
eat  me  toe,  to-morrow.  'Sblood!  'twas  time  to 
counterfeit,  or  that  bot  termagiDt  Scot  had  paid 
me  scot  and  lot  too.  CouoterfeitT  1  lie;  I  am  no 
counterfeit :  to  die,  i«  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is 
but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life 
of  a  man  ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man 
thereby  Ureth,  i«  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the  true 


and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  The  better  pan 
of  valour  ia  diKretion,  in  the  which  better  part,  1 
have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds '.  I  am  afraid  of  thb 
gunpowder  Percy,  though  bo  be  dead.  How,  if 
he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  riie}  By  my  &ith, 
I  am  afraid  he  woukl  prove  the  better  connlerfeit. 
Thereforo  I'll  mnke  him  sure ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear 
I  killed  him.     Why  may  not  he  rise,  ai  well  aa  I T 


thisb  come  you  along  with  me. 

[He  lakt*  Hotspur  <m  hit  hack. 

lU-etUar  Prince  Hsriar,  and  Prince  J<MH. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John ;  fidl  bravely  haat 
tbon  flesh'd 
Thy  roaideD  a  word. 

P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  T 

Ihd  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did;  I  uw  bim  dead,  breathless,  and 
bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantaqr 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     1  pr'ythee,  speak  ; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain:  I  am  not  ■  double  mata ; 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalaUlf,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  ia  Percy :  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 
honour,  so;  tfnot,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  bim- 
•elf.  1  kxA  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure 
yon- 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dead. 

Fai.  Didst  thou  1 — Lord,  kird,  how  this  worM  is 
ICiveo  to  lying! — I  grant  you  I  was  down  attd  out 
of  breath,  a^  so  was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an 
iiMtant,  and  Ciught  a  king  hour  b^  Shrewsbuiy 
rlock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so;  if  not.  let  them 
tbu  ihonU  revnrd  valour  bear  the  aia  npon  their 
own  hesdi.    I'll  take  it  npoa  my  death,  I  gave 


him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were 
alive,  and  would  deny  it,  'zounds !  1  would  make 
him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  1 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 
John.— 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  Ibo  hapi^est  terms  1  have. 

[A  Retreat  u  aounded. 
The  trumpet  souitds  retreat ;  the  day  ia  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Hebrt,  and  Prince  Jonn. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  aa  they  aay,  for  reward.     He 

that  rewards  me,  Ood  reward  him !    If  I  do  grow 

great,  I'll  grow  less ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  nek. 

and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  ^ould  do. 

[Hxit,  hearing  off  the  Body- 

ScKBt  V Another  part  of  Ote  Field. 

The    Tntmpel*    tound.      Enter    King   Hehbt, 

Prince  Henbt.  Prince  John,  Webtmo belaud. 

and  othera,  with  WoBcta-rKii,  and  Vkrhou, 

pritoneri. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. — 
Ill-spinted  Worcester,  did  we  not  aend  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you? 
And  wonld'st  tfaou  turn  our  otfera  contrary  T 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  I 
Three  koidits  upon  our  par^  slain  to-day, 
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A  Doble  obH,  and  many  k  creature  ebe. 
Hid  been  alive  tlus  boor. 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  badat  tralj  borne 
Betwixt  our  armiea  true  intalligence. 

Wot.  What  I  have  done,  my  aafety  nrg'd  me  to, 
And  1  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  tails  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 

0th er  ofienderi  we  will  pause  upon. — 

{Ertunt  Worcester,  and  Vebnoh, 
guarded. 
How  fftee  the  field  T 
P.  Hen.  The  Dobla  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he 

The  foitune  of  the  day  quite  tnm'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  fbot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  reet ; 
Aod  fiilling  from  a  bill  he  waa  so  brnia'd. 
That  the  punaers  took  him.     At  my  tent 
The  Dougloa  is,  and  I  beseech  yonr  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  rH  my  heart. 
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P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  LaiMUter,  to  jn 


Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free  i 
His  TBiour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  tausht  us  how  to  cherish  auch  high  deedi, 
£ven  in  ue  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  fi>r  this  hi^  coor- 

Which  I  shall  give  sway  immediately. 

K.  Hen.   Then   this  remains, — that  we  drride 
our  power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  couud  Westmoreland, 
Tonards  York  shall  bend  you,  vrith  your  deareil 

To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prslate  Scroop, 
Who,  aa  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms  : 
Myself,  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  toward*  WttM. 
To  fight  with  Olendower  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  anch  uiother  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  ftir  is  done, 
Let  US  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.   [Erfaat 
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ACT  I.— ScBHB  I. 

"No  mart  tkt  thinly  iktkako  oJ  Ait  toil,"  etc. 
"When  ShMkeapesre  wrote  tlii*  lino,  he  had  (Mb- 
lone  nggesra)  a  penonificatioQ  of  F.ngtand  in  hu  mini. 
Bf  '  Ihtnty  entisnce '  he  meant  (4iri(ji  nutitA,  and  for- 
giniag^  th&l  he  bnil  given  no  more  of  the  penonificaUon 
Umi  the  allniion  to  Uie  mouth,  he  added  the  next  line— 


nf  a  pausge  that  baa 


BballduibiirUpiw 
Thi>  Hema  the  nataral  e 
eicitfd  mnch  diipute. 
trantt,  and  mlwequBntly  adopted  a  cmnjecture  bjr  M. 
Maaon,  thai  it  wai  a  miiprint  for  Erinni/:  than  which 
few  thinea  cuold  be  mire  onlihetf.  Coleridge  thought 
Tbeobald'a  interpretation  right,  that  'thiraty  entrance' 
SKUit  the  dry  penelnbilitjr  nf  the  aoil :  and  be  added, 
'  (he  obacnri^  of  thii  psawge  ia  of  the  BhakeapeKTSOD 

"  In  the  Yanoram  editiotu  of  Shakeapeare,  except 
Mlkme'a,  of  1321,  we  have  thia  correction  of  the  text: — 

HomonlhelhlntTfrfiiajFtafthla  loil. 
'  Erionya,'  according  to  Monck  Msaon.  ia  the  Fury  of 
Diteord.  He  givea  exsrrple*  of  the  nao  of  the  name 
&Dm  Virgil,  Ldcui,  eukI  Statiu*.  But  aacb  a  change  ia 
baaide  the  proper  datj  of  an  editor,  whoae  buaineu  ia 
•ot  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  hia  author,  but  to 
siplain  what  ne  haa  written.  '  Eutraace'  could  not  be 
a  miiprint  fur  ErinHyi;  the  worda  coald  not  be  cod- 
faandnl  by  a  transcriber: — nor  could  the  ear  miatake 
the  one  for  ibe  olhcr.  The  firat  conjecture  of  Stevena, 
that  the  word  waa  ntranli,  came  within  the  proper  line 
of  editorial  emendation  ; — the  auggeation  of  Douce,  (en- 
'rai/j,)  ia  not  far  beyond  it.  But  why  ia  the  original 
text  to  be  diaturbed  at  all  T— 

EUiill  daub  ber  lipi  wllh  bet  own  ebUdren'*  blood— 
i>  aomewhat  obacure;  but  the  obacarity  is  perfectly  in 


OKiDlb  of  Ihj*  earth  ahall  daub  her  lips  with  the  blood 
of  her  own  children,'  we  ahnnld  find  little  more  diffi- 


n  childi 
caln  than  with  the  , 
Fubabl;  in  Shakeepeare'i 


from  ihv  hand.'    The  t 
convertible  even  now^ 


hofa 


er,  fur  the 


"  Or,  iuppoee  the  word  turfaee  atood  in  the  place  of 
'  entrance  — for  ai  the  surface  ia  the  outward  part  ao  b 
the  entrance— the  difficulty  ia  leaaened.  '  No  niore  tbia 
■oil  shall  daub  her  bps'  is  clear:—'  No  mora  the  tbinty 
■ur&ce  of  this  soil  ahall  daub  her  lip*,'  ia  equally  clear. 
The  only  difficulty,  then,  ia  in  taking  '  entrance'  lu 
moan  atrfact.  H  we  look  at  the  whole  paaaage  sa  an 
impflraooation  of  '  soil,'  (earth,  moiktr  earth,)  little  r^ 
mama  to  be  ex|ilained  or  gnoaaed  at." — Knioht. 

TOf  bnlhoi'*  blood,  Uie  Ihlnt;  earth  baa  dmnk— 
isaparallelpanagBof  HiNBT  VI.  (Part  lII.,)con&^ll- 
iDg  thiaaenM. 

"  —  a  power  ef  Engliih  ikall  Ke  Lett" — Steveni 
aaya,  "To  ttoy  a  power  'as  far  aa  to  the  aejiulchreof 
Chriat,'  ia  an  expression  quite  unexampled,  if  not  coi^ 
mpl ;"  and  he  proposes  to  read  Itad.  To  this,  GifTard 
("  Notes  on  Ben  Jonsou'')  replies: — "  The  exprenion  ia 
neither  unexampled  nor  corrupt,  bnl  good  authorized 
English.  One  instance  of  it  ia  before  me: — '  Scipio,  be- 
fore he  Itvicd  hia  force*  la  Ibe  wallea  of  Carthage,  giiTe 
bia  Boldier*  the  print  of  the  citia  in  a  cake  to  be  de- 
voured.'—(Cos  so  m's  School  of  Mme,  15B7.") 

" — /ormarding  thit  dear  iiPiDiurce" — i.e.  Exfe- 
dUion.     Shakespeare  often  uses  "expedient"  tor  eipe- 

the  same  sense  aa  aboTi;,     Aderwards. 
i.  scene  3,)  we  have  expcdiiion  instead 


in  this  play,  (i 


of  Iht  chaTgf"—To  "limifii  torff/nf; 
and  therefore  the  "  limits  of  the  charge  "  may  be  the  cal- 


would  read  hak'd;  but  "  balk'd,"  wfaich  means  laid  ap 
in  A  ridge,  or  hillock,  iacorrect:  and  all  the  old  editions 
concur  in  to  printing  it.  "  Balk"  ia  the  old  Engliah  of 
Chaucer,  and  still  locally  in  use.  for  a  ridge  or  range  of 
hillocks,  like  that  made  by  the  plough. 
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"  —  the  prisonertf 
Which  he  in  this  tulventure  hath  »urpri2*df 
To  hit  amn  use  he  keeps"  etc. 

**  Percy  had  an  exclusive  right  to  these  prisonera,  ex- 
cept the  Earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man 
who  had  taken  any  captive,  whose  redemption  did  not 
exce<»d  ten  thousand  crowns,  had  him  clearly  to  himself 
to  acquit  or  ransom  at  his  pleasure.  But  Percy  could 
not  refuse  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  the  king ;  for.  being  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  (son  to  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
brother  to  King  Robert  III.,)  Henry  might  justly  claim 
him  by  his  acknowledged  military  prerogative." — 
Stktxns. 

" — in  aU  aspects" — "Aspects"  was  generally  ac- 
cented, in  the  age  of  Elizabetn,  as  here,  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. The  allusion  is  to  the  &miliar  false  science  of 
astrology.  The  uncle  is  spoken  of  as  the  star  that  shed 
its  evil  aspects  on  Hotspur's  conduct. 

"  —  PRUNE  himself" — The  metaphor  is  borrowed 
from  falconry.  A  hawk  is  said  to  "prune"  herself 
when  she  picks  off  the  loose  feathers,  and  smooths  the 
rest :  it  is  applied  to  other  birds,  and  is  perhaps  so  fa- 
miliar as  harcily  to  require  a  note.  It  is  thus  found  in 
Greene's  "  Metamorphosis,"  (1613:)— 

Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  eo. 
Milton  uses  to  plume  in  the  same  sense : — 

She  phtmet  her  feaUiers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

"  For  more  is  to  be  saidy  and  to  be  donCf 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered." 

That  is,  It  is  out  of  anger,  (in  consequence  of  anger,^ 
that  I  cannot  now  speak  of  much  whicn  should  be  said 
and  done  in  this  matter. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  *  that  tpandering  knight  so  fair* " — These  words 
seem  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  popular  ballad,  or  poem, 
founded  on  the  romance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun^  who, 
when  Don  Quixote  disputed  with  the  Curate  which  was 
the  better  knight,  Palmerin  of  England  or  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  was  maintained  by  master  Nicolas,  the  barber- 
surgeon,  to  be  that  knight  to  whom  "  none  ever  came 
up.  The  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun  were 
translated  into  English,  in  158.5;  and  the  renowned 
worthy  is  described  not  only  as  a  "  wanderer,"  but  as 
"  most  excellently  fair."  Falstaff*s  allusion  would  be 
understood  by  Shakespeare's  audience ;  nor  would  they 
object  to  the  sun  being  represented  as  a  wanderer,  ac- 
cording to  the  long-received  iheoir  which  the  discove- 
ries of  Copemik  had  scarcely  then  shaken.  Douce 
thinks  the  allusion  was  to  a  spiritual  romance,  translated 
from  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  "Wandering 
Knight ;"  and  which  may  have  suggested  to  Bunyan  the 
idea  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

"  —  squires  of  the  night's  bodi/" — i  e.  Let  not  us, 
who  are  body  squires  to  the  night,  (i.  e.  adorn  the 
night,)  be  called  a  disgrace  to  the  day.  To  take  away 
the  beauty  of  the  day  may  probably  mean  to  disgrace 
it.  A  "squire  of  the  body*  originally  signiBed  the  at- 
tendant of  a  knight.  It  became  afterwards  the  c^mt 
term  for  a  pimp.  Falstaff  puns  on  the  words  knight , 
"  night,"  ana  beauty^  (quasi  booty.) 

"  —  *  lay  by* " — i.  e.  Stop,  stand,  be  quiet :  apparently 
known  as  the  highwayman's  phrase  of  the  time. 


"  — '  bring  in* " — The  call  to  the  drawers  for  more 
wine. 

"  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  castlk" — 
These  words  have  been  the  text  for  many  pages  of 
learned  controversy.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Singer 
for  the  following  clear  and  brief  summary  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  stood  twenty  years  ago : — 

"  This  passage  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  reference 
to  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Rowe  says  that 
there  was  a  tradition  that  the  part  of  Falstafl'  was  origi- 
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nally  written  by  Shakespeare  under  that  name.  FnDer. 
in  his  '  Church  History,'  (book  iv.  page  168,)  mentiaii» 
this  change  in  the  following  manner  :—>' Stage  poe(» 
have  themselves  been  very  bold  with,  and  others  twt 
merry  at,  Uie  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom 
they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion,  a  jovial  royster, 
ana  a  coward  to  boot.  The  best  is,  Sir  John  Falstaff 
hath  relieved  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  <A 
late  is  substituted  buffoon  in  his  place.'  In  oonfirma- 
tion  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  Falstaff's 
speeches,  in  the  first  edition,  has  Old.  instead  of  Falsi- 
prefixed  to  it ;  and  in  the  epilo^e  to  the  second  part 
of  Kino  Henrt  IV.  the  Poet  makes  a  kind  of  retracta- 
tion for  having  made  too  free  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle'ii 
name — '  Where,  for  any  thine  I  know,  Falstaff  shall 
die  of  a  sweat,  unless  he  be  kmed  with  your  hard  opin- 
ions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  tkt 
man*  Add  to  this,  that  Nathaniel  Field,  in  his  '  Amends 
for  Ladies,'  (1618,)  alludes  to  Falstaff's  de6nition  of 
honour,  in  the  following  words,  which  he  attribates  to 
Oldcastle : — 

Did  you  never  see 

The  play  where  the  fat  knii^ht,  hight  OidcastU^ 
Did  tell  jou  truly  what  this  honour  was  } 

Field,  who  was  a  player,  was  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  mistaken,  or  to  have  confounded  characters.  It  \* 
true  that  in  the  old  play  of  *  Kin^  Henry  V.,'  which  had 
been  exhibited  before  1589,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  a 
character,  and  fills  the  place  of  Falstaff  as  companioD  to 
the  prince  in  his  revels  and  his  robberies.  But  as  Shake- 
speare took  the  hint  from  the  old  play,  why  might  he 
not  take  the  name  also  ?  and  change  it  when  he  found 
that  he  was  injuring  a  worthy  person ;  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  queen,  (as  it  nas  been  said,)  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Cobham.  Weaver  describes  Old- 
castle, as  Shakespeare  does  Falstaff,  to  have  been  tlK> 
page  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Old- 
castle is  alluded  to  as  the /a/  knight^  in  other  old  book». 
Against  the  weight  of  all  this  evidence  Stevens  and  Ma- 
lone  have  contended;  but,  as  Reed  justly  observeo, 
*  they  have  opposed  conjecture  and  inference  alone — 
conjecture  very  ingeniously  suggested,  and  inference 
very  subtilly  extracted ;  but  weighing  nothing  agaiitft 
what  is  equivalent  to  positive  evidence.'  The  reader 
will  find  the  whole  voluminous  controversy  at  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  King  Hinrt  IV.,  in  Boswell's  edi- 
tion."— Singer. 

But  the  controversy  was  not  thus  closed.  Nares 
(Glossary)  and  Knight  still  maintain  that "  old  lad  of  the 
castle  '*  was  a  familiar  appellation,  perhaps  (as  Fanner 
thought)  "  lad  of  Castile,"  (Casdlian ;)  but  taken  in  a 
convivial  sense,  as  we  should  now  say  old  buck.  Shake- 
speare's contemporary,  Gabriel  Harvey,  has  a  passage 
which  confirms  this  opinion,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  old 
lads  of  the  castle  with  their  rapping  bable,  roaring  boys.*" 
The  controversy  has  been  recendy  renewed  oy  Mr. 
Halliwell,  in  a  curious  and  learned  pamphlet,  (London, 
1841.)  Mr.  Collier  thus  sums  up  the  latest  conclusionii 
of  himself  and  his  Shakespearian  associates,  on  this  ob- 
stinately contested  question  :— 

"  The  folio  ( 1623)  merely  reads,  *  As  is  the  honey, 
my  old  lad  of  the  castle.'  The  words  *  old  lad  of  the 
castle '  are  conjectured  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Oldcastle,  by  which  Falstaff  was  originally  known  in 
this  play  :  there  could  otherwise  be  no  joke  in  the  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Charac- 
ter of  Sir  John  Falstaff,'  goes  far  to  establish  the  three 
following  propositions: — *  1.  That  the  stage  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  rude  outline  of  Falstaff  before  Shakespeare 
wrote  either  part  of  Hknrt  IV.,  under  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  2.  That  the  name  of  Oldcastle  was  re- 
tained for  a  time  in  Shakespeare's  Hknrt  IV.,  but 
changed  to  Falstaff  before  the  play  was  printed.  3. 
That  in  all  probability  some  of  tne  theatres,  in  acting 
Henrt  IV.,  retained  the  name  of  Oldcastle,  after  the 
author  had  made  the  alteration.'  Mr.  Halliwell  also 
maintains,  that '  Shakespeare  probably  made  the  change 
before  the  year  1.593.'  I  am  disposed  to  fix  the  compo- 
sition of  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.)  in  1596." 
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Mr.  HmcketXj  whose  minate  studj  and  perfect  ma«- 
teij  of  the  ohancter  gives  high  aathority  to  all  his 
opmioDs  on  the  sabject,  thinks  that,  in  adopting  this 
new  name,  Shakespeare  intended  to  designate  the  moral 
and  other  pecoUarities,  etc.,  of  the  personage,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  named  Shallow,  Slender,  Pistol,  etc. 
In  a  manoacript  note,  he  says-^*  I  regard  the  name  as 
a  compomid  index  to  the  moral  of  his  character.  Fal- 
staff  depended  upon  his  wit  and  homoor  to  make  and 
ke<-p  kum  friends  with  the  Prince,  etc.—- «  reliance 
which  in  the  end  proved  to  him  nfaUe  gtaf'mdeed" 

"  —  robe  of  duranee^^ — The  buff'jerkin,  the  coat  of 
ox-skin,  {bauf,)  was  worn  by  sberifT's  officers.  It  was 
a  "  robe  of  dforance/'  an  **  everlasting  garment,*'  as  in 
the  CoMCDT  or  Errors; — ^but  it  was  aim  a  robe  of 
^  dorance**  in  a  sense  that  would  not  fumiab  an  agree- 
able  association  to  one  who  was  always  in  debt  and 
danger,  as  Falstafl'  was. 


**~'Iamat  melanekoiy  at  a  oia  roT'— ''Oib"  and 
Tib  were  old  English  names  for  a  male  cat  We  have 
Tjbalt  called  *'kmg  of  cats"  in  Romxo  jnfo  Juliet. 
Tjbert  is  the  cat  in  "  Reynard  the  Fox."  Chaucer,  in 
the  *'Bomannt  of  the  Bose,"  gives  "Gibbe"  as  the 
tnuslation  of  "  Thibert,"  the  cat  The  name  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  an  old  male  cat,  whose  gravity 
approaches  to  the  character  of  melancholy. 

**  —  a  Lineolmhire  bagpipe^* — Lincolnshire  bagpipes 
are  often  spoken  of  by  old  writers,  and  this  phrase 
seems  nsed  proverbially,  though  the  allusion  nas  not 
been  explained.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  "  Three  Lords 
and  Three  Ladies  of  London,**  (1590)~-a  play  partaking 
af  the  character  of  a  morality  and  a  hlBtoricaT  drama — 
*'  the  sweet  ballad  of  the  Lincolnshire  bagpipes.*'  Douce 
suggests  that  it  means  the  dull,  lone  croak  of  frogs,  who 
are  the  native  musicians  of  the  marshy  county  of  Lincoln- 
shire. 

*'  }Vhai  »aye$t  thou  to  a  Aar«,  or  the  melancholw  of 
Moor^Uck'^ — The  melancholy  of  a  hare  seems  to  have 
been  proverbial ;  and  Taylor,  in  his  *'  Penniless  Pil- 
^mage,**  (1618,)  sneaks  of  **  Moor-ditch  melancholy,*' 
in  reference  to  the  filthy,  stagnant  condition  of  the  water 
in  it  formerly.  According  to  Stowe's  "  Survey,"  it 
"  separated  Bedlam  Hospital  from  the  fields,"  another 
reason  for  associating  it  with  melancholy. 

"  Moor-<litch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the  city 
of  London,  between  Bishopsgate  and  Crippleeate,  was 
not  only  stmkine,  poisonous,  muddy,  black,  as  described 
bj  Thomas  Decker,  in  1606,  but  it  was  bounded  by  an 
nnwholeeome  and  impassable  morass;  so  that  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  many  beantifiil  suburban  fields,  regarded 
this  quarter  as  amongst  the  melancholy  places  in  which 
pestilence  continually  luiked,  and  which  they  naturally 
■honned.'* — Kicight. 

"  —  thou  hatl  damnable  itiratiom** — \.  e.  Repetition ; 
not  recitationt  as  Malone  thought  Falstatf  does  not 
complain  only  of  Hal's  quoting  a  scriptural  text,  but 
that  he  has  been  retorting  and  ditlorting  the  meaning 
of  his  words  throughout  the  scene.  For  example,  Fat- 
staff  talks  of  the  tun  and  moon — the  Prince  retorts  with 
the  tea  and  moon,  f  aktaff  uses  hanging  in  one  sense— 
the  Prince  in  another : — so  of  judging ;  and  so  in  the 
passage  which  at  last  provokes  Falstaff's  complaint — the 
speaking  of  the  "old  lord"  talking  wisely  in  the  street, 
uid  the  Prince  rejoining  by  an  allusion  to  an  often-quoted 
■criptoral  expression: — "Wisdom  crieth  without;  she 
Qttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets. — I  have  stretched  out 
my  band,  and  no  man  regarded." — (Proverbtf  chap,  i., 
vers.  20  and  24.) 

"  —  if  Oadtkitl  have  tet  a  match'* — So  every  quarto 
sdition.  The  fbb'o  has  "  set  a  watch"  which  was  a  very 
c«sy  misprint ;  and  it  seems,  by  the  quotation  pointed 
«>at  by  Farmer  in  "Bat8ey*s  Ghost,"  (1606,)  that  "to 
set  a  match**  was  technical  among  thieves : — "  I  have 
been  many  times  beholding  to  tapsters  and  chamber- 
lains for  directions  and  tetting  ofmatehet."  In  addition, 
we  have  the  phrase  "  setting  a  match"  for  making  an 


appointment,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Bartholomew  Fair.**  To 
"set  A  watch"  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  directly 
contrary  to  what  Shakespeare  intended.  See  also  what 
GadshiU  says  (in  act  ii.  scene  1)  to  the  chamberlain. 

"  —  Sir  John  8ack-aki>-Suoar" — "  The  fiivourite  po- 
tation of  Falstaff — *a  good  sherris-sack* — which,  witli 
the  genial  knight, '  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which 
environ  it;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full 
of  nimble,  fiery,  and  aelectable  shapes,* — ^has  had  a  dif- 
ferent effect  upon  certain  expounaers  of  its  virtues. 
The  solenm  disputations  which  the  world  has  seen  upon 
the  nature  of  'sherris-sack* — whether  it  was  wet  or 
dry — whether  it  was  Sherry  or  Malaga — whether  the 
name  '  sack*  was  derived  from  tee,  because  it  was  dry, 
or  from  teeeo,  because  it  was  sold  in  a  bag — why  Fw- 
staff  drunk  it  with  sugar,  and  why  he  eschewed  lune  in 
it — have  wasted  much  learned  ink;  and,  like  many 
other  controversies,  the  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  disputants  seem  to  be  left  pretty  much  in  their  orig- 
inal obscurity.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Drake,  (*  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,*  vol.  ii.  p.  130,) 
for  the  main  argument,  on  one  side,  that  '  shems-sack 
was  not  our  Sherry,  but  was  a  sweet  wine;  and  to 
Archdeacon  Nares  (Glossary,  art '  Sack*)  on  the  other 
hand,  that  'sherris-sack*  was  undoubtedly  the  same 
wine  which  we  now  call  Sherry — a  wine  of  the  dry  or 
rough  kind.  There  appears  only  one  thing  quite  certain 
in  tne  controversy — that  the  English,  in  tne  time  of 
Elizabeth,  were  accustomed  to  put  sugar  in  their  wines ; 
and  this  fact  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Paul  Hentzner 
and  Fynes  Moryson.** — Knight. 

Mr.  Knight  has  not  done  justice  to  the  erudite  argu- 
ment of  toe  learned  and  acute  archdeacon,  who  we 
think  has  settled  the  question,  and  shown  the  cause  of 
the  obscurity  which  hung  over  it  He  proves,  by  the 
following  (among  other)  authorities, "  Falstaff*s  &vourite 
beverage  to  have  been  the  Spanish  wine  which  we  now 
call  therry.  Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  therrit^aek — 
that  is,  taek  from  Xcret.  *  Sherry  sack ;  so  called  from 
Xeretf  a  sea-town  of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  where  that 
kind  of  taek  is  made.* — (Blount's  Olottographia.)  It 
may  derive  its  name  of  tack  from  being  a  dry  wine, 
{vin  tee ; )  and  was  anciently  written  teek.  *  Your  best 
tacke  (says  Gervase  Markham}  are  ofSeret  in  Spaine.* — 
(Englith  Houtewife.)  The  difficulty  about  it  has  arisen 
from  the  later  importation  of  sweet  wines  from  Malaga, 
the  Canaries,  etc.,  which  were  at  first  called  Malaga  or 
Canary  tackt;  sack  being,  by  that  time,  considered  as 
a  name  applicable  to  all  white  wines.  *  I  read  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  no  sweet  wines  were  brought 
in  to  this  reign  but  Malmsyes,*  (says  Howell,  in  bis 
' Londinopolis :')  and  soon  after,  'Moreover  no  tackt 
were  sold  but  Rumney,  and  that  for  medicine  more  than 
for  drink,  but  now  many  kindt  of  tackt  are  known  and 
used.*  ()ne  of  the  sweet  wines,  still  retaining  the  name 
of  tackt  has  thrown  an  obscurity  over  the  original  dry 
taek ;  but  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  the  following 
passacre  affords  it  abundantly : — '  But  what  I  have  spoken 
of  mixing  sugar  with  taek,  mutt  be  underttood  of  S her- 
rie  taek;  for  to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines,  that  in  a 
common  appellation  are  called  taek,  and  are  tioeeler  in 
tatte,  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the  pallat,  and  fulsome  to 
the  taste.' — (Vennkr's  Via  Recta  o/i  Vitam  longam, 
1637.)  Venuer  afterwards  carefully  distinguishes  *  Ca- 
uarie  wine,  of  some  termed  a  taeke,^  with  this  adjunct 
'  tweete,^  from  the  genuine  sack ; '  for  it  differeth  (lie  adda^ 
not  only  from  tacke  in  sweetness,  but  also  in  colour  ana 
consistency.**' 

Ben  Jonson,  also,  records  in  a  manuscript  memoran- 
dum, quoted  by  Nares,  his  receiving  "  a  present  of  ten 
dozen  of  Palm  taek;"  and  old  Herrick,  uie  jovial  cleri- 
cal poet  of  the  next  generation,  chaunts  the  virtues  of 
"  Canary  sack."  These  examples  prove  Nares's  conclu- 
sion, tHat  tack  had  become  a  general  name  for  the 
stronger  white  wines,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
prefix  of  their  several  kinds — much  as  we  now  say 
Sicily  Madeira,  Marteillet  Madeira,  etc. 
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"  —  All-hallowit  iummer" — i.  e.  Summer  in  No- 
Tember,  on  the  firat  of  wluch  month  is  the  feast  of  All- 
HaUowt,  or  AU-Saints — a  phrase  answering  to  oar  *'  In- 
dian snmroer/'  and  applied  here,  as  that  epithet  might 
be  metaphoricallYi  to  *'  an  old  man  with  yonthfol  pas- 
aions  and  habits." 

"^Faistqf,  Bardolph,  T kto,  and  Oadshia"—"  In 
all  the  old  copies,  Harvey  and  RotnU  are  put  for  Bar- 
dolph  and  Peto :  perhaps  these  were  the  names  of  the 
actors  of  the  parts,  though  we  do  not  meet  with  them 
in  any  list  of  tne  company.  It  is  possible  that  Harvey 
and  BoBsill  were  names  by  which  Peto  and  Bardolph 
were  called  in  the  play,  as  it  originally  stood,  before 
Oldcastle  was  changed  to  Falstaff.  At  all  events,  the 
robbery  was  committed  by  Bardolph  and  Peto,  and 
their  names  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  text." — Collier. 

"  —  and,  SIRRAH*' — This  word,  here  and  in  other 
passages,  is  used  fiuniliarly,  and  even  sharply,  but  not 
contemptuously.  It  is  supposed  to  have  meant,  origi- 
nally. Sir,  ha !  which  etymology  agrees  with  Shake- 
speare's general  application  of  the  term. 

" — for  ike  hohce" — Gifford's  explanation  of  this 
phrase  (which  is  also  the  interpretation  of  Lord  Hailes) 
IS  the  true  one.  "  For  ike  nonce  is  simply  for  the  onee^^ 
for  the  one  thing  in  question,  whatever  it  be.  *  *  * 
The  projgreas  of  this  expression  is  distincUy  marked  in 
our  early  writers — « a  ones,'  *  an  anes,'  *  for  the  ones,' 
'  for  the  nanes,' '  for  the  nones,' '  for  the  nonce.' " — (Bsn 
Jomson's  Work;  vol.  iii.  p.  218.) 

"  — provide  u$  aU  things  neeeaary ;  and  meet  me  to- 
morrow  nieht  in  EoMteheap" — As  the  Prince  is  evidently 
thinking  of  the  festive  meeting  at  supper,  after  the  affim*, 
he  directs  Poins,  in  the  same  oreath,  to  make  the  need- 
ful preparation  for  the  present,  and  invites  him  to  meet 
)iim  at  supper  next  evening ;  all  which  seems  so  clear 
that  it  is  strange  that  a  large  minority  of  the  editors 
lihould  concur  in  altering  the  old  reading,  "  to-morrow 
night,"  into  to-night. 

"  — falsify  men^s  hopes" — **  Hopes,"  for  mere  expec- 
tations, \s  to  be  found  in  old  English  books,  as  it  is  some- 
times still  heard  in  colloquial  use.  Nares  points  out  the 
aame  broad  application,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

Scene  III. 

" — than  my  conditioh" — '<  Condition"  is  used,  by 
Shakespeare  imd  his  contemporaries,  for  nature,  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  estste  or  fortune.  It  is  so  interpreted 
by  PhiHps,  in  his  "  World  of  Words." 

"  ne  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow.** 

"  Frontier"  is  said  anciently  to  have  mBant forehead, 
to  prove  which,  Stevens  adduces  this  quotation,  from 
Stobbes's  "  Anatomy  of  Abuses :  "  Then  on  the  edges 
of  their  bolster'd  liair,  which  standeth  ousted  round 
their  frontiers,  and  hangeth  over  their  brow."  Nares 
observes,  that  this  does  not  explain  the  passage :  ''  The 
iQOody  forehead  of  a  servant  brow  "  is  not  sense.  Surely 
it  may  be  better  interpreted  "  the  moody  or  threaten- 
ing outwork;**  in  which  sense  "  frontier"  is  used,  in  act 
ii.  scene  3 : — 

Of  palisadoei^yrMifjen^  partpcts. 

"  My  Hege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners**  etc. 
"  The  character  of  Hotspur  is  drawn  with  the  boldest 
penciL  Nothing  can  be  more  free  and  vigorous  than  this 
remarkable  portrait.  Of  the  likeness  we  are  as  certain 
as  when  we  look  at  th^  Charles  V.  of  Titian,  or  the 
I/>rd  Stafford  of  Vandyke.  But  it  is  too  yotmg,  say 
the  critics.  The  Poet,  in  the  first  scene,  (say  they,) 
ought  not  to  have  called  him  *young  Harry  Percy,'  for 
he  was  some  thir^r-five  years  old  at  Uie  battle  of  Holme- 
don  ;  and  the  wish  of  the  king— > 

—^  tiut  it  could  be  proVd 
That  some  nigfa^trlpping  fairy  had  exchang'd. 
In  cradle^lonea,  our  cUldrni  where  they  lay, 
And  caU'd  mine  Percy,  hia  Plantagenet— 
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was  a  very  absurd  wish,  and  such  a  change  was  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  a  '  night-trippinff  fidry ;'  far  Percy 
was  bom  about  1366,  and  Henry  of  Monmoath  aome 
twenty  years  later.  Eveij  thing  in  its  place.  We  de- 
sire the  utmost  exactness  m  matters  where  exactness  ii 
required.  Let  History  proper  give  us  her  dates  to  the 
very  day  and  hour;  but  let  Poetry  be  allowed  to  break 
the  bands  by  which  she  would  be  earth-bound.  When 
Shakespeare  shows  us  the  ambitious,  irascible,  sdf 
willed,  sarcastic,  but  high-minded  and  noble  Hotupor, 
and  places  in  contrast  vrith  him  the  thoughtleaa,  eood- 
tempsred,  yielding,  witty,  but  brave  a^  chir&oas 
Henry,  we  have  no  desire  to  be  constandy  reminded 
that  characters  so  alike  in  the  energy  of  yoath  have 
been  incorrectly  approximated  in  their  ages  by  the 
Poet  ^  Fluellen  had,  no  doubt,  very  correct  notioos '  ai 
touching  the  direction  of  the  military  discipline ;'  bot 
when  he  bestowed  upon  Captain  Macmorris '  a  few  de- 
putations,' in  the  way  (  f  argument  and  friendly  com 
munication,  when  the  town  was  besieged  and  the  tram 
pet  called  to  the  breach,  we  think  the  captain  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  telling  the  worthy  Welshman  that  it 
was  *  no  time  to  discourse.' 

"  Sir  Henry  Percy  received  his  soubriquet  of  Hotqrar 
from  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  perpetoal 
forays  and  battles.  The  old  -ballad  of  the  <  Battle  of 
Otterbonme'  tells 


He  had  byn  a  march*man  aB  hya  dayei^ 
And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede. 

He  was  '  first  armed  when  the  castle  of  Berwick  was 

taken  by  the  Scots',  in  1378,  when  he  was  twelve  yean 

old ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Holmedoo,  hit 

spur  was  never  cold.    Nothing  can  be  more  historically 

tnie  than  the  prince's  description  of  Hotspur — '  he  that 

kiUs  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  Scots  at  a  breakfest, 

WAihes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, '  Fye  upon  thii 

quiet  life !  I  want  vrork.'    *  O  mv  sweet  Harry,  (says 

she,)  how  many  hast  thou  killed  to<Uyf'    *Otve  my 

roan  horse  a  drench,'  (says  he,}  and  answers,  <  Some 

fourteen,'  an  hour  after ;  *  a  trifle,  a  trifle.*    Hie  abstno- 

don  of  Hotspur — the  *  some  fourteen, — an  boor  after,'— 

has  been  repeated  by  our  Poet  in  the  beratifiil  scene 

between  Hotspur  and  his  lady,  in  this  act : — 

Some  heavy  bosineaa  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  mutt  know  it;  efae  Ae  lovts  m*  mcc 

The  servant  has  been  called  and  dismissed ;  ihe  lady 
has  uttered  her  reproof;  a  batde  has  been  fought  in 
Hotspur's  imagination,  before  he  answers — 
Away, 
Away,  you  trifler  I— Lore  Y— I  lore  thee  not 

This  litde  trait  in  Hotspur's  character  might  be  tndi> 
tionary ;  and  so  might  be  the 

ipeaUng  ttiick,  which  Nature  made  hia  M^*mHi 

At  any  rate,  these  circumstances  are  singularly  charac- 
teristic.^ So  also  is  Hotspur's  contempt  of  poetry,  in 
opposition  to  Glendower,  whose  mind  is  essentially  poeti- 
cal. Such  are  the  magical  touches  by  which  Soake- 
spoare  created  the  imperishable  likenesses  of  his  histori- 
cal personages.  He  seized  upon  a  general  truth,  and 
made  it  more  striking  and  permanent  by  investing  it 
with  the  ideal." — Knight. 


u 


—  his  chin,  ii«e  reap'd, 


8how*d  like  a  stubble-land,**  etc. 

In  die  varying  changes  of  the  fiishion  of  the  beard  sod 
chin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reiMler,  that 
the  allusion  is  not  to  a  close^haved  chin,  which  is  aa 
far  as  may  be  from  the  bristly  appearance  of  a  **  stubble- 
land  ;"  but  to  a  cherished  and  cultivated  beard,  of  die 
Poet's  age,  newly  shorn  and  clipped,  more  closely  Aan 
was  the  use  of  plain  men,  who  suffered  their  beards  to 
grow  long,  with  rare  recurrence  to  tonsorial  arL 

"  A  pouNciT-Box"— i.  e.  "  A  small  box  (says  War* 
burton)  for  musk,  or  other  perfumes,  then  m  fashioa; 
the  lid  of  which,  being  cut  with  open  wotk,  gave  it  its 
name— from  poinsoner;  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave. 
Various  aromatic  powders  were  thus  used  in  snujf,  loog 
before  tobacco  was  thus  employed." 
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**  Hit  hroiker4nriaw,  ikefoolith  Mortimer,'*  etc. 

Sterent  and  Bffalone  here  pointed  oat  aotne  over- 
tigfati  of  Shakespeare,  with  regard  to  this  Lord  Morti- 
mflr.  Before  he  makes  his  personal  appearance  in  the 
pbj,  he  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  Hotspur's  brotkerAn- 
law.  In  the  second  act.  Lady  Percy  expressly  caUs 
him  her  brother  Mortimer.  And  yet,  when  he  enters 
m  the  third  act,  he  caUs  Lady  Percy  kis  auntt  which  in 
6ct  she  was,  and  not  his  sister.  This  inconsistency 
may  be  accoonted  for  as  follows : — It  appears  from  Dug- 
dale  and  Banford's  account  of  the  Mortuner  fiimily,  that 
there  were  two  of  them  taken  prisoners,  at  different 
times,  by  Glendower,  each  of  them  bearing  the  name 
€(  Edmund-— aae  beinff  Eklmond  Earl  of  March,  nephew 
to  Ladf  Percy,  and  the  proper  Mortimer  of  Uiis  play ; 
the  other  Sir  Edtmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  former, 
aod  brother  to  Lady  Percy.  The  Poet  has  confounded 
the  two  penoDS. 

**8haU  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  hope  loet  and  forfeited  themselves  V 

**  To  indent  with"  is  found  in  the  old  poets,  as  Har- 
rm^ton's  '*  Ariosto"  and  Davenant,  and  is  explained  in  old 
dietionariea,  etc.  (as  Baret,)  in  the  sense  of  **  to  make  a 
corenant  or  compact  with  one."  "  Fears"  for  ikte  ob- 
jeets  of  fear,  is  a  sense  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
obscdete ;  for  it  is  merely  the  use  of  the  word  with  a 
latitude  of  meaning  wluch  may,  I  think,  be  found 
sathorized  by  good  writers  of  later  times.  It  certainly 
hu  the  authority  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 
Thos,  in  a  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '*  Valen- 
timan:" — 

If  I  mnst  perish, 

Tet  abaU  mjftan  go  foremost 


That  is,  **  If  I  mnst  perish,  mj  fears  (those  whom  I  fear) 
thaU  perish  first."  The  kmg,  therefore,  indignantly 
ssks,  "  Do  you  think  that  I  will  buy  off  treason,  or 
make  terms  with  those  whom  I  may  be  thought  to  fear- 
when  in  reality  they  have,  by  their  own  act,  put  an 
end  to  all  cause  of  alarm  7" 

Sock  is,  I  think,  the  clear  meaning  of  the  passage. 
Bot  the  commentators  have  taken  difl&rent  views  of  it 
Some  (with  Stevens)  take  **  indent  with  jlears"  to  mean 
make  agreement  with  cowards.  Johnson  would  read 
^with  peers,"  (i.  e.  lords  who  have  forfeited  their 
honour.)  Collier  interprets  thus :— *'  That  is,  subscribe 
an  indenture,  as  if  under  apprehension."  "  They,"  in 
the  second  line,  refers  to  Mortimer  and  others  taken 
with  him.  Mr.  Knight  is  much  bolder.  As  **  fears"  is 
Qielled  in  the  old  copies,  as  usual,  feares,  he  thinks 
this  a  misprint  for  feres,  and  goes  on  at  great  length  to 
ihow  that  feres,  an  old  Engush  word  for  companions, 
associates,  had  also  the  sense  of  a  ^'feudal  vassal ;"  and 
that  the  king  here  "  alludes  to  Mortimer  and  Glendower, 
ai  his  revolted  vaasals — they  are  feres,  with  whom  he 
refoses  to  indent,  or  to  put  himself  on  equal  terms  with. 
Tbey  are,  moreover,  not  competent  to  contract  with 
him,  their  lord,  as  being  vassals  who  have  forfeited  their 
fees."  This  most  Warourtonian  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported in  an  ingenious  argument,  fraught  with  curious 
Wning,  very  entertaining  and  instructive,  though  not 
It  all  satisfectory  as  to  its  object.  Among  all  these  va- 
riuoes  of  the  commentators,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
terpretation first  given,  which  has  the  concurrence  of 
Mr.  Dyce,  and  other  sound  critics. 

f  —  Was  he  not  proclaimed, 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  V* 

*'  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  declared  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown,  in  1385 ;  but  he  was  killed,  in 
Ireland,  in  1388.  The  person  who  was  proclaimed 
heir  apparent  by  Richard  II.,  previous  to  his  last  voy- 
ace  to  Ireland,  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger, 
wtio  was  then  but  seven  years  old :  he  was  not  Lady 
Percy's  brother,  but  )ier  nephew.  He  was  the  un- 
doalned  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Richard. 
Thomas  Walsingham  asserts  that  he  married  a  daughter 
•f  Owen  Glendower,  and  the  subsequent  historians 
copied  him.     Sandford  says  that  he  married  Anne 


Stafford,  danriiter  of  Edmund,  Eari  of  Stafford.  Glen- 
dower's  daughter  was  married  to  his  antagonist.  Lord 
Grey  of  Rutnven.  Hollingshed  led  Shakespeare  into 
the  error.  This  Edmund,  who  is  the  Mortimer  of  the 
present  play,  was  bom  in  1392,  and  at  the  time  when 
this  play  is  supposed  to  commence,  was  little  more  than 
ten  years  old.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  not  thirteen. " 
Malorx. 

"—Mis  CAiTKXR,  BoUngbroke^-^Tho  "  canker **  is 
the  dog-rose — the  rose  of  the  hedge,  not  of  the  nrdens. 
In  Much  Ado  aboot  Nothino,  we  have,  '*I  hsid  rather 
be  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace." 

"  —  and  disdain'd  contempt" — "  Disdain'd "  is  used 
for  disdainful,  as  in  Othkllo,  delighted  for  delightful; 
a  loose  and  inexact  use  of  the  participle,  very  common 
in  the  older  EngUsh  poets. 

**—the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear"— t  e.  Of  • 
spear  Uid  across  the  torrent. 

"  By  heaven,  me  thinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap,"  etc 

Theobald,  Stevens,  and  the  critics  of  that  school,  have 
sneered  at  this  passage,  as  *'  rant ;"  and  T.  Warton  (a 
critic  of  a  higher  omer)  has  strangely  suggested  that 
this  is  **  probably  a  passage  from  some  bombast  play, 
and  afterwards  used  as  a  common  burlesque  phrase  for 
attempting  impossibilities."  But  this  rant  is  precisely 
the  rant  in  which  such  a  character  as  Hotspur  might 
give  vent  to  his  feelings,  in  real  life.  It  is  the  language 
of  an  ardent  mind,  under  strong  excitement,  giving 
utterance  to  its  aspirations  in  grand  but  half-formed 
figures ;  and  is  jusUy  liable  to  no  other  criticism  than 
Worcester  himself  immediately  subjoinp,  on  the  "  world 
of  figures"  created  by  his  nephew's  imaeination ; — a 
clear  proof  as  to  what  the  author  himself  intended. 
This  '*  rant"  of  Hotspur  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  rants 
of  Napoleon,  in  his  bulletins — so  extravagant  when 
tried  by  the  standard  of  cold  criticism ;  so  animating 
and  exciting  in  their  actual  effect.  Warburton  obsenres 
that  Euripides  has  put  the  same  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  Eteocles : — '*  I  will  not  disguise  my  thoughts ; 
I  would  scale  heaven,  I  would  descend  to  the  very  en- 
trails of  the  earth,  if  so  be  that  by  that  price  I  could  ob- 
tain a  kingdom."  Johnson  says,  "Tnough  I  am  far 
from  condemning  this  speech,  with  Gildon  and  Theo- 
bald, as  absolute  madness,  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  that 
profundity  of  reflection,  and  beau^  of  allegory,  which 
Warburton  endeavoured  to  display.  This  nXij  of  Hot- 
spur ma^  be,  I  think,  soberly  and  rationally*  vindicated 
as  the  violent  eruption  of  a  mind  inflated  with  ambition 
and  fired  with  resentment ;  as  the  boasted  clamour  of 
a  man  able  to  do  much,  and  eager  to  do  more ;  as  the 
dark  expression  of  indetermined  thoughts.  The  pas- 
sage from  Euripides  is  surely  not  allegorical ;  yet  it  is 
produced,  and  property,  as  parallel."  In  the  "  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  put 
these  lines  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph,  the  apprentice,  ap> 
parently  with  the  design  of  raising  a  good-natured  laugh 
at  Shakespeare's  expense,  in  which  he  probably  would 
have  joined  as  heartily  as  any  one. 

''  Out  upon  tkis  BkLT-WAc'D  fellowskip  /'* 

The  epithet  "half-fiic'd"  is  repeatedly  met  with  In 
old  writera,  always  denoting  something  imperfect,  or 
without  its  full  form  and  proportions;  as  "your  half> 
feced  English,"  **  yon  half>faced  mirror,"  and  more  lite- 
rally, in  HxNRT  IV.,  **  that  half-fiiced  fellow,  Shallow," 
etc.  The  oommentaton  have  sought  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  in  various  quarters.  Johnson  draws  it  from  the 
use  of  mantua-makers  and  tailors,  in  feeing  a  dress  with 
richer  stuff— so  that  then  it  would  mean  "  a  partnership 
wanting  half  of  its  honours."  Others  trace  the  phrase 
to  the  half-faces,  or  profiles,  of  old  used  in  the  smaller 
coins,  as  the  groat,  etc.,  while  those  of  more  value  had 
a  full  fece  of  me  sovereign.  Whatever  was  the  origin 
of  the  phrase,  nothing  more  seems  meant  here  than  a 
contemptuous  expression  of  repugnance  to  any  partner- 
ship (or  co-rival)  in  dignity. 
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"  —  swoKD'hSTh-BVCKLKn  prince  of  Wales" — This  is 
not  (as  Nares  and  others  explain,  and  as  it  would  mean 
in  modem  use^  a  phrase  indicative  of  military  energy, 
bnt  was  an  old  English  term  for  a  turbulent  fellow, 
who  raised  brawls  in  the  streets.  The  meaning  of  the 
epithet  is  clear,  from  the  following  authorities : — "  This 
field,  commonly  called  West  Smithfield,  was  for  many 
years  called  Ruffians'  Hall,  by  reason  it  was  the  usual 
place  for  frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the  time 
that  swords  and  bucklers  were  in  use;  when  every 
serving  mant  from  the  base  to  the  best,  carried  a  buck- 
ler at  his  back,  which  hung  by  the  hilt  or  pomel  of  his 
•word."^8TOWE's  Survey  of  London.)  There  was  a 
poem,  published  in  1602,  entitled  "  Sword  and  Buckler, 
or  Serving-man's  Defence,"  by  William  Bas ;  and  John 
Florio,  in  his  **  First  Fruites,"  (1578  :)— "  What  weapons 
bear  they  ?  Some  sword  and  dagger,  some  svord  and 
buckler.  What  weaptm  is  that  buckler  ?  A  clownish, 
dastardly  weapon,  and  not  fit  for  a  gentleman." 

"  —  whai  a  wasp-tonguk" — We  have  here  the  choice 
of  three  old  readings,  every  one  of  which  is  adopted  in 
some  or  other  of  the  modem  editions.  The  first  quarto 
(1598)  reads  wasp^tung,  which  Stevens  and  Collier 
think  is  the  trae  reading.  The  quarto  of  1599  reads 
**  wasp-tongue,"  which  Malone  contends  for,  and  Knight 
adopts.  "  He  who  is  stung  by  wasps  has  a  real  cause 
for  impatience;  but  waspish^  which  is  often  used  by 
Shakespeare,  is  petulant  from  temper;  and  < wasp- 
tongue,'  therefore,  very  naturally  means  ^e^ti/an^  tongue, 
which  was  exactly  the  accusation  meant  to  be  urged." 
The  folio  altered  it  to  wasp-tongued. 

"'Sblood!" — All  the  quartos  give,  and  all  the  folios 
omit,  this  charfuiteristio  interjection.  The  same  cir- 
cimistance  occurs  afterwards. 

**  Before  the  gamers  afoot ^  thou  still  letUt  slip.** 

The  greyhound  it  held  in  slips,  and  is  loosened  when 
**  the  game's  afoot." 

**  Cov SIS tfareweir* — This  was  a  common  address,  in 
our  author's  time,  to  nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchil- 
dren. (See  HoUingshed's'*  Chronicle," /><M«m.)  Hot- 
spur was  Worcester's  nephew. 

"  When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  suddenly.** 

I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  punctuation  of  all  the 
old  editions,  as  here  ^ven.  Thb  modem  editors,  ex- 
cept Knight,  give  the  hues  thus : — 

No  further  go  in  tbis, 

Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  coiirse. 
When  time  it  ripe,  (which  will  be  taddenly,) 
ru  tteal  to  Glendower,  etc 

ACT  n.— Scene  J. 

"  —  out  of  all  cess" — i.  e.  Out  of  all  measure;  ex- 
eessivelVf  (prteter  modum.)  To  "  cess,"  or  assessy  was 
to  number,  muster,  value,  measure^  or  appraise. 

"  —  never  joyed  since  the  price  of  oats  rose** — In  1596 
the  price  of  grain  was  exceeaingly  high,  "  by  colour  of 
the  unseasonableness  of  this  summer ;"  ana  Elizabeth 
issued  a  proclamation  against  "  Ingrossers."  If  this 
play  was  written  about  1596,  Shakespeare  had  probably 
the  scarcity  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the  dear  oats 
kill  poor  "  Robin  ostler." 

"  —  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach"— Why  one  carrier 
should  say  that  he  has  been  *'  stung  like  a  tench,"  and 
the  other  that  "  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach," 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  learned  discussion.    Farmer 


for  any  thing  breeding  in  great  swarms;  which  I  sup- 
pose is  the  author's  meaning. 

"  —  and  two  razes  of  ginger*  — i.  e.  Roots  of  ginger. 
The  Spanish  has  rays  de  genribre.  In  the  old  play  of 
the  "  Famous  Victories,"  we  nave  a  **  great  race  of  gin- 
ger."   The  phrase  has  gone  out  of  date,  and  there  seems 
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now  no  reason  for  elaborate  inquiry,  whether  there 
were  two  large  cases  or  two  small  parcels  of  ginger — 
all  which  matter  has  been  duly  examined  by  the  critics. 

"  /  think  it  be  two  o*clock** — The  carrier  suspect* 
Gradshill,  and  wishes  to  mislead  him.  He  has  just  said 
it  is  four  o'clock. 

**  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse*' — A  proverbial  phrase 
met  with  in  such  writers  of  the  time  as  have  preserved 
the  slang  of  town  life. 

"  —  saint  Nicholas*  clerks** — This  was  a  term  for 
highwaymen  and  robbers,  but  why,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
Warburton  asserts  that  the  patron  saint  of  clerks  being 
St.  Nicholas,  and  Old  Nick  being  a  cant  name  for  the 
devil,  the  word  '*  clerks"  became  indifferently  apt^ 
to  scholars  and  robbers. .  Grey  has  shown  that  hi 
waymen  were  termed  "  St.  Nicholas'  knights."  (J 
note  on  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  scene  1.^ 


« 


—  no  foot  land-rakers" — ^i.  e.  "No  padders;  no 
wanderers  on  foot : — no  *  long-staff,  six-penny  strikers;' 
no  fellows  that  infest  the  road  with  long  staffs,  and  knock 
men  down  for  six-pence: — 'none  of  these  mad  mu». 
tachio,  purple-hued  maltrworms;'  none  of  thoae  whosv 
faces  are  red  with  drinking  ale." — ^Johnson. 

"  —  and  greett  Off EY Ens** — ^Pope  interprets  this  one- 
raires,  (trustees  or  commissioners;)  Theobald,  money- 
ers;  Mrnimet ,  owners ;  Hardinge,  f?u>nt>r«,  (mintmen;) 
Capell,  mynheers;  Malone, onyers,  (public  accountants. j 
Johnson  wisely  dispenses  with  such  subtleties,  aiMi 
thinks  that  "  great  oneyers"  is  merely  a  cant  phrase  for 
great  ones;  as  we  say  auctioneer,  privateer ,  etc.  The 
Variorum  editions  contain  large  comments  on  Gadshill's 
slang,  which  leave  the  text  pretty  much  as  they  found  it 

"  —  IPC  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invis- 
ible**— Fem-seed  being  of  old  supposed  to  be  invisible^ 
those  who  carried  it  about  them  were  supposed  to  be 
invisible  also. 

"  —  thou  shall  have  a  share  in  our  pdrchask" — "  Par- 
chase"  meaning  originally  any  sort  of  acquisition,  other 
than  by  legal  inheritance,  was  ironically  used  as  the 
slang  word  for  booty,  or  property  obtained  by  robbeiy. 

"  —  HOMO  is  a  common  name  to  all  men** — "  True 
man"  and  "false  thief"  were  frequendy  opposed  m 
writers  of  the  time ;  and  when  Gadshill  says,  that "  horns 
is  a  common  name  to  all  men,"  he  means  that  it  wan 
just  as  applicable  to  the  "  true  man,"  which  he  had 
called  himself,  as  to  the  "  fiedse  thief,"  which  the  cham- 
berlain had  termed  him. 

Scene  II. 


"  —  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet" — "  Velvets"  and 
taffatas,  when  "  gummed,"  fretted  or  wore  themselves 
out  by  their  stiffness.  To  "  (ret  like  a  gummed  velvet,'' 
or  like  a  gummed  taffata,  was  a  phrase  so  often  in  use 
with  our  old  writers,  that  it  became  proverbiaL  Thin 
quotation,  from  Marston's  "  Malcontent,"  (1604,)— "I'll 
come  among  you,  like  gum  into  tafiata,  /re*,  frei,**— 
shows  die  allusion  intenaed. 

"  — four  foot  by  the  squire" — i.  e.  By  the  squtvre,  or 
carpenter's  rule.  The  phrase  is  so  mqnent  in  oU 
authors,  still  much  read,  as  Burton,  etc.,  as  to  leave  do 
ground  for  Warburton's  notion  that  there  was  a  joke  on 
Falstaff 's  size — moving  forward  with  his  legs  four  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  "  move  tour  feet  by  the  square." 

"  What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus** — To  "  oolt" 
is  to  trick,  or  fool,  as  the  commentators  have  given  sev- 
eral quotations  to  prove.  The  prince  in  his  reply  plsp 
upon  the  word,  as  Falstaff  was  on  foot;  "  oncolted,"  by 
the  loss  of  his  horse. 

**  — not  John  of  Gaunt" — Falstaff  intends  a  passing 
joke  on  his  own  corpulence,  in  a  double  allusion  to 
the  valour  and  the  tide,  "  Craunt,"  of  the  prince's  grand- 
father ;  who  derived  his  appellation,  of  course,  not  from 
his  person,  but  from  his  birth-place— (?Aen/,  or  Gaud. 
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—  kappjf  man  be  hU  dolb** — i.  e.  Happineu  be  hU 
portion,  or  "  dole." 

"  —  ye  fat  chuffs" — The  word  "chuff"  seemB  to 
meao  a  pampered  glutton. 

[^*Eaeumi  Falstaff,  etc.  driving  the  Travellers  m«/."] 

The  old  Btage-direction  u,  *•  Here  they  rob  them  and 
hind  them."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  FaUtaff  and  the 
rest  go  out,  leaving  the  stage  to  the  prince  and  Poins, 
who  retam. 

"  —  ABODMEXT/or  a  week" — i.  e.  The  subject-matter 
of  conversation;  as  we  still  say  the  '^ argument"  of  a 
play,  or  poem. 

["  —  leaping  the  booty  behind  them"'] — This  is  ver^ 
htUim  the  oldest  stage^trectiun ;  and  the  controversies 
ob  the  point  of  FalstaflTs  courage  or  cowardice,  eive  some 
importance  (as  Collier  remarks)  to  the  matter  ofFaLstaiTs 
running  last,  and  we  therefore  preserve  it  in  place  of  the 
modem  alteration,  which  says,  '*  Falstaff,  after  a  blow 
or  two,  and  the  rest  run  away." 

Scene  HI. 


**  How  now,  Katb" — "  Shakespeare  either  mistook  the 
name  of  Hotspur's  wife,  (which  was  not  Katharine ^  but 
IClizabeth,^  or  else  designedly  changed  it,  out  of  the  re- 
markable rondness  he  seems  to  have  had  for  the  ftuniliar 
appellation  of  *  Kate,'  which  he  is  never  weary  of  re- 
peating, when  he  has  once  introduced  it;  as  in  this 
scene,  the  scene  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  and  the 
courtship  between  King  Henry  V.  and  the  French 
Princess." 

"  Of  palisadoes,  fro.vtiirs,  parapets,"  etc. 

The  use  of  "  frontiers,"  in  this  connection,  confirms 

the  interpretation  ffiven  to  the  word  in  act  i.  scene  3, 

where  the  editors  differ.     Old  dictionaries  and  military 

books  show  that  **  frontiers"  formerly  meant  not  only  the 

bounds  of  different  territories,  but  also  the  forts  built 

along  or  near  those  limits.     Thus,  in  Ives's  **  Practice  of 

Forti6cation,".(1589:J — **  A  forte  not  placed  where  it 

were  needful,  might  skantly  be  accounted  (or  frontier." 

Florio  interprets   "frontiera,  a  frontire,  or  bounding 

place ;  also  a  skonee,  a  bastion,  a  defence,  a  trench,  or 

block-house,  upon  or  about  confines  or  borders."     In 

-Notes from  Bbickfryers,"  by  H.  Fitzgeoffrey,  (1617 :)— 

HeHl  tell  of  basilisks,  trenches^  and  retires. 
Of  palisadoea,  parapets,  frontUrs. 

"Cy  BASILISKS,  of  cannon,  culverin,"  etc. 

Harrison's  "  Description  of  England  "  contains  "  the 
names  of  our  greatest  ordinance.''  The  **  basilisk,"  the 
cannon,  and  the  culverin,  are  fully  described.  The 
basilisk,  the  largest  of  all,  weighed  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  carried  a  ball  of  sixty  po/tmds ;  the  cdnnon  weighed 
seren  thousand  pounds,  and  also  carried  a  ball  of  sixty 
pounds,  (but  this  weight  of  ball  would  appear  to  be  a 
misprint;)  and  the  culverin  weighed  tour  thousand 
pounds,  and  carried  a  ball  of  eighteen  pounds.  Harri- 
son gives  a  wondrous  account  of  a  great  gun,  compared 
with  which  the  English  basilisk  must  have  been  a  pocket- 
pistol  : — "  The  Turk  had  one  gun,  made  by  one  Orbon, 
a  Dane,  the  caster  of  his  ordinance,  which  could  not  be 
drawn  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  but  by  seventy 
yokes  of  oxen  ana  two  thousand  men." 

"  —  the  CURRENT  of  a  heady  /f  ^" — A  clear  and 
Shakespearian  expression,  found  m  all  the  old  editions — 
**  the  strong  rushing  of  an  impetuous  battle ;"  for  which 
moat  editions  have  substituted  the  uncouth  and  weak 
word  currents,  explained  as  an  abbreviation  of  occur' 
rents,  (used  for  occurrences.) 

**  On  some  great  sudden  hastk" — Collier  substitutes 
the  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  which  may  be  right, 
giving  hest  for  "haste.**  Hest,  for  behest,  is  a  common 
word.  **  On  some  great  sudden  hest,"  is  '*  On  some 
great  sodden  command." 


"  —  O,  E8PiRAifCB"^The  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 
The  folio  omits  "O." 

"  To  play  with  mammits" — "Mammets"  were  pup* 
pets,  or  dolls,  here  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a  female 
plaything ;  a  diminutive  of  mam.  **  Quasi  dicat  parvam 
matrem,  seu  matronulam" — *^  IcuncuUe;  mammets,  or 
puppets,  that  goe  by  devises  of  wyers  or  strings,  as 
though  they  had  life  and  moving."---(  jMmus'«  Nomen- 
dolor,  by  Fleming,  1585.)  Mr.  Gifford  has  thrown 
out  a  comecture  about  the  meaning  of  **  mammets," 
from  the  Italian  mammetta,  which  signifies  a  bosom,  as 
well  as  a  young  wench.  (See  Ben  Jonson*s  Works.) 
**  I  have  not  found  the  word  used  in  English,  in  that 
sense ;  but  mammet,  for  a  puppet,  or  dressed-up  living 
doll,  is  common  enough." — Sinokr. 

Scene  IV. 

"  Eastcheap.  A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern." 
'"Who  knows  not  Eastcheap  and  the  Boar's  Head  7 
Have  we  not  all  been  there,  time  out  of  mind  T  And 
is  it  not  a  more  real  as  well  as  notorious  thing  to  us 
than  the  London  Tavern,  or  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  or 
the  Hummums,  or  White's,  or  WhatVhis-name's,  or  any 


speaking 

ing  associations  of  the  Boar's  Head — ^not  of  a  real  brick 
and  stone  tavern.  But  Groldsmith,  it  would  appear,  bad 
sat  in  the  Boar's  Head  of  Shakespeare.  We  quote  the 
following  frum  his  *  Essays :' — 

'*  *  Sucn  were  the  reflections  that  naturally  arose  while 
I  set  at  the  Boar's  Head  tavern,  still  kept  at  Eastche^. 
Here,  by  a  pleasant  fire,  in  the  very  room  where  old  Sir 
John  Falstaff  cracked  his  jokes,  in  the  very  chair  which 
was  sometimes  honoured  by  Prince  Henry,  and  some- 
times polluted  by  his  immoral  merry  companions,  I  sat 
and  ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth ;  wished  to  be 
young  again,  but  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life 
while  it  lasted,  and  now  and  then  compared  past  and 

f>re8ent  times  together.  I  considered  myself  as  the  only 
iving  representative  of  the  old  knight,  and  transported 
my  imagination  back  to  the  times  when  the  prince  and 
he  pave  life  to  the  revel,  and  made  even  debauchery 
not  disgusting.  The  room  also  consnired  to  throw  my 
reflections  back  into  antiquity :  the  oaK  floor,  the  Gothic 
windows,  and  the  ponderous  chimney-piece,  had  long 
withstood  the  tooth  of  time.' 

'*  Alas !  the  real  Boar's  Head  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  London ;  and  its  successor,  that  rose  up  out 
of  the  ruins,  was  recently  swept  away  with  the  old 
London  Bridge,  to  which  it  was  a  neighbour.  We  can 
no  longer  make  a  pilgrimage  even  to  the  second  Boar's 
Head.'* — Kmoht. 

"  —  but  a  Corinthian" — i.  e.  A  wcncher,  a  debauchee ; 
a  phrase  found  often  in  old  plays,  and  used  in  this  sense 
even  by  the  solemn  Milton,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Smec- 
tvmnus:" — "And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and 
rheumatic  old  prelatess  with  all  her  young  Corinthian 
laity." 

"  —  breathe  in  your  watering" — ^i.  e.  Take  breath 
when  you  are  drinking.  To  "  water"  was  a  common 
word  for  to  drink,  as  we  still  say  to  w€Uer  a  horse. 
Some  mechanics  have  still  their  "  watering"  time,  in 
the  afternoon. 

"  —  by  an  ttn^er-sKiKKER" — i.  e.  An  under^rawer 
"Skink"  is  cfrtni,  and  a  "skinker"  is  one  th&l  serves 
drink  at  table. 

"  —  knot-fated" — ^i.  e.  With  the  haircut  close-  a 
word  of  contempt  equivalent  to  the  roundhead  of  the 
next  half  century. 

**  —  TVKE'Stocking,  CADDis-^aWcr" — "  Puke,"  the 
modem  puce,  is  a  B(M>er  brown  colour.  The  prince  de- 
scribes tne  drawer's  master  as  a  person  whose  dress 
and  appearance  were  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  the 
gay  courtiers  who  frequented  his  house.    The  ''  caddis- 
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garter"  (the  garter  oi  ferret)  matches  the  "  poce^tock- 
ing ;"  and  their  coloar  was  more  noted  m  old  times,  as 
men's  garters  were  worn  in  sight,  and  often  very  splen- 
did. 

"  —  your  brown  bastard  it  your  only  drink" — "  Bas- 
tard'* was  the  name  of  a  strong  and  sweet  Spanish  wine, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and  **  brown." 

"  —  /  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind"-—**  The  drawer's 
answer  had  interrupted  the  prince's  train  of  discourse. 
He  was  proceeding  thus :  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that 
have  showed  themselves  humours ; — '  1  am  not  yet  of 
Percy's  mind ;'  that  is,  I  am  willing  to  indulge  myself 
in  gayety  and  frolic,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  human 
life.  *  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,' — who  thinks  all 
the  time  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  bloodshed,  forgets  de- 
cency and  civility,  and  has  nothing  but  the  barren  talk 
of  a  Drutal  soldier." — Johnson. 

"—•Rivo!'  saye  the  drunkard:"—'*  RWo  V*  is  a 
drinking  exclamation,  which,  from  the  frequency  of  its 
use  in  old  poets,  seems  to  have  made  part  ot  the  ^miliar 
slang  of  the  London  taverns.  Its  etymology  has  not 
been  discovered. 

''  —  NETHER-stocAw" — ^i.  o.  Lower  stocks,  or  sloekings. 

**  —  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  etocet 
tale  of  the  sun" — This  being  one  of  the  &vourite  texts 
ibr  eaitorial  comment,  upon  which  pages  of  controversy 
have  been  bestowed,  I  nave  not  ventured  to  substitute 
for  the  old  text  the  emendation  I  otherwise  prefer. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  the  first  and  second 
quartos  have  $onne$  for  "  sun."  The  later  quartos  are 
like  the  folio.  The  passage  has  been  hotly  disputed  by 
Theobald,  Warburton,  Stevens,  Malone,  etc.  Collier 
and  Knight  think  that  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  must  be  adopted.  He  reads  *'  pitiful-hearted 
Titan"  as  in  parenthesis,  and  made  the  word  ''that" 
refer  to  the  butter,  which  "  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of 
the  sun."  Still  a  difficulty  remains  in  the  words  '*  at  the 
sweet  tale,"  unless  we  suppose  Titan  to  whisper  a  tale, 
while  he  is  kissing  the  '*  dish  of  butter." 

Malone  and  Stevens  both  adopt  readings  founded  on 
the  old  quarto  one — **  of  the  sonnes."  Stevens  thought 
that  this  refers  to  Ovid's  story  of  Apollo's  melting  at 
his  son  Phieton's  *'  sweet  tale,"  when,  by  his  plausible 
story,  he  won  permission  to  guide  the  chariot  of  day. 
Malone,  thinking  that  it  meant  Apollo's  grief  at  the  story 
of  his  son's  death,  changes  the  word  to  **  thy  sons." 
After  all,  Theobald  is  most  likely  to  be  right,  in  reading 
"  pidful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of 
the  sun."  The  change  might  happen  very  naturally,  by 
the  compositor,  or  the  copyist  before  him,  repeating  the 
word  '*  Titan,"  instead  at  butter,  both  words  naving  just 
before  occurred — a  kind  of  mistake  which  is  often  ob- 
served by  all  who  have  much  experience  either  in  cor- 
recting the  press,  or  in  revising  copied  manuscript. 

**^lime  in  this  tack  too"— EWot,  in  his  '<Orthoe- 
pia,"  (1593,)  speaking  of  sack  and  Rhenish,  says — "  The 
vintners  of  London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed  in- 
finite maladies." 

"  —  then  I  am  a  shotten  herring" — A  "shotten" 
herring  is  one  that  has  cast  its  spawn,  and  is  therefore 
very  lean  and  lank ;  which  the  knight  is  quite  conscious 
is  not  his  case. 

"  —  a  dagger  of  lath" — The  Vice  in  the  old  morali- 
ties was  thus  arm^,  as  described  in  Twelfth  Night  : — 

In  a  ^ce,  like  to  the  old  Vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain : 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

The  modern  Harlequin,  who  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Vice,  retains  tne  lath. 

"  —  thit  DAT  morning" — So  the  first  two  quartos, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  time.  Later  edi- 
tions omit  "  day."  The  expression  "  this  day  morning" 
is  still  used  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
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"  Down  fell  their  hote" — Their  hose  fell  down  became 
the  points  (i.  e.  the  lacet,  with  metal  {wints)  broke. 
Falstafi*  uses  "  points  "  in  one  sense,  and  Poins  in  another. 

"—til  Kendal  green" — i.  e.  Green  dotK,  made  at 
Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  famous  of  old  for  its  mann- 
fiusture ;  and  it  being  the  traditional  uniform  of  Bobin 
Hood's  men,  was  c<3ebrated  in  many  old  songs  and 
plays. 

"  —  greaty  taUow^Kt.icn" — In  the  old  copies  it  is 
tallow  catch,  A  '*  ketch"  is  a  ^u^ — Kcatk.  A  tallow- 
cask  is  no  unapt  comparison  for  Falstaff.  Modem  edi- 
tions read  keech,  which  also  gives  an  appropriate  sense, 
as  a  keech  of  talldw  is  the  fat  of  an  ox,  rolled  up  in  s 
lump.  But  the  first  is  moro  probably  the  allusion  in- 
tended, because  catch  and  "  ketch  "  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  spelled  the  same.  Our  musical  catch  is  ketch, 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

" — were  I  at  the  strappado" — The  punishment  of 
the  '*  strappado"  (often  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
time)  is  tnus  descnbed : — "  The  ttravpado  is  when  the 
person  is  drawn  up  to  his  height,  ana  then  suddenly  to 
let  him  fell  halfway  with  a  jerk,  which  not  only  break- 
eth  his  arms  to  pieces,  but  mso  shaketh  all  his  joints  out 
of  joint ;  which  punishment  is  better  to  be  hanged,  tlan 
for  a  man  to  undergo." — (Randle  Holme's  Academy 
of  Artt  and  Blazon.) 

" — you  EEL-sWn" — The  old  copies  have  e(/V«AM,  of 
which  no  reasonable  sense  has  been  suggested,  so  that 
it  seems  a  misprint  for  eel-tkin ;  appropriate  enough  to  a 
tall  very  thin  person,  such  as  Prince  "  Hal"  was.  Stowe, 
speaking  of  him,  says — "  He  exceeded  the  mean  stature 
of  men,  his  neck  long,  body  slender  and  lean,  and  his 
bones  small,"  etc. 

"  —  a  rot  AT.  man" — The  hostess  has  wrevioosly 
called  the  messenger  a  nobleman.  The  joke  lies  in  tfaie 
difference  between  the  coins — a  "  royal,"  which  was  ten 
shillings,  and  a  noble,  which  was  only  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence ;  he  that  deceived  a  noble  being  called,  in 
cant  language,  a  noble-man.  The  joke  has  royal  author- 
ity, for  the  antiquary  Heame  has  preservea  a  similar 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


** '-^  taken  with  the  manner" — More  correctly, 
noret  is  the  technical  conmion-law  term  for  '*  taken  in 
the  fact,"  or  with  the  evidence  of  guilt  in  the  prisoner'0 
hands.  This,  however,  differs  from  many  of  our  Poet*! 
other  common-law  allusions,  in  having  been  a  fiuniliar 
phrase  of  colloquial  use,  found  in  other  dramatbts. 

"  Choler,  my  lord" — The  reader  who  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  this  repartee,  must  recollect  the  simi- 
larity of  sound  between  "  choler"  and  collar, 

"  —  my  tweet  creature  of  bombast" — "Bombast" 
was  cotton-wool;  and  the  older  English  naturalists  csll 
the  cotton-ptaih  the  '*  bomltmst  tree."  It  was  used,  ai 
well  as  horse-hair,  to  stuff"  out  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 

**  —  a  Welth  hook" — This  weapon  appears  to  have 
been  a  pike,  with  a  hook  placed  at  some  aistance  below 
its  point,  like  some  of  the  VLnc^eo.ipariixant ;  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  alike  for  **  wood-crafl"  and  for 
irregular  war. 

"  —  with  hit  pittol  killt  a  tparrow  flying"—Thk  b  • 
very  pardonable  anachronism,  which  none  but  a  very 
accurate  antiquary  would  observe,  either  in  Shake* 
sp6are's  days  or  our  own.  Pistols  were  not  known  a* 
early  as  Henry  V. 

"  —  a  thoutand  blue-caps  more" — i.  e.  Seottmen;  to 
called  from  their  blue  caps,  or  bonnett,  so  familiar  io 
Scottish  song. 

"  —  king  Cambytei  vein" — The  allusion  is  to  a  pltj 
called  "  A  Lamentable  Tragedie,  mixed  full  of  Pleasant 
Mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambitet,  King  of  Perait," 
by  T.  Preston. 

"  —  here  it  my  leo"— i.  e.  My  obeitanee  to  my  fiuher. 
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"  —  ipood  ticKLE-BEAiif'* — ^"  Ticklo-brmin  **  was  the 
mcknune  of  lome  tort  or  torU  ottirong  Hqmar. 

"  —  a  MiCHER**— I.  e.  A  inunU,  To  "mich"  ii  to 
fnrk  ont  of  tirkt — be  like  **  a  truant  boy,  who  lurk*  in 
the  BeUU,  and  pickt  wild  fruits/*  Like  many  other  eld 
words,  it  if  to  be  traced  atill  in  provincial  uie.  In  Ack- 
erman's  "Glonary  of  Wiltshire  Prorincialisms,''  we 
find — *'  MoockeTf  a  truant;  a  blackberry  mooeker,  a  boy 
who  playa  truant  to  pick  blackberries.'* 

"  — for  a  rabbit-sItckir** — i.  e.  A  tucking  rabbit. 
The  jeat  (as  Johnson  points  out)  is  his  comparing  him- 
self to  something  small  and  thin. 

"  —  thai  BOLTINO-HUTCH  of  beostlincM** — A  "boltin^- 
hutoh**  is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which  meal  is 
bolted,  or  »\fted, 

**  —  that  kure  bombard  of  $ack**^K  ** bombard'*  is 
used,  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries,  for  a  large 
ve$9ei  ror  liquor ;  sometimes  for  a  barrel,  oflener  for  a 
large  leather  vessel  for  ale,  eto.  Hey  wood  (in  1635J 
speaks  of  "  the  great  black-jacks  ana  bombard*  of  the 
court,**  as  large  vessels  out  of  which  people  used  to 
drink. 

**  —  thai  roaeted  MAififiifOTRiK-0«** — Manningtree, 
m  Essex,  formeriy  ei^joyed  the  privilege  of  fidrs,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  number  of  stage-plays  yearly.  There 
were  great  festivities  there,  and  much  good  eating,  at 
WhitBun-cJes,  ete.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
roosting  an  ox  whole  was  not  uncommon  on  those  occa- 
sions. The  pudding  sometimes  accompanied  the  ox; 
as  we  find  in  a  baUad  written  in  1658 : — 


Jvat  so  tiie  people  itare 
At  an  ox  in  tiie  fiUr 
Boasted  whole  with  a  poddinff  b>*t  belly. 

(NicHOU.'t  CoOteHon  qfPt 
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"  —  wkerei»  cuwiriifo,  bmt  in  era/^^A.  e.  Knowing, 
or  tkUfnl,  but  in  trickery. 

**  —  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you"-— 
That  is.  Let  me  understand  you ;  or,  as  Johnson  ex- 
ohins  it,  *'  go  no  filter  than  I  can  follow.**  The  phrase 
ti  haidJy  out  of  dato. 

'* — behind  the  arras**— England  was  long  dependant 
on  Flanders  for  most  of  the  fikorios  of  luxury,  and  even 
of  domestic  comfort;  and  among  the  rest  for  the  mate- 
rial used  for  clothing  the  bare  walls,  called  after  the 
place  of  its  manu&cture— the  city  of  Arras,  in  French 
Flanders.  When  "arras**  was  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  suspended  on  small  hooks  driven  into  the 
walls  of  houses  and  castles;  but  this  practice  was  dis- 
continued. After  the  damp  of  the  stone  and  brick  work 
had  been  fimnd  to  rot  the  tapestry,  it  was  6xed  on 
frames  of  wood,  at  such  distance  from  the  wall  as  pre- 
vented the  damp  from  being  iigurioos.  Large  spaces 
were  thus  left  between  the  arras  and  the  wbUs,  suflB- 
cient  to  contain  even  one  of  Falstaff*s  bulk.  Our  old 
dramatists  avail  themselves  of  this  convenient  hiding- 
place,  upon  all  occasions. 

[*<  Exeunt  aU  but  the  Prince  and  Psto.**] 

The  modem  editors  have  retained  Potns  on  the  stage 
with  the  Prince,  and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  Poins  luis 
generally  been  his  companion ;  but  in  this  instance  it  is 
clear  thoU  Peto  remains;  for  in  the  quarto  and  folio  edi- 
tions, after  the  dieriff  and  carrier  lunre  retired,  the  con- 
▼emtkm  is  entirely  between  the  Prince  and  Peto,  whom 
the  Prince  by  name  afterwards  wishes  good  morrow, 
Boftinff  being  said  about  Poins.  We  therefore  (with 
Collier)  restore  the  old  reading. 

^'Uem,  Bread, o*.**— "So  the  old 

copies:  *ob.,*  for  obulum,  was  the  mode,  at  that  time, 
of  writing  a  half>penny.  In  the  auartos  and  folios  the 
fccount  b  drawn  up  lifce  a  tavern-Dill,  and  in  this  form 
it  ought  to  be  preserved.** — Collixr. 
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"  —  our  INDUCTION** — L  e.  Entrance,  cowmencement, 
or  introduction, 

**  —  burning  crissits** — "Cressets**  and  cresset* 
lights  were  used  for  beacons,  and  sometimes  instead  of 
torches,  to  light  processions,  eto.  They  had  their  name 
from  croisette,  (French,)  because  the  fire  was  placed 
upon  a  little  cross. 

"  — Huox/owiia^um*'— "Huge**  is  only  found  in  the 
quarto,  (1598.) 

"  -—  though  yourself  had  never  been  bom**^''We  follow 
Collier,  in  deviating  from  all  the  lato  editions,  as  to  this 
and  Hotspur's  preceding  speeches,  which  are  printed 
as  prose  in  all  the  old  copies;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
any  thing  like  verse  of  them,  thou^  they  are  metrically 
arranged  by  Stovens  and  others.  The  contrast  between 
Glendowers  self-deceiving  enthusiasm  and  Hotspur's 
impatient  bluntness  is  stronger  by  the  metre  of  the  one 
and  the  prose  of  the  other;  and  so  the  Poet  probably 
intended. 

•*  The  front  of  heaven  wasfuU  of  fiery  shapes,""  etc 

"  Owen  Glendower — ^the  '  damned  Glendower  *  of  the 
king — ^the  *  great  Glendower  *  of  Hotspur — *  he  of  Wales,' 
that '  sworo  the  devil  his  true  liege-man,*  of  the  Prince, 
was  among  the  most  bold  and  enterprisins  of  the  war- 
riors of  his  age.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  outbreak 
against  the  power  of  Henry  IV.  was  a  ouarrel  Mrith 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  on  Uie  occasion  or  which,  the 
parliament  of  Henry  seems  to  have  treated  Owen  with 
u^nstice :  but  thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  ob 
ject  of  his  ambition  was  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Wales.  In  the  guerilla  warfiire  which  he  waged 
against  Henir,  he  was  eminently  successful;  and  his 
boast  in  this  drama  is  historically  true,  that — 

lliree  times  hsdi  Henrj  BoHngbroke  made  heed 
Afninst  my  power :  thriee  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandj-bottomM  SeTem,  have  I  sent  him, 
BootleM  home,  and  weather-beatoi  back. 

**  Shakespeare  has  seized,  with  wonderful  exactness, 

upon  all  the  features  of  his  history  and  charactor,  and  of 

the  popular  superstitions  connected  with  him.    They 

all  belonged  to  the  region  of  poetry.    Glendower  says— 

— ^—  at  my  birtti. 
Hie  fh>nt  of  heaven  was  fall  of  fiery  ahapes. 

The  old  chroniclers  say,  *  the  same  night  he  was  bom 
all  his  fiither's  horses  were  found  to  stuki  in  blood  up 
to  their  bellies.*  His  pretensions  as  a  magician,  whicn 
Shakespeare  has  most  beautifully  connected  with  his 
enthusiastic  and  poetical  tomperament,  made  him  a 
greater  object  of  fear  than  even  his  undoubted  skill  and 
valour.  When  the  kins  pursued  him  into  his  moun 
tains,  Owen  (as  Hollinj^sned  relates^  *  conveyed  himself 
out  of  the  way  into  his  known  lurking-places,  and,  as 
was  thought,  through  art  ma^c  he  caused  such  foul 
weaker  of  winds,  tempest*  rem,  snow,  and  hail,  to  be 
raised  for  the  annoyance  of  the  king's  army,  that  the 
like  had  not  been  neard  of.*  His  tedious  stories  to 
Hotspur — 

of  tiie  moldwan)  and  the  ant 

Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  hit  prophecies ; 

And  of  a  drason.  and  a  tInleM  tfih, 

A  cUp'Wing'd  griflbi,  and  a  monlten  raven, 

A  couching  Uon,  and  a  ramping  cat- 
were  old  Welsh  prophecies  which  the  people  in  general, 
and  very  likely  Glendower  himself,  devoutly  believed. 
According  to  HoUinphed,  it  was  upon  the  &ith  of  one 
of  these  prophecies  m  particular,  that  the  tripartite  in- 
dentore  of  Mortimer,  Hotspur,  and  Glendower,  was  ex- 
ecuted. *  This  was  done  (as  some  have  said)  through 
a  foolish  credit  given  to  a  vain  prophecy,  as  though 
King  Henry  was  the  Moldwarp,  cursed  of  God*s  own 
mouth,  ana  they  three  were  the  dragim,  the  lion,  and 
the  wolf,  which  should  divide  this  realm  between  them.' 
Glendower  might  probably  have 

BelioTed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sang— 
but  he  was  no  vulgar  entliusiast    He  was  *  trained  up 
in  the  English  court,*  as  he  describes  himself,  and  lie 
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was  pobablj ' '  ezceedmglj  well  read/  a»  Mortiiiier 
deicnbes  him,  for  he  had  been  a  barriBter  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  When  the  parliament,  who  mdely  dismissed 
his  petition  against  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  refused  to 
listen  to  *  bare-footed  blackguards,'  it  can  scarcely  be 
wondered  that  he  should  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
The  Welsh  from  all  parts  of  England,  even  the  students 
of  Oxford,  crowded  home  to  fight  under  the  banners 
of  an  independent  Prince  of  Wales.  Had  Glendower 
joined  the  Percies  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
which  he  was  most  probably  unable  to  do,  he  might  lor 
a  time  have  ruled  a  kingdom,  instead  of  perishmff  in 
wretchedness  and  obscurity,  after  years  of  unavailing 

contest. 

Lingering  from  sad  Salopia'f  field, 

Reft  of  bu  aid  the  Percy  feU."  Knight. 

The  above  historical  note  is  substantially,  perhaps 
literally,  correct;  yet  its  facts  are  coloured  dv  the  rays 
of  Sh^espeare*s  fimc]r  breakinff  through  the  sober  gloom 
of  history.  Stevens,  in  a  much  more  prosaic  mocnd,  in- 
forms us,  that  **  Glendower's  real  name  was  Vaughan,  and 
be  was  originally  a  barrister;"  and  old  Hollingshed  in- 
formed Shakespeare,  in  most  unpoetic  phrase,  that  **  he 
became  an  vUer  barri$ter^  or  an  apprentice  of  the  law." 
If  he  had  gone  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  professional 
life,  he  would  have  risen  to  be  Sergeant  vaughan,  or 
perhf^  Judge  Vauffhan,  in  the  yeaivbooks,  wluMe 
opinions  might  have  oeen  cited  every  half  century,  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  Albany,  or  Richmond,  and 
throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  common-law.  But 
his  name  has  gained  higher  honours.  There  is,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  no  evicbnce  whatever  that  he  gave, 
either  to  his  own  noble  and  primitive  tongue,  or  to  that 
of  England,  the  '*  helpful  ornament"  of  verse.  ^  Briefly 
and  transiendy  as  his  character  is  presented,  it  strikes 
me  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  original  conceptions, 
and  also  as  being  wholly  his  own,  in  all  its  individual 
and  poetical  aspects.  Glendower  is  made  a  boasting 
enthusiast,  a  very  quick-tempered  and  positive  genUe- 
man,  and,  moreover,  somewnat  of  a  hore—vM  traits  of 
character  fitted  for  comedy.  Yet  Shakespeare  has  shed 
around  the  whole  a  halo  of  poetic  glory. 

"  The  goaU  rem  from  the  moutUaine,  and  the  herds,"  etc. 

Malone  quotes  a  passage  from  an  account  of  an  earth- 
<^uake  in  Catania,  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  descrip-' 
Uon  of  the  effects  of  one  of  the  rarer  phenomena  of  na- 
ture was  literally  true : — '*  There  was  a  blow  as  if  all 
the  artillery  in  tne  world  had  been  discharged  at  once ; 
the  sea  retired  firom  the  town  above  two  miles;  the 
birds  flew  about  astonished ;  the  cattle  in  the  fiddi  ran 
erytng, 

"  —  my  moiitt" — "  Hotspur  calls  his  third  share  a 
'  moiety.'  Lear  divides  his  kingdom  into  three  parts, 
and  yet  Gloster  talks  of  either  duke's  *  moiety.'  in  his 
dedication  to  the  Rapi  of  Lucksce,  Shakespeare  uses 

*  moiety^  in  the  sense  of  a  small  part  of  a  whole.  The 
explanation  which  we  find  in  modem  deeds,  of  motet  f — 

*  a  moiety  or  half-part' — would  show  that  it  ancientiy 
signified  any  part;  otherwise  the  explanation  is  super- 
fluous."— Knioht. 

"  —  a  momtrtmi  cawtl*"^"  This  word,  in  its  strict 
sense,  (says  Douce,)  signifies  a  small  piece  of  any  thing, 
but  here  a  portion,  or  pareeL  The  French  have  chanteau 
and  eh€mtel^-4rom  the  Latin  quantulum" 

"  —  a  brazen  cahstick"— Candlestick  was  written 
and  printed  **  canstick,"  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre ;  and  so  it  stands  in  every  old  quarto.  The  folio 
(1623)  first  introduced  candlestick,  when  the  other 
mode  began  to  be  unintelligible. 

**  By  that  time  wiU  our  book,  I  think,  he  drawn.** 

It  was  very  common  to  call  any  paper  writing,  at 
this  period,  a  "book."  In  tiie  ''Eserton  Papers," 
(quarto,  1840,)  many  instances  may  be  found  where 
persons  sent  patents,  deeds,  or  drafts  of  deeds,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  calling  them  6ooifcf.    The  "book"  to 
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virhich  Mortimer  refers,  was  the  agreement  between 
himself,  Glendower,  and  Percy,  in  the  preparatioo  of 
which  Glendower  had  undertaken  to  "  haste  tne  writer." 

"^Lady,  my  brack"—"  Brach"  is  hotmd. 

**  —  protest  of  TEr?ZR'gingerbreadr — ^i.  e.  8piee  gin- 
gerbread. 

"  To  vxLVXT-ouARDS,  and  Sunday^eitizens/* 

Stnbbes,  ("Anatomy  of  Abi}ses,"  1583)— a  greit 
authority  in  matters  of  ancient  dress — says  that  women'i 
gowns,  m  his  day,  were  "  guarded  wim  great  gnaris 
of  velvet."  The  "  velvet  guards"  (edges  of  vehet) 
seem  to  have  been  a  distingmshing  peculiarity  of  the 
dress  of  the  London  city-wives.  Fynes  Moryson  says— 
"  At  public  meetings  tiie  aldermen  of  London  wear  icar> 
let  gowns,  and  their  wives  a  dose  gown  of  scarlet,  with 
guards  of  black  velvet** 

Scene  II. 

"  Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission,** 

The  construction  is,  (says  Johnson,)  "  Let  me  bes  lo 
much  extenuation  that,  upon  confutation  of  many  niae 
charges,  I  ma}r  be  pardoned  some  that  are  true."  Tbe 
whole  speech  is  parenthetically  inv<^ved :  the  sense  of 
"  renroof "  is  disproof  in  this  passage ;  or,  as  Johosoa 
explains  it,  confutation, 

"  And  then  I  stole  aU  courtesy  from  heaven,**  etc. 

This  is  imderstood,  by  Malone,  as  meaning  that  "he 
robbed  heaven  of  the  worship  due  to  it."  Giffind's  in- 
terpretation of  the  same  words,  in  a  passage  of  Massin- 
ger,  seems  more  correct: — "Massinger,  in  the  'Great 
Duke  of  Florence,'  has  adopted  this  expression : — 

^— Giorasni, 
A  prince  in  enectstion,  when  he  lived  hers^ 
Siole  ootirtesp  from  heaosn. 

Mr.  Giffbrd,  in  the  note  on  this  passage,  gives  this  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase : — '  The  plain  meaning  of  tbe 
phrase  is,  that  the  afi&bility  and  sweetness  of  Gkivanti 
were  of  a  heavenly  kind,  (i.  e.  more  perfect  than  wai 
usually  found  among  men,)  resembling  that  divine  con- 
descension which  excludes  none  ^m  its  regard ;  and, 
therefore,  immediately  derived  or  stolen  frmn  heaven, 
whence  all  good  proceeds.  The  word  stolen,  here 
means  little  else  than  to  unn  hy  imperceptible  progrtt- 
sion,  by  gentle  violence,* " 

"  —  and  rash  bavih  vits** — A  "bavin"  isa/awtf* 
made  of  brushwood.  Holloway  ("  Dictionary  of  no- 
vincialisms")  states  that,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  a  "  bavin" 
means  a  brush  faggot, 

** — CARDED  his  state** — Warburton  understood  "card- 
ed "  as  discarded.  Stevens  shows,  by  several  example*, 
that  to  card  was  a  familiar  figure,  drawn  from  the  carir 
ing  of  wool,  the  ancient  staple  of  England,  and  so  nin- 
shng  coarse  with  fine  Qualities,  was  used  for  to  mix;  •* 
m  a  play  of  Greene's,  ( 1620  :V—"  You  cardjKmr  beer," 
etc.  TnuB,  it  here  means  tnat  Richard  II.  smxajIdi 
state  with  baser  materials.  Ritson  took  it  tiiat  Ricbird 
played  his  state  away,  as  at  cards.  The  explanation 
of  Stevens  is  clearly  preferable,  though  Knight  snggetti 
yet  another  sense — ^i.  e.  that  he  fretted  away  his  itate 
as  the  carder  attenuates  the  locks  of  wool. 

"  —  with  CARPING  /oo^"— The  ouarto  (1598)  readi 
eapring;  all  subsequent  editions  have  "carping;"" 
either  of  which  wordB  might  have  well  been  misprmted 
for  the  other,  and  each  giving  an  appropriate  sense* 
To  carp,  as  Chaucer  uses  it,  meant  to  prate  and  ;><'• 
In  1617,  Minshew  explains  it,  in  his  Dictionary,  "to 
taunt,  to  find  fiuilt  with,  or  bite  with  words." 

"  And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative,**  etc. 

That  is,  The  King  gave  his  countenance  to  die  icjarj 
of  his  name  and  cluiracter,  ("  against  Ins  name"  beio^ 
parenthetical,)  to  "  every  beardless  vain  comparative"'' 
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everj  silly  boy  who  ohote  to  try  hit  wit  againct  the 
King's,  and  so  compare  himself  with  him  as  an  equal. 
To  enfeoff  hein^  the  term  denoting  the  Inllest  legal  con- 
Teyance^the  conveying  in  /ee— it  is  here  nsed  for 
"  giving  himself  absolutely  and  entirely  over  to  popu- 
larity, without  reservation." 

**  —  interest  to  the  state** — We  should  now  write  in 
the  state ;  but  Uiis  was  the  phraseologjr  of  the  Poet's 
time.  So  in  die  Wihter's  Talk—**  he  is  less  finequent 
to  his  princely  exercises  than  fbrmeriy." 

"  Capitulatx  against  us** — This  use  of  the  verb,  in 
this  sense,  is  unusiLd,  but  warranted  by  its  etymology. 
The  confederates  had  drawn  up  heads  of  articles  against 
Henry  IV.,  in  vindication  of  their  rebellion.  Minshew 
explains  "capitulate."  per  capita  $eu  artieuloi  paeisei'^ 
**  to  make  a  compact  under  headsy  or  artieies. 

**  —  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  sia«i;"— i.  e.  Feo- 

tmres.     So  in  Richard  II. : — 

— ^  Yet  I  wdl  remember 
ThefsHHntn  of  tiiese  men. 

So,  too,  our  author  has  elsewhere,  a  **  good  &vour,*'  a 
**tart  fhTour;**— though  others  explain  *' fiivours"  here 
as  *'  the  colours,  the  scarfs,  or  decorations,"  by  which 
knights  of  rank  were  distinguished,  which  Stevens  sup- 
ports by  this  line— 

Tbea  let  mjfswnun  hide  tliy  mangled  fiioe~ 
in  act  V.  scene  4,  of  this  play.    The  "  bloody  mask," 
however,  seems  quite  inapplicable  to  this  sense,  and  to 
denote  that  the  prince  is  mtended  to  say  that  he  would 
cover  his  eountenanee  with  blood,  as  with  a  mask. 

**  The  «Asc4,  if  Hi  he  plea^d,  IskaU  perform,**  etc. 

The  folio  (1623)  gives  this  line,  "  The  which,  if  I  per- 
form and  do  survive ;"  the  change  becoming  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  substitution  oiheavenior  *'  God," 
in  the  preceding  line. 

ScEZfK  III. 

"  —  while  I  am  in  some  likiro" — ^i.  e.  Whfle  I  have 
msmeJUsk ;  am  in  good  case.  QoodrUking  is  thus  used 
in  our  English  Bib&. 

**'^tke  knight  of  the  burning  lamp**--"  This  is  a  natu- 
ral  pictare.  Every  man  who  feels  in  himself  the  pain 
of  deformitTf  however,  like  this  merry  knifht,  he  m^ 
affect  to  maike  sport  with  it  among  those  whom  it  is  his 
interest  to  please,  is  ready  to  revenge  any  hint  of  con- 
tempt upon  one  whom  he  can  use  with  freedom."— 

JOKItSON. 

**  —  BOLTVRS  of  them** — L  e.  Sieves,  used  for  bolting 
ot  sifting  meta, 

**  -^hoOand  of  eight  $hiUing$  an  elT*— In  this  age  of 
power-looms  we  are  apt  to  forffot  the  hifh  price  of 
clothing  in  old  times,  and  to  think  that  the  nostess  was 
impoeinff  upon  Falstaff  when  she  charged  the  holland 
of  tus  shirts  at  eight  shillings  an  ell.  Stubbes,  in  his 
**  Anatomy  of  Abuses,"  tells  us  that  the  meanest  shirt 
cost  a  crown, — and  some  as  much  as  ten  pounds. 

'* — nomore  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewxd  pruhx" — 
Stevens  has  benen  too  abundantly  copious  on  the  subject 
ci"  stewed  prunes."  They  were  a  refection  particularly 
common  in  brothels,  in  Shakespeare's  time, — perhaps 
finotn  mistaken  notions  of  their  antisyphilitic  properties. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  Falstaffs  sunfles ;  perhaps  he 
means  as  &ithless  as  a  strumpet^  or  a  ^atmi.— Simoer. 

**  —  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox" — 
**  A  drown  fox  is  surely  neither  an  exenterated  fox !  nor 
a  fox  drawn  over  the  grounds  to  exercise  the  hounds ; 
but  a  hunted  fox— -«  fox  drawn  from  his  cover,  whose 
cunmnff  in  doubling  and  deceiving  the  hounds  makes 
the  simile  peHecdy  appropriate.  Beaumont  and  Fletch' 
er,  in  the  '  Tamer  Tameo,'  call  Moroso,  a  cunning,  ava- 
ricious old  man,  *  that  dnnm  fox.*  .*  Drawing  is  a  term 
nsed  in  hunting,  when  they  beat  the  bushes,  etc,  after 
9^iQx:**^Cowidry  Dictionary,  1704.)— SmozR. 


*'  —  Mmd  Marian**"''  Maid  Marian"  was  the  female 
companion  of  Robin  Hood,  and  she  was  subsequently 
introduced  into  morris-dances.  ShakeqMare  speaks  of 
her  in  her  degraded  state,  when  she  was  represented 
by  a  strumpet,  or  a  clown,  in  these  exhibitions. 

"  Oo  bear  thi»  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lancaster^'^ 
This  whole  passage  is,  in  the  older  editions,  arranged  in 
lines,  as  if  metrical ;  but  without  any  thing  of  metre  in 
them  to  the  ear,  or  indeed  to  the  eye,  or  in  the  syllables. 
The  editors  have  laboured  to  brin^  them  more  into  form 
by  lopping  off  syllables,  and  changmg,  without  authority, 
Peto  mto  Poins ;  but  they  have  sml  not  made  verse, 
even  of  the  harshest  kind,  out  of  them.  I  have,  there- 
fore, with  Simrer,  adopted  Douoe's  suggestion,  that  th^ 
were  oriffinalty  written  as  prose ;  though  I  think  the 
metrical  form  is  assumed  two  lines  before  they  mdie  it 
commence. 

ACT  IV.— Sciwi  I. 

'*  The  quality  and  bair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division,**  etc. 

The  word  "hair,"  in  this  passage,  has  caused  dispute, 
and  editors  differ  in  their  readings  and  interpretations. 
In  the  quartos  (1598  and  1599)  it  stands  haire;  in  the 
ouarto  of  1608,  heaire ;  and  m  the  later  quartos,  md 
the  folios,  heire,  Johnson  thought  that  '<hair"  was  to 
be  taken  for  eommlexion,  character*  Boswell  recom- 
mended the  substitution  of  air,  which  Knight  adopts; 
while  Collier  interprets  "hair"  thus: — "Worcester 
means  that  there  ought  to  be  no  splitting  or  division  of 
their  power,  already  small  enough  for  the  attempt: 
'the  hair  of  our  attempt  brooks  no  division.' " 

But  Nares  ("  Glossary  ")  and  Dyce,  in  his  "  Remaiks," 
have  abundantly  shown  the  old  familiar,  metaphorical 
use  of  the  wora  "  hair,"  for  (puUity,  nature,  character 
of  any  thing,  or  person.  Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, and  other  old  dramatists,  we  find,  "  A  lady  of  my 
hair;**  "I  am  of  the  right  hair;**  "A  fellow  of  your 
hair ;"— all  bearing  this  sense,  which  is  here  perfectly 
clear. 

"  —  ««  of  the  orrxRiiro  side" — ^i.  e.  Of  the  ekaUeng- 
ing  side ;  the  side  "  offering"  batde. 

"  —  this  TERM  offear**^^  the  eariier  editions;  the 
folio,  dream  of  fear. 

"  The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales,**  etc. 

This  is  not  a  random  epithet,  but,  whether  the  Poet 
got  it  from  tradition  or  from  the  old  chroniclers,  strictly 
correct  Stowe  says  of  Prince  Henry, "  He  was  passing 
swift  in  running ;  insomuch  that  he,  vnth  two  other  m 
his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  wotdd 
take  a  wild  buck  or  doe,  in  a  large  park." 

"AUplum*d;  like  xstridqbs  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath*d,**  etc. 

These  are  the  words  of  all  the  old  copies,  though  the 
punctuation  in  them  varies  much,  and  has  led  to  much 
aoubt  of  the  sense  and  conjectural  change  of  language. 
We  adhere  to  the  original  reading,  adopting  the  punc- 
tuation of  Singer:—"  The  reading  of  all  tiie  old  copies 
Hanmer  altered 


An  pliun'd  Uke  estridges,  mtd  widi  the  wtnd 
iistJiV  like  eagles,  etc 

Then  Johnson  changed  it  thus: — 

An  phun'd  Uke  eftridges,  th^  wiiV  die  wtnd ; 
Bated  like  eagles,  etc 

This  reading  was  adopted  by  Malone,  and  by  Stevens, 
with  a  voluminous  commentary,  and  is  now  the  ordinary 
text  But  surely  (remarks  Sm^er)  if  a  clear  sense  can 
be  dedu6ed  f^m  the  passage  as  it  stands,  no  conjectural 
alteration  should  be  aomitted.  The  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage is  this : — '  The  prince  and  his  comrades  were  all 
funiished,  all  in  arms,  all  plumed:  like  estrid^es 
(ostriches)  that  bated  (i.  e.  flutter  or  beat)  the  wind 
with  their  wings;  like  eagles  having^  lately  bathed.' 
Johnson's  reading  is  exceptionable,  if  it  was  not  an  in- 
novation, because  to  wing  the  wind  and  to  bats  are  the 
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same  thing ;  and  the  difficulties  of  an  elliptical  oonstnic- 
tion  are  not  avoided  b^  it.  Nor  do  I  tnink  (with  Mr. 
Donee)  that,  by  '  estndges/  ettridge  faleont  are  here 
meant,  thoogh  the  word  maj  be  used  in  that  sense  in 
Anton T  and  Clkopatra.  The  o$tridge'i  ploma^ 
would  be  more  likely  to  occur  to  the  Poet,  from  the  cu^ 
cnmstance  of  its  being  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    So  in  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion/  (song  xziL  :)^ 

Prince  Edwurd  all  In  gold,  m  he  great  Jore  had  been, 
Tb»  Moontfords  aU  Ui  phima  Wu  $$tridgt»  were  teen. 

Bating,  or  to  bate,  in  falconry,  is  the  unquiet  flutterinff 
of  a  hawk.  (To  beat  the  wing ;  batter  tale,  Ital.)  All 
birds  bate  (i.  e.  flutter,  beat,  or  flap  their  win^,  to  dry 
their  feathers)  after  bathing;  and  the  mode  m  which 
the  ostrich  uses  its  wings,  to  assist  itself  in  running  with 
the  wind,  is  of  this  character :  it  is  a  fluttering  or  flap- 
ping, not  a  flight.  The  fluttering  motion  and  flapping 
of  the  plumed  crests  of  the  prince  and  his  associates, 
naturally  excited  these  images.  Bated  refers  both  to 
the  flapping  of  the  plumes,  and  of  the  wings  of  the 
ostrich ;  the  plumage  of  that  bird  is  displayed  to  more 
advantage  when  its  wings  ara  in  motion,  dian  when  at 
rest ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  representing  the  feathers 
of  the  helmets  flouting  the  air  to  the  plumage  of  the 
ostrich  when  its  wings  ¥rere  in  motion,  or  when  it '  bated 
the  air,  like  eagles  lately  bathed.' " 

Mr.  Knight  varies  from  this  punctuation,  and  thus 
somewhat  modifies  the  sense.  He  reads  and  interprets 
thus:— 

~—  AH  ftimidi'd,  aU  in  arms ; 

An  phim'd  like  eatridges  that  with  the  wind 

Bated, — Ukeea^ea,  etc 

"The  meaninff  appears  to  us  to  be  this: — ^the  prince 
and  bis  comraaes  all  furnished,  all  in  arms,  are  plumed 
like  estridffes,  (Jalcone,  not  ostriches,)  liiat  with  the 
wind  batea— (to  bate  is  to  swoop  upon  the  quarry,  a 
term  of  falconry)---like  eagles  having  lately  bathed. 
Their  plumes,  their  caparisons,  are  as  smooth  as  the 
unruffled  feathers  of  the  hawk  that  flies  with  the  wind 
upon  his  prey  \—9A  brilliant  as  the  eagles  that  have  just 
dipped  thisir  wings  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  moun- 
tam  tarn." 

"  —  «i^  hit  BiAVKR  <m*'-^This,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  helmet,  is  often  used  to  express  the  helmet  generally. 
It  is  so  used  in  Richard  III. : — 

What  is  my  heaver  eaaier  than  it  was. 

But  in  Henrt  IV.  (Part  II.)  we  have  the  vrord  used 
for  a  part  of  the  helmet,  as  it  also  is  in  Hamlkt  :— 
Their  armed  stavei  in  charge^  their  heanen  down. 

"Hit  CUI88E8  on  hit  thight"-^** The  reason  why  bis 
*cuissee'  are  so  particular^  mentioned,  I  conceive  to 
be,  that  his  horsemanship  is  here  praised;  and  the 
emttet  are  that  part  of  the  armour  which  most  hinders 
a  horseman's  activity.'* — Johnson. 

"  —  let  me  taste  my  horte" — ^i.  e.  Try  my  horse; 
which  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time — ^from  the  French 
tetter,  (to  try.)  In  Chi^man's  translation  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey," (book  xzi.,)  the  expressbn  occurs : — 

—  henowb^;an 
To  ttuu  die  bow. 

And,  in  Twelfth  Nioht,  Sir  Toby  tells  Viola  to  "  tatte 
her  legs."  This  word,  very  characteristic  in  Hotspur's 
mouth,  is  found  in  the  two  earliest  editions,  but  was 
afterwards  changed,  I  suppose  by  a  copjrist,  or  in 
printing,  to  take,  which  is  the  more  usual  modem 
reading. 

"  —  letnt  take  a  mutter'* — "  All  the  old  copies  read 
**take  a  muster;" — ^most  modem  editions,  *Kmake  a 
muster.''  Hotspur  eagerly  inquires  as  to  ibe  number 
of  the  king's  forces;  and  then  desires  to  take  an  accoimt, 
or  muster-roll,  of  his  own.  He  would  not  wish  to  make 
a  muster — to  assemble  his  troops — to  collect  them  to- 
ffether, — for  they  were  all  with  nim ;  but  he  desires  to 
know  the  exact  number  of '  the  powers  of  us '  which  are 
to  oppose  the  king's  '  thirty  thousand.' " — Knxoht. 
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SCBNE  IV. 

"  —  a  rated  sinew  too** — The  folio  reads,  ''rated 
firmly"  A  "rated  sinew"  signifies  a  force  *ra\tm\^ta^ 
upon— a  help  of  which  account  was  made. 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

**  Above  yond^  buskt  hiW* — ^L  e.  Woody,  from  the 
middle  Latm  boteut,  or  from  the  French  botque;  there- 
fore more  properly  spelled  botky,  as  it  stands  in  die 
Tempest,  (act  iv.  scene  1.)  Milton  also  writes  it  botky, 
*'  1  do  not  know  (says  Mr.  Blakeway\  whether  Shake- 
speare ever  surveyed  the  ground  of  Battlefield,  but  he 
has  described  the  sun's  rising  over  Hanghmound  Hill, 
from  that  spot,  as  accurately  as  if  he  had.  It  still  maits 
the  name  ov  a  butky  hill." 

'*  To  eruth  our  old  limbt  in  ungentle  tteel,**  etc. 
HenrylY.  was  not  thirty-eight  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury. We  may  suppose  ihSt  Shakespeare  had  over- 
looked the  exact  number  of  yean  he  had  been  on  the 
throne,  and  supposed  him  an  older  man  than  be  re^y 
was  at  his  accession ;  and  he  of  course  wished  to  make 
room,  in  his  dramatic  chronology,  for  Prince  Henry,  as 
of  an  age  fitted  for  his  purpose.  Yet,  with  Hall  and 
Hollingshed  before  him,  ne  could  not  be  ignorant  that 
Henry  was  not  an  old  man,  in  the  sense  that  we  should 
now  appl^  the  epithet.  Perhaps  the  reason  aiwignod 
for  his  designation  of*'  old  John  of  (3aunt"  (Ricbaro  IL, 
act  i  scene  1)  may  have  had  some  influence  here.  The 
contemporary  French  writen  speak  of  the  age  of  the 
fomous  protestant  leader,  Cohgni,  in  this  same  way, 
yeara  bdfore  his  death ;  and  he  was  killed  when  fifty- 
three. 

**Pe€ue,  CHE  wet" — "Chewets"  were  a  sort  of 
mineed-meeU  pie,  and  so  some  annotaton  say  it  w  here 


Scene  II. 

**^a  touted  gumef  ^—The  "  gurnet,"  or  gunari,  \ 
was  a  fish  of  the  piper  kind.  It  was  probably  deensd 
a  vulgar  dwh  when  "  soused,"  orvickled;  henoe, "  sooaed 
ffumet"  was  a  common  term  ot  reproach  or  contempt 
It  frequently  occun  in  writen  oontemporaiy  wdii 
ShfdLespeare. 

**  —  Ipretted  me  none  but  tueh  toasts  and  BtrrTER"— 
Aocordmgto  F.  Moryson,  ("Itinerary,"  1617,)  **Lob. 
donen,  and  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  are  in  re- 
proach called  cocknies,  and  eaten  of  buttered  toattt," 

"  —  an  oldrfaeed  ancient" — "Ancient"  was  used 
both  for  the  ttandard,  and  the  oflScer  who  bore  it 
Here  Falstaff  means  an  old  patched  flag, 

"  —  good  enough  to  toss" — ^i.  e.  To  "toss"  upas 
piket :  a  militarv  phrase  of  the  time.  It  occun  agam 
m  HxNRT  VI.,  (rart  UI. ;  act  i.  scene  1.) 

Scene  III. 

"  —  ofow  qualitt"^.  e.  Of  the  same  kind  with  as; 
from  its  original  Latin  sense.  Thus,  in  the  Tempest, 
we  find  **  Ariel  and  all  his  quality** 

**  To  tuehit  livert'' — Meaning,  to  sue  oat  the  ddie- 
ery,  or  possession,  of  his  lands  from  those  persons  who, 
on  the  aeath  of  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  seized 
their  lands,  till  the  heir  **  sues"  out  his  **  livery." 

"  —  task'd  the  whole  ttaU**-^!.  e.  Taa:*d  the  whole 
state.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  to  tatk  seems  to 
have  been  as  commonly  used,  m  this  sense,  as  to  tax: 
though  originally  a  toA,  or  Tatck,  meant  a  tribute,  or 
subsidy,  and  not  exactly  what  we  now  mean  by  tax, 

"  —  to  be  enoao'd  in  H^a^«"— Theobald  altered  **  en- 
gag'd"  into  incag*d,  but  without  any  ground  for  the 
change.  "Enga^'d"  signifies  delivered  as  a  gage,  or 
hottage,  A  line  m  act  v.  scene  2,  of  this  play,  direcdy 
supports  the  old  reading : — 

And  Westmoreland,  tiiat  was  cn^^d;  did  bear  it  . 
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taken  m  if  the  Prince  had  laid— *' Peaoe,  puddmg, 
peace!"  Theobald  nyt  that  the  e&iMf  ii"  a  noiay,  chat- 
tering bird,  a  magpie/'  or  Jaokd»«r,  which  woald  be 
more  appinyriate  here,  at  the  Prinoe  chidea  Falataff  for 
his  chattenng  oat  of  place.  The  French  woid  it 
ckouette^  bat  there  ii  no  proof  of  any  sach  word  in  Eng- 
ibh 


"  Am  that  tmgadle  guU,  the  emehooU  bird, 
Utetk  the  $ptnrrow,  did  oppreu  our  netif**  etc 

**  Shakeapeare  waa  a  natoraliat,  in  the  very  beat  sense 

of  the  worcL    He  watched  the  great  phenomena  of  na- 

tore,  the  economy  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  peca- 

liaritiea  d  inanimate  existence ;  and  he  set  them  oown 

with  aimoat  anderiating  exactness,  in  the  language  of 

the  highest  poetry.    Before  White,  and  Jenner,  and 

Montagu  had  described  the  remarkable  proceedings  of 

die  cockoo,  Shakespeare  here  described  them,  as  we 

belioYe,  firom  what  he  himself  saw.    Bat  let  us  analyze 

this  description  :~> 

bdnc  fed  by  a%  joa  us'd  us  to 

As  that  ungenlto  goO,  tfie  cuckoo's  Urd, 
Uselh  the  apsrrow. 

Pliny  waa  the  only  scientific  writer  upon  natural  hktory 
that  was  open  to  ohakespeare.  We  are  no  believers  in 
the  common  opinion  of  Shakespeare's  want  of  learning ; 
and  we  bold,  therefore,  that  he  might  hare  read  PUny 
in  Latin,  as  we  think  he  read  other  books.  The  first 
Enf^ish  translation  of  Pliny,  that  of  Philemon  Holland, 
was  not  pid>lished  till  1601;  tiiis  play  was  printed  in 
1696.  Now,  the  description  of  the  cuckoo  in  Pliny  is, 
in  manj  respects,  diflferent  fitmi  the  description  before 
OS  in  DHAKJESpXAKB.  ^Thejalways  (says  the  Boman 
naturaliat)  lay  in  other  binu'  nests,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  ttpek'dov^i,^  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  pas- 
ssjge,  Pliny  mentions  the  titHng**  nest,  but  not  a  word 
of^lhe  $parroi^i.  It  was  resenred  for  rery  modem 
naturalists  to  find  that  the  hedge-sparrow's  nest  was  a 
finroorite  choice  of  the  M  cuckoo.  Dr.  Jenner  (in 
1787^  st^a,  *  1  examined  the  nest  of  a  hedxe-sparrow, 
whicn  then  contained  a  cuckoo  and  three  nedge-spar- 
row's  egea.'  Colonel  Montagu  also  found  a  cuckoo, 
'  when  a  tew  diys  old,  in  a  hedgenmarrow's  nest,  in  a 
garden  doae  to  a  cottage.'  Had  Snakespeare  not  ob- 
serred  for  himself  or,  at  any  rate,  not  noted  the  ori^- 
oal  obserrations  of  others,  and  had  taken  his  descnp- 
tioQ  finom  Pliny,  he  woold,  in  all  probability,  have  men- 
tioned the  atou-dore,  or  the  titling.  In  Lxab  we  have 
tfae'hedge-spaiTow.'    But  let  us  see  fnrthei^* 

■  did  oppress  ow  nsilk 
The  word  oppreu  is  singulariy  descriptive  of  the  opera- 
tions  df  the  '  ungentle  gull.'    The  mat  bulk  of  the 
cuckoo,  in  the  raiall  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  first 
crushes  ibe  pro]^r  nestlings ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  in- 
truder renders  it  necessanr  Uiat  they  should  be  got  rid 
oL    The  coounon  belief  derived  from  the  extrense  to- 
natj  of  the  cnickoo,  (to  which  we  think  ShakeqMare 
alliiaeswhen  he  caUs  it  a  guU — gulo,)  has  led  to  an 
opinion,  that  it  eats  the  young  nestUngs.    Pliny  sa^rs, 
expressly,  that  it  devours  uem.    How  remarkable  is  it, 
then,  tiiat  Shakespeare  does  not  allude  to  this  belief! 
He  makea  Worcester  simply  aoouse  Henry,  that  he 
*<lid  oppress  our  nest'    Had  Shake^>eare's  natural  his- 
tory not  been  more  accurate  than  the  popular  belief  he 
wvnld  have  made  Worcester  reproach  the  king  with 
•cto^ly  destroying  the  proper  tenants  of  the  nest   The 
Peroies  wero  then  reaay  to  accuse  him  of  the  murder 
of  Bicfaard.    We,  of  course,  do  not  attempt  to  assert 
that  Shakespeare  knew  ^e  precise  mode  in  which  the 
cobkoo  ffots  rid  of  its  cohabitants.    This  was  first  made 
blown  Dy  Dr.  Jenner.    But,  although  Shakespeare 
vuAt  not  have  known  this  most  curious  hct,  the  words, 
'did  oppress  our  nest,'  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
knowledge.    The  very  generalitv  of  the  words  is  some 
proof  iiux  he  did  not  receive  ue  vulgar  stoiy  of  the 
cuckoo  eating  his  fellow-nestUngs.    The  term, '  oppress 
ojDr  nest,'  ^  also  singulariy  home  out  by  the  observa- 
tions of  modem  natimlists ;  for  nests  in  which  a  cuckoo 
1>M  been  hatched  have  beeoi  found  so  crushed  and  flat- 
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tened,  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  determine 
the  qpecies  to  which  they  belonged. 

Grew  by  oar  feadinc  to  so  grest  a  boU^ 

That  CTOB  our  Ioto  dunt  not  oome  near  joar  tif^ 

For  fear  of  twaDowtng;  but  with  nimble  win^ 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  tafetj  take,  to  fly 

Oat  of  your  right 

We  have  here  an  approach  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  old 
naturalists.  Pliny,  having  made  the  cuckoo  devour  the 
other  nestlings,  says,  that  the  mother  at  last  shares  the 
same  fiite,  for  'the  young  cuckoo  being  once  fledged 
and  ready  to  fly  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize  on  the  old 
titling,  and  to  eat  her  up  that  hatched  her.'  Even  IJn- 
luens  has  the  same  story.  But  Shakespeare,  in  so  bean- 
tifoUjr  carrving  on  the  parallel  between  the  cuckoo  and 
the  king,  does  not  imply  that  the  grown  cuckoo  swal- 
lowed the  sparrow,  but  that  the  sparrow,  timorous  of 
*  so  great  a  bulk,'  kept  aloof  from  ner  ne^  *  dwrti  not 
come  nen  for  fear  of  swallowing.'  The  extreme  avid- 
itv  of  the  bird  for  food  is  here  only  indicated ;  and 
ShakeqMare  might  himself  have  seen  the  large  fledsed 
'  gull'  eageriy  thrusting  forward  its  open  mouth,  whfle 
the  sparrow  fluttered  about  the  nest,  where  even  its 
'  love  durst  not  come  near.'  This  extraordinarr  voracity 
of  the  young  cuckoo  has  been  ascertained  oeyond  a 
doubt;  out  tnat  it  should  be  carnivorous  is  perfectly 
impossible;  for  its  bill  is  only  adapted  for  feeding  on 
caterpillars,  and  other  soft  wibstanoes.  But  that  its  in- 
satiable appetite  makea  it  apparentlv  violent,  and,  of 
course,  an  object  of  terror  to  a  small  bird,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  that  aeoarate  observer,  Mr.  White  of  Sel- 
borne.  He  saw  *  a  Toang  cuckoo  hatched  in  the  nest 
of  a  titlark ;  it  was  become  vastly  too  big  for  its  nest, 


To  bsre  stretohed  to  wfaiga  beyond  its  little 

and  was  very  fierce  and  pugnacious,  pursuing  my  fin- 
ger, as  I  teased  it,  for  many  foot  from  tbe  nest,  qnrring 
and  buffeting  with  its  wings  like  a  game-cock.  The 
dupe  of  a  dun  appeared  at  a  distance,  hovering  about 
with  meat  in  her  moUth,  and  expressinff  the  greatest 
solicitude.'  In  the  passage  before  us,  Soakespeare,  it 
rapears  to  us,  speaks  from  his  knowledge.  But  he  has 
also  expressed  the  popular  belief  by  the  month  of  the 
Fool,  in  Liar  : — 

For  voa  trow,  nancies 

The  nedge-MNurrow  fisd  ttie  eockoo  so  long, 

That  it  had  Us  head  bit  off  by  its  young.** 

KmoBT. 

''— 3fo»  have  akticulatid" — ^L  e.  Exhibited  inar- 
iielee. 

SCEZfK  II. 

**  What  is  IV  that  word,  honour^ — Our  reading  is  that 
of  the  two  earliest  editions.  The  quarto  (1613)  has, 
*'  What  is  that  word,  honour  f  Air.''  This  is  the  text 
adopted  by  the  folio,  and  commonly  followed ;  but 
seems  not  as  complete  as  the  one  here  given. 

**  —  Weetmoreiand,  that  wot  iii oao'd"— "  Engaged 
is  delivered  as  an  hostage,  A  few  lines  before,  upon  the 
return  of  Worcester,  he  orders  Westmoreland  to  oe  dis- 
missed."—Jobmson. 

"  How  showed  hii  talxxno  f  teem*d  it  in  contempt  f " 

The  folio,  as  well  as  all  the  editions  published  before 
it,  except  this  very  first,  read  thus,  ("  talking,")  for  which 
the  first  quarto  Iras  taeking^.  This  has  been  adopted  by 
all  the  later  editors,  explaining  it  as  used  for  taxing ^  or 
satirizing,  or  taking  to  task.  But  nothing  has  been 
said  to  inauce  Hotspur  to  think  that  the  Prmce  had  so 
task*d  lum ;  while  **  talkmg,"  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
phrase,  is  perfecdy  appropriate  in  Hotspui^s  mouth,  and 
nas  stronger  support  nom  the  old  authorities. 

"  He  made  a  blushing  cital"— i.  e.  Citedf  or  referred 
to  himself.  A  modem  writer  would  say,  **  He  made  a 
modest  mention  of  himself." 

**  —  and  of  learning,  iwstahtiy" — i.  e.  At  the  same 
instant. 
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"  Of  amf  prince  to  wild  o*  Hberiy,** 

"  The  three  oldett  qoartos  have  thk  reading ;  but  the 
aoarto  of  1613  having  *  at  liberty/  the  error  was  intro- 
auced  into  the  folio.  The  phrase  '  so  wild  of  liberty' 
it  perfectly  intelligible;  whereas  Malone  and  Stevens 
were  obliged  to  produce  authorities  for  *at  liberty/ 
which  they  adopted.  Johnson  thought  it  meant,  that 
the  Prince  ought  to  have  been  '  confined  as  a  madman/ 
and  not  left  *  at  liberty.'  ** — Coluir. 

"  Now, — EsPBRAif  ck" — "  Esperancfe,"  or  Eaveranzoj 
has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  Percy  fiunily.  The 
word  in  the  text  is  to  be  pronounced  as  containing  four 
syllables,  not,  as  late  editors  say,  because  it  would  have 
that  power  in  French  verse,  but  because  the  final  e,  in 
old  Norman-French,  was  commonly  sounded  in  woids 
where  it  is  now  mute. 

Scene  HI. 

'*  Sci5i  III.*' — ^The  stage-direction  in  the  old  quartos 
and  folios  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  EngUsh 
stage;  for  in  them  it  is  only  said  that  after  Hotspur, 
etc.,  have  embraced,  without  any  exit  mailed  for  them. 
*'  the  King  entered  with  his  power,  etc.  Alarum  to 
the  Battle,"  etc. 

*'  Turk  Oregorf  never  did  tuek  deeds**^'**  Meaning 
(says  Warburton^  Gre^ry  the  Seventh,  called  Hilde- 
bnind.  This  fiinous  fnar  surmounted  almost  invincible 
obstacles  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  right  of  investi- 
ture of  bishops,  which  his  predecessors  had  long  at- 
tempted in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  **  History,"  hath  made 
Gregory  so  odious,  tiiat  doubtless  the  ffood  Protestants 
of  iSat  time  were  well  pleased  to  hear  him  thus  charac- 
terized, as  uniting  the  attributes  of  theur  two  great  ene- 
mies, the  Turk  and  Pope,  in  one." 

**  —  let  him  make  a  carbohado  of  me^^'k  "onbo- 
nado  "  is  a  piece  of  meat  cut  and  hacked  for  broiling. 

Scene  IV. 

**  O,  Harry  !  thou  hast  robVd  me  of  my  youth:* 

The  prowess  of  Prince  Henry,  in  this  battle,  is  thus 
described  by  HoUingshed :— '*  The  Prince  thtft  day  holp 
his  fiither  like  a  lusty  young  gentleman,  for  althougn 
he  was  hurt  in  the  Uce  with  an  arrow,  so  that  divers 
noble  men  that  were  about  him  would  have  conveyed 
him  forth  of  the  field,  yet  he  would  in  no  wise  simer 
them  so  to  do,  lest  his  denarture  from  his  men  might 
haply  have  stricken  some  fear  into  their  hearts ;  and  so, 
witliout  regard  of  his  hurt,  he  continued  with  his  men, 
and  never  ceased,  either  to  fiffht  where  the  battle  was 
most  hottest,  or  to  encourage  nis  men  where  it  seemed 
most  need." 

His  personal  triumph  over  Hotspur  fives  ^reat  dra- 
matic effect  to  the  closing  scenes,  and  a  umty  to  the 
traffic  interest ;  but  is  wl^Uy  of  the  Poet's  invention. 
HoUingshed  says: — **  The  Kmg  slew  that  day,  with  his 
own  hand,  six  and  thirty  persons  of  his  enemies.  The 
other  [i.  e.  troops]  of  ms  party,  encouraged  by  kis  do- 
ings, fought  vahandy,  and  slew  the  Lord  Percy,  called 
Henry  Percy."  Speed  says  Percy  was  killed  by  an  un- 
known hand. 

'<  Bnt  thoughts  the  dove  ofUfe,  and  Ufe  HmeUfooi;*  etc. 

**  Hotspur,  in  his  last  moments,  endeavours  to  console 
himself.  The  ^lory  of  the  Prince  wounde  hie  thoughts ; 
but  thought,  bemg  dependent  on  K^e,  must  cease  with 
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it,  and  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Life,  on  which  thoogbt 
depends,  is  itself  of  no  great  value,  being  the  fool  aal 
sport  of  Nam— of  time,  which,  with  all  its  doDodmoo  onr 
sublunary  things,  must  itself  at  last  be  topped."— 

JOBIISOII. 


**  —  90  ORKAT  a  ehow** — So  in  an  the  ancieDt 
except  the  first,  which  reads  <i«ar.  *' Great"  seems  more 
fitting  in  the  Prince's  mouth,  as  connected  with  show, 
and  may  weU  be  the  Poet's  own  change  of  his  first  word, 
dear, 

^^--let  my  favoctrs  hide  thy  mangled  /ace"— Ta- 
vours"  are  explained  to  refer  to  the  scar(  or  disdnctnre 
drapery,  worn  by  men  of  rank  over  their  armour.  Wid) 
this  the  Prince  covers  the  fiM»  of  his  &Ilen  enemy.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  how  fond  Shakespeare  is  of  exhibit- 
ing  this  relenting,  magnanimous  justice,  finom  a  victor 
hero  to  his  fiillen  foes — as  in  Antony  over  Brutus,  Aofi* 
dius  over  -Coriolanus.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  chivaby,  of 
which  little  or  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  pagan  be> 
roes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  though  often  expceased  in 
the  old  chroniclers,  as  Froiuart,  etc. 

<*  Death  hath  not  struck  to  fat  a  deer  to-day,**  etc 

'I  There  is  in  these  lines  a  very  natural  mixture  of  the 
serious  and  ludicrous,  produoea  by  the  view  of  Percj 
and  Falstafi*.  I  wish  all  play  on  words  had  been  for- 
borne."— Johnson. 

"  Tat  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  (1^^>)  the  nMMt 
authentic  impression  of  this  play,  and  of  the  nlio.  The 
other  quartos  have/atr." — ^Malonb. 

''  So/a<  a  deer"  seems  to  be  the  better  reading,  for 
Turbervile,  m  the  **  Terms  of  the  Ages  of  aU  Beasts  of 
Venerie  and  Chase,"  observes : — "  You  shall  say  by  aide 
deare,  a  great  deare,  and  not  nfayre  deare,  muess  it  be 
a  rowe,  which  in  the  fifth  year  u  called  a  fayre  rowe- 
bucke." 

''  Ehbowxll'd  «itf  leee  thee**^To  imboweU  was  die 
old  term  for  embtUming  the  body,  as  was  done  by  thoie 
of  persons  of  rank.  Thus  in  **  Aulicus  Coquinaric,'* 
(1650:) — '*The  next  day  was  solemnly  appointed  for 
imbowelling  the  corps." 

"  —  m  give  uou  leave  to  powdbr  me** — To  •*  pow- 
der"  was  the  ola  word  for  to  eaUf  and  is  not  yet  out  of 
use,  in  Surrey,  (England.^  "  Powdered  beei,"  as  well 
as  '*  corned  t>eef,"  are  pnrases  as  intelligible  in  New 
York  as  in  Surrey,  thougn  it  would  seem,  nom  BIr.  Col- 
lier's note,  requiring  explanation  in  London. 

"  —  lam  not  a  double  man"—''  That  is,  (says  Jolm- 
son,^  I  am  not  Falstafi*  and  Percy  together,  though, 
having  Percy  on  my  back,  I  seem  doubb." 

Scene  V. 

**  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtesy,**  etc. 

This  reply  of  Prince  John  of  Lancaster  u  omitted,  in 
many  modem  editions,  because,  thoush  ibund  in  the 
four  earlier  editions,  it  was  afterwards  left  out,  and  (sf 
Johnson  supposed)  might  have  been  rejected  by  me 
author,  though  I  do  not  see  why.  Thm  can  he  no 
reason  finr  omitting  what  originally  came  fixnn  the  pen 
of  Shakespeare,  even  if  we  were  to  suppose  him  after- 
wards to  have  struck  out  the  passttce,  moogh  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Poet  made  Pnnce  John  give  some  such 
teply. 
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TBS     PLAT — eOURCB    AKD 
'  KATURB    OF    TH8     VIRUTIOKB    BBTWKBN 

TBS   TWO    OLD    EDITIONS STATE   OF   THE 

TEXT— OEIfBRAL  CHABACTBBISTICS  OF  THE 

•■i  FLAY — DIFFERENCE    BETWEBN    THE     ENG- 

I  ^  U5H    AND    KOMAN    "  HISTORIES,"    AS    TO 

^^'  THBia   POUTICAL  FBILOSOFEY,  ETC. 

^  '/  •  ■  rpHESE  «rw  but  one  oditioD  of  Ihii  plaj  printed 

'    /  ^  during  the  ■atbor'i  Ue  timo,  which  speared 

I  -'  In  1600,  with  tfaii  title:   "The  Baoood  put  of 

1  Hrarie  the  fborlfa,  contiiraing  lo  hit  dooth,  and 

I  '  ooniiiBtioa  of  Henna  die  fift.    With  the  hnmonn 

of  Sir  Itihn  FalMaSe,  and  (waggeriiig  PMtoll.    A* 

/      it  hath  been  nndrie  tim«*  pnblikely  acted  bj 

the  right  hmmnble,  the  Lord  Cbamberiaine  hk 

nnnnta.    Writtea  bj  William  ShakaqteBie." 

Bot,  thongh  fint  pnbliihed  in  1600,  it  must  ha*e  been  written  two  or  thiee  jean  before,  at  i«  ihown  fhm]  an 

apparenllj  (light  yet  ooncliuiTe  drcnnutance  which  Mr.  Collier  ha*  thm  pointed  oat  with  lawyer-like  acntenea: 

-  We  may  atate  wiA  more  certainty  than  nnia],  that  Heret  TV.,  Fart  n.,  waa  written  before  tlw  SSlfa  Febnmy, 

1589.    Act  ii.icene  a  of  the' hiXnry'belbceiu,  contain*  a  peoe  of  erideooe  that  FalataffwMitill  called  OldcMlle 

when  it  wa*  written ;  viz.  that  the  prefli  of  Old.  ii  retained  in  the  qnarto,  1600.  before  a  ipeecfa  which  belong*  to 

F>lMafi;and  wluchiiMfigned  to  lum  in  the  folio  of  1633.    Now,  we  know  that  die  neme  of  Oldcaatle  wai  changed 

to  that  of  Falataff,  anterior  to  the  enliy  of  Hikbt  IV.,  Fart  I.,  in  die  book*  of  the  Btationen'  Company  on  the  SSth 

Fefarnary,  1597-93.    Thi*  drciunitance  overtniiia  Malone'i  theory,  thai  HtjfBT  IV.,  Part  II.,  wa*  not  writim  imtH 

IS99.    It  reqmrea  no  proof  that  it  wa*  prodoced  after  Bich*rd  If.,  bncanae  that  play  ii  quoted  in  it" 

It  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1033  with  loTeral  iarpt  additiotM,  and  some  *horter  onii**ioni.  The  natatn  and  otjeet 
if  theae  alteratioiii  are  worth  examining,  a*  thoae  in  the  different  old  edition*  of  Sbaketpeare'*  play*  alway*  bi« 
wbanerer,  aa  here,  they  appear  to  come  from  the  aathor  hinuelf,  and  thni  enable  n*  to  leam  aomething  of  hii  mode 
nf  dranialic  compoaition,  and  the  degree  of  caie  he  bestowed  npon  hi*  works.  There  wa»  eridently  no  regular 
mlkal  rerinon  of  the  whole  play  in  detail ;  for  there  ii  no  alteiatioc  of  incident,  character,  or  aentiment,  and  Teiy 
Kttle  of  language,  but  there  are  in  different  part*  of  the  more  elevated  dialogue,  additiona  of  great  poetic  and  dramatie 
sioellence.  They  ■eem  to  ha*e  been  mainly  intended,  in  their  origin,  for  the  pnipoae  of  making  the  pby  more  com- 
l^etetn  ttaelf,  by  bringing  incidentally  before  the  reader  or  the  aodienco,  cironmatanoeamateriallj  contribating  to  the 
intereit  of  die  lioiyt  which  had  in  the  flnt  edition  been  harried  over,  or  lefl  to  the  general  recolleotioD  of  the  [»«• 
reding  play.  Bach  ia  the  Archbiafaop'i  own  refareDce  to  Bolingbroke'*  former  popolari^,  and  the  depoaitiDa  of 
BiclBid  II ;  and  again.  Lady  Percy'*  toncbing  and  graphic  recollection  of  Hotipiur.  Boalao  Mortiiner'i  acoiont  of 
Ibe  Archbiafaop  and  hii  inuurection. 

Theae  and  other  idea*  occnrring  to  the  aothor,  a*  proper  to  giro  more  dramatic  effect  to  hia  aoene  by  being 
added  to  the  dialogue,  expanded  themaclvca  in  hi*  fertile  mind  into  elerated  poetry,  aome  of  it,  indeed,  ■dmimble. 
The  omianon  of  line*  or  •entenee*  (band  in  the  firot  edition,  on  the  oilier  band,  do  not  *eem  to  have  been  made  on 
■ny  critica]  principle  of  rejection ;  bat  apparently  to  have  been  *tnck  oat,  when  it  conld  be  dons  without  iojary 
U  the  context,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ■bortening  the  |Hece,  alter  it*  length  had  been  ihiu  increafed  by  more  important 
■ddition*.  Oo  that  account,  they  have  been  retnmed  in  thi*  editioo  in  their  original  jdace,  and  not  thrown  into 
the  note*,  a*  ha*  been  done  in  other  play*,  (aee  Rohko  xku  JcLiar,)  when  the  Poet  had  eridendy  anbatitttted 
other  line*  or  word*  In  thoae  of  hi*  fint  coneeptioiia.  Our  text  therefore  inclode*  aa  well  the  paiaigea  pecoUar  to 
Ibe  qnartot,  a*  tboae  afterward*  added, "in  order,  (a*  Collier  jntly  bare  obaerve*,)  that  no  lyllable  which 
mne  from  the  pen  of  8hake*peare  may  be  lost  Etbd  if  we  mppose  our  great  dramatin  lo  hare  hinuelf  rejected 
certain  portion*,  preaerfed  in  the  qnarto,  the  exclnrion  of  them  by  a  modem  editor  would  be  impardonable,  aa 
lliey  form  part  of  the  hiitory  of  the  Poel'i  mind." 

In  the  comic  part,  no  alterationa  of  ihi*  character  are  foond ;  die  change*  in  the  folio  being  merely  verbal,  and 
chiefly  confined  lo  the  loflening  or  expunging  word*  or  phraaea  which  aeemed  pnrfane.  The  text,  therefore,  pre- 
•anil  little  conteat  between  nuiooi  reading!,  and  bnt  one  or  two  difUcaltiea  admitting  of  any  donbt. 

The  ohaervatjoni  on  the  dramatic  charvctsr,  hialoric  verity,  invention,  and  atyle  of  the  firat  part  of  Hiniit  IV.,  in 
Ilia  Introdoctory  Bemarka  prefixed  to  it  in  thi*  edition,  are  in  the  utain  eqnolly  applicable  to  the  ceoond  part  It 
i*mf  been  written,  aa  the  Fiternal  and  intentil  erideDce  concur  in  ihowing,  not  very  long  after  tbe  first  part 
wben  tbe  antbor'*  mind  wa*  filled  with  the  chanicleTm,  atory,  and  the  ipirit  of  that  the  two  together  have  the  nnity 
of  I  tingle  drama.  It  ii.hawereT,  inferior  to  ita  predecaaaor  as  a  work  of  dramatic  art,  thongh,  in  my  judgment,  not 
at  all  10  a*  a  work  of  gonin*.  It  ii  not  aa  perfect  aa  the  other  aa  an  historical  tragi.cnmedy,  aa  on  it*  tragic  tide  it 
Iw  a  leti  vivid  and  mBlained  intereit,  and  approache*  in  those  acenea  more  to  the  dramatiEed  chronicle ;  in  fact, 
■dWing  mnch  more  rigidly  to  hitlorical  authority,  and  deviatiDg  from  It  very  little  except  in  compmnng  into 
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connected  continaoos  actiona,  eYents  really  separated  bj  jean.  Its  nobler  characters  have  mach  lev  of  cfahrabic 
and  romantic  splendour,  and  ita  action  less  of  stage  interest  and  effect,  and  its  poetiy  far  lees  of  kindling  and  exci- 
ting fervour.  On  this  account  it  has  long  disappeared  as  a  whole  horn  the  stage ;  but  portions  of  it  are  fiumhv 
eren  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  is  acquired  only  fi:om  the  stage,  having  been  interwovmi  bj  Cib> 
ber,  or  some  other  manufacturer  of  the  '*  acted  drama,'*  into  the  action  of  Richard  III.  Other  portionBy  like  the 
King's  invocation  to  sleep;  the  Archbishop's  meditation  on  the  instability  of  popular  &vonr ;  Lady  Percy's  lameot 
for  Hotspur;  and  the  last  scene  between  the  Prince  and  his  &ther,  have  sunk  deep  into  thousands  of  hearts,  and 
live  in  the  general  memory.  Nor  is  the  entire  graver  dialogue  unworthy  of  these  gems  with  which  it  k  studded ; 
for  it  is  throughout  rich  in  thought,  noble  and  impressive  in  style,  and  the  characters  it  presents  are  drawn,  if  not 
with  the  same  bold  freedom  and  pointed  invention  as  in  the  first  part,  yet  with  undiminished  troth  and.  discrioh 
ination. 

But  on  the  comic  side  of  the  play  there  is  no  flagging  either  of  spirit  or  invention.  On  the  contrary,  the  fanoioiir, 
if  perhaps  less  lively  and  sparkling,  is  still  more  rich  and  copious.  It  overflows  on  all  sides.  The  return  of  s 
character  of  comic  invention  in  a  second  part  is  a  hard  test  of  originality  and  fertility,  which  even  Don  Quixote  tad 
Oil  Bias  did  not  stand  without  some  loss  of  the  charm  of  our  first  acquamtance  with  them.  Falstaff 's  humour,  as  weD 
that  which  he  exhibits  in  his  character,  as  that  which  he  utters,  is  more  copious,  more  luxuriously  mirthful,  and— > 
if  the  phrase  nuiy  be  allowed-— more  unctuous  than  ever.  Those  of  his  companions,  whose  acquaintance  we  msde 
in  the  first  part,  lose  nothing  of  their  droll  effect ;  and  our  new  acquaintances.  Shallow,  Slender,  etc.,  are  still  more 
amusing.  The  scenes  in  which  these  last  figure,  give  us  a  delightful  peep  into  the  habits  of  the  rural  gentiy  of  old 
England,  and,  as  mere  history,  are  worth  volumes  of  antiquarian  research. 

Both  parts  of  thia  drama,  as  well  as  its  prelude,  Richard  II.,  and  its  sequel,  Hinrt  V.,  present  a  continDOW 
historical  chain  of  revolutioiis,  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions.  Every  incident  is  connected  with  aome  grest 
political  movement  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque,  more  life-like,  than  the  manner  in  which  these  are  pot 
into  action,  or  more  like  the  very  reality  of  such  things,  than  the  ruminationB,  motives,  conferences,  counsels,  aad 
contests  of  the  princes  and  chie&,  and  their  followers.  Nor  does  the  Poet  allow  our  minds  to  rest  on  the  mare 
external  shows  of  the  hurried  and  crowded  scene.  He  is  earnest  and  abundant  in  wise  moral  teaching.  The 
instability  of  all  mortal  greatness  and  the  emptiness  of  human  pomp  and  power — ^the  dread  responsibility  of  tbtf 
power— the  base  ingratitude  of  the  great,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  masses— the  independence  of  conscious  recti* 
tude,— all  these,  and  other  topics,  are  enforced  in  verses  that  have  made  them  the  lessons  of  youthful  instmctiao 
and  hotisehold  morality,  wherever  the  language  is  spoken.  Yet  it  is  very  observable  that,  though  the  &cts  and 
scenes  from  which  these  ethical  teachings  arise,  are  all  in  some  sort  political,  or  connected  with  public  traiMBC* 
'tions,  the  speculation  or  admonition  is  always  of  a  personal  nature,  the  philosophy  ethical,  not  political,  without 
any  thing  of  those  larger  views  of  society  as  an  organized  whole,  or  of  the  conflicts  of  political  principles,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Roman  dramas,  and  elsewhere ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  eloquent  didactic  dialogue  of  the 
strangely  blended  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

This  difference  must  be  ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly  to  the  different  periods  at  which  these  plays  were  seversOr 
produced — a  circumstance  which  critics  of^en  overlook  in  their  speculations  upon  Shakespeare's  opinions,  as  well 
as  in  those  upon  his  taste,  style,  and  knowledge.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  Introductory  Remarks,  in  this  edition, 
on  the  plays  last  referred  to,  that  they  were  written  some  time  afler  the  accession  of  James  I.,  when  the  great  p8^ 
liamentary  and  national  struggle  against  the  crown  first  commenced,— when  the  royal  authority  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  in  the  republican  sense  of  the  term,  began  to  be  brought  into  collision, — when  the  very  principles  of 
government  were  openly  canvassed ;  when  all  ^ose  elements  of  the  great  approaching  conflict  of  radically  differing 
political  opinions  were  fermenting  in  the  public  mind,  and  already  entering  into  the  popular  elections.  Although 
parties  had  not  yet  become  finally  arrayed  in  the  distinct  manner  they  became  in  the  next  reign,  this  state  of 
things  could  not  but  fimiiliarixe  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  however  aloof  from  active  participation  in  party,  to 
general  political  reflection,  and  to  make  literary  and  poetical  references  to  such  topics,  or  exhibitions  of  such  sceoet, 
more  acceptable  to  the  popular  taste.  Hence  we  find  in  those  later  dramas,  that  the  author  looks  more  distinctly 
upon  man  as  the  member  of  a  state,  upon  the  various  forms  of  civil  polity,  and  upon  the  conflicts  of  party  and  rero* 
lutions  of  government,  as  influenced  by  political  opinion.  The  English  historical  dramas,  except  the  last  one  of 
the  series,  Hm rt  VIU.,  were  all  written  under  the  stem  and  steady  rule  of  EUizabeth,  and  the  author,  still  yoong. 
had  grown  up  in  a  state  of  society,  where  the  only  question  of  principle  which  had,  during  the  memory  of  that  gene- 
ration or  their  &thers,  divided  the  nation,  was  that  of  religious  difference;  their  only  other  notion  of  political  psrty 
being  that  of  the  conflicts  of  rival  houses,  or  of  personal  ambition.  It  is  probably  fortunate,  not  less  for  the 
spirited  accuracy  of  historic  delineations  in  these  dramas,  than  for  their  dramatic  and  poetic  effect,  that  this  wii 
the  case. 

Even  when  the  insurrections,  revolutions,  and  contests,  under  the  Plantagenets,  really  involved  or  affected  ^ 
principles  of  freedom,  and  the  substantial  permanent  rights  and  happiness  of  the  subject,  they  did  not  (nnlafli » 
far  as  the  acquisition  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  subsequent  appeals  to  it,  may  be  exceptions)  take  that  form;  hot 
were  struggles  for  immediate  and  practical  objects,  the  redress  of  pressing  grievances,  the  defence  of  chartered 
rights,  or  the  overthrow  of  an  oppressor.  The  divisions  and  dissensions  which,  like  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  de> 
luged  England  with  blood,  had  nothing  in  view  beyond  a  change  of  rulers  or  of  dynasty,  nei^er  attaining  nor 
looking  to,  in  the  result,  any  object  of  a  truly  public  nature,  and  leaving  nothing  to  the  fiuthful  chronicler  to 
record  but  (as  old  Hall  says)  "what  misery,  what  murder,  and  what  execrable  plagues  this  fiunoos  region 
hath  suffered." 
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lata  all  tbeae  cmfliDla,  calling  forth  liigh  eneifias  and  exhibiting  itimiigioeDai  and  a  crowd  of  tn^oMicperHiQ- 
agea.  the  Toung  diamaliit  antered  with  the  *eiT  l^rit  and  (Tmpathie*  of  the  time*,  natonllj  nwimiliiting  hi* 
nii^  ta  that  of  die  nHn  of  those  day*,  and  thn*  painting  them  and  (h^  doedi  a*  tbe<r  ihowed  to  thor  own  geno- 
nilioa,  not  •■  they  Dow  appear  to  the  philoaophical  itndent  of  hi*tOT7.  Thru  he  vobRDenlly  UMi'iiti,  in  iha  penoo 
if  Bicfaard  11.  and  hit  adbereat*,  the  tndefeanble.  hereditoiy  right  of  Idngi;  bnt  duitly  after  make*  the  tOMeNfiil 
iHorper,  BiiUngbroke,  equally  ready  to  raboke  rebellion  ami  "  horly-barij  inlMnalioii."  without  tronbling  hiaueir 
bi  dnciua  tbe  troth  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  propriety  of  ill  application,  in  the  month  of  either.  Hi*  boaine**  wa* 
with  the  paaaion*  and  actiona  of  men,  not  with  tbe  principica  of  goveniment;  and  the  Wan  of  the  Boae*  wetv 
more  grsi^iicBllj  end  rindly  deaoribed  in  the  abaence  of  any  wiib  ordeogn,  however  indirect  or  remote,  toincal- 
cnte  political  opinion  or  political  philoaopby,  of  any  *ort  or  colonr. 

At  s  laur  period,  tbe  Foot  generdiied  more,  depicdng,  in  Couolinui  and  Jdlidi  C«iir,  die  oc 
innteoding  principtea,  or  lecttlring,  with  Dly**e*.  on  "  the  unity  and  married  calm  of  ttatei.'' 
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SOURCE    OF   THE    PLOT    IN    AN    OLDER   PLAY. 

Shakespeare's  historical  and  traditional  materials,  for  the  two  parts  of  this  drama,  have  been  already  indicatfJ 
in  the  Introdactory  Remarks  prefixed  to  the  first  part.  Bat  it  has  of  Itte  years  been  ascertained  that  he  owed 
something  (and  some  critics  supposed  a  good  deal)  to  an  older  piece  on  the  same  subject  A  more  careful  exami> 
nation  of  that  play  has  reduced  the  amount  of  those  obligations  to  very  little  indeed,  except  the  suggestion  of  tfa» 
subject. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Shakespeare's  selecting  the  subject  of  Harry  of  Monmouth's  life,  for  three  plays,  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  popularity  of  an  old  play  which  he  found  on  the  stage,  entitied  '*  The  Famous  Victories  of  Heory 
the  Fifth."  This  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  in  1594 ;  but  it  is  satisfiictorily  proved  to  have  been  upon  th^ 
stage  when  Shakespeare  first  became  connected  with  it.    Mr.  Collier  observes  i^- 

"  Richard  Tarlton,  who  died  in  1588,  was  an  actor  in  that  piece,  but  how  long  before  1588  it  had  been  produced, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is,  in  &ct,  in  prose,  although  many  portions  of  it  are  printed  to  look  like 
verse,  because,  at  the  date  when  it  first  came  from  the  press,  blank-verse  bad  become  popular  on  the  stase,  and 
the  bookseller  probably  was  desirous  of  giving  the  old  play  a  modem  appearance.  Our  most  ancient  publicdraniaft 
Were  composea  in  rh;pne :  to  rhyme  seems  to  have  succeeded  prose ;  azid  prose,  about  the  date  when  Shakespeare 
is  believed  to  have  originally  come  to  London,  was  displaced  by  blank-verse,  intermixed  with  couplets  and  stanzas. 
'  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth'  seems  to  belong  to  tiie  middle  period ;  and  as  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his 
*  School  of  Abuse,'  1579,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  at  that  time  prose  was  not  very  usual  in  theatrical  perfivmances* 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  *  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth'  was  not  written  until  after  1580. 

**  That  a  play  upon  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  FifUi  was  upon  tiie  stage  in  1592,  we  have  the  indispu- 
table evidence  ot  Thomas  Nash,  in  his  notorious  work, '  Fierce  Penniless,  his  Supplication,'  which  went  thraagfa 
three  editions  in  the  same  year :  we  quote  from  the  first,  where  he  says,  *  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  Henry 
the  Fifth  represented  on  the  Stage,  leading  the  French  King  prisoner,  and  forcing  him  and  Uie  Dolphin  to  sweu- 


an  amount  as  was  generally  only  produced  oy  a  first  representation.  Out  of  this  circumstance  may  have  arisen 
the  publication  of  the  early  undated  edition  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  reproduction  of 
*  The  Famous  Victories '  by  a  rival  company,  and  tne  appearance  of  it  from  the  press,  possibly  led  Shakespeare 
to  consider  in  what  way,  and  with  what  improvements,  ne  could  avail  himself  of  some  of  the  same  incidenta  fior 
the  theatre  to  which  he  belonged. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  incidents  which  are  summarily  dismissed  in  one  old  play,  are  extended  by  our 
great  dramatist  over  three — the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  It  is  impossible  to  institute  any 
parallel  between  '  The  Famous  Victories'  and  Shakespeare's  dramas;  for,  besides  that  the  former  has  reached  ua 
evidentiy  in  an  imperfect  shape,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  latter  is  such,  as  to  render  a^  attempt  to  trace 
resemblance  rather  a  matter  of  contrast  than  comparison.  Who  might  be  the  writer  of  '  The  Famous  Victories/ 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculate;  but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  most  of  the  extant  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele, 
Kyd,  Lodge,  or  any  other  of  the  more  celebrated  predecessors  of  Shakespeare." 

But  beyond  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  subject  so  admirably  adapted  alike  for  heroic  tragedy,  and  for  every  variety 
of  comic  pleasantry,  Shakespeare  owes  nothing  to  the  old  play,  either  poetically  or  dramatically.  He  retaine«l 
from  it  the  names  thus  made  familiar  to  his  audience,  and  among  others,  certainly  at  first,  Oldcastie  for  his  Falataff ; 
but  that  personage  has  there  very  littie  to  say,  and  is  merely  one  of  the  coarse  companions  of  the  Prince,  without 
being  either  a  wit,  or  even  an  overgrown  bonrvivatU,  We  extract  from  Knight's  notice  of  the  old  play  enough  to 
show  its  taste  and  spirit:^ 

"  It  is  satis&ctory  that  this  extraordinary  performance  has  been  preserved.  None  of  the  old  dramas  exhibit,  in 
a  more  striking  light,  the  marvellous  reformation  which  Shakespeare  produced  in  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  We  have  seen  how  immeasurably  superior  tne  Kino  John  of  our  Poet  is  to  the  '  King  John'  of 
1591,  upon  which  it  was  founded.  But  even  that  play,  feeble  and  coarse  as  it  is,  is  of  a  higher  character,  as  a 
work  ot  art,  than  '  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.,'  of  which  the  comic  parts  are  low  bufibonery,  without  the 
slightest  wit,  and  the  tragic  monotonous  stupidity,  without  a  particle  of  poetry.  And  yet  Shakespeare  built  apon 
this  tlung,  and  for  a  very  satiafactoir  reason — the  people  were  familiar  with  it.  In  the  instance  of  '  The  FanuMiti 
Victories,'  some  improvements  might  have  been  inade  upon  the  original  when  it  was  acted,  in  1595 ;  for  it  seem* 
almost  impossible  that  an  audience,  who  were  then  familiar  with  Shakespeare,  could  have  tolerated  such  a  mass 
of  ribaldry  and  dulness.  We  can,  however,  only  judge  of  Shakespeare's  obligations  to  that  play  from  the  copy 
which  has  come  down  to  us. 

"  We  are  introduced  to  the  ' young  Prince'  in  the  opening  scene.  His  companions  are  '  Ned,' '  Tom,'  and  '  Sir 
John  Oldcastie,'  who  bears  tiie  femiOar  name  of  *  Jockey.'  They  have  been  committing  a  robbery  upon  the  King's 
receivers ;  and  Jockey  informs  the  Prince  that  his  (the  Prince's)  man  hath  robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  plunder 
of  the  receivers  amounts  to  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  Prince  worthily  says,  *  As  I  am  a  true  gentieman,  I  will 
have  the  half  of  this  spent  to-night.'  He  shows  his  gentility  by  calling  the  receivers  villains  and  rascals.  The 
royal  amusements  in  the  old  tavern,  in  Eastcheap,  are  thus  described  by  a  boy  of  the  tavern :  *  This  night,  about 
two  hours  ago,  there  came  the  young  Prince,  and  three  or  four  more  of  his  companions,  and  called  for  wine  good 
store,  arid  then  they  sent  for  a  noise  of  musicians,  and  were  very  merry  for  the  apace  of  an  hour:  then,  whether 
their  music  liked  them  or  not,  or  whether  they  had  drunk  too  much  wine  or  no,  I  cannot  tell,  but  our  pots  flew 
against  the  walls,  and  then  they  drew  their  swords,  and  went  into  the  streets  and  fought,  and  some  took  one  part, 
and  some  took  another.'  The  Prince  is  sent  to  the  'counter'  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  * Gadshill,'  the  Prince's  man. 
who  robbed  the  carrier,  is  taken  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice :  and  the  young  Prince,  who  seems  to  have  got 
out  of  the  counter  as  suddenly  as  he  got  in,  rescues  the  thief,  after  the  following  fashion  :^ 

Henry.  Why  then  belike  yon  mean  to  hang  my  maa 
Judge.  I  am  sorry  that  it  falls  out  so. 
Henry.  Why.  my  lord,  I  pray  ye  who  am  I  ? 
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./Ktei.  An  p](w  jour  an«.  Ten 

KlDff  HcsTT  the  Fourth,  wbom  God  ; 

Mrtay.  Yon  imj  am.  mj  Loni ;  A 

JmJgt,  An  Uke  jrour  Oraco.  I  miut 
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fl  m^  Lord  the  joimg  Prim,  our  King  UhI  •hull  b 

It  long  to  niga. 


JWhL  Ofi^B  vrcpuuU,  mj  Lord,  thall  I  co 


■FAMOUS  VICTORlEa- 


unktatwewn 


diod  (kJh  him  (a  hia  ED 


m^By.  But  Ned.  K>  Kxni  u  I  urn  Ung,  ttis  fait  tUng  I  win  df 
Own  be  tnpulmjLordChlH'JiuaceDutDfalBa^uid  ttkondi*] 
le  my  i>ord  Cbiei  Jo«tlca  of  Englui^ 

iiW.Sh.llIbeLordChlefJu.tlMt  Bj  OoTi  woondi.  HI  h 
lia  tesTsM  Lord  ChisT  JuOca  DiU  orer  wu  In  EniUnd, 


r  QDOlh  Ned. 

,     .    .     .    Th 

OD  mj  head.'    To  the  court  he  goei,  uid  I 

HBIT7.     Bat  what  liull  Idol    I  will  gob 

1  hayti  dooe,  E  will  \kj  me  d<nni  and  die.'     The  great  k 

I  barer  tbou^t  to  bt 


SHAKEaPEARE-S  "HEHRT  IV." 
iniliL  I  pr'Ttbee.  tweet  wkg,  ihkll  tha«  be  gidloiri  it 
in  Enriuid  when  tbou  ut  Idnf  1  uid  resolatlon  thu*  foblH 
i>  with  Itae  nun  i:urb  of  old  lUher  UEic  th«  liw  T     Do  nc 
when  dwu  «ft  Idjig,  buig  k  thia£ 
flflinL  No.  than  BbklL 
>W«.Bh>l]lt    Onni.nibeibnTeiadgii. 


r  itrBiii : — ■  That  frllow  thai  will  itaad  b;  the  w 


nhappy 


•  The  Fmnoiu  Victorie*.'    It 


>^  his  6osa 


PERSONS  BEPRESEKTED. 

XING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

HENRY.  Priiice  of  Walea,  aSttrmxd*  King  Story  V  , 

THOMAS,  Duk«  of  Clw«noe, 

PRINCE  JOHN  of  Luiosster,  aftarw&rda  crsated  (Sad 

Henry  V.)  Duke  of  Bedfbrd. 
PRINCE  HUMPHREY  of  Oloater.  afterward*  created 

(and  Henry  V.)  Dtike  of  Gloeter, 
EARL  OP  WARWICK,  \ 

EARL  OF  WESTMORELAND.         I     ^^^.  Tr4„^.  p^^t^ 
OOWER.  f    of  the  King**  Party 

HARCOURT.  J 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Jnstiee. 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

SCROOP.  Archbiehop  of  York. 

LORD  MOWBRAY,  .     „         .      .    .^    ^, 

LORD  HASTINGS.  ^    Enemle. tothe  Kl^g 

LORD  BARDOLPH. 

SIR  JOHN  COLEVILB, 

TRAVERS  and  MORTON,  Domestios  of  Northumberland. 

FALSTAPP.  BARDOLPH.  PISTOL,  and  Pa«e. 

P0IN8  and  PETO,  Attendants  on  Pbxmob  Hsmrt 

SHALLOW  and  SILENC^.  Country  Justices. 

DAVY.  Servant  to  Shaz.z.ow. 

MOULDY.  SHADOW,  WART.  FEEBLE,  and  BULL-CALF.  RecruiU 

PANG  and  SNARE.  Sheriff's  OfAceni. 

Rumour. 

A  Porter. 

A  Dancer.  Speaker  of  the  Eidlogue. 

LADY  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
LADY  PERCY. 
HOSTESS  QUICKLY. 
DOLL  TEAR-S£[EET. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants ;  OfBeers.  Soldiers,  Messenger.  Drawers. 

Beadles.  Grooms,  lee 


SoBXB— Eirox*ajrz>. 


INDUCTION. 
Warfcwonb.— &>'«  Nokthuhbei 


Enter  Rdmodi,  painted  Jvii  of  Tongua. 


Rum.  Open  yoor  ean ;  for  whieb  of  jod  will  ' 

The   Tent   of  hearing,    when    lond   Rtimour 

'   I,  from  the  orient  to  the  droo{nog  weat, 
Making  the  wind  my  po«t-bor8e,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  in^  tongues  conlional  alsDders  ride, 
Tlie  which  in  etery  tsnguage  I  proaouace. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  mea  with  fobe  reporta. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmi^, 
Under  the  amile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world: 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prapar'd  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  fear,  awoln  with  some  other 

grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  lyTant  war. 
And  DO  such  matter?     Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  bluut  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-koowu  body  to  anatomize 
Among    mj    household  }      Why    is    Rumour 

here? 
1  TQD  before  king  Hany's  rictory ; 
Who  in  a  bloody  Geld  hy  Shrewsbury 
Hath  beaten  down  young   Hotspur,  and  his 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  Gist  ?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword  ; 

And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  aa  deau. 

This   hare   I   rumoDf'd   through    the   peasant 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  craffy-sick:  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  bare  leam'd  of  me :  from  Rumour**    i 
tongues 
^  Tbvj  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 
!'  /  tnie  wronp.  {Exit.      \ 


■)'M'( 


ScEDE  1.— The  SBme.    The  Porter  before  the  Gate. 

Enter  Lord  Babdolph. 

Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gite  here  ?  bo! — Where 

b  the  earl  ? 
Port.  What  ahaU  I  aay  you  are  ? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  lord  Banlolph  doth  attend  bim  hers. 
Port,  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  or- 

Pleass  it  your  bonoDr,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  be  bunself  will  answer. 

Enter  NoRTHDiiBE>[>AnD. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  krd  Bardolpb  ?  every  inin- 


Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  bath  broke  loose, 
A.nd  bean  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  eari, 

1  bring  yon  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 


North.  Qood,  an  God  will! 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wab- 

The  kine  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 
And  in  the  fortnne  of  my  lonl  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  ontright;  and  both  the  BluDta 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas;   young  piiDce 

And  Westmoreland  and  Staffoid,  fled  the  field; 
And  Hany  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  fanik  sir  Joha. 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O!  sucbaday. 
So  fought,  so  follow'd,  and  so  fairlv  won. 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Ciesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deiiv'd ! 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbiuy? 

Bard.  I  apaka  with  one,  my  lord,  that  cams 
irom  tbence  ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  serrant,  Travera,  whom 


la. 


n  after  news. 

r-rode  him  on  the  way. 
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scsiri  I. 


And  he  18  fhniish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  bapty  may  retail  from  roe. 

Enter  TmAVERS. 

North.  Now,  TraveiB,  what  good  tidings  come 
wjuh.  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord,  shr  John  Umfreville  tam*d  me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.    After  him  came  spurrins  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
Tluit  stopp*d  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse. 
He  askM  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  hick. 
And  that  young  Hany  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  me  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so. 
He  8eem*d  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

NorSi,  HaJ—Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  coW  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  1*11  tell  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
ru  eive  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

North,  Why  should  that  gentleman,  that  rode 
by  Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more 
news* 

EnUr  MoKTON. 

North.  Yea,  this  nun's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf^ 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th*  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord ; 
Where- hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  &int,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  -k>ok,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  h'ls  Troy  was  bum'd : 
But  Priam  found  the.fii^e,'  ere  he  his  tongue, 
hnd  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say,— Your  son  did  Uius,  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds. 
Bat  in  ue  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Tboa  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  widi — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Don^s  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet; 
But  for  my  lo«rd  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. — 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He  that  but  fean  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others*  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.  Yet  speak,  Morton : 


Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies. 

And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 

And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true ;  your  fears  too  certain. 
North.  Yet,  for  all  mis,  say  not  that  Percy'n 
dead. — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  nis  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  brioger  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 
Bard.  I  cannot  thmk,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eye9  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  fiiint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  spnmg  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  l6nt  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  teraper'd  courage  in  his  troops  : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself^ 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  fiekl.    Then  was  that  noble  Wor- 
cester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  ftirious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Oan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shanie 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  sura  of  aU 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland.    This  is  the  news  at  fbll. 
North.   For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 
mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  &ese  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  rae  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  thepiselves.    Hence,  therefore,  thou 

nice  crutch ! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth :  now,  let  not  nature's  hand 
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Keep  the  wild  flood  confinM :  let  order  die ; 
And  let  this  world  do  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  deaa ! 

[  Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my 

lord.] 
Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your 

honour. 
Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health;  the  which,  if  you  give  o*er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summed  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 

said, — 
Let  us  make  head.    It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew,  he  walked  o*er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  &11  in,  than  to  get  o*er : 
You  were  advised,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  tbrward  spirit 
Would    lift   him  where    most    trade  of  danger 

rang'd; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Gk>  forth ;  and  none  €£  this, 
Though  strong  apprehended,  coukl  iftetrain 
The  stifl-bome  action :  what  hath  then  be&Uen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  be'mg  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss. 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  *twas  ten  to  one ; 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared. 
And,  since  we  are  o*erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 
Mor.  'Tis  more  than  time  :  and,  ray  most  noble 

lord, 
I  hear  lor  certain,  and  dare  speak  the  truth, 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  well-appointed  powers:  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  IbUowers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps. 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls. 
And  they  did  fight  with  queaainess,  constrained 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem*d  on  our  side;  but,  for  their  spirits  and 

souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.    But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 
He*s  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind. 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of   fair    king    Richard,    scrap*d    from    Pomfret 

stones ; 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping. for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke, 
And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 
North.  I  knew  of  this  before;  but,  to  speak 

truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip*d  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge. 
Get  posts  and   letters,  and    make   friends  with 

speed: 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. — Londoo.    A  StreeL 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  vnlh  his  Page  hearvig 
his  stfford  and  hucJder, 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  gunt,  what  sayi  the  doctor  to 
my  water? 

Page.  He  said,  sbr,  the  wiiter  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water ;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he 
mifilit  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me : 
the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  chy,  man,  is 
not  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  langhter, 
more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am 
not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  tet  wit  is 
in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a 
sow  diat  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one : 
if  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  finr  any  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  ofl",  why  then,  I  have  no  jod^ 
nient.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter 
to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels. 
I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I 
will  in-set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master, 
for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  master, 
whose  chin'  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have 
a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  then  he  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to 
say,  his  fiice  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish  it 
when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may 
keep  it  still  as  a  fiace-royal,  for  a  barber  shaH  never 
earn  sixpence  out  of  it;  and  yet  he  will  be  crow- 
ing, as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  fether  was 
a  batchelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he 
is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure  him. — ^What 
said  master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my 
short  cloak,  and  my  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  bet- 
ter assurance  than  Bardolph;  he  would  not  take 
his  bond  and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fat.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton :  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter! — ^A  whoreson  Achitophel! 
a  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman 
in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security! — The 
whoreson  smooth-pates  do  now  wear  nothing  bat 
high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girales; 
and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in  honest  taking 
up,  then  must  they  st^nd  upon  security.  I  had  as 
lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer 
to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have 
sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a 
true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  be 
may  sleep  in  security;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of 
abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines 
trough  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  thou^  he  have 
his  own  lantern  to  light  him. — Whereas  Bardolph  ? 

Page.'  He*s  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  bi^  me  a 
horse  in  Smi&field :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife 
in  the  stewA,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sur,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitteathe  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Falstaflf,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  rob- 
bery? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord ;  but  he  hadi  since  done 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  T  hear,  is  now 
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ffMog  widi  Mine  chirga  to  the  lord  John  of  haa- 
CMtor. 

Ch.Jtut.  Whftt,toYork!    Cill  him  busk  agun. 

Attm.  Sir  John  Faliiaff! 

FaL  Bot,  tefl  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page  Yon  mtut  apeak  krader,  my  maatw  ii 
de>£ 

Ck.  JiuU  I  am  anre  he  b,  to  the  hoMiog  of  anj 
thing  good. — On,  pincli  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  miut 
^eak  with  Inm. 

AOm.  Sir  John, — 


not  the  king  lack  RibjectB }  do  not  ibe  relwli  need 
Kddien  T     Though  it  be  a    ' 


e  to  bes  tha 
I  than  me  a 


o  be  OD  the 
e  of  rabel)' 


ion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Alien,  Yon  mistake  me,  air. 

Fai.  Why,  air,  did  I  aaj  yon  were  an  honsr 
man  T  aeUine  my  knighthood  and  my  aoMienhip 
aaide,  I  had  Bed  in  my  thioat  if  I  had  aaid  ao. 


AUem,  1  pi>y  7°^  ■■■*<  ^'^^^  ^t  your  Itnighthood 
and  yoor  aokliennipaaide,  and  give  me  leaTe  to  tell 
yon,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  yoD  My  1  am  any 
other  than  an  boneat  man. 

FaL  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  ao }  I  lay  aside 
that  which  growi  to  me  T  If  thou  gel'at  any  leave 
«f  me,  hang  me:  if  thontakeatleare,  thou  welt  bet- 
ter be  hanfed.    You  hnnt-couDter,  hence!  anunt! 

AUai.  Sir,  my  knd  would  apeak  with  yon. 

CK.  Jv*U  Sir  John  Falataff.  a  word  with  yon. 

FaL  My  good  kird ! — Gbd  give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  ^ad  to  see  yonr  lordihip 
abroad ;  I  heard  say,  your  lordshjp  WM  Mck :  I 
bope,  your  lordship  goea  abroad  by  Bdrice.    Your 


□r  tordablp  ffOQd  MtnB  4f  dfty 

kndsbip,  thong^  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  tmi^  of  age  in  you,  «ome  rebsh  of  the 
aaltnem  of  time,  and  I  moat  humbly  beeeech  yonr 
lordship  to  hare  a  raTorend  care  of  your  heaiUi. 

Ch.  Jutt.  Sir  John,  I  lent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fat.  Ao't  pleue  your  lordahip,  I  hear  his  ma- 
jeaty  is  returned  with  some  diacomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Jtut.  I  talk  not  of  hia  majesty. — Yon  would 
not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fai.  And  I  hear,  moreorar,  bis  highnesa  is  fiillen 
into  tfaiB  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  JmI.  Well,  heaven  mend  him. — I  jlray 
you,  let  me  apeak  with  you. 
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Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an^t  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  1  have  read 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Gkden :  it  b  a  kind  of 
deafness. 

Ck.  Jufit,  I  think  you  are  fidlen  into  the  disease, 
for  you  hear  not  what  1  say  to  you. 

Pal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather, 
an*t  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening, 
the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not, 
if  I  do  become  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty;  but 
how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  pre- 
scriptions, the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a 
scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  mat- 
ters against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with 
me. 

Fed.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  coun- 
sel in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  1  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  Is,  sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  in&my. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and 
your  waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am 
the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed 
wound.  Your  day*s  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath 
a  little  gilded  over  your  night^s  exploit  on  Grads- 
hill:  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your 
quiet  o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord- 
ed. Ju^t.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf^  b  as  bad  as  to  smeU  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord ;  all  taUow :  if  I 
did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face, 
but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fat.  His  etfect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light, 
but,  I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me 
without  weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I 
grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so 
little  regard  in  these  coster-monger  times,  that  true 
valour  is  turned  bear-herd.  Pregnancy  is  made  a 
tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving 
reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man, 
as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not 
worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are  old,  consider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young :  you  meas- 
ure the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of 
your  galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our 
youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 
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Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all 
the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye, 
a  dry  hand,  a  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beai-d,  a  de- 
creasing leg,  an  increasing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice 
broken,  your  wind  short,  your  chin  double,  yoor 
wit  single,  and  eveiy  part  about  you  blasted  with 
antiquity,  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young? 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir  John ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  aiK) 
something  a  round  beUy.  '  For  my  voice, — 1  have 
lost  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of  anthems.  To 
approve  my  youth  further,  I  wm  not :  the  truth  is, 
I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding ;  and 
he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks, 
let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  Fot 
the  box  o*  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  be 
gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a 
sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it,  and  the 
young  lion  repents ;  many,  not  in  ashes,  and  sack- 
cloth, but  in  new  silk,  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a  better 
companion ! 

Fal.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince ! 
I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and 
prince  Harry.  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord 
John  of  Lancaster  against  the  archbishop,  and  the 
earl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace 
at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for, 
by  the  lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and 
I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot 
day,  and  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  1 
would  1  might  never  spit  white  again.  There  is 
hot  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  1 
am  thrust  upon  it :  well,  I  cannot  last  ever.  [But 
it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation, 
if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common. 
If  you  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old  man,  you  abould 
give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not 
so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is :  I  were  better  to 
be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to 
nothing  with  perpetual  motion.] 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God 
bless  your  expedition. 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well: 
commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

i  Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  AUendcnU 
o,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness, 
than  he  can  part  young  limbs  smd  lechery ;  but  the 
gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  ti[ie  other, 
and  so  both  the  degrees  prevent  my  curses. — ^Boy ! 

Page.  Sir? 

F(u.  What  money  is  in  xnj  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consump- 
tion of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  fing- 
ers it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear 
this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster;  this  to  tbe 
prince ;  this  to  the  eari  of  Westmoreland ;  and  thl« 
to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn 
to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  of 
my  chin.  About  it :  you  know  where  to  find  me- 
{Exit  Page.] — A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of 
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this  pox !  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue 
with  my  great  toe.  'Tia  oo  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I 
have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall 
seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit  will  make 
use  of  any  thing;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commod- 
ity. *  [Exit. 

ScEifx  in. — ^York.    A  Room  in  the  Archhishop^s 

Palace. 

Enter  the  ArMishop  q/*  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
MowB&AT,  Earl  Marshal,  and  Baroolpu. 

Ardi.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
Aiid  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowh.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  k>ok  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

HtuL  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  stand- 
eth  thus : — 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twentir  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there^s  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far. 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac*d  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertain  should  not  be  admitted. 

Ardi.  *Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed. 
It  was  Toung  Hotspur*s  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord ;  who  lin*d  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And  winking  leaped  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war,^> 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot, — 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th*  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  givM  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  mists  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean  to 

build. 
We  first  survey  the  pk>t,  then  draw  the  model. 
And,  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection ; 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  ofifices,  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey  , 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  o¥ra  estate. 


How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 
Gives  o*er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 
Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair 

birth. 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possessed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 
Bard.  What!   is  the  king  but  five-and-twenty 

thousand? 
Hcut.  To  us,  no  more ;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord 

Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided,  and  his  cofiers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 
Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengthM 

together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 
Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces 

hither? 
Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmore- 
land: 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on. 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited  : 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be ; 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.    What  trust  is  in  these 

times? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  woukl  have  him 

die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  **  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this !"    O,  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  present, 

worst. 
Mowh.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set 

on? 
Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be 

gone.  [Exeunt. 
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ScBNB  I. — LcmdnD.    A  Street. 

EnUrHotlat;  F  akb,  and  hit  Boy,  milk  her ;  and 

S  R  AKE  foUowing. 

ih*t.  Muter  FaEig,  have  you  entered  the  actum  7 

Fang,  It  ia  entered. 

Host.  Where's  your  yeoman  T    la't  k  luily  yeo- 
nwii  ?  trill  he  staiid  ta't  1 

Ftmg.  Simb,  wbere's  Snare  1 

Host.  O  lord .'  ay :  good  muter  Snare. 

Snort.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Soare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstaff. 

Hoil.  Yea,  gix>d  muter  Soare ;  I  bB*e  entered 
liim  and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  os  our  lives, 
for  he  will  slab. 

Uoil.  Ahts  the  day!  take  heed  of  bim:  he 
stabbed  me  in  miua  own  boose,  and  that  most 
beastly.  Id  good  &itb,  be  cues  not  what  mischief 
be  doth,  if  bii  weapon  be  ont:  he  will  foio  like 
any  devil ;  he  will  spare  oeitber  man,  woman,  nor 
child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  ckwe  with  Mm,  I  care  not  for  bis 
thrust. 

Uott.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  he  come  bnt 
within  my  vice;-~ 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you, 
he's  an  infinitire  thing  upon  my  score — Qood  mas- 
ter Fang,  hold  biin  sure: — good  master  Snare,  let 
bim  not  'scape.  He  comes  continuallj  to  Pie-cor- 
ner, (saving  your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  saddle ;  and 
he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  lubbar's  head  in  Lum- 
bert-street,  to  master  Smooth's  the  silkmea :  I 
pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so 
openly  known  to  the  world,  let  bim  be  brought  in 
to  his  answer.  A  hundred  marie  is  a  long  oae  ibr 
a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne,  and 
bOTne,  and  borne;  and  have  been  fnbbed  off,  and 
tubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day, 
that  it  is  a  shsrae  Co  be  thought  on.  Tbere  is  no 
honesty  in  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be 
made  an  ass,  and  a  beoat,  to  bear  every  knave's 

Enter  Sir  John  FALarArr,  Page,  and  Bakodlfh. 
Vonder  be  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose 
knave,  Bardotph,  witb  him.    Do  your  offices,  do 


your  offices,  master  Fang. and  master  Snare:  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  yoi^  offices. 

Fat.  How  now  I  whose  maro's  dead  t  what's 
themattarl 

Fang,  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  anil  of  mis- 
tress Qoicldy. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph :  cut  me 
olf  the  villain's  bead ;  throw  the  qaean  in  the 
channel. 

Hotl.  Throw  me  in  the  channeH  I'll  thraw 
tbee  in  the  channel.  Wilt  tbon  ?  wilt  thou  !  tboo 
bastardly  rogue! — Murder,  murder!  O,  tbon  honey- 
suckle villain !  wilt  thou  kill  Ood's  officers,  and  the 
lung's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed  rogue !  thou  art  a 
honey-seed ;  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman-ijnellBr. 

Fal,  Keep  them  off,  Banlotph. 

Fang.  A  rescue.'  a  rescue! 

Host.  Qood  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — 
Tbou  wilt  not  I  thou  wih  notT  do,  do,  tbon  rogue! 
do,  thou  hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  yon  scullion !  you  rampalliaD !  ytiu 
fiutilariao !    I'll  tickle  yonr  catastrophe! 

Eater  the  Lord  Chief  Juttict,  attended. 
Ch,  Jiut.  What  is  the  matterl  keep  the  peace 
here,  ho! 

Host,  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  1  beseech 
you,  stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Jtal.    How  now,  sir  John !   what,  are  you 
brawling  here  T 
Doth  this  become  your  [dace,  yonr  tiuie,  and  bnsi- 

You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.— 
Stand  from  him,  fellow:  wfaereferehang'stoabim? 

Hast.  O I  my  most  worshipfiil  lord,  au't  ple«se 
your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eaatcbeap,  and 
he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ck.Juit,  For  what  sum? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is 
for  all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  ont  of  honss 
and  home :  he  hath  pot  all  my  aobslancfl  into  that 
&t  belly  of  his ;  but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I  will  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  [he  mare. 

Fal.  1  tlunk,  1  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I 


what  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tsnv 
pest  of  exefamalion  1    Are  you  not  ashuned  to  «i- 
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force  a  poor  widow  to  80  rough  a  course  to  come 
by  her  own  ? 

Fed.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hoit.  Many,  if  tlu>u  wert  an  honest  man,  thy- 
self, and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me 
upon  a  parcel-gih  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin- 
chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire, 
upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when  the 
prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  &ther  to  a 
singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny 
it?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher*s  wife, 
come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  comins 
in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  nnegar ;  telling  us,  she  had 
a  good  dish  of  prawns,  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some,  whereby  I  tokl  thee,  they  were  ill  fbr 
a  green  wound?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she 
was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so 
fiimiliarity  with  such  poor  people ;  saying,  that  ere 
k>ng  they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou 
not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shiUings  ? 
I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou 
canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she 
says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is 
tike  you.  She  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the 
truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these 
foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress 
against  them. 

Ck,  Just.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  ac- 
qnainted  witli  your  muiner  of  wrenching  the  true 
cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow, 
nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with  such  more 
than  impudent  sauciness  from'  you,  can  thrust  me 
from  a  level  consideration ;  you  have,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this 
woman,  and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in 
purse  and  person. 

HosL  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ck>  Just,  Pr^ythee,  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  uopay  the  villainy  you  have  done 
with  her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money, 
and  the  other  with  current  repentance. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
wi^ut  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  im- 
pudent sauciness :  if  a  man  will  make  court*^,  and 
say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my 
humble  duty  remember'd,  I  will  not  be  your  suit- 
or :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliverance  from  these 
officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment  in  the  king^s 
affairs. 

Ch»  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation, 
and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fed.  dome  hither,  hostess.    [Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  JusL  Now,  master  Gower !  what  news  ? 

Qow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry  prince  of 
Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  teUs. 

FaL  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host.  Faith,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more 
words  of  it.  ' 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I 
must  be  foin  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapes- 
try of  my  dining-chambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and 
for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story 
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of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German  huntins  in  water- 
work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed  hangings, 
and  these  fly  bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten 
pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thv 
hunrHHirs,  there  is  not  a  better  wench  in  Englano. 
Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  thy  action.  Come, 
thou  must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me ;  dost  not 
know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on 
to  this. 

Host.  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i*  foith,  I  am  k)ath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in 
good  earnest,  la. 

Fal,  Let  it  alone ;  PU  make  other  shift :  you*ll 
be  a  fool  stilL 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn 
my  gown.  I  hope,  you*ll  come  to  supper.  You*ll 
pay  me  altogether  ? 

Fal.  Will  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her; 
hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you 
at  supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words :  let*s  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and 
Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch,  JusL  Where  lay  the  king  last  night? 

Qow,  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well:  what  is  the 
news,  my  lord  ? 

Ch.  JusL  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Oow.  No;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred 
horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord  ? 

Ch,  JusL  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
come,  go  abng  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fal,  My  ford! 

Ch.  JusL  What's  the  matter? 

FaL  Maatef  Gfower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me 
to  dinner  ? 

Oow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  ford  here :  1 
thank  you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower? 

Ch.  JusL  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  sir  John  ? 

Fal,  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he 
was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right 
fencing  grace,  my  ford ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  foir. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee!  thou  art 
a  great  fool.  [Exeunt. 

ScEicE  II. — The  Same.    Another  Street. 

Enter  Prince  Henrt,  and  Poiws. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought, 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  l^gh 
blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me,  though  it  discolours 
the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it. 
Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  foosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember 
the  poor  creature,  small  beer.    But,  indeed,  these 
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humble  consideFations  make  me  out  of  love  with 
ray  greatness.  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  re- 
member thy  name  ?  or  to  know  thy  face  to-mor- 
row ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings thou  hast ;  viz,  these,  and  those  that  were  thy 
peach  cok)ur*d  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of 
thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other 
for  use  ?— -but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows 
better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee, 
when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast 
not  done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland : 
and  Grod  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the 
ruins  of  thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom ;  but 
the  midwives  say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fiiult, 
whereupon  the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are 
mistily  strengthened. 

roins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labour- 
ed so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me,  how 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers 
being  so  sicK  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen»  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Pains,  Yes,  &ith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P,  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins,  Go  to;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee, — ^it  is  not  meet  that 
I  shouM  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I 
could  tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault 
of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and 
sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think^st  me  as  far  in 
the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy 
and  persistency :  let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I 
tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father 
is  so  sick ;  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou 
art,  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of 
sorrow. 

Poins,  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen,  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I 
should  weep  ? 

Poins,  1  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypo- 
crite. 

P.  Hen,  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ;  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks :  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps 
the  road-way  better  than  thine :  every  man  would 
think  me  an  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accites 
your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  ? 

Poins,  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd, 
and  so  much  engrafled  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  on ;  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they 
can  say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and 
that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  ray  hands,  and  those 
two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mass, 
here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 
had  him  from  me  christian ;  ai3  look,  if  the  Ikt 
villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace. 

P.  Hen,  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Come,  you  virtuous  ass, — J  To  Ike  Page.] 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  wherefore 
blush  you  now  ?     What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms 


are  you  become  ?    Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  poC 
depot's  maidenhead  1 

Page,  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  tfaroof^ 
a  red  uttice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  fi&ce 
from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes  ;  aod, 
methought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-^nfo*8 
new  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen,  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upri^t  rabbit,  awaj! 

Page^  Away,  you  rascally  Altiiea's  dream,  away! 

P.  nen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  tord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fire-brand,  and  therefore  I  call  him 
her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown*s  worth  of  gpod  interpreta- 
tion.— 
There  it  is,  boy.  [CHfoes  him  money. 

Poins.  O,  that  this  good  bkwsom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve 
thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  &y  master,  Bardol{^  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  bow 
doth  the  martlemas,  your  master  ? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be  sick, 
it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  &iniliar 
with  me  as  my  dog;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for 
look  you  how  he  w^^ites. 

Poins.  [Reads.]  "John  Falstaff,  knight, •♦ — 
every  man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  oc- 
casion to  name  himself;  even  like  those  that  are 
kin  to  the  king,  for  they  never  prick  their  fioger, 
but  they  say,  "  There  is  some  of  the  King's  blood 
spilt :"  "  How  comes  that  ?"  says  he,  that  takes 
upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  answer  is  as  ready 
as  a  borrower's  cap ;  **  I  am  the  king's  poor  coosiii, 
sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  thev  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  thej 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet    But  to  the  letter : — 

Poins.  "  Sir  John  Falstaff  knisht,  to  the  son  of 
the  king,  nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales, 
greeting." — Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace  i 

Poins.  "  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans 
in  brevity:" — he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath, 
short-winded. — "  I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  com- 
mend thee,  and  I  leave  thee.    Be  not  too  fanatliar 
with  Poins ;  for  he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much, 
that  he  swears,  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  NeO. 
Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may'st,  and  so  fiuewelL 
**  Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him,)  Jack  Fal- 
staff, with  my  familiars ;  John,  with  ray 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  sir  John  wim 
all  Europe." 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make 
him  eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned?  must  1 
marry  your  sister? 

Poins,  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune ! 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time,  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  cloudsy 
and  mock  us. — ^Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 
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Bard.   Yes,  1117  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  aupa  he?  doth  the  old  boor  feed 
b  the  old  frwDh  1 

Bard.   At  the  old  place,  mj  lord,  in  Eostcfaeip. 

P.  Hen.  Wh»t  compeiiy  ? 

Pa^,  Epheaians,  mj  Iwd  ;  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  I 

Page.  Nooe,  my  lord,  but  tAA  mtetrea*  Qnicklf , 
and  miatreM  DoU  Tear-aheet. 


P.  Heit.  Even  mcb  kin  at  the  parish  beifen  are 
to  the  town  bulL — Shall  we  iteal  upon  them,  Ned. 
at  supper  ? 

Point.  I  am  yonr  shadow,  my  lord;  I'll  follow 

P.  HtH.  Simh,  f on  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — do 


there*!  tor  your  silence. 

Bard.  I  liaTe  no  tongue,  rir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  1  will  gorem  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.— [Exevnt  B^a- 
WJLPB,  and  Paje.]— This  DoU  Tear-sheet  should 
be  some  rood. 

Pouu.  I  warrant  yon,  as  comnioa  aa  the  way 
between  SuDt  Albao's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  mi^t  we  see  Palstalf  bestow 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  coloun,  and  not  our- 
■elTe*  be  seen  1 

Point.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins,  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  st  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  desceO' 
tioa !  it  wu  Jove's  case.    From  a  priuce  to  a  pren- 


alow  tranaformBdon.'  that  shall  be  mine;  for 

ust  weigh  with  the 

{Exeiait. 

c  HI— Warkworth.    Before  the  CatUe. 


in  every  thing  the  p 
folly.    Follow  me,  N 


North,    I   pray  thee,  loving  wife  and   gentle 
daughter, 
Qive  even  way  unto  my  roucfa  affairs : 
Put  not  you  od  the  visage  ofthe  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  iV.   I  have  g^en  over,  1  will  apeak  no 

Do  what  you  willi  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 
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North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honoar  b  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  Dothing  can  redeem  it. 
Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  Qod*B  sake,  go  not  to  these 

wars! 
The  time  was,  &ther,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear*d  to  it  than  now ; 
When   your  own   Percy,  when  my  heart-dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  hb  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  and  your 

son's: 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  gtory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — ^it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts :  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  couki  spefdt  low,  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him :  so  mat,  in  speech,  in  gait. 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  roles,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
That  £ishion*d  others.    And  him, — O  wondrous 

him! 

0  miracle  of  men ! — him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field, 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  vou  left  him. 
Never,  O !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precis^  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him :  let  them  alone. 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  misht  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there. 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O !  fly  to  Scotland. 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  It  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the 
king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves. 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son  ; 
He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow, 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husbiwd. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.    'Tis  with 
my  mind. 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  r^niuff  neither  way : 
Fain  woukl  I  go  to  meet  th^  archbishop, 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hbld  me  back. — 

1  will  resolve  for  Scotland  :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Boards 
Head  Tavern^  in  Eastchec^. 

Enter  two  Draioers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there? 
apple- Johns  ?  thou  know'st  sir  John  cannot  endure 
an  apple-John. 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The  prinee 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  toU 
him,  there  were  five  more  sir  Johns ;  and,  pattki| 
off  his  hat,  said,  *'  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  thete 
six  dry,  round,  old,  withered  kntghfes.*'  It  angered 
him  to  the  heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

I' Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  dowD. 
and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  none ;  mii- 
tress  Tear-sheet  would  fiiin  hear  some  music 
Dispatch: — the  room  where  they  supped  is  too 
hot ;  they'll  come  in  straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  lod 
master  Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  cor 
jerkins  and  aprons,  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of 
it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis :  it 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I'll  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [EixU- 

Enter  Hostess,  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  I'  fiuth,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now,  yoo 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temporality:  your  puls^ 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  demre,  aod 
your  cok>ur,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose : 
but,  i'  faith,  you  have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  lod 
that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes 
the  blood  ere  one  can  say, — What's  this  ?  How 
do  you  now  1 

ikl.  Better  than  I  was.    Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said;  a  good  hearfi 
worth  gold.    Lo !  here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  "  When  Arthur  first  in  court" — Empty  the 
Jordan. — *♦  And  was  a  worthy  king." 

[Exit  Drawer. 
How  now,  mistress  Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fiit  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them !  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them ;  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  yoa 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  ot  you. 
Doll,  we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  poor  viitue, 
grant  that. 

Dol.  Yea,  joy ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  "Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches:"— 
for  to  serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  yoo 
know :  to  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent 
bravely,  and  to  surgenr  bravely ;  to  venture  npoo 
the  cliarged  chambers  bravely ; 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  &shion :  yoo 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fi^l  to  some  discord.  Yoa 
are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry 
toasts;  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  cod- 
firmities.  What  the  good  year!  one  must  bear, 
and  that  must  be  you :  you  are  the  weaker  vessel; 
as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 
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J^ol.  Can  a  weak  omptj  veMel  bear  rach  a  huge 
fall  hogshead  ?  there*8  a  whole  merchaot*8  yentiire 
of  Boordeaox  6%uff  in  him :  you  have  not  seen  a 
hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold.— Come,  Til  be 
fi-ienda  with  thee.  Jack:  thou  art  going  to  the 
wars;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or 
no,  there  b  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer, 

DroMK  Sir,  ancient  Pistors  betow,  and  woukl 
apeak  with  you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not 
come  hither:  it  is  the  foul  mouth^dst  rogue  in 
EnciaDd. 

Bo$U  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no, 
by  my  fiiith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ; 
I'll  DO  swaggerers.  I  am  in  gcKx)  name  and  &me 
with  the  very  best. — Shut  the  door ; — there  comes 
DO  swaggerers  here :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while, 
to  have  swaggering  now. — Shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal,  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Ho$t.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself^  sir  John :  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fed.  Dost  moxk  hear?  it  is  mine  ancient 

HmL  Tilly-valley,  sir  John,  never  tell  me :  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  t'other  day ;  and, 
as  he  said  to  me, — ^it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wed- 
nesday krt, — "Neighbour  Quickly,"  says  he; — 
master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then; — 
**Neig^ibour  Quickly,*'  says  he,  **  receive  those 
that  are  civil;  for***  said  he,  **you  are  in  an  ill 
name  :*' — now,  he  said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon ; 
**  for,*'  says  he,  **  you  are  an  honest  woman,  and 
well  thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests 
you  receive:  receive,*'  says  he,  "no  swaggering 
companions." — There  comes  none  here: — you 
would  bless  you  to  hear  what  he  said. — No,  I'll  no 
swaggerers. 

FaL  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater, 
i*  fiuth ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy 
greyhound:  he  will  not  swa^er  with  a  Barbaiy 
hen,  Lf  her  fearers  turn  back  m  any  show  of  resist- 
ance.— Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host  Cheater,  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no  hon- 
est man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater ;  but  I  do  not 
bve  swaggering:  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse, 
when  one  says — swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I 
shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Del,  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Hoet.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,  an  'twere 
an  aspen  leafl    I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pisrq^  Bardolph,  and  Page, 

PitU  Ood  save  you,  sir  John ! 

Fal,  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I 
charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge 
upon  mine  hostess. 

PisL  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with 
two  ballets. 

FaL  She  is  pistol-proof^  sur ;  you  shall  hardly  of- 
fend her. 

Host,  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proo&,  nor  no  bullets. 
I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no 
man's  pleasure,  I. 

PiU,  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy:  I  will 
charge  you. 

IM,  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  compan- 
km.  What!  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating, 
lack-linen  mate !  Away,  you  moukly  rogue,  away  I 
I  am  meat  for  your  master. 
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PisL  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

DoL  Away,  you  cut-purse  rsscal!  you  filthy 
bung,  away !  By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in. 
your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle 
with  me.  Away,  vou  bottle-ale  rascal !  you  bas- 
ket-hilt stale  juJaQg^ier,  you! — Since  when,  I  pray 
you,  sir? — Qod's  light!  with  two  points  on  your 
shoukler?  much! 

PisL  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more.  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  yon  go 
off  here.  Discharge  yourself  of  our  company, 
Pistol. 

HosL  No,  good  captain  Pistol ;  not  here,  sweet 
captain. 

Del,  Captain!  thou  abominable  damned  cheater, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  captain  ?  An  cap- 
tains were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you 
out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you 
have  earned  mem.  You  a  captain,  you  slave !  for 
what?  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy- 
house  ? — He  a  captain !  Hang  him,  rogue !  He 
lives  upon  mouldy  stew'd  prunes,  and  dried  cakes. 
A  captain !  these  viUains  will  make  the  word  cap- 
tain as  odious  as  the  word  "  occupy,"  which  was  an 
excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  sorted :  there- 
fore captains  had  need  look  to*t. 

Bard,  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

FaL  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

PisL  Not  I:  I  tell  thee  what,  corpora]  Bardolph ; 
I  could  tear  her. — I'll  be  revenged  of  her. 

Page,  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

PisL  I'll  see  her  damned  first; — to  Pluto's 
damned  lake,  by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep, 
with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also.  Hokl  hook  and 
line,  say  I.  Down!  down,  dogs!  down  faitors! 
Have  we  not  Hireo  here  ? 

HosL  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very 
late,  i'  foith.  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

PiiL  These  be  good  humours,  indeed!     Shall 
pack-horses. 
And  hollow  paroper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  diirty  miles  a  day, 
Compare  with  Csesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
Kins  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  foil  foul  for  toys  ? 

HosL  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  veiy  bitter 
words. 

Bard,  Begone,  good  ancient :  thb  will  grow  to  s 
brawl  anon. 

PisL  Die  men,  like  doss ;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host,  On  my  word,  captain,  thefe's  none  such 
here.  What  the  goodyear !  do  you  think  I  would 
deny  her  ?  for  Gbd's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist,  Then  feed,  and  be  fot,  my  fiiir  Calipolis. 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 
Si  fortune  me  tormente,  speraio  me  contento. — 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire: 
Give  me   some  sack;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou 
there.  [Laying  down  his  sword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  el  cetera'i 
nothing  ? 

Fal,  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist,  Sweet  kni|^t,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What !  we 
have  seen  the  seven  stsrs. 

Dot,  For  GK)d's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs :  I 
cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist,  Thrust  him  down  stairs!  know  we  not 
Galloway  nags  ? 
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Fat.  Qudt  him  down,  Bardolpb,  like  a  sbovA- 
groBt  Bhi]£i]g :  Day,  ui  he  do  nothmg  but  speak  no- 
thing, be  tbkA  b«  oothing  here. 


Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  sb 
Pitt.  What !  ■hall  we  have  ii 


[Snatching  up  hi*  »word. 
»  aueep,  abridge  mj  doleful 


Then,  death,  rock 

days! 

Why  then,  let  grieTons,  ^lastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !  Corae,  Atropoa,  I  say ! 


Uoit. 
keepng 

fiigbts. 


Here's  goodly  stuff  toward! 

Qive  me  my  rajMer,  boy. 

1  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pny  thee,  do  not  dnw. 

Get  yon  down  stairs.  [IMniini;- 

Here's  a  goodly  tamidt!  I'll  fiHtmir 
bonse,  aibre  I'll  be  in  diese  terriCa  tai 
So ;  mnrder,  I  warrant  now. — Abs,  b)m' 

yoar  naked  weapons  ;  put  up  your  nkri 
B,  [Exeunt  Baedolpb,  md  Pistol. 

T  pray  ttaeo.  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  ■ 


gone.      Ah  I    you   whoreson   little   valiant   villain, 

Hotl.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought 
he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolfh. 
Fat.  Hare  you  tnrned  him  oat  of  doors  t 
Bard,  Yes,  sir :  the  rascal's  dmok.     You  have 
hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 
Fal.  A  rascal,  to  brave  me ! 
DU.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  yon !    Alas, 
poor  ape,  how  thon  sweat'st!    Come,  let  me  wipe 
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thy  face; — come  <n,  yon  whoreson  ehopa.'Ab, 
rogue !  i'  &itb,  I  kne  thee.  Thon  art  as  nloraw 
as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of  AgamemooD.  mw 
ten  times  better  ^d  the  nine  worthies.   Ab,  viUsi"  • 

Fat.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  n^ne  in 
a  blanket. 

Dot.  Do,  if  thon  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  tlw" 
dost,  I'll  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheels- 

Enler  Muiie. 
Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 
Fta.  Let  them  play.— Play,  sin.— Sit  oa  mf 
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knee,  Doll. — K  rascal  bragging  sktYe!  the  rogae 
fled  from  toe  like  qnicksilYer. 

XM.  r  fiiith,  and  thou  foUowedst  him  fike  a 
church.  Thou  whoreson  little  tkl^  Bartholomew 
boar-big,  when  wilt  thoa  leave  fighting  o*  da^  and 
fbininc  o*  nights,  and  begin  to  patch  np  thme  old 
body  for  heaven  1 

Enter  behind.  Prince  Henrt,  and  Poins,  dis- 

guised  like  Drawen, 

FaL  Peace,  good  Doll!  do  not  speak  like  a 
death's  head :  do  not  bid  roe  remember  mine  end. 

2M.  Sinrah,  what  humonr  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shaltow  young  fellow :  he  wookl 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
bread  well. 

Dot.  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fai.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit 
is  as  thick  as  Tewksbuiy  mustaixl:  there  is  no 
more  conceit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet 

Dd,  Why  does  the  prince  bve  him  so  then  ? 

Fal,  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ; 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fen- 
nel ;  and  drinks  off  candles*  ends  for  flap-dragons ; 
and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps 
upon  joint-stools ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ; 
and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign 
of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  d^ 
creet  stories ;  and  such  other  gambol  fiiculties  he 
has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body,  for 
the  which  the  prince  admits  him :  for  the  prince 
himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen,  WoukI  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have 
his  ears  cut  off?  ^ 

Poms.  Let*s  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath 
not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Pains.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so 
many  yean  outlive  performance  ? 

F(zL  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunc- 
tion !  what  says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And,  k)ok,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his 
man,  be  not  lisping  to  his  master^s  old  tables,  his 
oote-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

Fed.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  wi3i  a  most  con- 
stant heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Dol.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e*er  a  scurvy 
joung  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday;  thou  shalt  have  a  cap 
to-morrow.  A  meny  song !  come :  it  grows  late ; 
we'll  to  bed.    Thou'lt  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  set  me  weeping,  an 
thou  say'st  so:  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself 
handsome  till  thy  return. — Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir.      [Advancing. 

FaL  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's. — ^And  art 
not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  gk)be  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  dost  thou  lead ! 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  gentleman ; 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir,  and  I  come  to  draw 
jou  out  by  the  ean. 

Hast.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  sood  grace !  by 
mj  troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now,  the  Lord 


bless  that  sweet  face  of  thine !    O  Jesu !  are  you 
come  from  Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  ma- 
jesty,— by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou, 
art  welcome.  [Placing  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

Dol.  How,  you  fiit  fool  ?    I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  aO  to  merriment,  if  you  take  not 
the  heat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how 
vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  y6ur  good  heart !  and  so 
she  is,  by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Dklst  thou  hear  me? 

P.  Hen.  Yes;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did, 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gad's-hill:  you  knew,  I 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try 
my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou 
wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal,  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pant- 
ler, and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  dbpraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him ; — in  which 
doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and 
a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks 
for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal; — none,  N^  none; — no, 
i'  faith  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  ck)se  with  us?  Is  she  of  the 
wicked  ?  Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or 
is  thy  boy  of  the  wicked?  Or  honest  Bar^Iph, 
whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  ir- 
recoverable ;  and  bis  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen, 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For 
the  boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the 
devil  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  bums,  poor  soul !  For  the  other,  I  owe  her 
money,  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I 
know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art 
quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment 
upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy 
house,  contrary  to  the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think, 
thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so :  what's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Dol.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against.  [Knocking  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?  k)ok  to  the 
door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now !  what  news  ? 
Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster, 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts, 
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Coma  from  the  aortb ;  and  u  I  came  abag 
I  meti  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-heHded,  swoUing,  knockiog  at  the  taverns, 
Aod  asking  ereir  one  for  iir  John  FaUtaff. 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  m«  much  to 

So  idlj  ta  proGme  the  preciona  time, 

When  tempest  of  commotion.  Eke  the  loath 

Bome  with  black  Tspour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 

And  drop  upon  oor  bare  uaarmed  heads. 

Oive  me  my  sword,  and  cloak. — Falslaff,  good  night 

[Exeunl  Prince  Hsnar,  Foins,  Pkto, 

mtd  Bardolfh. 

Fal.  Now  cornea  in  the  aweeteat  morsel  of  the 

ni^t,  and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked. 

[Knocking  katrd.] — Mora  koocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bahdolfh. 
How  DOW?  what's  the  matter T 

Bard.  You  muit  awaj  to  court,  sir,  presently ; 
A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  yon. 


Fal.  Pay  themu^cian«,iirrah. — [ToQiePagt.] 
Farewell,  hosteaa ;— farawell,  DolL  Von  aee,  taj 
good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  acm^  after 
the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  adioa 
b  called  on.  Farewell,  good  weuche*.  If  I  be  Ml 
aeot  away  poet,  I  will  see  you  arain  ere  I  go. 

Dot.  Icannot  apeak; — tf  my  heart  be  not  readv 
to  btwst. — Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  Ihyaa^ 

Fal.  Farewoli,  farewell. 

[Extant  Falstapt,  and  BABooi.rB. 

HoU.  Well,  &r«  thee  well :  I  have  known  diM 
theae  twenty-nine  yean,  come  peaacod-time ;  bat 
BD  houester,  aad  tnier-heaited  man, — Well,  &r> 
thee  well. 

Bard. 

Hoit. 

Bard.   [  Within.]  Bid  mistreaa  Tear-sheet  cons 

ifotl.  O!  run,  Doll,  mn;  run,  good  Doll.  Coma.— 
{Doll  annu  along  bli^bcring.] — Yea — will  yoa 
>,  Doll  I  [Extvd. 


Eulclieap,  Hith  the  Chun 


Sce:(E  I. — A  Soom  in  the  Pataee. 

EnUr  King  Heubf  in  hit  nightgown,  wilk  a  Page. 

K.  Hen.    Oo,  call  the  earls  of  Suirej,  and  of 

WarwicL ; 

Bot,  ere  the^  come,  bid  them  o'er-reid  the«e  leCten, 

KoA  well  couiider  of  them.     Make  good  ipeed. 

{Exit  Page. 
How  many  thoiuaud  of  my  poorest  ■□bjects 
Are  at  thia  hour  eileep ! — O  sleep!  0  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  acrfl  nune,  how  have  I  frighted  tbee. 
That  thoD  no  more  wilt  weigh  toy  ejrelida  dawn, 
KoA  st«ep  m J  sensea  in  forgetfulneaa  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  \a  smoky  cribs, 
UpoD  Dneiwy  pellets  stretching  thee. 
And  faosb'd  with  buzzing  oight-fliea  to  tfaj  slumber, 
Thao  in  the  perfutn'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  tntl'd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody  T 
0,  thou  dull  god !  why  lisst  tfaon  with  the  vile, 
Id  loatfascme  beds,  and  teav'st  the  kiugly  couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  1 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaTning  clamours  in  the  slippery  ckiuda. 
That  with  the  hurly  death  Itself  awakes  T 
Can'sl  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  bq  hour  so  rode ; 
Aod  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  oigbt, 
With  all  aj^iances  a^d  means  to  boot, 
Dany  it  to  a  ' "~ 
Uneasy  lies 

Enter  Wabwick,  and  SukKcr. 
War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  mtjeitf ! 
K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  moirow,  kma  f 
War.  'Tia  one  o'clock,  and  past. 
K.  Hen.  Vfhj  tfaoD,  good  momw  to  you  all,  mj 

Hare  you  read  o'er  the  letter*  that  I  sent  yon  T 
War.  We  baTe,  my  liege. 


K.  Hen.  Then  yon  perceire,  the  body  of  our 
kingdom 
How  foul  it  is;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
Aod  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet.  distemper'd. 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd. 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine. 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  pool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  Ood !  that  one  might  read  the  book 
of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea :  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  Bir  Neptune's  hips;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  Ell  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !     O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  throng. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 
Wonld  shut  the  book,  aod  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  yeara  gone, 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  P'oat  fnenda. 
Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  sjter 
Were  they  at  wara ;  it  is  but  eight  years,  MDce 
Thia  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  aflairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Qave  him  defiBnce.     But  which  of  you  was  by, 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember.) 

(To  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful!  of  tears, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  I 
"  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  BoUngbroke  ascends  my  throne;" — 
Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss. 
"  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  ibilow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shan  break  into  corruption :" — so  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  divisioD  of  our  amity. 
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War.  There  b  a  hirtoiy  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  timet  deceae'd : 
The  wmch  obaerv'd,  a  man  mav  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  maia  cbuice  of  thiags 
Aa  ret  not  come  to  life,  which  in  thoir  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreaaured. 
Such  things  become  the  batch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And,  by  the  necessaiy  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guass. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  &]8e  to  him, 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness. 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Ualesa  on  you. 

K.  Hen.       Are  these  tlungs,  then,  necessitieal 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  Dow  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thoDsaud  scroog. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumaur  doth  double,  like  the  voicQ  and  ecbo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your  grace. 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  soul,  my  lord. 
The  powers  ^at  yon  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  vety  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  1  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Olendower  is  dead. 
Your  tnajes^  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  these  noseasoo'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 


K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  coudbcI; 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  band. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  nnio  the  Holy  Land. 

[EzevU. 


£nI«rSHALLOW,a>t^SiLrncE,m««(tt)^,-  M<1iiu>t, 

Shadow,  Wart,  Fbeile,  Biill-calp,  atid  Ser- 
vants, behind. 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  gire  mr 
your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  ur :  on  eariy 
stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my  good 
cousin  Silence  T 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  c( 

SKal.  And  bow  doth  myc( 
and  your  tairett  daughter, 
daughter  Elleu. 

Sil.  Alas!  a  black  ouzel,  couun  Shalkiw. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cm- 
sin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  b  ii 
Oxford,  still,  u  he  not  ? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir;  to  my  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  sfaortlj. 
I  was  once  of  Clement's-iau ;  where,  I  thiuk,  they 
will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sit.  You  were  called  lusQ'  Shallow  then,  conaio. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  1  was  called  any  thing ;  and 


>in  Shallow. 

in,  your  bedfellow  T 

id   mine,   my   god- 
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I  would  have  done  ai^  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly 
too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staiford- 
ahire>  and  black  George  Bamea,  and  Francis  Pick- 
bona;  and  Will  Scpiele  a  Gotswokl  man ;  you  had 
not  four  such  swuu;e-buck]ers  in  all  the  inns  of 
court  again:  and,  I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew 
where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had  the  best  of 
them  an  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Fal- 
staflT,  DOW  sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiL  This  sir  John,  oounn,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  ? 

Shal,  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw 
him  break  Skogan*s  head  at  the  court  gate,  when 
he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high :  and  the  rery  same 
day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruit- 
erer, behind  GrayVinn.  Jesu!  Jesu!  the  mad 
days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of 
Doine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 

SU.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  *tis  certain ;  veiy  sure,  very  sure : 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam- 
ford &ir? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

ShaL  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet  ? 

Sil,  Dead,  sir. 

SfuiL  Jesu!  Jesu!  Dead! — ^he  drew  a  good 
bow ; — and  dead ! — ^he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John  of 
Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on 
his  head.  Dead ! — he  would  have  clapped  in  the 
clout  at  twehre  score ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand 
shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  a  ha](  that  it 
would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see. — 
How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Sil,  Thereafter  as  they  be;  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  okl  Double  dead ! 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  toUh  him. 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  FalstafTs  men, 
as  I  think. 

ShaL  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen. 

Bard.  I  beseech  you,  which  is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal,  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire 
of  ^is  county,  and  one  of  the  kiog*s  justices  oi  the 
peace.     What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

B<xrd.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you ; 
my  captain,  sir  Jdin  Falstafif:  a  tall  gentleman,  by 
heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

ShaL  He  greets  me  well,  sir:  I  knew  him  a 
good  backswon)  man.  How  doth  the  good  knight  ? 
may  I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  m  fiiith,  sir ;  and  it  is  well 
said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated! — ^it  is 
good ;  yea,  indeed,  is  it:  good  phrases  are  surely, 
and  ever  were,  veiy  commendable.  Accommo- 
dated : — it  comes  of  accommodo :  veiy  good ;  a 
good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not 
the  phrase :  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword  to  be  a  sddier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command,  by  heaven.  Accommo- 
dated ;  tlmt  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated ;  or,  when  a  man  is,~-beiDg, — ^wnereby, — 
be  amy  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which  is 
«Q  excellent  thing. 


Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just. — Look,  here  comes  good  sir 
Jc^. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  wor- 
ship's good  hand.  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and 
bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  gfaid  to  see  you  well,  good  master 
Robert  Shallow. — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

Shal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in 
commission  with  me. 

Fal.  GKxkI  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather.-rGentlemen, 
have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient 
men? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.    Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  7 
Where's  the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  so,  so, 
so,  so.  Yea,  marry,  sir: — Ralph  MouMv! — let 
them  appear  as  I  call ;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do 
so. — Let  me  see ;  where  is  Moukly  ? 

Maid.  Here,  an  it  please  you. 
*    Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John  ?  a  good  limbed 
feUow:  young,  strone,  and  of  good  ftiends. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  MouWy  1 

Moul.  Yea,  an  it  please  you. 

Fed.  'Tis  the  more  time  thotf  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  most  excellent,  i'  faitli!  things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use :  very  singular  good  ! — in 
foith,  well  said,  sir  John ;  very  well  sakl. 

Fal.  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

Moid.  1  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you 
could  have  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  un- 
done now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her 
drudgery.  You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me; 
there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy !  you  shall  go« 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moul.  Spent! 

Shal,  Peace,  felk>w,  peace !  stand  aside :  know 
you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John : — 
let  me  see. — Simon  Shadow ! 

Fal.  Yea  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under: 
he's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  shadow  ? 

Shtui.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fed.  Thy  mother's  son!  like  enough;  and  tl^ 
fiither's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but 
not  of  the&ther's  substance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer,  prick  him; 
for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the 
muster-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart! 

FaL  Where's  he? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fed.  Is  thy  name  Wart? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal,  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  apparel  is 
built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands 
upon  pins :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^you  can  do  it,  sir;  you  can 
do  it :  I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 
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Fat.  What  trade  trt  tfaon,  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman'B  tailor,  sir. 

Shot.  Shall  I  pnck  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may;  bat  if  be  had  been  a  man's 
tailor,  be.  would  have  pricked  yon, — Wilt  thou 
make  ea  many  holes  ia  an  eoemy's  battle,  ai  thou 
halt  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee.  I  will  do  m;  good  will,  sir :  yon  can  have 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble !  Tbon  wilt  be  ai  valiant  aa  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  tnagnanimoos  menae. — 
Prick  the  woman's  tailor,  well,  master  Shallow, 
deep  master  ShaUow. 


Fee.  I  would  Wait  mi^t  ham  gone,  air. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  mao's  tailor,  Uwt  tksi 
nigbt'at  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  ou>- 
not  put  him  to  a  {viTate  aoldier,  that  is  the  laidtr 
of  ao  many  thouMOds :  let  that  saffice,  mart  ki6- 
ble  Feeble. 

Fet.  It  shaD  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reTerend  FeeUt.— 
Who  is  next  T 

Shot.  PeterBull-calfof  the  green! 

Fal.  Yea,  marty,  let  na  aee  Bull-calf. 

BuU.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  Ood,  a  Hkely  fellow  !- 
me  Bnll'Calf  till  he  roar  again. 


Bull.  O  lord .'  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What,  doat  thou  roar  before  thin 
pricked  T 

BuU.  0  Lord !  sir,  1  em  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  heat  thou  T 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  ur;  a  cough,  sir;  which 
I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs  upon  his 
coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  ^  to  the  wars  in  a  gown. 
We  will  have  away  thf  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order,  that  thy  friends  shall  rina  for  thee. — Is  here 
hUT 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  m 
ber;  yon  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — and  s 
prey  you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  yon,  but  I  < 
not  tarry  dinner.     I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my 
troth,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  yon  remember  since  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  iu  Saint  George's 
fieldaT 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow;  no 
more  of  that, 

Shal.  Ha,  It  was  a  meny  night.  And  is  Jane 
Ni^t-work  alive  1 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 
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Ftd.  Never,  never:  shewonld  always  aqr,  ib' 
could  not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shat.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  tb' 
heart.  She  we«  then  a  bona-robe.  Doth  aha  bold 
her  own  well  T 

Fal.  Old,  oU,  master  Sbalkiw. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choos« 
but  be  old ;  certain  she's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night- 
work  by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clem- 


that  that  this  knight  and  1  have  aeei 
John,  said  J  well } 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  a 
master  Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  wc 
have;  in  bilh,  sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch- 
word was,  "  Hem,  boys !" — Come,  let's  to  dinner; 
come,  let's  to  dinner.— O,  the  days  that  wa  hav« 


-He,  sir 

midnight. 


[Exeunt  F/tLarATr,  Sballow,  and  SiLXHCt. 
Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  Maod 
my  friend,  and  here  ia  four  Harry  ten  shillings  id 
French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  bad 
as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mine  o<n< 
part,  air,  I  do  not  care ;  but  Father,  because  I  wn 
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UDwilliiig,  sod,  for  mine  own  part,  ha? e  a  dedre  to 
slay  with  my  friends :  eke,  air,  I  did  not  care,  for 
mine  own  part,  to  much. 

Bard,  Go  to ;  stand  ande. 

Moul.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my 
old  dame*s  sake,  stand  my  friend :  she  has  nobody 
to  do  any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and 
she  b  old,  and  cannot  help  herself.  You  shall 
ha? e  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  trotli,  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die 
but  once ; — ^we  owe  God  a  death.  1*0  ne*er  bear 
a  base  mind : — an*t  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an*t  be  not, 
80.  No  man*s  too  good  to  serre  his  prince ;  and 
let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year 
is  ouit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  follow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  PU  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaft,  and  Justices. 

FaL  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  7 

Shot.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — I  have  three  pound 
to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-ail£ 

Fal.  Go  to ;  weD. 

Shal.  Come,  sur  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 
'  Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble, 
and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf. — For  you.  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service : — and,  for 
your  part,  Bull-cal(  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I 
will  none  of  you. 

&uiL  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong. 
They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have 
you  served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shalk>w,  how  to 
dioose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes, 
the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ? 
Give  nie  the  spirit,  master  SfaaHow.^^~Here*s 
Wart ; — ^you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  b : 
he  shall  charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off,  and  on, 
swifter  than  he  that  sibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket. 
And  this  same  half-foced  fellow.  Shadow, — ^give 
me  this  man :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ; 
the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edce 
of  a  penknifo.  And,  for  a  retreat, — ^how  swifthr 
will  uiis  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off?  O, 
give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  graat 
ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's  hand,  Bar- 
dolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caHver.  So: — 
verv  well : — go  to : — ^veiy  good : — exceeding  good. 
—O,  give  roe  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  cluipped, 
bald  shot.— Well  said,  i'foith.  Wart :  thou'rt  a  good 
scab;  hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not 
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do  it  nijbt.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when 
I  lay  at  Clement's-inn,)  I  was  then  sbr  Dagonet  in 
Ardour's  show,  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow, 
and  he  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  he 
would  about,  and  about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come 
you  in :  **  rah,  tah,  tah,"  would  he  say ;  **  bounce," 
would  he  say ;  and  away  again  would  he  go,  and 
again  woukl  he  come. — I  shall  never  see  such  a 
fellow. 

Fal.  These  feUows  will  do  well,  master  Shal- 
low.— God  keep  you,  master  Silence :  I  will  not 
use  many  words  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gen- 
tlemen both :  I  thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile 
to-night. — ^Bardolph,  give  the  sokliers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  God 
prosper  your  afiairs,  and  send  us  peace !  At  your 
return,  visit  our  house.  Let  our  oU  acquaintance 
be  renewed :  peradventure,  I  will  with  you  to  Ae 
court. 

F€d.  'Fore  God,  I  woukl  you  would. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare 
you  weD.  [Exeunt  Shallow,  and  Silkzick. 

Fal.  Fare  you  weU,  gende  gentlemen.  On, 
Bardolph;  lead  the  men  away. — [Elxeunt  Bar- 
DOLPH,  Recruits^  9fc.'\  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch 
off  these  justices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice 
ShaDow.  Lord,  lord,  how  subject  we  okl  men  are 
to  this  vice  of  lying !  This  same  starved  justice 
hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wiklness 
of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Tnmbull-street ;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer 
pakl  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's-inn,  like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  he  was  na- 
ked, he  was,  for  all  the  worid,  like  a  forked  radish, 
with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife :  he  was  so  foriom,  that  his  dimensions  to 
any  thick  sight  were  invincible :  he  was  the  veiy 
genius  of  famine ;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and 
me  whores  Tilled  him— mandrake.  He  came  evei- 
in  the  rear-ward  of  the  foshion ;  and  sung  those 
tunes  to  the  over-scutched  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware— they  were  his  fan- 
cies, or  hb  good- nights.  And  now  b  this  Vice's 
da£ger  become  a  souire ;  and  talks  as  iiimiHarly  of 
Joo^  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to 
him ;  and  m  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once 
in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst  hb  head,  for 
crowding  among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it; 
and  told  John  of  Ghiunt,  he  beat  hb  own  name ; 
for  you  might  have  thrust  him,  and  all  hb  apparel, 
into  an  eel-skin :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was 
a  mansion  for  himf  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him, 
if  I  return ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make 
him  a  philosopher's  two  stones  to  me.  If  the 
young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  okl  pike,  I  see  no  rea- 
son in  the  hw  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at  him. 
Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  [Exit. 
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ScxitK  I.— ^  Fmat  tn  YorkAire. 


JttA.  Wbat  is  thia  fbreat  eall'd  T 

HatU  'Tit  QMiltree  fbreat,  an't  iball  plm*«  your 
grace. 

An3i.  Here  atand,  mj  ioida ;  and  aend  diacorsr- 
era  forth. 
To  know  the  number*  of  our  enemiea. 

Haat,  We  have  aeot  fiirlh  alreodY. 

Arek.  'TU  well  done. — 

My  fiienda  and  brethren  in  theae  great  affairs, 
1  muat  acquaint  jon,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  lettera  from  Northumberland; 
Their  cold  iDtent,  teaoor  and  Bubatance,  thus : — 
Here  dolh  he  wish  hia  penon,  with  aucb  powera 
Aa  might  hold  sortsnce  with  hia  quality, 
The  which  be  could  not  levy ;  wbereupoD 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland  ;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayerB, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazud. 
And  fearlul  meeting  of  their  oppoute. 

Maah.  Thua  do  the  hopea  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dash  themaelvee  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Meuengrr. 

Ha*U  Now,  what  news  1 

Mui.  West  of  this  foreat,  acwcelj  off  a  mile, 
J  a  goodly  form  cornea  on  the  eoeiny  i 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thooaand. 

Mou>h.  The  juat  proportion  that  we  gave  them 

Let  na  away  on,  and  &ce  them  in  the  field. 
£ntor  Westhoreuhd. 
AtA.   What  weU-epp(nDted   leader  fronts  ua 

hereT 
Jlfinoi.  I  think  it  ia  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Wut.  Heahh  and  &ir  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaater. 

AtA.  Say  on,mylordofWestmorelaDd,inpeace, 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  T 


WeU.  Then,  my  lort. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  addrsae 
The  aubatance  of  my  apeoch.    If  that  rebelfioa 
Came  like  itself,  in  baae  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage. 
And  coontenano'd  by  bt^a,  and  b^gaiy ; 
I  aay,  if  damn'd  commotion  ao  appear'd. 
In  lus  true,  native,  and  moat  proper  ab^ie, 
Yon.  reverend  &ther,  and  theae  noble  lotda, 
Had  not  been  bere,  to  dreia  the  ugly  farm 
Of  baae  and  bloody  inaurrection 
With  your  fair  honoors.     You,  lord  archbisbop, 
Whoae  see  ia  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd ; 
Whoae  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  tmdi'd: 
Whoae  learning  and  good  letten  peace  ha&tutor'd; 
Whoae  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  bleasad  spirit  of  peace, 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yonraeU^ 
Out  of  the  speMh  of  peace,  that  bean  such  Ri*^ 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  [ 
Turning  your  books  to  greaves,  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lancea,  and  your  loogue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  end  a  point  of  war  1 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this? — sotthe  qpMStiaa 

Briefly  to  this  end. — We  are  all  diseaa'd ; 

And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  homv, 

Have  brought  oturaelvea  into  a  burning  fever. 

And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 

Our  late  king.  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Weatmorebnd, 

I  take  Qot  on  me  here  as  a  pbyaician. 

Nor  do  I,  aa  an  enemy  to  peace. 

Troop  in  the  throDgs  of  juilitary  men; 

But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war 

To  diet  rank  minda,  nek  of  happineaa. 

And  puif  e  th'  obstructions,  wnicb  bej^n  to  Mop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  ptainly. 

I  have  in  eqoal  balance  justly  weigh'd 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wnngt  ^ 

And  find  our  griefs  hearier  than  our  (fences- 
We  see  which  wsj  the  stream  of  time  doih  nUt 
And  are  enfbrc'd  from  our  most  qniet  there 
By  the  rough  tinrent  of  occanon ; 
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And  have  the  mminuj  of  all  our  grieft, 

WtaeD  Iim«  ihall  •errs,  to  ihow  in  articlea, 

Which,  long  ere  thk,  we  offer'd  to  the  kJDg, 

And  might  bj  no  suit  fun  oar  Rndieoce. 

When  we  are  vrong'd,  wA  would  unfold  our  grieb, 

We  are  denied  acceas  unto  hii  penon, 

Even  by  tboae  meo  that  moat  have  done  na  wrong. 

Hie  daiiger*  of  the  daji  bot  newly  gone, 

Whose  nMmory  ia  written  on  the  auth 

With  fet  appearing  blood,  and  the  examplea 

Of  erei;  nuDnte'i  inataoca,  present  now. 

Have  pot  na  in  these  -ill-beeeemiiig  anna ; 

Not  In  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it, 

Bnt  to  eetabliih  here  a  pence  indeed, 

CoocnniDE  both  in  name  and  qnalitf . 

WiuL   When  oTBT  yet  wm  yout;  appeal  denied  ! 
Whwrein  hare  you  been  gaUed  by  the  kingl 
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What  peer  hath  been  aubom'd  to  gnte  an  yon, 
That  you  should  seal  this  hwJew  bloody  book 
Of  foiffd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine. 
And  consecrate  commotMo'a  bitter  edge? 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  bom  an  bouaebold  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particnlar. 

Wat.  There  is  no  need  of  any  anch  redreaa ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

MouA.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  braises  <tf  the  daya  before, 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
Te  lay  a  hesry  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  hononraT 

Wat.  O !  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Constrne  the  times  to  their  neeessitiea. 
And  you  ahaD  aay  indeed,  it  ia  the  time. 


And  not  the  king,  that  doth  yon  iojuries. 
Vet,  far  yoor  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  yon  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  bniH  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  reator'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  aigniories. 
Your  noble  and  risfat-well-remember'd  fitther's  T 
Afowfr.  What  ming,  in  honour,  bad  my  &ther 

tost. 
That  need  to  be  reviT'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  T 
The  king  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then. 
Wis,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  when  Hany  Bolingbroke,  and  he. 
Being  mounted,  and  both  ronwd  in  ^eir  setts. 
Their  neighing  conrsera  daring  of  the  spur, 
Thttr  armed  stares  in  charge,  their  beavers  down. 
Their  ^ea  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 
And  the  kmd  trampst  btowing  them  together; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  twthing  conkl  hare 
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My  &ther  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O .'  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  Irfo  hnng  npon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  ell  tlieir  liros. 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Have  since  mtscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

Wat.  Yon  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  yon  know 

The  earl  of  Hereford  waa  reputed,  then. 
In  England  the  moat  raliant  gentleman  : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fin^e  would  then  have 

But  if  yoar  father  bad  been  victor  there. 

He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 

For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and 

Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bleas'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digresston  from  my  purpose. 
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Here  come  I  from  oar  princely  goDend, 
To  know  your  grie& ;  to  teU  you  from  his  grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off, 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowh,  But  he  hath  forcM  us  to  compel  this  offer. 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best: 
Then,  reason  will  our  hearts  shoukl  be  as  good ; 
"Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  conapell'd. 

Mowh,  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no 

parley. 
WesL    That  argues   but  the  shame  of  your 
offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  fiither. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  vfhsLl  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name. 
1  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 
Arch.   Then  take,  my  lonl  of  Westmoreland, 
this  schedule. 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redressed ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew*d  to  this  action, 
Acouitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
Ana  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confin*d ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please 
you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame, 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 
Arch.  My  brd,  we  will  do  so. 

[Exit  Westmoreland. 
Mowh.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells 
me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 
Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditbns  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 
^  Mowh.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  &lse-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  fiiiths  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 
Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.    Note  this, — the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  teU-tale  to  his  memory, 
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That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 

To  new  .remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows, 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 

As  his  nusdoubts  present  occasion : 

His  files  are  so  enrooted  with  his  firiendst 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  dodi  unfiisten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 

So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 

That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 

As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  in&nt  up. 

And  hangs  resolvM  correction  in  the  arm 

That  was  uprearM  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  venr  instruments  of  chastisement ; 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fengless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hokl. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  assur*d,  my  good  brd  marshal. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  weQ, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowh.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  brd  of  Westmorebind. 

lU-enUr  Westmoreland. 

West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleasetb 

your  loitiship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  *tween  our  armies  \ 
Mowh.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God*s  name 

then,  set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  brd :  we 

come.  \Exevml. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter^from  one  side^  Mowbrat,  the  Archbishop, 
Hastings,  and  others :  from  the  other  side. 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 
Officers  and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my 
cousin  Mowbray. — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop ; 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all. — 
My  kml  of  York,  it  better  showM  with  you, 
AVhen  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  vbu  here  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  lo  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarches  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  fiivour, 
WouM  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack !  what  mischiefe  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness.    With  you,  M 

bishop, 
It  is  even  so.    Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  th*  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer, 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 
And  pur  dull  workings :  O !  who  shall  believe. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  fidse  fisivourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonoiu^ble  ?     You  have  taken  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  Gkxl, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  fiither ; 
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And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him, 
Hare  here  up-swarmM  them. 

Arch,  Oood  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  yom*  fiither's  peace ; 
Bat,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misoraer'd  doth,  in  common  sense. 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    I  sent  your  fpnce 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  snef ; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  BDor*d  from  the 

court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  bom ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm*d  asleep, 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desures. 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur*d, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowh.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

HcuU  And  though  we  here  fidl  down. 

We  iia? e  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them  ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom, 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John,  You  are  too  sbdlow,  Hastings,  much 
too  shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West,    Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them 
directly. 
How  fiur-forth  ^ou  do  like  their  articles. 

P.  John,  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  weD : 
And  swear,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  fiither*s  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  kvishly 
Wrested  his  .meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  k>rd,  these  griefii  shall  be  with  speed  redressM ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.    If  thb  may  please 

you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties. 
As  we  win  ours ;  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let*s  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  re- 
dresses. 

P.  John,  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my 
word: 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Hast.  Go,  captain, — [To  an  Officer.^ — and  de- 
liver to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace  :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 
I  know,  it  will  well  please  them :  hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  I  pledge  your  grace:  and,  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestow*d  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 
Shan  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

West.  I  am  glad  of  it — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.  Against  iU  chances  men  are  ever  merry. 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;  since  sudden 
sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — some  good  thing  comes  to- 
morrow. 

Arch.  Befieve  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 
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Mowh.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be 

trae.  [Shouts  within: 

P.  John,  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.    Hark, 

how  they  shout ! 
Mowh.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 
Arch,  A  peace  b  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest. 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  psirty  loser. 

P.  Jchn.  Gk>,  my  brd. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharaed  too. — 

[Sail  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  ^ould  have  copM  withaL 

Arch.  Gk>,  good  k>rd  Hastings ; 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastinos. 
P.  John,  I  trust,  lords,   we  shaU  lie  to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter  Westmoreland, 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders  having  charge  fi^m  you  tu 
stand. 
Win  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John.  They  know  then*  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

HasL  Mv  lord,  our  army  is  dbpersM  already. 
Like  youthrol  steers  unyok*d,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  fike  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  hb  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Gkwd  tklings,  my  brd  Hastings;  for  ^e 
which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  :->— 
And  you,  brd  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray ; 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowh.  Is  thb  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Win  you  thus  break  your  fiuth  ? 

P.  Jchn.  I  pawnM  thee  none. 

I  promb*d  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances. 
Whereof  you  did  comphin;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebeUion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shalk>wly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  dmms !  pursue  the  scatter*d  stray : 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death ; 
Treason's  trae  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums :  Excursions,    Enter  Falstaff,  and 
Cole  VILE,  meeting. 

Fat,  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition 
are  you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  prey  ? 

(Mc.  I  am  a  knight,  sir;  and  my  name  b  Cole- 
vile  of  the  dale. 

Fal.  WeU  then,  Colevile  b  your  name,  a  knight 
b  your  degree,  and  your  place,  the  dale :  ColevUe 
sh^  still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and 
the  dungeon  your  place, — a  pbce  deep  enough ;  so 
shaU  you  be  still  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Fabtaff  7 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yiekl,  sir,  or  shaU  I  sweat  £>r  you  ?  If  I  do 
sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they 
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weep  for  tfajr  death ;  tberefore. 


a  sir  John  Falstaff,  bihI  :d 
fiiat  thought  yield  me. 

Fid.  I  hne  a  whole  achool  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mioe,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaLia 
any  other. word  but  my  Dame.  Ad  I  had  bnt  a 
belly  of  any  Indifferency,  I  were  aimply  the  most 
active  fellow  id'  Europe :  ray  womb,  my  womb,  my 
womb  nndoea  me. — Here  cornea  our  genenJ. 


P.  John.  Theheat'Mpest,fbUownofurtheruow. — 
Call  ID  the  powera,  good  cousLd  Westmorelaad. — 
[£zil  Westhohkland. 
Now,  FaUtaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  1 
WheD  every  tluog  is  ended,  then  you  come  : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought!  1  have  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremeat  inch  of  possibility: 
I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts;  and 
here,  travel -tainted,  as  I  am,  hare,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevile  of  the 
dale,  a  most  furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy. 
But  what  of  that?  he  saw  me,  and  yielded;  that 
I  Ruy  justly  Bay  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of 
Rome,  I  came,  saw,  aad  overcame. 

P.  JoAn.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 
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Fal.  I  know  Dot:  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yieM 
him,  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds;  or,  by  the  Lord, 
I  will  have  it  in  a  particniar  ballad  else,  with  nine 
own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Cdevile  kisMDg  mr 
foot.  To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  yi 
do  not  all  show  like  ^  two-pei 
in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'erahine  you  aa  much  as 
the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element 
which  ahow  like  {nns'  heads  to  her,  believe  not  tba 
word  of  the  Doble.  Therefore  let  me  have  ri^ 
aDd  let  deaeit  raouuL 

P.  Mm.  Tbioe's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

FaL  Let  it  shiDe  theo. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  sometlung,  my  good  kird,  thai 
may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  Jokn.  la  thy  name  Colevile? 

Cole.  It  is,  my  loid. 

P.  John.  A.  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colerile. 

Fal.  And  a  lamons  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither ;  bad  they  been  ml'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  yon  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  bow  they  sold  tbemselres,  bat 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis ; 
and  I  thank  thee  for  Ihee. 

Ee-enler  WESTHoaBiiAHp. 

P.  Jchn.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 

We$t.  Retreat  u  made,  and  execution  slay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution. — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  tie  you  guard  turn  sore. 
[Etit  CoLEriLE  gaardtd. 
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And  DOW  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords. 
I  hear,  the  king  my  fiuher  is  sore  sick : 
Our  oews  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  foUow  you. 

Fed,  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to 
court,  stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  re- 
port. 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaif :  I,  in  my  con- 
dition. 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  yon  deserve.  [EtU. 

Fal.  1  would,  you  had  but  the  wit :  'twere  bet- 
ter than  yonr  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same 
young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor  a 
man  cannot  make  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel, 
he  drinks  no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  these 
demure  boys  come  to  any  proof,  for  thin  drink  doth 
so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish- 
meals,  that  they  &11  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sick- 
ness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wench- 
es. They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards,  which 
some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A 
good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it : 
it  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
fiiolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ 
it ;  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which,  deli- 
vered o*er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue,)  which  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property 
of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
bk)od ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice :  but  th^sherris  warms  it,  and  makes 
it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme. 
It  iUumineth  the  &ce,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man, 
to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  conrnioners,  and  inland 
petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the 
heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue, 
doth  any  de^  of  courage ;  and  this  valour  comes 
of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing 
without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning, 
a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  com- 
mences it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use*  Hereof  comes 
it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like 
lean,  steril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and 
tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good, 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  \b  become 
very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the 
first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them  should  be, 
to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves 
to  sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal,  Let  them  go.  I'll  tlu'oueh  Glostershire ; 
and  there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow, 
esquire:  I  have  him  already  tempering  between 
my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal 
with  him.     Come  away.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.-j-Westminster.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EfUer  King  Henry,  Clarence,   Prince  Hi7m- 
PHRET,  Warwick,  and  others. 

K,  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful 
end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 


We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  ib  address'd,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  ^oot. 
Come  underneath  thQ  yoke  of  government. 

War.    Both    which,  we    doubt   not  but  your 
majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord, 
at  Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clu*ence, 
with  him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  &ther  ? 

K.  Hen,  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 

brother  ? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  afifection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy, 
And  nobl^  ofiSces  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace; 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will, 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd. 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  l^ing  incensed,  he's  flint. 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  concealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper  uerefore,  must  be  well  observ'd : 
Chkle  hmi  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  indin'd  to  mirth, 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn  this. 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in. 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion, 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with 
him,  Thomas  ? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dines  in  London. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ?  can'st  thou  tell 
that? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  fol- 
fowers. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fitttest  soil  to  weeds. 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them :  thererore,  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  mm  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
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For  wheo  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos*d  decay ! 

War,  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 
quite. 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue:  wherein,  to  gain  the  lan- 
guage, 
*Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  looked  upon,  and  leam*d ;  which  once  attain'd. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use, 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms, 
The  prince  wiU,  in  the  perfect|iess  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers,  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 
K.  Hen.  *Tis  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave 
her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. — [Enter  Westmoreland.] — 
Who*s  here  ?     Westmoreland  ? 
West.  Health  to  my  sovereign,  and  new  happi- 
ness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath*d, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particulair. 
K.  Hen*  O  Westmoreland !  thou  art  a  summer 
bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. — [Enter  Harcourt.] — 
Look !  here's  more  news. 
Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  &U 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  brd  Bardolph, 
With  a  ereat  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  ue  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 
K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
oiake  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fiiir  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
A.nd  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich. 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news. 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill. 

[Swoons. 
P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 
Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself: 

look  up ! 
Waf.  Be  patient,  princes :  you  do  know,  these 
fits 
Are  with  hb  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he'll  straight  be  weU. 
Cla.  no,  no;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 
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P.  Humph,   The  people  fear  me !  for  they  do 
observe 
Un&ther'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manner,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  tfaem 
over. 
Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  be- 
tween ; 
And  the  okl  folk,  time's  dotins  chronicles, 
Say,  it  dkl  so,  a  little  time  beifore 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 
War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  reooiverB. 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  his 

end. 
K.  Hen.  1  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

[They  place  the  King  on  a  bed  in  an 
inner  part  of  the  room* 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  fiivourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 
War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow 
here. 
•  Cla.  His  eye  is  holbw,  and  he  changes  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

Enter  Prince  Henrt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and  none 
abroad! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen,  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  1 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  recover 
Without  physic. 

War,  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords. — Sweet 
prince,  speak  low ; 
The  king  your  rather  is  d^pos'd  to  sleep. 

da.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War,  Wil't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with 
us? 

P,  Hen,  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the 
king.  [Exeunt  aU  but  Prince  Henrt. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there,  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night,  sleep  with  it  now ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  bi^  bon^. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.    By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  whi(£  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  fii- 

ther!— 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  soklen  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.    Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 
Which  nature,  k>ve,  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  O  dear  father !  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  [flace  and  bkx>d, 
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I>erbe8  itself  to  ma.    Lo !  here  H  sits, 

[Putting  UonkU  head. 
Which  heaven  AM  guard;  and  put  the  world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shaD  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.    This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick !  Gloster !  Clarence ! 

Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  resL 

da.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  woukl  your  majesty  7     How  &res 

your  grace? 
K»  Hen.  Why  did  3rou  leave  me  here  akme,  my 

tords? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince,  my  broker,  here,  my 
liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  7     Where  is  he  ? 
let  me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  b  gone  thw  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  diamber 

where  we  stay'd. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it 

from  my  pillow  ? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 

here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta*en  it  hence : — ^go, 
seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  aieep  my  death  ? — 

Fmd  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease, 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you 

are; 
How  quickly  nature  fiills  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  &thers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts. 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  wiUi  industry : 
For  this  they  have  ensrossed  and  pil*d  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  ofstrange-achieved  gold ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Theh*  sons  with  arts,  and  manial  exercises ; 
When,  fike  the  bee,  culling  from  eveiy  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets. 

Our  thighs  pack*d  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 
We  hrme  it  to  the  hive,  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  muraer'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 
Yiehl  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  fitther. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long. 
Till  fais  friend  sickness  hath  determinM  me  ? 

War.  My  k>rd,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 
room. 
Washing  with  kindhr  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
Widi  such  a  deep  iiemeanour  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff  *d  but  blood. 
Would,  by  behokling  him,  have  wash*d  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.    He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 
crown? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henrt. 

Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Hany . — 
Depart  Uie  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
:  Lord$^  Sfc. 


P.  Hen.  I  never  thou^t  to  hear  you  speak  again. 
K.  Hen.  Thcf  wish  was  &ther,  Harry,  to  that 
thought : 
I  stay  too  lonff  by  thee,  I  weaiy  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  hon- 
ours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?    O  foolish  youth ! 
Thou  seek*st  the  greatness  that  wiU  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  doud  of  digni^ 
Is  held  from  foUing  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  wiU  quickly  drop:  my  day  is  dun. 
Thou  hast  stol*n  that,  vi^uch,  after  some  fow  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence,  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  Wdst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur*d  of  it. 
Thou  hid*st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  me. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 
And  bid  the  meny  belb  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forsotten  dust : 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown*d ! — Up,  vani^ ! 
Down,  ro3ral  state  I  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence ; 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum  : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oklest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  wajrs  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might; 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curt)*d  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  coukl  not  withhokl  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  b  thy  care  ? 

O !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  iiSiabitants. 
P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my 
tears,  [Kneeling. 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech^ 

1  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  ^ef  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  for.    There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !     If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise,— - 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth, — this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

O !  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  th*  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  ^ou  dead, 
And  d^kd  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were, 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
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And  ihna  npbnided  it:    "Tha  cue  on  the«  ds- 

poDding, 
Hath  fed  apoD  the  body  of  my  fother ; 
Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  wont  of  gold. 
Other,  Ibm  fine  ia  cant,  ia  more  preciooa, 
Preaernag  life  in  medioiDe  potable ; 
But  thon,  most  Soe.  most  boDDiir'd,  most  reDown'd, 
HetBt  eat  thy  bearer  dp."     Thai,  my  most  royal 

liege, 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  od  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it,  a*  with  an  enemy 


That  had  before  my  &ce  mnrder'd  my  &dker. 
The  onaiTel  of  a  true  inheritor : 
But  ir  it  did  infect  my  bkmd  with  joy. 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vaio  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  afTectioD  of  a  welcome, 
Oire  entertainmeot  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  tor  ever  lieep  it  from  my  head, 
And  make  me  aa  the  poorest  vassal  ia, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it! 
K.  Hen.  O  my  son .' 


God  pot  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 

That  thon  mtght'st  win  the  more  thy  &ther'a  tove, 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  excnse  of  it. 

Come  hither,  Harry ;  tat  thou  by  my  bed. 

And  hear,  I  think,  tho  very  latest  counsel 

That  ever  I  shall  breathe.    God  knows,  my  aon. 

By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 

I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 

How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 

Better  o[nnion,  better  confirmation ; 

For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 

With  me  into  the  earth.    It  seem'd  in  me, 

But  as  an  hoDonr  snatch'd  with  boiateroos  hand. 

And  I  had  many  living  to  npbrud 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 

Wbicb  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed, 


ipowhu'A 


Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bow 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ' 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  aa  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument,  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode :  for  what  in  me  waa  p"" 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  &irer  sort; 
So,  thou  the  garland  wear'st  succesHvely.       ,  , 
Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I MOW 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough ;  since  grieb  U*  ^*^ 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  most  »>**'  ™ 

fiieods,  ,. 

Have  but  their  slinp  and  teeth  newly  ti'^"''  ™  ' 
By  whoso  fell  working  I  waa  first  advanc'fli 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  W 
To  be  again  displac'd.    Which  to  avoid. 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
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LeM  rML  ud  tying  Mill,  nuriit  nuke  them  look 
Too  near  unto  m;  Kate.    ThBrefbre,  my  Hany, 
Be  it  thj  conna  to  biuj  gtddy  raioda 
With  &T«gii  qouTsU ;  that  action,  hence  borne  out, 
Kay  waste  the  memorv  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  bat  mj  lungs  are  wasted  bo, 
That  i&eiigtl)  of  ipeech  ■•  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  Ood,  ibrgire, 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Men.  My  gracioua  liege, 
Ym  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  It  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  n^,  niDit  ray  posMssioa  be : 
Which  I,  with  mora  dian  with  a  common  pain, 
'Qainat  all  the  worid  will  rightfiilly  maintain. 

Enter  Prmee  Joan  o/'Lakcasteh,  Warwick, 
Lord*,  and  othtri. 

K.  Hen.   Look,  look,  here  cornea  my  John  of 
LaDcotter. 


P.  John.   Health,  peace,  and  happineaa,  to  my 
royal  bther ! 

K.  Hen.  Thon  bring'it  me  liap[noew,  and  peace, 
•on  John; 
But  health,  alack,  wth  youthful  wings  is  flown 
Prom  this  bare,  wither'd  trank :  upon  thy  nght. 
My  wordly  butineta  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  T 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  Dame  pajticnlar  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  iwood  T 

War.  *Tu  cidl'd  Jernsalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K,  Hen.  Laud  be  bi  Ood ! — even  there  my  life 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  shmild  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppoa'd  the  Ho^  Land, — 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie ; 
In  that  Jenwalem  sbaQ  Harry  die.  [Exeunt. 
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n  Shaliaw's 

EnUr  SflALLOWiFAUTAPP,  BA*DOt.Fa,  andPage. 

ShiU.  By  cock  uid  pie,  air,  }wa  ihaU  not  awsy 
to-night.— What,  DaT?,  I  mj  ! 

Fm.  You  mutt  excuse  me,  masteT  lUibert  Sbal- 


SAoI.  IwUl 
eicuaed;  arcua 
DO  excDM  ihaU 
Why.DaTT! 

not  excuse  youi  you  shall  not  t 
laa  ahall  not  be  odmittsd ;  there 
serve ;  you  shall  Dot  be  excused.- 

Enler  Dafy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

rSW.  Datf,  Daty,  Dot;,  Tfary, — let  me  see, 
Davy ;  let  me  see  i—yea,  marrf ,  WilKam  cook, 
bid  him  come  luther. — Sir  John,  you  ahall  not  be 

Davy,  Marry,  ur,  thus ;  those  precepts  cannot 
be  served :  and,  bbud,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the  bead- 
land  with  wheat  f 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook  : — are  there  no  yonng  pigeoDS  I 

Davy.  Yes,  ur. — Here  is,  now,  the  Smith's 
note  for  dioeing,  and  pb>Dgh  irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  mA  paid. — Sir  John,  jaa 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bncket  must 
Deeds  tie  had ; — and,  sir,  do  yon  mean  to  alop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  loat  the  other 
day  at  Hinckley  &ir? 

Shal.  He  ihaU  answer  it. — Some  pigeons,  Davy ; 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton, 
and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshawa,  tell  William 

Davy,  Dotb  th«  man  of  war  stay  all  uight,  sir  1 

ShaC  Yea,  Davy.    I  will  use  him  well.    A  Mend 

i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  id  puree.    Use 

his  man  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and 

wUlbKikbite. 
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Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  ar; 
far  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  coDceited,  Davy.  About  thybtni 
nesa,  Davy. 

Davy,  I  beseech  you,  su*,  to  conntenaDce  WHi- 
iam  Ybor  of  WtDcot  against  Clement  Partes  of  tk 
biU. 

Shal.  There  are  many  comptainta,  Davy,  agiiiMt 
that  Visor  i  that  Viaor  ia  an  Brraat  kna*«,  on  n; 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  be  is  a  kmt. 
sir ;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  sbooU 
Itave  some  countenance  at  bis  fiiend's  requeM.  &> 
honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  apeak  for  faims^  wIm 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  served  your  worship  tmlj. 
sir,  this  eight  years ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  IwiH 
in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest  mu- 
I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  vrith  your  wonhip- 
The  knave  ia  mine  honest  friend,  «r ;  Iherelbra.  1 
beseech  your  worship,  let  him  be  coantenanced. 

Sud.  Od  to ;  1  say,  he  shall  have  no  yrtoi- 
Look  about,  Davy. — [Ezil  Davt.]      Where  in 

CI,  air  John  I  Come,  come,  come ;  off  with  your 
ts. — Give  me  jonr  band,  master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  nw- 
ter  Bardolph. — And  welcome,  my  tall  feUow. — [f' 
tht  Page.]     Come,  sir  John.        [£xi(  SbaUiO'' 

Fal.  I'll  follow  yon,  good  ma^er  Robert  S1b>- 
k>w.  Baidolcdi,  look  to  our  hoiaes.— [  ExtMil  Bu- 
DOLPB,  and  Page.']  If  I  were  sawcNl  into  [jnaaO- 
tiea,  I  should  make  four  doeen  of  auch  bearded  b«r- 
mit*s  staves  as  master  Shallow.  It  is  a  woDdeifiil 
thing,  to  see  the  aemblable  coherence  of  his  nwi  > 
sinrita  and  his :  they,  by  obMrriog  him,  do  Ixsi 
themselves  like  foolish  justices;  he,  by  oonveni^ 


coDJ  unction  vfhh  llw 
participation  of  socie^,  that  they  Bock  togetb«ri|' 
cooaent,  like  ao  many  wild  geese.  If  I  bod  a  toK 
to  master  SbaUow,  I  would  bnmoiur  bis  men  «■!'■ 
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be  imputation  of  being  near  their  master :  if  to  his 
neii,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow,  that  no 
nan  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  cer- 
aiOf  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage, 
t  cau^t,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another : 
herefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I 
wiW  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  SbaUow,  to 
ieep  prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wear- 
ing-out  of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
ictioiM,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without  inUrvaUums. 
0 !  it  ia  much,  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  ne- 
rer  had  the  ache  in  his  shouklers.  O !  you  shall 
see  him  lau^  till  his  fiice  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill 
laid  up. 

Sh€d.   [Within.]  Sir  John. 

Fal»  I  come,  master  Shallow :  I  come,  master 
Shallow.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

ScEifK  II. — Westminster.    An  Apartment  in  the 

Palace* 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice !  whither 

away? 
Ch,  Just.  How  doth  the  king? 
War.   Exceeding  well:  his  cares  are  now  all 

ended. 
Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 
War.  He*s  walked  the  way  of  nature, 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  caD*d  me 
^thhim: 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  yon 

not. 
Ch.  JusL  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  my- 
self; 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  k)ok  more  hideously  upon  roe 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fimtasy. 

Enter  Prince  Jonrr,  Prince  Humphret,  Cla- 
RBifCE,  Westmoreland,  and  others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Hany : 
O !  that  the  living  Hany  had  the  temper 
^>f  him,  tiie  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen! 
ilow  many  nobles  then  should  hold  then:  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort. 

Ch.  JusL  O  Ood !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overtum*d. 
P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good 

morrow. 
P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 

speak. 
Wat'  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
U  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
P.  John.   Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 

made  us  heavy ! 
Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier! 
.    P.  Humph.  O !  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a 

friend,  indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 
P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assured  what  grace 
to  find, 
VoQ  stand  in  coldest  expectation  : 
1  om  the  sorrier ;  *  would,  Hwere  otherwise. 
Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Fal- 
stafffair, 
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Which  swims  against  your  ftream  of  quality* 
Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  dkl,  I  did  in 
honour. 

Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  of  m^  soul; 

And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  wdl  beg 

A  ragged  and  fbrestalfd  remission. 

If  truth  and  upright  innocencv  fail  me, 

1*11  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead. 

And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  Henrt  V. 

Ch.  Just,  Qood  morrow,  and  heaven  save  your 
majesty ! 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  s6  easy  on  me  as  you  thmk. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  wiU  deeply  put  the  fiishion  on, 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad ; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured, 
ril  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  PU  bear  your  cares : 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry*s  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John^  Sfc.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  ma- 
jesty. 

King.   1  ou  all  look  strangely  on  me ; — and  you 
Doost.  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  bve  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measured  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !  Was  this  easy  ? 
M^  this  be  wash'd  in  Lome,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  dkl  use  the  person  of  your 
Either; 
The  imaffe  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  tn*  administration  of  his  law 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  nave  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  Uiw,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours. 
Be  now  the  &ther,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained. 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  power  soft  silencing  your  son. 
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After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  yon  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege*s  sovereignty. 
King,   You  are  right,  justice ;  and  you  weigh 
this  well. 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword ; 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  &ther*8  words : — 
**  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  roan  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son. 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice.** — You  did  commit  me, 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th*  unstainM  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance, — that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  yon  have  done  Against  me.     There  is  my  hand. 
You  shall  be  as  a  fether  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  dEo  prompt  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  vour  welKpractis*d,  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you : 
My  &ther  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections. 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now,  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament. 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best  governed  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  &railiar  to  us. 
In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  fonemost  hand. — 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state : 
And  (Qod  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.    [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. — Glostershire.     !7%«  Garden  of  Shal- 
low's House. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph, 
the  Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal,  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where, 
in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my 
own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so 
forth ;— come,  cousin  Silence ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal,  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwell- 
ing, and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  aH,  beg- 
em  all,  sir  John: — marry,  g«)od  air. — Spread, 
Davy ;  spread,  Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal,  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is 
your  serving-man,  aqd  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too 
much  sack  at  supper: — A  good  varlet.  Now  sit 
down,  now  sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 
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Sil.  Ah,  sirrah  1  quoth-a, — we  shall     [Singhig, 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer^ 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear. 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 

So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart! — Good  master 
Silence,  I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Dmvy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  1*11  be  with  you  anoo : — 
most  sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  Page,  good  master 
page,  sit:  profiice!  What  you  want  in  meat, 
we'll  have  in  drink.  But  you  must  bear:  the 
heart's  all.  [EjciL 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph ; — and  my 
little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 

jSi7.     [Singing.] 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  toife  has  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  cmd  tall : 
*  Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  Sfc. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once,  ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  yon. 

[Setting  them  before  Bahdolpb. 
Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship. — 1*11  be  with  you  straight. 
— A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 
Sil.     [Singing.] 

A  cup  of  wine,  ihtiCs  brisk  and  fine. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  live  long-a. 

Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 
Fal,  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come ; 

rU  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  HonestBardolph,  wekome:  if  thou  want- 
est  any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy 
heart. — Wekiome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  wel- 
come, indeed,  too. — I'll  drink  to  master  Bardolph, 
and  to  all  the  cavalieros  about  London. 

Davy,  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard,  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal,  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard,  Yea,  sir,  jn  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal,  By  God's  leggins  I  thank  thee. — The  kniva 
will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will 
not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I'U  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing: 
be  merry. — [Knocking  heard.] — Look,  who's  at 
door  there.    Ho !  who  knocks  /  [Exit  Davt. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[  To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

SU.  Do  me  right,  [Singings 

And  dub  me  knight : 
Samingo. 

Is't  not  so? 


How  DOW,  Fiitol? 
PUL  Sir  John,  Ood  mvk  yon,  sir. 
Fal.  What  wind  blew  jou  hither,  PiitolT 
Put.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blowi  no  man  to 

Sweet  knight,  th'art  now  one  of  the  greateat  men 
In  the  realm. 

Sa.  Bj'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goadman  Poff 
of  Bation. 

Put.  PnffT 
Polf  in  thj  teeth,  moat  recreant  coward  base ! — 
Sir  John,  I  am  tby  PiUol,  and  thy  frieod. 
And  helter-slielter  h&ve  I  rode  to  thee; 
And  tidings  do  1  brins.  and  laciiy  joye. 
And  eoldeD  times,  and  happy  new*  of  price. 

F^.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of 
this  world. 

Pitt.  A   foutra   for  the  world,  and   worldlings 
bawi! 
1  spook  of  Africa,  and  golden  joyi. 

FtU.  O  base  AMyrian  knight !  what  isthynewa? 
Let  king  Cophetna  koow  the  truth  thereof. 

Sa.     [^ing,.] 

And  Sobtn  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John. 

PuU  Shall  daoghill  cars  confroDt  the  HelicoTisT 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  T 
Then,  Pirtol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 


Shal.  Honeet  genUenwn,  1  know  not  yonr  breed- 
ing. 

Pitt.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shot.  Give  me  pardon,  sir: — if,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  ia  but 
two  ways,  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them. 
I  am,  sir,  under  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pill.  Under  which  king,  BezoniaaT  speak,  or 

Skal,  Under  king  Hsrry. 

PUI.  Harry  the  fourth?  or  fifth  I 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Put.  A  fontra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  iktw  is  king ; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  die  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  Ibis ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pitt.  As  nail  in  door:  the  thingi  I  speak  are 

Fal.  Away,  BardoliAl  saddle  my  horse. — Man- 
ter  Robert  Slwllow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in 
the  land,  *tia  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double.charge 
thee  with  dtgiutiea. 
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Bard.  O  joftbl  day ! — I  wonM  not  take  ■  luigbt- 
bood  fi^r  my  fbrtuDS. 

Put.  What!  I  do  bring  good  n«WH  ? 

Fal.  Cany  master  Silance  to  bed. — Maater 
Shallow,  mj  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I 
aro  fortuoe'B  Bteward.  OeC  on  thy  boots :  we'U 
ride  all  night — O,  aweet  Pistol ! — Away,  Bar- 
dolph. — [EtU  Barddolph.] — Come,  Pistol,  utter 
more  to  me;  and,  withal,  deTi»e  ■omethine,  to  do 
thyself  good. — Boot,  boot,  master  Shallow  :  1  know, 
the  young  king  is  aick  for  me.  Let  as  take  any 
man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  com- 
maodmeDt.  Happy  are  they  which  hare  beeu 
my  frieuds,  aud  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice ! 

"■       "  ■      -..  -II. n  iijg  Jungs  also! 


PiiU  Let  Tultures  vile  seize  oi 


Why,  here  it  i> :  wek»)me  these  p)ei 

ScENB  IV.— London.    A  Slrett. 

Enter  BeadUs,  dragging  in  SbtUv  Quicklt, 

and  Doll  TBAa-SHEET. 

Ho*t.  No,  thou  arrant  knaTO ;  I  would  to  Ood  I 

might  die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged;  thou 

hast  drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joinL 

I  Bead.  The  constables  hate  deliTered  her  orer 

la  me,  and  ahe  shall  have  wbipmDg'Cheer  enough, 
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I  warrant  her.  There  bath  baea  a  man  w  two 
lately  killed  about  her. 

Dm.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  yon  lie.  Come  to: 
I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-fingsd  ns- 
cal,  an  the  chiU  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  dm 
badst  better  thou  hadat  stmck  thy  mother,  iboa 
paper-faced  villain. 

Uott,  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  Jofan  were  coma !  he 
would  make  thia  a  bk>ody  day  to  aoroebody.  But 
I  pray  Ood  the  fniit  of  her  womb  miscanyl 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  doceo  of  cub. 
ions  again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Cnim.  I 
charge  yon  both  go  with  me,  for  the  man  is  dtid, 
that  yon  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Dot.  riltell  thee  what,  thoQ  thin  maoinscMMT. 
I  will  have  yon  as  aoundty  swinged  for  this,— foi 
blue-bottle  rogue !  you  lilthy  famished  correctioiMi 
if  you  be  not  swinged,  I'D  forswear  balf-kirtles. 

1  Bead.  Come,   come,  yon   ^e   kntght-eniA 

Ho*t.  O  Ood,  that  ri^t  shouki  thus  ofeicaiw 
might !     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 
Dot.  Come,  you  rogue,  come :  bring  me  to  t 

Hoit.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-bonnd. 
Dot.  Goodman  death !  goodmon  bones! 
Hott.  Thou  atomy  thou ! 
Dot.  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  yon  nsol ! 
I  Bead.  Very  wdl.  [EitM. 


tl  in  LoadoD.— FidHtir  ud  the  CUeTJui: 
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S<;e:<e   v.— ^   PMie   Place  fuar    WatmituUr 
AlAey. 

EnUr  two  Orootru,  Mtrewing  Rutha. 

1  Groom.  Moremihaa,  mora  nubes.' 

2  Oroom.  The  tnimpsta  hire  taauAtA  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  wilt  be  two  o'clock  era  they  come 
trom  the  corooKtioD.     Deapatch,  despatch. 

[fiieairt  Oroomt. 

Enter  FAUTArr,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bavdolfb, 

and  tht  Page. 

Fal,  SttiDd  bore  bjr  me,  router  Robert  Shallow ; 

I  will  make  the   king  do  fon  grace.     I  will  leer 


Upon  him,  ai  he  coinea  by,  and  do  but  roirk  the 
couDtenaoce  that  ha  will  give  me. 

Pill,  God  blew  tfav  lun^  good  knight 

Fai.  Come  here,  Pitta] ;  staod  behind  me. — [  To 
Shallow.]  O!  if  I  had  had  time  to  hara  made 
□ew  lirerie*.  I  wouM  bare  bestowed  the  thouMnd 
pound  1  borrowed  of  jou.  But  'tia  no  matter: 
thia  poor  show  doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  seal 
I  had  to  see  him. 

Shid.  It  doth  aa. 

Fal.  It  ahows  mj  eameatDeis  of  aflection. 

Shal.  It  doth  ao. 

Fal.  My  darotion. 

Shai.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 


Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  aud  otgbt;  and  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  pa- 
tisEice  to  shift  me. 

Shal.  It  ia  moat  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stnioec)  wHb  travel,  and  sweat- 
iQ);  with  desire  to  see  him :  tbinkiDg  of  Datbiog 
pUe ;  putting  aU  affairs  elee  in  oblivion,  as  if  ttiere 
were  Dotbing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  bim. 

Pitt.  "Tie  tentper  idem,  fiir  abaque  hoe  nihil  ett. 
'Tis  all  in  every  part. 

Shai.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

PiM.  My  kni^  I  will  bflame  tby  noble  liver. 
And  make  the*  rage. 
Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  tby  noble  thoughts 


Ts  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison : 

Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 

Rouse  up  revenge  fryro  eboa  den  with  fell  Alecto'^ 

snake. 
For  Doll  is  in ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  bat  tmtli. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[ShouU  within,  and  trvrnpeU  tound. 
Pitt.  There  roar'd  the  ua,  and  tnimpet-clangor 
sounds. 


Fal.  Ood  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ' 
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PitU  The  heaveiu  thee  goard  aod  keep,  moat 
rojta]  imp  of  fame ! 

Fai.  Qod  save  thee,  my  tweet  boy ! 

King.  Mj  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain 

Ck,  Jutt.  HaTfl  jou  joDT  wits  1  know  7011  what 

'tis  yon  speak  7 
Fal.   My  king ',  mj  Jove !  1  speak  to  thee,  mj 

King.  I  koow  thee  not,  old  man :  fid)  to  thy 
prayers; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester  1 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  SDifeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  pro&ne ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despUe  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  heuce,  and  more' thy  ([race; 
Leave  gonDHndtzieg ;  know,  the  grave  (loth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest : 
Presume  not  that  1  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  Qod  doth  know,  ao  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  sbalt  be  bb  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then,  1  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, 
Ab  I  have  dono  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And  as  we  hear  yon  do  reform  yourselves. 
We  will,  according  to  yonr  strength  and  qualities, 
Qive  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my 

lord. 
To  see  perform'd  the  t«DOiir  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  Kino,  and  His  Tram. 

Fal.   Master  Shallow,  I  owe   you  a  thousand 

Skat.  Ay,  marry,  air  John ;    which  1  beseech 
you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 
Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.    Do 


not  yoD  grieve  at  this:  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  pii- 
vate  to  him.  Look  you,  he  most  seem  thus  to  Ott 
world.  Fear  not  your  advancement ;  I  will  be  tb* 
man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cBDDOt  perceive  how,  unless  you  sbould 

f've  me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  itrtw. 
beaeecn  yon,  good  but  John,  let  me  have  five  hnn- 
dred  of  my  thousand. 

Fai.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  dii> 
[hat  you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  w 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  coloun :  go  with  me  to  diaiwr. 
Come,  lieutenant  Pistol ; — come  Bardolpb. — I  d>l 
be  sent  for  soon  at  nighL 

lU-enier  Prince  J onv,  the  Chief  Juttice,  OJUert,ljt. 


Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord  T- 

Ch.  Jwtl.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  wiU  hear  pn 

Take  them  away, 

Pitl.  Stfortuna  me  lormenla,  tpero  me  etmlenla. 
{Exeunt  YktstAtr,  Shallow,  Pistol 
Baedolpb,  Page,  and  CM«n. 
P.  John.  I  like  tiiis  feir  proceeiding  of  uie  kiai*). 
Ha  hath  intent,  liis  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 
Ch.  Just,  And  so  they  are. 
P.  John.  The  kmg  hath  call'd  his  pariiameot. 

my  lord. 
Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 
P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  ex- 

We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  lire. 
As  far  as  France.    I  heard  a  bird  so  ung, 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  T  lExemt- 


EPILOGUE. 


Fint  mjr  fear,  then  my  conrtMj,  hst  cay  apeech. 
H7  fear  'a  your  displsunre,  aj  coortesT  ray  du^, 
and  my  spesch  to  beg  your  pBTdons.  If  you  look 
for  a  good  speech,  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I 
htTB  to  say,  is  of  mine  own  making,  and  what 
indeed  I  should  ny,  will,  I  doubt,  proTs  mine  own 
inaniDK-  But  to  die  purpoae,  and  eo  to  the  *ea- 
tore.— -Be  it  knowa  to  you,  (ai  it  is  vet7  well,)  I 
was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  diapleasing  play, 
to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you 
■  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this ; 
which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home, 
I  brealt,  and  yon,  my  gentle  creditor*,  lose.  Here, 
I  promiBud  yon,  I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit 
my  body  to  your  merciea :  bate  me  some,  and  I  will 
pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
yon  infinitely. 

IT  my  toogae  cwmot  entreat  yon  to  acqait  me. 


will  yon  command  me  to  uae  my  legs  ?  and  yet 
that  were  but  tight  payment,  to  dance  oat  of  your 
debt ;  but  a  good  conscience  will  raake  emy  possi- 
ble sadsikctioD,  and  ao  will  I.  All  the  gentlewo- 
men bare  have  forgiven  me  ;  if  the  gentlemen  will 
not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  mth  the  gen- 
tlewomen, which  waa  never  seen  before  in  sach  an 
assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not 
too  mnch  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  hnmble  author 
will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and 
make  yon  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France : 
where,  for  any  ming  1  know,  Falstalf  shall  die  of  a 
sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard 
opinions  t  for  Oldcastle  died  a  oinrtyr,  and  this  is  not 
the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are 
too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kneel  down 
before  you ;  but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  qneen. 
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Ihductioh. 

"Indbctiok" — 8n  called  in  the  folio,  (1633,)  where 
it  it  treated  u  the  lint  Kene  of  Ibe  pla;.  The  word  i> 
u*ed  in  the  aame  way  by  Ben  Jonion,  Manlon.  and 
olher  dcamstiata  of  the  ciiiie.  Tbe  quarto  ii  not  divided 
iulo  act*  and  iceiiei ;  and  Bomour  eulera  a*  if  to  deliver 
:i  prologue. 

"  Enter  BnvonB,  painted  full  of  Tongue:" 
"  Bamovr."  or  Famt,  wa*  ofleti  thiu  repreunted,  in 
the  tnsiqiiea  of  Bhakeipsare'i  day.  In  a  maaque  by 
Thomaa  Campion,  preiented  on  Bl  Blephen'a  ni^it, 
(1614,)  Butnour  cornea  on  "  lua  tkin-coat,  hill  of  winged 
loagnea."  Manjr  aimilar  inMiDcea  are  cited  by  the 
cninmeDlalon.  Some  epilbeta  in  Chancer'*  "  Houae  of 
Fame"  might  have  nipplied  fihakeipeare  with  hinti  for 
thi#  deecnptioii.  BdI,  whether  directly  or  indirectly 
throDgh  ■cbohr-poeti,  the  thought  comei  bona  a  cele- 
bnted  poaaage  in  Virgil'i  ■'  Xneid :" — 

HUUauofopeabicmauthi  tDpuaabfllDDR; 

And  evoy  monihli  laniMi'ii  with  &  tongue : 

And  ronnd  wlUi  BitenjDf  B*n  Om  d  Jlng  pl^gua  it  hon; . 

She  Uta  the  pMcetUl  uniVena  wmi  crlet ; 


By  day  tnm  yetd  tern 


i  her  bead  ibe  thewi ; 


in"  hauDtt,  tod  roynl  Bpii^ 
>r  dona  ihg  feint,  tad  mbudei  trath  wtth 
[DBTDiK-iTVinttolin.) 


ACT  I.— SCBSI  I. 

tpteS' — For,  aa  a  prefix 
o  give  it  inlentily.  Farmaiiti,  in 
furtpent,"  here,  mean  wtatiti  <•■(, 


o  Tooke,  it  idsnlical 

"  — \  in  noiaiaff  to  dtvaur  tkt  iboj" — 80,  in  "  Job," 
^hap.  xixii.  24  -i)—"  He  twaHMttk  tbe  gnnmd  in  fierer- 
Ma."    The  tame  eipretaion  ocean  in  Ben  Jodimi'i 

But  with  thai  >p«d  and  bent  of  tppetlle. 
WlOi  which  they  greedUy  dnnr  uCc  aay 
To  tons  giHt  ipont. 


won  ofconlmipl 


••—aiiOin  tout"— i  e. 
or  "  point,"  at  the  end  of  it. 

for  ■  cowardly,  tpintleia  peraon.  Bonie  df 
tbe  Anglo^axun  hjldan,  (to  bend  :)  from  which  UHrnf. 
\iTtU»g.  We  find  it  aeveral  timet  in  SHAKaiFEtc 
Capolet  calta  Juliet  a  "  bilding."  In  HmsT  V.  weharr 
"atiUiaf  foe." 

"  —  inoUing  a  ntrmnno  friend" — Malone  tboofbl 
that  "  departing"  waa  hare  nted  Cir  dejarlei,  la 
Sbakeapeare't  teventy-fint  "  Sonnet,"  we  hava^— 


nifor 


mlu 


dins  nrabK  to  (hi  world  OM  1  im  OnL 
But  tbe  ancient  cuatom  waa  for  the  bell  to  ring  (or  At 
"  deparliag  "  aonl— not  for  the  too]  that  bttl  Bed.    IkaM 

it  wat  called  the  patting  heli- 
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in  the  Tamiro  or  the  BHmsw,  (act  v. :) — "  Then  vail 
joar  tiomaeh;"  and  Cardinal  Wolaey  v  ipoken  of  as 
of  "  nnboonded  itomach." 

"  —  BUCKLi  under  Ufe" — "  Buckle  "  here  means  bend, 
and  has  been  derired  from  the  Baxon  bugan.  We  find 
it  oaed,  in  the  nme  aense,  in  no  other  aatbor  of  the 
time,  that  I  am  aware  of:  "  hackles"  of  hair,  for  curUf 
maj  hare  the  nme  etymology,  though  traced  no  higher 
than  the  French  boucle. 

"^tkou  iiici  en«/c*"— "Nice"  is  often  used,  by 
Shakespeare,  in  the  sense  of  innrniMeantf  tr^ine.  In 
BoMSO  AHD  Juliet,  we  have,  "  Bid  him  bethinx  how 
niet  the  quarrel  was;"  and  in  act  ▼.  scene  2,  of  the  same 
tragedy,  "  The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  ;"— 
where  see  note. 

"  —  ike  rude  tcene  may  end, 
"  And  darkness  be  tke  burier  of  ike  dead  /" 

'*  The  conclusion  of  this  noble  speech  is  extremely 
striking.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it  exactly  philo- 
sophical :  darkness,  in  poetry,  may  be  absence  ofeyes, 
as  weU  as  privation  of  Imht.  Yet  we  may  remark  tnat, 
by  an  ancient  opinion,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  human 
race,  for  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated, 
the  whole  system  of  sublunary  nature  would  cease  ot 
once." — JoHHsoir. 

^  The  true  point  of  this  fine  phrase  ('  darkness  be  the 
barier  of  the  dead')  is,  we  apprehend,  that,  if  univerBal 
darkness  prevailed,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any 
other  entombment :— on  the  poetical  supposition  that 
tlie  sole  use  of  bmial  is  to  remove  the  dead  from  the 
sight  of  the  Uving."— iSas^.  8kak, 

**  —  tke  DOLK  of  blows" — i.  e.  The  dealing  of  blows; 
the  distribudon  of  them. 

"  —  BisnUDK  a  bleeding  land'* — i.  e.  Stand  over  his 
country,  as  she  lies  bleedinff  and  prostrate,  to^  protect 
her.  It  was  the  office  of  a  niend  to  protect  his  fidlen 
comrade  in  battle,  in  this  maimer.  It  is  a  common  allu- 
sion iu  old  poets. 

Scene  II. 

**  —  wkat  says  (Ke  doctor  to  my  toaief'*^**  This  quack- 
ery was  once  so  much  in  fashion  that  Linacre,  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  formed  a  statute  to  restrain 
^wthecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of  their  patients 
to  a  doctor,  and  afterwards  givins  medicines  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opinions  pronounced  concerning  it.  This 
statute  was  followed  by  another,  which  forbade  the  doc- 
tors themselves  to  pronounce  on  any  disorder  from  such 
an  uncertain  diagnostic.  But  this  did  not  extinguish 
the  practice,  whioi  has  still  its  dupes." — Stivihs. 

"  —  I  will  IW-8IT  you  neitker  in  gold  nor  silver" — The 
folio  alters  "  m-set"  of  the  quarto  to  set.  When  Falstaff 
calls  his  pa^e  " mandrake"  and  "agate,"  he  refers  to 
the  small  size  of  the  boy.  A  manarake  is  an  herb  of 
narcotic  qualities,  to  which  superstition  anciently  affixed 
many  attnbutes.  Being  forked,  it  was  said  to  resemble 
a  human  creature,  and  to  utter  a  cry  when  it  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth.  Agates  were  of^en  worn  in 
riii£S,  and  engraved  with  heads,  or  figures ;  and  thence 
I^mMbly  were  metaphorically  used  for  any  diminutive 
person;  as  in  Bomio  and  Juliit: — 

In  ihape  no  trigger  than  an  agste-ittme. 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman. 

"  —  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  Atfiid"— To  "  bear  in  hand  " 
meant  to  delude  by  folse  promises  or  expectations ;  as 
Bilacbeth  reminds  the  murderershow  they  were  "borne  in 
hand  "  by  Banquo.  Falstafi^s  indignation  at  having  been 
d^uded  by  fiuse  promises  to  give  him  a  credit  which 
he  never  means  to  discharge,  is  whimsically  droll. 

"  —  tkorougk  witk  tkem  in  honest  takiwo-up"— To 
take  up  a  commodity  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence, 
forgetting  it  on  credit.  To  be  "thorough  in  honest 
takmg-ap^'  is,  therefore,  to  go  largely  upon  the  credit 
system. 


"  Ibougkt  kirn  in  Paufs,  and  ke*U  buy  me  a  korse/*  etc. 

"  Falstaff  alludes  to  a  proverbial  saying,  which  is  thus 
given  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  MolanchcAy :' — *  He  that 
marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys 
a  horse  in  Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul's,  as 
the  diverb*  is,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a 
knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.' 
The  middle  aisle  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was 
the  resort  of  idlers,  gamesters,  and  persons  in  general 
who  lived  by  their  wits.  Ben  Jonson  calls  his  Captain 
Bobadin  '  a  raul's  man.' '  But  Paul's  was  also  a  sort  of 
exchan^;  and  announcements  were  fixed  upon  the 
pillars  3iat  corresponded  with  the  newspaper  aavertise- 
ments  of  modem  times.  The  *  masterless  serving-man  * 
set  up  <  his  bill  in  Paul's,'  as  well  as  the  tradesman  who 
called  attention  to  his  wares.  These  advertisements 
were  denominated  8i  quisses,,  Paul''s  was  also  the  re- 
sort of  newsmongers  and  politicians;  and  sometimes 
was  the  scene  of  more  important  conferences  than  arose 
out  of  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Bishop  Carleton  tells  us 
that  Babington  s  and  Ballard's  conspirasy  was  conferred 
upon  in  Paul's  Church.'  Osborne,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of 
James  I.,'  states,  that  Paul's  was  the  resort  of '  the  prin- 
cipal gentry,  lords,  courtiers,  and  men  of  all  professions.' 
The  spenathrifts  resorted  diere  for  protection  aninst 
their  creditors ;  a  part  of  the  cathednu  beins  privileged 
from  arrest : — '  There  you  may  spend  your  Tegs  in  win- 
ter a  whole  afternoon ;  converse,  plot,  lau^h,  and  talk 
anything  i  jest  at  your  creditor,  even  to  his  foce ;  and 
in  the  evening,  even  by  lamp-light,  steal  out.'--(DxcK- 
xr's  "  OuWs  Horn  Book,"  1609.)  In  Bishop  Earle'a 
*  Microcosmography,'  ( 1628,^  we  nave  an  exceedingly 
amusing  description  of  all  ^e  general  features  of  Pams 
vndk,  CN  which  the  following  passage  will  convey  a  no- 
tion of  the  style : — *  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and  men,  with 
a  vast  confusion  of  languages ;  and,  were  the  steeple 
not  aanctified,  nothing  Uker  Babel.  The  noise  in  it  is 
like  that  of  bees — a  strange  humming  or  buzz,  mixt  of 
walking,  tongues,  and  feet.  It  is  a  kmd  of  still  roar,  or 
loud  whisper.  It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all^  discourse, 
and  no  business  whatsoever  but  is  oere  stirring  and 
a-foot.  It  is  the  synod  of  all  pates  politick,  jointed  and 
laid  together  in  the  most  serious  posture ;  and  they  are 
not  haff  so  busy  at  the  parliament.'  " — Knioht. 

"  —  You  huwt-couiitbr" — In  the  Comedy  or  Er- 
rors, we  meet  with  the  expression,  "  a  hound  that  runs 
counter,"  (meaning  a  dog  that  runs  the  wrong  way  in 
the  chase,V  applied  to  the  officer  who  has  arrested  Anti- 
pholus  of  Epnesus.  The  allusion  by  Falstaff,  when  he 
c^  the  attendant  "  hunt-counter,"  Johnson  supposes  to 
be  the  same:  he  terms  him  "hunt-counter"  probably 
because  he  is  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  has  made  a  mis> 
take.  M^one  imagined  that  Falstaff  referred  to  the 
prison  called  the  Counter,  as  if  the  attendant  were  an 
officer  belonging  to  it.  But  the  other  is  more  likely  to- 
be  the  sense  meant. 

"  Very  weU,  my  forrf"— The  prefix  to  this  speech,  in> 
the  quarto,  is  Old,,  in  all  probability  for  Oldcastle,  the 
name  by  which  Falstaff  was  first  called  by  Shakespeare. 
This  is  a  relic  of  the  original  manuscript— an  instance  in 
which  the  change  of  name  was  accidentally  not  marked,, 
and  the  printer  was  thereby  misled.  In  the  folio,  ( 1 623,)i 
Old.  w  changed  to  Fal. 

*'A  WASSKL  <ram?/e"— A"wa8sel  candle"  is  a  large 
candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast.  There  is  a  quibble  upon 
the  word  wax,  which  signifies  increase,  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  honeycomb.  We  have  the  same  play 
upon  the  word  in  Levi's  Labour's  Lost,  (act  v. 
scene  2:) — 

This  was  the  way  to  make  his  godhead  wax, 

**^Uke  kis  ILL  ahoil"— "  111  angel,"  (quarto,  1600.} 
or  evU  angel,  as  the  folio  has  it,  refers  to  the  coin  called 
an  "  angeL" 

*  BnrtoD  is  tiie  only  English  anUior  who  uaes  tUs  word  in  the 
mAanitij  of  an  antithetical  saying.   (See  Richardaon'i  Dictionary.) 
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'*  — /cannot  tbll" — Johnson  explains  this,  **Ican- 
not  be  taken  in  a  reckoning;  I  cannot  poMs  current  " 
Mr.  Gifford  objects  to  this  explanation,  and  sajs  that  it 
merely  means,  **  I  cannot  teU  what  to  think  of  it."  The 
phrase,  with  that  signification,  was  certainly  common, 
(says  Mr.  Boswell ;)  bat  as  it  will  also  bear  the  sense 
wmch  Dr.  Johnson  assigned  to  it,  his  interpretation  ap- 
pears to  me  to  suit  the  context  better. 

"  —  in  tkete  coster-moh ger  /»«««"— i.  e.  Times  of 
petty  traffic^  when  qualities  are  rated  by  money's  worth. 
A  costard  is  an  apple — thence  a  costard-monger;  and 
so  the  word  came  to  imply,  as  it  does  now,  a  small  huck- 
stering dealer. 

**'^  four  wit  81  hole"— "'Single'  maybe  taken  for 
small f  according  to  Stevens,  who  gives  us  the  example 
of  single  beer  tor  small  beer.  But  this  use  of  the  word 
has  reference  to  the  quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  the 
production  of  the  beer.  The  expression  in  Bonbo  and 
Juliet,  '  O  single-soled  jest !'  has  abo  a  direct  reference 
to  the  thinness  of  Romeo's  pump.  We  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  say  that  *  single'  means  small,  taken  generally ; 
but  the  Chief  Justice  has  lost  something  of  his  charac- 
teristic gravity,  ^d  has  become  infecteid  by  him,  who 
was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others;  and  he  thus  opposes  the  single  wit  to  the  double 
chin ;  and  also  suggests  the  real  character  of  wit  All 
wit  is,  to  a  certam  extent,  double^t  has  the  obvious 
meaning,  and  the  more  recondite  meaning  which  mokes 
the  point.  '  Singlo'  wit  is  very  much  the  same  bb  point- 
leu  wit" — Kaiqht. 

"  —  you  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses" — The 
Chief  Justice  grows  fiicetious,  and  makes  a  pun. 
**  Crosses"  were  pieces  of  money. 

"  — JHHp  me  with  a  three^man  beetW^'^k  **  three-man 
beetle  is  a  heavy  instrument,  with  three  handles,  used 
in  driving  piles,  etc.  To  **  fillip"  may  mean  merely  to 
strike ;  but  it  is  commonly  thought  to  allude  to  a  bar- 
barous practice  of  placing  a  toad  at  the  end  of  a  board, 
which  was  laid  across  another ;  when,  the  first  board 
being  struck  with  a  bat  or  large  stick,  the  persecuted 
toad  was  thrown  high  into  the  air,  and  his  best  fortune 
was  to  be  killed  by  the  iall. 

"•^both  ike  degrees  prevent  my  curses'^ — i.  e.  Come 
before,  or  anticipate  xnj  curses.  Pope  is  among  the 
last  who  use  the  word  in  this  sense.  It  was  its  most 
usual  meaning  of  old,  and  still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
English  liturgy. 

Scene  HI. 

**  Yes,  IN  this  present  quality  of  war ^'-^ 
iNDkED  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot, ^  etc. 

This  passage  has  perplexed  the  editors.  The  folios, 
where  ^one  this  passage  is  found,  point  it  thus : — 

Yes,  (f  this  present  qosli^  of  war, 
Indeed  the  inttant  action :  a  cause  oo  foot^ 
Lives  so  in  hope :  Aa  in,  etc 

It  has  been  proposed  to  read- 
Yea,  if  tiiis  present  qoali^  of  war  ',— 
/nAuf^  tfie  instant  action :  Acauaeonfi>ot 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in,  etc 

The  reading  adopted  fit>m  Johnson's  suggestion  is  that 
here  given.  It  aSords  a  clear  sense,  and  agrees  with 
the  tenour  of  Bardolph's  argument,  two  letters  only 
being  changed ;  which  might  have  been  an  easy  mis- 
print in  the  old  text.  Knight  and  Collier  both  retain 
the  old  text,  which  the  former  modifies  by  throwing 
into  a  parenthesis  (Indeed  the  present  action,  a  cause 
on  foot,)  and  thus  explains: — **  As  we  read  the  passage, 
the  meaning  is  this :  Hastings  has  said  that  it  never  ^et 
did  hurt  to  lisv  down  forms  of  hope.  Bardolph  rephes. 
Yes,  (it  does  nurt,)  if  the  present  condition  of  our  war — 
if  the  instant  state  of  our  action  and  cause  on  foot — ^lives 
only  in  such  hope,  as  the  premature  buds  of  an  early 
spnng." 
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"  —  one  power  against  the  Frenek^ 
And  one  against  Olendower,**  etc. 

During  this  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  the 
archbishop,  a  French  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
landed  at  Milford  Haven,  in  aid  of  Owen  Glendower. 

"  The  eommonweaUh  is  sick  of  their  own  choice,^  etc 

The  whole  of  this  fine  speech  is  wanting  in  the  first 
edition,  and  seems  to  have  been  added  by  the  author, 
for  the  reason  suggested  as  to  several  simuar  additions, 
in  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  thb  play,  in  order  ts 
connect  the  drama,  when  acted,  more  distinctly  with 
previous  transactions,  and  to  make  them  fiuniliar  to  the 
audience.  This  might  have  been  done  briefly,  but  ii 
has  overflowed  into  very  noble  lines. 

ACT  II — SciWB  I. 

"  Where's  your  yeoman"— The  follower  of  a  aergeaot, 
or  bailifi*,  was  called  his  "  yeoman." 

"—'A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one" — So  the  old 
copies;  altered,  in  most  editions,  to  *'long  loan.**  The 
ola  reading  is  retained  in  the  later  editions,  and  defended 
by  Douce  and  Knight,  because  **  the  debt  was  hardly  a 
loan ;  it  was  a  score.  Sir  John  had  eaten  the  widow 
out  of  house  and  home ;  she  therefore  says  that  a  hun- 
dred mark  is  a  long  one— a  long  mark — a  long  reckon- 
ing, or  score."  Z.  Jackson  has  a  very  ahrewa  comeo- 
ture,  that  the  true  words  were  **  a  long  owe,**  whidi  is 
much  in  the  good  Hostess's  style. 

**'-'thou  HONKT-sucKLi  vtT^V'— Mistress  Quiddy's 
corruption  of  homicidal.  In  the  same  way,  ''hooey- 
seed  ''  for  homicide. 

**  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself,**  etc. 

Coleridge,  in  his  celebrated  *'  E^ssay  on  Method,"  has 
given  this  speech  of  the  Hostess— 

Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  dreomstsnce— 
as  an  example  of  **  the  absence  of  method,  which  charac- 
terizes the  uneducated,  occasioned  by  an  habitoal  aabmis- 
sion  of  the  understanding  to  merci  events  and  imacea,  as 
such,  and  independent  6fany  power  in  the  mind  to^aasify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompammentB  oif 
dme  and  place  are  the  only  relations  whiim  penoos  of 
this  class  appear  to  regard  in  their  statementa."  Tins 
great  philosophical  cntic,  however,  most  truly  adds, 
Uiat  in  this  speech  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  "  the  poor  soul's 
thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely  interlinked 
than  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  reouired ;  but  that 
the  connexions  and  sequence,  which  the  habit  of  naethod 
can  alone  give,  have  in  this  instance  a  sobatitnte  in  the 
fiision  of  passion." 


"—a   PARCEL-GILT    ^fe/"— " Papccl-rilt " 
what  is  now  called  by  artists  party-giU ;  woere  part  of 
the  work  is  gilt,  and  part  left  plain,  or  ungilded. 

**•—  Ido  desire  deliverance  from  these  o^«r«"— Fal- 
stafi*  claimed  the  protection  legally  called  quia  profee- 
turns.  (See  Coke  upon  Littleton,  130  a.)  This  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  Shakespeare's  somewhat  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  legal  forms  and  phrases. 

*'  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking** — ^In  Lodge's 
"  Illustrations  of  British  History,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  S51.  edit. 
1791,) 'there  is  a  letter  firom  the  Earl  of  Sbrewsbuiy  to 
Thomas  Bawdewyn,  which  the  editor  inserts,  on  account 
of  the  following  curious  postscript: — "I  vrM,  have  you 
bye  me  glasses  to  drink  in :  Send  me  word  what  oUe 
plat  yeldes  the  ounce,  for  I  wyll  nott  leve  me  a  cuppe 
of  syivare  to  drink  in  butt  I  wyll  see  the  next  terme  my 
creditors  payde." 

"  —  or  the  Oerman  hunting  in  water-worh^^-'By 
"water-work"  is  meant  water-colours;  either  frasoo- 
paintings  or  hanging  in  water-colours.  The  painted 
cloth  was  generally  oil'Colour ;  but  a  cheaper  sort,  prob- 
ably resembling  in  its  execution  some  modem  paper- 
hangings,  was  Drought  from  Holland  or  Germany,  exe- 
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dttad  m  wmtBrH»loiin,  or  dktemper.  These  kit  aeeiii 
better  fitted  lor  cheap  tavern  decoratioiM  than  the  jFre$co 
pamtinn,  of  which  tne  Pictorial  Shakcspiark  gives  a 
iac-aniile  ipecinien,  from  an  old  manor-house. 

Scene  H. 

**^a  mrooerfeOow  of  my  Aoait'*— The  precise  sense 
of  this  obsolete  shmg  phrase  is  not  quite  certain.  It 
m^  probably  be  like  '*  a  tall  fellow  of  his  hands,"  (used 
in  tblB  Mkrat  Wites  or  Wiudsor,)— a  phrase  for  a 
good  fighting  fellow,  as  Cotgrave's  contemporary  French 
and  English  Dictionaiy  explains  ''of  his  han^;"  or  it 
may  be,  as  we  would  now  say  colloquially,  a  handsome 
fellow  of  my  inches,*'  taking  "  hands*'  as  uiwd  in  meas- 
aring  horses. 
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-— 3W»  Tinruous  au^ — Knight,  following  the  folio, 
it  "  pernicious  ass."    "  Virtuous  ass,"  the  word  of 
the  other  old  copies,  has  more  humour. 

**  —  through  a  RKD  LATTioi"— Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon,  in  our  old  writers,  than  the  mention  of  *'  red  lat- 
tice," or,  as  it  is  sometimes  misprinted,  ''  red  Uttiett" 
at  the  doors  and  windows  of  ale-houses.  It  was  through 
one  of  these  lattices  that  Bardolph  was  kmking,  when 
the  page  thought  he  was  peeping  through  two  holes  in 
the  new  red  petticoat  of  the  ale-wife. 

**'^Altkea  dreamed  she  was  delivered  of  a  fire' 
hrmndT'^"  Shakespeare  (says  Johnson)  is  here  mistaken 
in  his  mytholo^,  aAd  has  confounded  Althea*s  fire-brand 
with  Hecuba's.  The  fire-brand  of  Althea  was  real; 
bat  Hecuba,  when  she  was  big  with  Paris,  dreamed 
that  she  was  delivered  of  a  fire-brand  that  consumed 
the  kingdom."  Knight  suggests  that,  as  in  Hcnrt  VI. 
there  ia  mention  of ''the  fatal  brand  Althea  burned," 
(showing  that  the  Poet  knew  the  right  story,)  he  here 
intendea  the  pert  boy  should  bluncW  in  snowing  off 
hia  half  knowledge.  This  is  surely  a  critical  over-renne- 
nient.  Shakespeare  had  evidently  known  the  story,  and 
had  half-forgotten  it,  as  might  well  happen  to  any  one 
whose  daily  occupations  were  not  such  as  to  keep  his 
'mythology  always  fresh  in  his  memory. 

<'-»a«  HARTLXMAs"— The  foast  of  8t,  Martin,  the 
1 1th  of  November.  Poins  calls  Falstaff  the  "  martlemas," 
beoanse  his  year  of  life  is  running  out 

*' '  IwfiU  imiiaie  ike  honourable  Romans  in  brevUy'  "— 
So  the  dd  copies.  Modem  editors  read  Roman,  think- 
ing the  allusion  was  to  Brutus  or  Cesar.  CapeU  ob- 
•enres,  "  The  matter  in  question  is,  epistolary  brevity, 
and  in  particular  the  forms  of  addressmg,  in  which  the 
Ronuma  were  most  concise*  Biany  not  remote  from 
Sir  John's  /  eomsnend  me  to  thee,  etc.,  are  found  in  all 
their  epistleii" 

*'^dalhtheoldboarfeedinthe  oldrfLAnK"^**Fnnk" 
is  a  pen,  for  confining  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  for  fatten- 
ing, wad,  as  it  is  here  applied  to  "  the  old  boar,"  would 
mean  a  sty,  (as  the  annotators  explain  it ;)  but  the  word 
is  of  broader  significance. 

"  —  a  heavu  dksciiisioii"— A  word  of  Shakespeare's 
coinage,  found  in  the  earlier  editions,  and  altered  in  our 
later  ones  to  declension. 

Scene  HI. 

"  —  fay  BXART-DXAR  Harrjf" — ^This  compound  epi- 
thet is  retained,  by  Collier,  from  the  folio,  and  is  cer^ 
tatnly  finer  than  *^  iny  heart*s  dear  Harry,"  of  all  other 
editions. 

*'  —  speaking  thick" — Stevens  truly  observes,  that 
"  speaking  thidle "  here  means  speaking  rapidly,  (as  con- 
tradiatinguished  finom  tardily, y^  circumstance  strongly 
characteristic  of  Hotspur.  In  a  song  by  Weelkes,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Bimbault,  in  his  reprint  of  Decker's  "  Knights' 
Cot^jaring,"  a  musician  is  told  to  play  more  rapidly,  in 
the  woius»  "  Pipe  it  up  thicker" 


Scene  IV. 

"  —  Sir  Jokn  cannot  endure  am  appli-John" — The 
"apple-John"  was  a  species  of  apple,  remarkable  for 
keeping  two  years  or  more,  and  presenting  a  shrivelled, 
withered  appearance.  The  best  commentary  on  this 
juke  will  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  from  Philips's 
exceUent  didactic  poem  of  "  Cider  :"— 

Kor  John*ftm>Ie,  whose  wtdier'd  rind  entrench'd 
By  many  a  rarrow,  qitly  rcprescpts 
Decrepid  age. 

"'-' Sneak* s  woise"— "  Sneak"  was,  of  course,  some 
street-musician.  A  *' noise"  of  musicians  meant  for* 
meriy  a  biMud  of  musicians. 

"  —  here  will  be  old  utis"— **01d"  is  a  frequent 
augmentative  in  writers  of  the  time :  "  utis,"  or  utas, 
derived,  by  Skinner,  fitmi  the  French  huit,  meant  prop- 
erty the  octave  of  a  saint's  dav,  and  was  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  time  of  rerjoicing  and  festivity  in  generaL  **  Old 
utis,"  therefore,  means  a  high  frolic. 

***  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  oim;A««'"— This  is  a 
quotation,  with  the  alteration  of  a  word,  ("  pearis"  for 
rings,)  of  a  line  in  the  ballad  of  **  The  Boy  and  ^e 
Mantle."  (See  Percy's  "  Reliques.")  *<  Owches"  were 
bosses  of  gold, 

**  —  Come,  ru  befriends  wUh  thee,  JacV'^lt  is  very 
ingeniously  suggested,  in  the  Pictonal  Shakespeare, 
that  these  lines  are  metrical;  that  Doll,  foiling  in  with 
the  musical  vein  of  Falstaff,  propitiates  him  with  a  little 
extempore  lyric  :— 

Come,  rn  be  friends  with  thee.  Jack; 

Thaa  art  goins  to  the  wars ; 
And  whether  I  uiall  ever  see  tfiee  afiln, 

Or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

'<  — aucibht  PistoTs below^'-^The  ''ancient"  is  the 
standard,  the  ensign;  and  so  the  bearer  of  the  ensign  is 
also  the  '*  ancient.  lago  is  Othello's  ancient ;  Pistol  is 
Falstafi^s. 

"  TiLt.T-VALt.BT,  sir  John" — ^This  intenection  is  said 
to  have  been  often  used  by  the  lady  or  Sir  Thomas 
More.  The  origin  is  obscure ;  though  it  ii  supposed  tn 
have  been  an  old  French  hunting-cry. 


*<  —  master  TisicK.  the  deputy^-^The  names  of  Mas- 
ter "  Tisick,"  and  Master  "  Dumb,"  are  ludicrously  in- 
tended to  denote  that  the  deputy  was  pursy  and  short- 
winded  ;  the  minister  one  of  those  who  preached  only 
the  homilies  set  forth  by  authority.  The  Puritans  nick- 
named them  Dumbnlogi,  and  the  opprobrious  epithet 
continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  reign  or  King  Charles  II. 
(See  Burmet's  Own  Times.) 

"  —  /  will  bar  no  honeH  man  my  house,  nor  no 
cheater" — "  The  humour  of  this  consists  (says  War- 
burton)  in  the  woman's  mistaking  the  dtle  of  *'  cheater" 
(which  our  ancestors  gave  to  him  whom  we  now,  with 
better  manners,  call  a  gamester)  for  that  officer  of  the 
exchequer  called  an  escheator,  well  known  to  the  com- 
mon people  of  that  time ;  and  named,  either  corruptly 
or  satirically,  a  cheater."  The  joke  was  such  a  fiivourite 
in  that  ase,  that  even  the  grave  oracle  of  the  common- 
law.  Lord  Coke,  could  not  withstand  the  temptadon  of 
the  play  upon  words  and  enacted  Dame  Qmckly  to  a 
reverential  grand  jury.  He  thus,  in  his  charge,  at  Nor- 
wich, (1607,)  puns  upon  this  equivoque:—"  But  if  you 
will  be  C4>ntent  to  let  the  escheator  alone,  and  not  look 
into  his  actions,  he  will  be  contented  by  deceiving  you 
to  change  his  name,  taking  unto  himself  the  two  last 
syllables  only,  with  the  es  left  out,  and  so  turn  cheater." 

**^down  FAiTORs" — Faitours  (sometimes  spelled 
faters,  as  here  in  one  of  the  old  editions^  is  an  old  word 
used  by  Spenser  for  traitors.  The  folio  aaa  fates,  which 
Collier  retains,  as  appropriate  to  Pistol's  rant 

"  —  Have  we  not  Hirbn  here  /"—There  was  an  old 
play  by  Peele,  now  lost,  called  '*  The  Turkish  Mahomet 
and  Hiren  the  foir  Greek,"  to  which  Pistol  may  allude. 
The  phrase,  "  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  T"  occurs  in 
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other  plays  of  the  time,  as  in  **  Eastward  Ho!'*  (1605,) 
and  "  Law  Tricks,"  (1608.)  Douce  was  of  opinion  that 
Pistol  intended,  by  '*Hiren,"  to  call  attention  to  his 
sword,  or  iron;  and  that  he  afterwards  repeated  the 
Italian  motto  on  the  blade  of  it  The  Hostess  takes  it 
for  a  woman's  name,  as  is  evident  from  her  answer  to 
the  same  question,  when  Pistol  subsequently  repeats  it 

"  —  hollow  pampered  jade$  of  Ana^ 
Which  cannot  go  btU  thirty  miU$  a  day"  etc. 

The  Poet  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue  of 

absurd  and  fustian  passages,  from  various  old  plays. 

Those  quoted  are  a  parody  on  some  lines  in  Biarlowe's 

"Tamburlaine:"— 

Holla,  yo«  pampered  jadet  of  Aala  I 

What!  c«D  you  draw  but  twen^  miles  a  day  t 

The  same  passage  is  burlesqued,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  the  **  Coxcomb." 

**  8i  fortune  me  tormente^  »permto  me  eonlento.** 

Douce,  in  his  *'  Illustrations,"  gives  a  representation 
of  an  old  raoior,  in  his  possession,  which  bore  the  same 
motto,  in  ola  French — 

8i  fortune  wu  Unumente  Tetptrmnee  me  oonUnu  t— 
whence  it  would  seem  that  this  was  Pistol's  motto  on 
his  own  sword,  which  he  lays  down.  This  edition  re* 
tains  the  bed  Italian  of  the  original,  which  is  auite  of  a 
piece  with  Pistol's  "  Cannibals  and  Trojan  Greeks;"  and 
It  iino  improvement  of  the  text  to  correct  it  into  more 
accurate  Italian.  The  correction  of  the  conmientators, 
however,  will  not  pass  for  a  specimen  of  very  "  choice 
Italian."    Hanmer  s  alteration,  adopted  by  Collier,  is*— 

Stfertunn  me  tormetUm,  U  tperm^  wu  amtentm. 

The  Italian  motto,  which  the  author  meant  that  Pistol 

nhould  mangle,  was  probably  fimiiliar  to  many  in  that 

day  of  mottos,  and  probably  ran  somewhat  thus:— 

Sifortunn  mi  torment^ 
■  Xtt  epennsAwU  contenUu 

**  —  Tkiu  thy  irxip"— i.  e.  Fi$t,    So  in  Midsummer- 
^   Night's  Dream,  Bottom  says,  **  Give  me  thy  neif  Mon- 
sienr  Mustard -seed."    **  Neif,"  or  neive,  is  still  used  in 
Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England. 

"  —  Galloway  wags" — i.  e.  Common  h^kneye, 

**  —  Bartholomew  boar^g** — Doll  says  this  in  coax- 
ing, playful  ridicule  of  Falstaff's  enormous  bulk.  Boast- 
e<r  pigs  were  formerly  among  the  chief  attractions  of 
Bartholomew  fair;  they  were  sold,  piping  hot,  in  booths 
and  on  stalls,  and  were  ostentatiously  displayed  to  excite 
the  appetite  of  passengers.  It  was  a  common  subject 
of  allusion. 

"  —  eat§  conger  and  fennel;  and  drinke  off  candles* 
ends  for  flav^ragone;  and  rides  the  wild  mare" — 
"Conger  ana  fennel"  appear  to  have  been  commonly 
'eaten  together,  and  were  esteemed  provocatives.  A 
"fiap-dragon^  was  some  small  combustible  material, 
^red  at  one  end,  and  put  i^oat  in  a  glass  of  liquor. 
•**  Biding  the  wild  mare  "  was  another  name  for  the  game 
•of  see-saw. 

^*-—  HAVE  of  awheer — Falstaffis  humourously  called 
'**WK9e  of  a  wheel,^'  from  his  rotundity  of  figure.  The 
-equivoque  between  "  nave"  and  knave  is  obvious. 

**  — the  piBRT  Trigon" — ^This,  like  other  astrological 
terms,  now  requiring  learned  explanation,  was,  in  those 
days  of  astrological  belief,  very  fiuniliar  to  the  audience. 
**  Trigonnm  igneum  (says  Stevens)  is  the  astronomical 
term  when  the  upper  planets  meet  m  a  fiery  sign.  The 
'  fiery  Trigon^  consists  of  Ariett  Leo,  and  Sagittarius." 
When  these  three  planets  met,  it  was  said  to  indicate 
war  and  tumult 

"  What  stifffwilt  have  a  kirtle  of" — The  commenta- 
tors and  lexicographers  give. various  and  contradictory 
explanations  of  the  word  **  kirtle," — *'  a  gown,  a  jacket, 
a  mande,  a  petticoat,  a  cloak,"  etc.  Gifiord,  in  a  note 
on  Ben  Jonson,  thus  settles  the  vexed  question : — <'  Few 
words  have  occasioned  such  controversy,  among  the 
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commentators,  as  kirtle.  These  fiuniliar  tanns  fre- 
quently are  Uie  most  baffling  to  the  antiqaary,  fcr, 
being  in  general  use,  they  were  clearly  onderstood  b? 
our  ancestors,  and  are  not,  therefore,  aocorately  defined 
in  the  dictionaries.  A  kirtle ,  from  the  Saxon  cyrt^  (Is 
gird,)  waa^ undoubtedly  a  petticoat,  which  sonBedmes 
had  a  body  without  sleeves  attached  to  it  *  Vasqmme, 
(says  Cotgrave,)  a  kirtle,  or  petticoat'  *8mreot,  an 
upper  kirtle,  or  garment  worn  over  a  kirtle.'    Abo, 

*  cotte  de  femme,  a  kirtle.*  And  Chauoer,  describiBg 
young  dancing  girls,  translates  from  his  original,  the 

*  Bomant  de  la  £>se,'  *  Qui  estoient  en  pure  eoties  :'— 

In  kiriUs  and  none  odier  weed. 
Chaucer  also  uses  *  kirtle'  for  a  tunic,  or  sleeveless  cost 
lor  a  man.  Florio  explains  Tonaca,  *  a  coate  or  jacket, 
or  a  sleeveless  coate.  Also  a  woman's  petticoat,  or 
kirtle,  an  upper  save-guard ;'  and  '  semieinto,  halfe  girt, 
a  halfe  kirile,*  and  '  grembiale,  an  apron,  a  safeguard, 
a  halfe-kirtle.*  Cotgrave  also  translates  *  un  tUvaat  de 
robe,  a  kirtle,  or  apron.*  Minshew  renders  the  Spaniih 
word  Vtuquina,  *  a  woman*s  petticoat,  or  kirtle*  Aad, 
fin^y,  Torriano  defines  grembiale,  *  an  apron,  a  fort' 
kirtle.*  All  this  dictionary  learning  may  appear  very 
ridiculous,  but  at  least  it  has  put  an  end  to  doabt,  and  I 
trust  to  disquisition  also,  upon  the  subject" 

["  DoU  comes  along  blubbering" y—Thk  u  printed,  in 
the  old  editions,  as  part  of  the  speech,  and  so  Collier 
gives  it ;  while  other  editors  silently  reject  it  It  seems 
clearly  a  stage-direction,  that  had  crept  into  the  text,  hj 
a  mistake  ota  copyist 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  A  watch-case,  or  a  common  *larum  beU.** 

This  allusion  has  not  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 
The  Poet  may  have  meant,  with  some  anachmnism.  (for 
no  watches  were  in  use  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,) 
that  the  royal  couch  was  a  mere  case,  where  the  restlea 
occupant  counted  the  minutes  without  repoae.  It  hai 
also  been  suggested  that  "  watch-case"  here  means  the 
case  of  a  watch-light.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  prefirr 
some  one  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  Knight's  note. 

**  The  metaphor  may  be  taken  thus:  The  kingly  couch, 
the  place  of  repose  for  the  king,  being  deserted  oy  slee^ 
is  as  the  case  or  box  in  which  the  wakeful  sentinel  v 
sheltered :  it  is  also  as  a  common  'larum  bell,  which  ii 
to  rouse  a  sleeping  population  upon  the  af^roach  of 
danger.  But  a  larum,  (an  alarum,  an  alarm.)  was  also 
called  a  watch.  In  an  ancient  inventory  cited  by  Stnitt, 
there  is  the  following  article :  *  a  laume,  or  watch  of  innit 
in  an  iron  case,  with  two  leaden  plummets.'  By  tfaii 
laume,  or  watch  of  iron,  we  are  to  undentand  the  is- 
strument  which  we  now  call  an  alarum — a  machins 
attached  to  a  clock,  so  as  to  ring  at  a  certain  hour.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  Shakespeare  means  by  the 
'  watch-case'  the  box  of  a  sentinel,  and  by  the  '  commoo 
larum  bell,'  the  alarm  bell  which  is  rung  out  in  cssei 
of  danger ;  or  whether  the  '  watch-case'  is  the  covering 
of  an  instrument  which  gives  motion  to  die  bell  of  an 
alarm.  It  is  possible,  in  either  case,  that  the  '  or*  in  the 
line  is  a  misprint,  for  which  by  or  for  might  be  sabst> 
tilted ;  and  then  the  comparison  would  not  be  doaUe ; 
but  the  kingly  couch  would  be  as  unfavourable  to  sleep 
as  the  case  or  box  of  him  who  watches  by  the  alsrm 
bell  of  a  garrison ;  or  as  the  covering  of  a  watch, /or  so 
alarm  beU." 

"— rA«»,  hap^  low,  tie  down !"^**  Then,  ham 
Lowe,  lie  down,"  is  the  original  text.  Warburton  sod 
G.  Wakefield  had  concurred  in  thinking  that  this  was 
an  error  of  the  press  for  "Thou  happy  lowly  doum," 
which  is  poetic,  Shakespearian,  and  the  very  words  tbst 
might  have  been  easily  thus  altered.  Most  nsodeni  edi- 
tions adhere  to  the  old  text,  which  may  be  retained 
without  losing  the  same  sense — **  Lie  aown,  ye  lo* 
ones,  and  sleep."  Coleridge  preferred  a  difierent  poaO' 
tuation  and  sense,  which  Knight  supports.  It  seemi  to 
us  quite  unfounded. 

"  Warburton's  correction  of  *  happy,  lowly  ciowa.' 
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'vrlnch  Johnson  adopted,  wm  ■omewbAt  bokL  We  have 
adopted  a  readiiur,  defModing  on  the  panctoation,  which 
S9  saggetted  by  Colendffe,  imd  we  add  hit  remark  on 
tbW  paiiage:  '  I  know  of  no  armament  by  which  to  per- 
mamde  anyone  to  be  of  my  opinion,  or  rather  of  my  feel- 
inff ;  bar  yet  I  cannot  help  ieeling  that  '  Happy  k>w-lie- 
do^im !'  ia  either  a  proveroial  expreiiion,  or  the  harden 
of  ■ome  old  tong,  and  meana, '  H^vpy  the  man,  who  Im 
hinnaelf  down  on  hit  straw  bed,  or  chaff  pallet,  on  toe 
graand  or  6oor!' "— Kniobt. 

**^~aga  body,  yet,  dwtbmfir'd" — "  Distempered"  is 
lined  as  indicating  a  state  of  iU>health,  somewhat  milder 
tlian  the  **  rank  di$tate§'^  of  which  the  king  ^waka. 

'^-^ IJUi/Glkndowkr  U  <i«ii"— <31endower  did  not 
die  tin  after  Henir  IV.  Shakespeare  was  here  led  into 
error  by  Hollingsned,  who  places  Owen's  death  in  the 
teoA  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

SCEKK   II. 

**  — ^g9  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk*'^ 
"  This  IS  a  passage  on  which  Mr.  HalliweU  justly  relies, 
to  show  tlut  sir  John  Falstaff  was  originaUy  oilled  sir 
John  Oldcastle.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  *  page  to  Tho- 
Mowbray,  doke  of  Norfolk,'  not  sir  John  Falstaff. 
'  On  the  Character  of  Falstaff,*  ]2mo.  1841."— 

COLLIXK. 

" — loMo  him  break  8kogan^9  head  at  the  court  gate"—' 

Makme,  Bitson,  Stevens,  and  others,  have  learnedly  dis- 

cnaaad  the  question,  whether  there  were  two  jesting 

Skogans,  or  one ;  and,  if  two.  which  was  here  meant. 

Henry  Skogan  is  Uios  described  by  Ben  Jonson,  (masqoe 

of  the  **  Fortunate  Isles,")  in  answer  to  the  question, 

'^ Skogan,  what  is  bet"— ''It  seems  there  were  two 

Skogana;  the  one— > 

A  fine  geotlemsn,  and  master  of  sits. 
Of  Benrr  the  Foorth't  time,  that  made  dlisajses 
For  the  kins's  •onSi  and  writ  in  ballad-royiu 
Daintily  weU. 

The  other  was  John  Skogan,  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
who  is  thus  descril>ed,  by  Hollingshed: — A  learned 
gentleman,  and  student  for  a  time  in  Oxford,  of  a  pleas- 
ant  wit,  and  bent  to  merry  devices,  in  respect  whereof 
be  vnB  called  into  the  court,  where,  giving  himself  to 
his  natural  inclination  of  mirth  and  pleasant  pastime,  he 
plnyed  many  sporting  parts,  althougn  not  in  such  uncivil 
manner  as  hath  been  of  him  reported."  The  jest-book 
of  the  latter  was  the  "Joe  Miller"  of  Shakespeare's 
day,  very  familiar  to  his  audience ;  and  he  probably  con- 
(banded  the  **  moral  Skogan,"  the  poet  Henry,  with  the 
jester  of  the  generation  after. 

**  ^  he  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve 
seore"— L  e.  He  would  have  hit  the  nail,  or  ffin,  which 
of  old  supported  the  target,  at  twelve  score  yards. 
"Twelve  score"  was   a  usnal  distmce   in  archery 


**  —  tf  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds" — 
**  Shakespeare  (says  Dr.  Gray)  seems  to  have  been  un- 
acquainted with  the  valoe  of  money,  and  the  prices  of 
sheep,  and  other  cattle,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
HeniT  the  Fourth."  That  is  true.  In  1411,  the  price 
of  a  sheep  is  stated  at  one  diillin^  and  ten  pence,  but,  in 
Shakespeare's  own  time,  the  price  varies  from  six  shil- 
lings and  eifi|ht  pence  to  fifteen  shillings.  The  local  and 
temporary  aSusions,  throughout  Shakes  pkark,  of  course, 
refer  to  matters  of  his  own  day. 

**^a  soldier-Uke  woni"— Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "Dis- 
coveries," (a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  remarks,) 
yv,  **  Yon  are  not  to  cast  a  ring  for  the  perfumed  terms 
the  time,  as  accommodation,  complement,  spirit,  etc., 
bot  nse  them  propeiiy  in  their  place,  as  others."  Ben 
gives  anodier  example,  in  **  Even^  Man  in  his  Humour," 
of  the  fantastic  use  of  the  word  :^"  Hostess,  aecommo' 
data  as  vri A  another  bed-slaff  here  quickly.  Lend  us 
anther  bed-staff— the  woman  does  not  anderstand  the 
words  of  actkm." 
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**  She  never  could  away  with  me" — This  expresskm 
of  dislike,  meaning,  "She  never  could  abide  me,"  is  of 
finequent  occurrence  in  writers  of  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  had  not  become  obsolete  until  after  the  time 
of  Locke,  who  used  it 

"— M«  limb,  the  THE  wis"— It  may  have  been  a  com- 
mon colloquial  nse  of  the  word  "  thewes,"  but  no  book 
of  the  age  uses  it,  as  Shakespeare  does,  fbr  sinews,  nhm- 
eles.  From  Chaucer  to  Ben  Jonson,  all  other  writers 
use  it  to  signify  manners,  qualities  of  the  mind. 

"  —  swifter  them  he  that  gihbets-on  the  brewer's 
bucket"^ijhamm,  whose  acquaintance  with  his  friend 
Thrale's  great  brewery  made  him  better  authority,  on 
this  disputed  passa^,  than  other  critics,  thus  explains 
it: — '*  Meaning,  swifter  than  he  who  puts  the  buckets 
on  the  beam,  or  gibbet,  that  passes  across  his  shoulders, 
in  order  to  carry  the  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel." 

**  —  a  CALiVER  into  Wart^s  AoaJ"- i.  e.  A  hand-gun. 
The  **  caliver"  was  lighter  than  the  musket,  and  was 
fired  without  a  rest,  which  was  needed  for  the  heavy 
and  unwieldy  musket  of  the  Poet's  age. 

"  —  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur* s  show"—**  Ar- 
thur's show"  was  not,  as  Warton  and  former  commen- 
tators thought,  a  masque,  or  pageant,  exhibited  by  the 
legal  society  of  St.  Clement's  Inn :  but,  as  later  anti- 
quarians have  proved,  was  an  exhibition  of  archery,  at 
Mile-end  green,  where  the  archers  assumed  various 
characters,  connected  with  Kinj^  Arthur  and  his  round 
table.  Shillow  represented  su-  Dagonet,  the  fool  or 
buffoon  of  Arthur's  court.  This  association  was  called 
"  The  friendly  and  frank  Fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's 
Knights,  in  and  about  the  City  of  London."  "  Mile-end 
green"  was  the  place  for  the  city  sports,  etc.,  where 
tne  London  militia  were  trained. 

**  —  to  any  thick  sight  were  iNViif cible"— So  every 
old  oopv.  It  has  been  thousht  a  misprint  for  invisible, 
which  has  been  substituted  by  Stevens,  and  others. 
But  **  invincible"  much  better  expresses  the  ludicrous 
exaggeration  intended.  His  '*  dimensions  could  not  be 
mastered  by  any  but  the  keenest  eyes." 

**^the  ovER-scuTCHED  A«#«mre«"— The  meaning  of 
this  epithet  is  not  clear.  Over-scotched,  tm  it  cut  and 
slashed  by  the  beadle's  whip,  seems  the  most  probable 
interpretation. 

"  —  his  PAifciBs,  or  his  good-hiohts" — ^The  names 
given,  by  our  old  poets,  to  smiJl  lyrical  pieces  for  the 
voice. 

**—'now  is  this  Vice's  daooer  become  a  sauire" — 
The  ''Vice"  was  a  character,  in  our  early  dramatic 
performances,  who  was  armed  with  a  wooden  dagger. 
In  Harsenet's  "  Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures," 
(1603,)  we  have  this  description  of  tne  Vice: — '*  It  was 
a  pret^  part  in  the  old  church-plays,  when  the  nimble 
Vice  would  skip  up  nimbly  like  a  jack-an-apes  into  the 
devil's  neck,  and  ride  the  devil  a  course,  and  belabour 
him  with  his  wooden  dagffer,  till  he  miade  him  roar, 
whereat  the  people  womd  laugh  to  see  the  devil  so 
Vice-haunted."  The  costume  usually  assigned  to  this 
personage  is  the  long  petticoat  guarded  with  lace,  a  cap 
with  ass^s  ears,  and  a  oagger  of  lath. 

**  —  he  BURST  his  head"—**  Burst^  was  of  old  used 
for  break,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Taniito  op  the 
Shbew,  where  the  hostess  calls  upon  Sly  to  *'pay  for 
the  glasses  he  had  burst." 

ACT  IV.— ScEWE  I. 

**  —  white  investments  figure  taaoeeiitfe*/'— The  ordi- 
nary costume  of  a  bishop,  not  only  when  he  was  per- 
fonning  his  episcopal  functions,  but  when  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  even  when  he  travelled,  was  a  vestment 
of  white  linen.  From  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Erasmus, 
it  appean  that  Fisher.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  he 
was  about  to  cross  the  sea,  laid  aside  this  linen  vest, 
"  which  they  always  use  in  England." 
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"  Turning  your  book§  to  greaves'*— The  older  edi- 
tions have  "  to  grave$"  which  seems  a  certain  misprint 
for  "  greaves ;"  the  armour  ibr  the  legs  so  mifitted  for 
an  archbishop. 

**  —  our  tnoH  quiet  there"— ^  the  only  old  copy ; 
meaning  that  the  Archbishop  complains  that  he  and  his 
friends  are  driven  from  their  chief  quiet  in  the  stream 
of  time,  by  a  rough  torrent.  Warburton  altered  "  there  " 
to  sphere,  which  is  the  most  usual  reading. 


"  My  brother  general,  the  eommonweaUh,^  etc. 

Johnson's  amendment  is  plausible— i.  e.  the  readmg 
qunrrel  for  '*  brother/'  so  that  the  Archbishop  says, 
'*  My  general  cause  of  offence  is  the  mismanagement  of 
the  state ;  the  household  injury  to  my  '  brother  bom/ 
(i.  e.  to  my  natural  brother,)  is  my  personal  offence." 
.  Knight  prints  it  thus — 

My  brother,  Genera],  the  commoowealtfa  ^— 

and  explains  thus :— "  The  Archbishop  is  impatient  of 
Westmoreland's  further  question,  and,  addressing  him 
as  General,  exclaims, '  My  brother !  the  commonwealth ! 
These  are  suflScient  causes  for  our  hostility.'  He  then 
adds, '  I  make  my  quarrel  in  particnlar ;'  aind  ihe  second 
line  retained  from  the  quarto  explains  why.  In  the 
first  part  of  this  play,  we  are  told  of— 

He  Archbiabop— who  bears  hard 

His  brother'a  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop.** 

**  To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular" 

These  lines  are  obscure,  and  probably  they  were 
somehow  misprinted.  The  best  explanation  given  of 
the  words,  as  they  stand,  is  this : — "  My  brother-eeneral, 
who  i$  joined  with  me  here  in  command,  makes  the  com- 
monwealth his  quarrel,  (i.  e.  has  taken  up  arms  on  ac- 
count of  public  grievances ;)  a  particular  injury,  done  to 
my  own  brother,  is  my  ground  of  quarrel.'^ 

"  —  within  our  awfol  banks** — i.  e.  Within  limits 
under  awe  and  reverence  to  rule ;  a  sense  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.   (See  Tiyo  Gentlemen  or  Verona,  actv.) 

«  —  ROTAL  /ai/JU"— 1.  e.  The  faith  due  to  a  king.  So 
in  King  Henrt  VIII.: — '<  The  citizens  have  shown  at 
full  their  royal  mmds,"- i.  e.  their  minds  well  affected 
to  the  king. 

Scene  II.   . 

"  Some  guard  these  t¥aitors  to  the  block  of  death"  etc. 

*<  It  cannot  but  raise  some  indignation,  to  find  this 
horrid  violation  of  iaith  passed  over  thus  slightly  by 
the  Poet,  without  any  note  of  censure  or  detestation."- 
Johnson. 

"  Shakespeare  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has  fol- 
lowed the  historians  who  related  this  perfidious  act 
without  animad ve  rsion.  But  this  is  certainly  no  excuse ; 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poet  always  to  take  the  side  of 
virtue." — Malonk. 

In  this  indignation  most  commentators  have  joined. 
I  do  not  see  why.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  is  said  to 
have  observed  to  a  prolix  counsel,  who  had  entered 
upon  a  demonstration  of  some  fimiiliar  elementary  doc- 
tnne,  that  "  he  ought  to  presume  that  the  court  knew 
something"  Shakespeare  always  presumes  his  readers 
to  have  Uie  first  principles  of  morals  and  human  feelings 
in  their  hearts,  and  does  not  enter  into  declamatonr 
demonstration  to  show  the  baseness  or  guilt  of  the  deeds 
he  represents  in  his  scenes.  Here  he  portrays  the  po- 
litical craft  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  cold-blooded  son, 
-whom  he  has  thouffh  fit,  for  his  dramatic  purpose,- with 
fittle  warrant  firom  nifttory,  to  place  in  contrast  with  his 
nobler  brother.  He  took  it  for  granted  that,  when 
Mowbray  asks,  <'Is  this -proceeding  just  and  honour- 
ablet"  \m  audience  would  find  an  unhesitating  and 
unanimous  negative  and  indignant  reply,  in  their  own 
liearts,  without  hearing  a  sermon,  upon  it  from  the  de- 
ceived Archbishop,  or  a  lecture  fix>m  some  bystander. 
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Scene  III. 

"  —  stand  my  good  lorX* — Percy  shows  that "  Be  my 
good  lord"  was  the  old  court  phrase,  used  by  a  pema 
who  asked  a  fiivour  of  a  man  of  rank — ^  Be  my  mi 
patron."  So  in  Ctmbblinb — '*Be  my  good  Imj.^ 
Falstaff^  in  this  customary  phrase,  asks  the  Prince  t» 
stand  his  friend. 

*'  •»  in  my  condition"—!,  e.  In  my  disifosnHon,  (as 
<< condition,"  formerly,  often  signified.)  ''I,  in  my 
usual  good  nature,  will  speak  of  you  better  than  yoa 
deserve." 

"  —  this  same  young  sober4flooded  boy  doth  not  love 
me,  nor  a  man  cannot  nuike  him  laugh"-^**  Falstaff  speak* 
here  like  a  veteran  in  life.  The  joung  pnoce  did  not 
love  him ;  and  he  despaired  to  earn  his  imection,  for  be 
could  not  make  him  laugh.  ACen  only  become  friends 
by  community  of  pleasures.  He  who  cannot  be  soft- 
ened into  gayety,  cannot  easily  be  melted  into  krad- 
ness." — Johnson. 

"  — i4  good  SBERRis-SACK  hoth  a  two-fold  operaHom 
in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain,"  etc. 

It  is  suggested,  iu  the  Introductory  Remarks,  in  this 
edition,  to  the  first  part  of  Henrt  I  v.,  that  the  author 
must  have  slathered  nis  peculiarities  of  Fabtaff  fitmi  ob- 
servation Of  many  individuals.  X  cannot  but  think  that 
here  he  was  indebted  to  the  conversation  of  his  friend 
Ben  Jonson,  borrowing  this  from  his  talk,  without 
meaning  that  the  resemblance  went  any  further.  It 
seems,  from  lately  discovered  manuscripts  of  old  Ben't, 
that  he  had  precisely  this  opinion  of  excellent  **  sberris," 
in  making  the  bram  "apprehensive,  quick,  fiirgetive. 
fall  of  nimble,  fierVf  and  delectable  shapes,"  etc.  In  an 
unpublished  sort  of  diary  of  Ben  Jonson's,  presenred  at 
Dtuwich  College,  quoted  by  Hughaon,  ("Histoiy  of 
London,")  he  says:- 

'*Mem.'l  laid  the  plot  of  my  Vo^ione,  and  wrote  moat  of  It 
after  a  present  of  ten  dos.  of  Pslm  tmdk,  from  my  very  Kood  krd 
T — : ;  that  play,  I  am  poaitlve,  wflU  last  to  poaterity,  wben  I  and 
Envy  are  frienoa  with  appUnae.'* 

Afterwards  he  speaks  of  his  "  Cataline"  in  a  similar 
way,  but  adds  that  he  thinks  one  of  its  scenes  flat ;  and 
thereupon  resolves  to  drink  no  more  water  with  his 
wine.  The  "  Alchemist"  and  '<  Silent  Woman."  he  de- 
scribes as  the  product  of  much  and  good  wine;  bat  he 
adds  that  his  comedy,  "  The  Devil  b  an  Ass,"  '*  was 
written  when  I  and  my  boys  drank  bad  wine." 

"  —  makes  it  apprehinsitb,  quick,  porgetitb" — 
"  Apprehensive,"  in  its  old  sense,  meant  quick  to  amfre- 
hand  or  seize  a  thought :  "  forgetive,"  from  the  verb  to 
^Mrge,  or  maik»-~inventive,  imaginative;   as,  in  old 
tch,  a  poet,  or  narrator  of  fiction,  was  a  maker, 

** --^  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devit*'^ 
It  was  ancienUy  supposed  that  mines  of  gold,  hidden 
treasures,  etc.,  were  guarded  by  evil  spirits. 


for, 
Sco 


'*  —  tiU  sack  COMMENCES  it,  and  sets  it  in  act 
use" — Tvrwhitt  suggests  that  "  Shakespeare,  in  these 
words,  alludes  to  tbo  Cambridge  Commencement,  and 
in  what  follows  to  the  Oxford  Act ;  for  by  those  difierent 
names  those  two  universities  have  long  distinguished 
the  season,  at  which  each  of  them  gives  to  her  respective 
students  a  complete  authority  to  use  thote  homdt  of 
learning  which  have  entitled  them  to  their  several  de- 
grees in  arts,  law,  physic,  and  divini^."  Far-fetched 
as  this  coinment  anpears,  at  first  view,  the  explanatioii 
of  ^ese  two  words  in  the  old  dictionaries,  and  their 
use  in  old  plays,  (as  Stevens  cites  them,)  gives  it  proba- 
bility. 

ScElTE  IV. 

**  Our  navy  is  address'd" — i.  e.  Ready,  prepared, 

"  —  FLAWS  congealed  in  the  spring  o/<iay"— "  Allod- 
ing  (says  Warburton)  to  the  opinion  of  some  philoao- 
phers,  mat  the  vapours  being  congealed  in  .the  air  by 
cold,  (which  ii  most  intense  towards  the  maming,)  aii^ 
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bemg  afterwards  rarified  and  let  loose  hj  the  warmth 
of  the  son,  occasion  those  sadden  and  impetuons  gusts 
of  wind  which  are  called  Jfatcs/'  Edwards,  the  witty 
<;ritic  on  Warbiirton*s  comments,  is  meny  on  the  idea  of 
■surfs  beinc  congealed,  and  explains  the  phrase  by  his 
o^sm  reoolMction  of  haying  heard  the  word  "flaws" 
need  to  signiij  "the  smaU  Uades  of  ice  which  are 
•truck  on  the  edges  of  water,  in  winter  mornings.*' 
Mr.  Dyoe,  a  liying  aathority,  sdds  that  **  he  has  heard 
the  word  used  to  ■ignify  both  thin  cakes  of  ice  and  the 
bursting  of  those  cakes.  Still  this  is  not  satisfiustory  as 
to  the  context,  and  I  suspect  some  misprint  in  **  con- 
ffsaieci* 

*'  A  tks  dead  earrion** — "  As  the  bee,  (says  Johnson,) 
haying  once  placed  her  comb  in  a  carcase,  stays  by  her 
honey,  so  he  that  has  once  taken  pleasure  in  oad  com- 
panj,  will  continue  to  associate  with  those  that  haye  the 
art  of  pleasing  him." 

**  —  tk€  MURK,  that  thoMld  eon/ime  ii  •»"—<'  Mure,"  for 
watt^  is  another  of  Shakespeare^  Latinisms.  It  was  not 
in  frequent  use  by  his  conteroponuies.  Wnmgki  it 
thin  is  made  it  thin  by  gradual  detriment;  **  wrought" 
being  the  preterite  of  work.  The  same  thought  is  in 
Danwrs  **  Civil  Wars,"  ( 1595,  book  iy.)  Daniel  is  also 
apeoking  of  the  sickness  of  Kino  Hxnrt  IV.  :^ 

Wesrtaig  the  wall  to  tUa  thst  now  the  mind 
Might  wdl  look  through.  ukI  aU  hit  fraOty  tad, 

8bakeq»eare  is  here,  therefore,  the  imitator.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  read  Daniel's  poem 
when  composing  hii  historical  dramas. 

**  The  people  fear  me  !  for  they  do  obeerve 
Unfathered  heirs ^^  etc. 

That  is,  The  people  alarm  me,  or  make  me  fear.  By 
**  onfiither'd  henv,"  Johnson  understands  "  animals  that 
had  no  animal  progenitors." 

"  Unleee  towu  dull  a$ul  favourable  handf**etc, 

''Johnson  asserts  that  'dull'  here  signifies  'melan- 
chcJ/,  (gentle,  soothing.*  Malone  says  that  it  means 
'  piodiiuug  dullness  or  neariness.*  The-&ct  is  that  dull 
and  sitnt  were  synonymous.  *  Dullness^  slowness ;  tar- 
ditaa,  tandiyet^.  Somewhat  duU,  or  slowe ;  tardiusculus, 
taxdelet,*  (says  Baret.)  But  Shakespeare  uses  dullness 
for  drowsiness f  in  the  Tempest.  And  Baret  has  also 
this  sense:— 'Slow,  dull,  asleepe,  drousie,  astonied, 
heayie;  torpidus.*  It  has  always  been  thought  that 
stow  music  induces  sleep.  Ariel  enters,  playing  solemn 
musie,  to  produce  this  effect,  in  the  Tempest.  The  no- 
tion is  not  peculiar  to  our  great  Poet,  as  the  following  ex* 
quiflite  lines,  almost  worthy  of  his  hand,  may  witness : — 

Oh,  hill  me,  hill  me,  charminfi:  air, 

My  tenses  rock'd  with  wonder  tweet; 
Like  anow  on  wool  tiiy  fallinga  are, 
Soft  Uke  a  apbit  are  thy  fiset 
Grief  who  need  fear 
That  hath  an  ear  t 
Down  let  him  Ue, 
And  alnmberinff  die, 
And  diange  hit  tool  for  harmony. 

imt  RuUfrtd,  1658.) 

They  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Strode,  who  died  in  1644."— 

SiMOER. 

**~~  whose  browtwith  homely  biooin  bound** — A  "  big- 
gin*' yras  a  headland  of  coarse  cloth ;  so  called  because 
■och  a  forehead«cloth  was  worn  by  the  Be^nes,  an 
orderofnuns.  Nash,  speakinjg  of  a  miser,  in  his  "Pierce 
Penniless,"  says:— "Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  filthy 
coarse  biggin^  and  next  it  a  garnish  of  mghtcaps.'^ 

"  —  this  golden  riool" — "  Rigol"  (perhaps  for  ringol, 
aa  indeed  Nash  writes  it)  means  a  circle,  I  know  not 
(obaenres  Steyens)  that  it  is  used  b^  any  author  but 
Shakespeare,  .who  introduces  it  likewise  in  his  Bapb  op 

LUCRECE  : — 

Aboat  Ae  moomiog  and  congealed  fiioe 
Of  that  Uack  blood  a  watery  r<fo<  goea. 

There,  howeyer,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Wc^  rhigol — a  trench,  or  farrow.  (See  Owen's  Dic- 
tiaaary.) 


"  ~~  cvLLina  from  every  Jlower**'—T\aM  is  the  reading 
of  the  folio ;  tlie  quarto,  toUtng,  (taking  toll,)  without 
the  next  half  line.  Thus  it  would  i«eem  that  the  Poet 
first  wrote  simply,  "tolling  from  every  flower;"  and 
afterwards  altered  and  amplified  the  passage,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  text. 

"  —  This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.** 

A  sentence  obicure  only  from  its  transposition  ctf 
words: — "  The  accumulations  of  the  dying  father  yield 
to  him  only  thb  bitterness." 

"  ~~  sickness  bath  determiic 'd  me"— i.  e.  Ended  me. 
We  haye  still  the  word  in  a  legal  sense.  The  older 
copies  haye  hands  for  "  hath,"  which  Collier  considers 
to  mean,  "  the  hands  of  sickness,  as  personified." 

"  England  shall  double  oild  his  treble  guilt,"  etc. 

Pope  and  Warburton  ejected  these  lines  from  their 
editions,  as  not  Shakespeare's,  but  "the  nonsense  of 
some  foolish  player."  Yet  this  was  just  such  moralizing 
as  King  James,  perhaps  as  Lord  Bacon,  or  Bishop  Half, 
would  haye  uttered.  If  a  purer  and  simpler  taste  has 
now' made  puerile  such  plays  upon  woros,  they  were 
net  so  in  Shakespeare's  age,  nor  m  that  precedins  him. 
"  How  much  this  play  on  words  was  admired  in  the  age 
of  Shakespeare,  appears  from  the  most  admired  writers 
of  the  time.  Thus,  in  Marlowe's  '  Hero  and  Leander,' 
(1617:)— 

And  as  amidst  the  enamoured  wares  he  awima^ 
The  god  of  gold  a  purpoae  fuilt  hia  Umba ; 
lliat,  tUa  word  guilt  inchidin|r  double  aeni 


The  donUe  ^nilt  ol  hla  incontinenoe 
Might  be  expreaa'd. 

Again,  in  "  Acolastus  his  Aiierwit,"  a  poem,  by  S.  Nich- 
olson, (1600:  )— 

O  aacred  tiiirat  otgoUs^  what  canst  thou  not  t— 
Some  terms  thee  gj^U,  that  ererj  aoule  miirfat  reader 
Even  hi  thy  name,  thy  guilt  is  great  taideede  " 

Malove. 

"  — f»  wudicine  potable"— The  allusion  is  to  aurum 
potabile^  a  preparation  of  gold,  to  which  great  virtues 
were  ascribed,  as  communicating  the  incorroptibinty 
of  the  metal  to  the  body  impregnated  with  it.  It  seema 
to  haye  been  one  of  those  results  of  ancient  empirical 
science,  of  which  qackery  laid  hold. 

"—/or  what  in  use  was  pcrchas'd"— Collier,  and 
other  English  annotators,  say  that  the  word  '*  purchase" 
was  used  of  old  for  booty  obtained  by  plunder ^  and  that 
the  King  here  uses  the  verb  in  a  kindred  sense;  mean- 
ing that  ne  had  obtained  the  crown  by  robbing  the  right 
owner.  As  "  purchase,"  in  the  sense  here  referred  to, 
was  a  slang,  or  at  least  an  ironical  use,  this  interpreta- 
tion is  clearly  wrong.  "  Purchase,"  in  its  old  legal  and 
English  sense,  meant  any  mode  of  acquisition  of  real 
estate,  except  by  descent.  Thus  William  the  Conqueror 
purchased  the  crown  of  England.  As  any  mode  of  ac- 
quiring the  crown,  except  by  hereditary  descent,  had 
its  share  of  guilt,  in  Henry  IV.'s  days,  he  contrasts  his 
own  dubious  tide,  by  purchase,  with  his  son's  '*  &irer 
sort"  of  acquisition. 

"  Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels"  etc. 

The  Poet  has  preserved  the  consistency  of  Boling- 
broke's  heartless  and  dark,  but  yery  sagacious  policy, 
to  the  last  He  presents  it  in  its  naked  truth,  just  as  m 
a  foregoing  scene  he  had  done  the  treacherous  breach  of 
fiiith  of  his  son  John,  leaving  the  readers  or  audience  to 
form  their  own  judgment  upon  the  morality  of  the 
matter. 

"  How  I  came  bu  the  crown** — "  This  is  a  true  picture 
of  a  mind  divided  oetween  heaven  and  earth.  He  prayn 
for  the  prosperity  of  guilt,  while  he  deprecates  its  pim- 
isbment."— JoHifsoii. 

"  I  should  mot  die  but  in  Jerusalem,**  etc. 

The  following  passage,  from  Hollingshed,  shows  the 
yerbal  accuracy  with  which  Shakespeare  sometimes 
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followed  the  old  prote  writers  whom  be  happened  to 
use,  at  the  chronicles  of  Holltngthed  and  Hall  in  tfadi 
■oene,  and  North's  *'  Platarch  "  in  the  Boman  Histories : — 
**  At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  and  anderstanding; 
and  perceiving  himselfe  in  a  strange  place,  whidi  he 
knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the  chamber  had  anie 
particular  name,  whereunto  answer  was  made,  that  it 
vras  called  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the  king;  Lands  be 
given  to  the  Father  of  heaven,  for  now  I  Know  that  I 
snail  die  here  in  this  chamber,  according  to  the  prophe- 
•ie  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  life  in  Je- 
rusalem." 

ACT  v.— SccwE  I. 

**  By  eock  amd  pt>"— An  exclamation  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  old  dramatists.  Its  origin  or  etymology 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  is  purely  an  antiquarian 
questicm,  not  a  Shakespearian  one.  The  mode  of  using 
it  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  that  seems  satisfiM^torily 
shown  by  the  following  passage :— *'  Men,  because  they 
will  not  take  the  name  of  God  to  abuse  it,  sware  by 
small  things,  as  by  eock  and  pie,  etc."— (Girroao's 
Cateekisme,  1583.) 

'<  —  WUUam  eooJb"— It  was  common  to  distinguish 
servants  by  the  departments  they  filled :  hence  many 
surnames. 

"-^  these  PRKCiPTS  etmnot  be  served^ — Shallow,  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  would  hive  to  issue  "  precepts," 
or  warrants;  and  Davy,  besides  being  his  master's  man 
of  all  work,  in  the  house  and  farm,  is  his  oflScial  clerk, 
and  moreover  seems  to  act  as  constable.  The  whole 
dialogue  is  a  pleasant  peep  at  old  English  rural  life, 
among  squires  and  small  gentry,  mider  Elizabeth. 

"  —  The  hutpe  is  mine  honeti  friend,  nr** — Whatever 
may  have  been  Shakespeare's  theory  of  politics,  he  was 
certainly  a  very  shrewd  observer  and  indignant  rebuker 
of  the  practical  abuses  of  power,  high  and  low.  Con- 
temporary authorities  show  that  this  was  no  exa^g[er8ted 
picture  of  the  abuses  of  the  local  sonire^ulmmistered 
justice  of  the  times,  while  the  fall  or  Lord-Chancellor 
Bacon  proves  that  corruption  found  its  way  to  the  bishest 
tribunals.  Shakespeare's  satire  is  thus  confirmea,  by 
the  following,  among  other  grave  authorities:  Sir  Nich- 
olas Baoon,  m  a  speech  to  pariiament,  (1559,)  says:— 
**  Is  it  not  a  monstrous  disguising  to  have  m  justice  a 
maintainor,  acquitting  some  for  gam,  enditing  others  for 
malice,  bearing  with  him  as  his  servant,  overthrowing 
the  other  as  his  enemy."  (  VEwes,  p.  34. )  He  repeats 
the  same  words  again,  in  1571.  {lb.  153.)  A  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1601,  says:—"  A  justice  of 
peace  is  a  living  creature,  that  for  half  a  dozen  chickens 
will  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes,"  etc. 

''  —  the  wearing-out  of  six  ftuhione,  (which  is  four 
terms,  or  two  actions**) — "  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
Che  law  terms  regulated  what  we  now  denominate  the 
season.  The  country  gentlemen  and  their  families  then 
came  up  to  town  to  transact  their  business  and  to  learn 
the  fiishions.  'He  comes  up  every  term  to  learn  to 
take  tobacco,  and  see  new  notions.'— (Biir  Jo.V80n's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. )  Falstaff  computes  that 
six  fashions  wotdd  wear  out  in  four  terms,  or  two  ac- 
tions. This  pu-ticularity  may  be  another  proof  of  Shake- 
speare's technical  knowledge,  and  fondness  for  legal 
allusions." — Kmioht. 

Scene  II. 

" — IMPARTIAL  conduct** — Thus  the  quartos,  as  well 
as  modem  editions.  The  folio  reads  ifMcrial,  which 
Capell  suf^mrts,  as  expressive  of  the  absolute  dominion 
of  virtue. 

*• — RAOOBD  and  porestall'd  remission** ^'J^oih  **  rag- 
ged" and  **  forestaird"  are  puzzling  epithets  as  applied 
to  "  remission."  *'  Ragged,"  however,  is,  in  the  Poet's 
bolder  style  of  diction,  bergarly,  contemptible,  base. 
**  Forestafl'd"  seems  rightfy  explained  by  Malone— 
** asked  fur  before  it  ii  granted,"  "a  pardon  won  by 
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supplication,"  as  opposed  to  one  freely  nven  before  it 
%vas  demanded.  Massinger  uses  the  phrase,  '*a  hn- 
stalled  remission,"  twice,  in  passages  where  the  senae  ii 
as  disputable  as  here;  showing  uat  the  vnxd»  had  a 
sense  mtelligible  enough  at  the  time. 

'*  Not  Amurath  an  Ammrath  succeeds,**  etc 

"  Amurath  IV.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  in  1596 ; 
his  second  son,  Amurath,  who  succeeded  him,  had  aD 
hb  brothers  strangled  at  a  feast,  to  which  be  invited 
them,  while  yet  ignorant  of  their  fiuher's  death.  It  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  alludes  to  thb  tnmictioB 
The  play  may  have  been  written  while  the  foet  wm 
still  recent"— Malork. 

But  though  the  Poet  uses  an  allusion  fomfliar  to  Ins 
audience,  oi  course  he  did  not  mean  to  make  Henry  T. 
refer  to  an  event  of  Elizabeth's  time,  but  used  Amaraih 
for  a  ffeneral  title  of  a  Turkish  despot  ;^-oiie  of  when, 
indeed,  bore  that  name  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  age. 

**  —  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body**-'-^  e. 
"  Treat  with  contempt  your  acts  executed  by  a  repre- 
sentative."—Johnson. 

"  —  speak  in  your  stati" — ^L  e.  "  In  your  regal  ihrnt- 
acter  and  office ;  not  with  the  passion  of  a  man  interested, 
but  with  the  impartiality  of  a  legislator."— Johnsov. 

**  For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
7*h*  unstained  sword  that  you  home  used  to  bemr,**  ele. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  present  inde- 
pendent tenure  of  office  for  life,  by  the  Elnglish  judges, 
IS  but  modem ;  and  that,  under  the  Plantageoets  aod 
Tudors,  a  chief^justice  might  be  removed  like  mbj  utimr 
officer  of  the  crown.  Henry's  voluntary  retaining  the 
Chief-Justice  in  his  high  station  is,  therefore,  a  manly 
acknowledgment  of  hii  own  error,  and  a  magnanifpous 
tribute  to  the  uprightness  of  the  magistrate.  The  stocy 
of  the  Prince's  insolence,  and  hb  commitment  to  priaon. 
ii  strictly  historical,  bein^  related  briefly  by  Hall  and 
Hollingsbed,  and  more  mmutel^^  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 
in  his  lxx>k  of  political  ethics,  entitled  **  The  Govei-ncwr." 
But  these  are  all  silent  as  to  Henry  V.'s  afW  treatment 
of  the  Chief-Justice,  or  the  hitter's  being  oontinned  in 
office  alder  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  Several  of  the 
Shakespearian  historical  critics,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Malone,  and  Stevens,  in  the  last  century,  and  recT 
lately  Tyler  and  Courtenay,  deny  the  foct  itself^  and 
some  of  them  in  a  tone  of  rebuke  for  the  **  author's  de- 
viation from  history."  I  should  be  Borr^  to  lose  a  noble 
example  of  moderation  and  magnanimity,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  political  patronage,  from  history ;  but  if  tboae 
comments  are  correct,  S&kespeare  deserves  the  hisber 
honour  of  not  having  merely  adopted  and  beantifiiDy 
enforced,  but  having  mvented  the  striking  incident,  eoa- 
bodying  a  noble  lesson  of  political  ethics,  which  in  oar 
own  days  even  republican  rulers  may  profit  by.  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  English  commentators  are 
in  error  as  to  the  foct,  and  that  the  Poet  has  merely 
decorated  and  enforced  the  truth,  which  probably  oame 
down  to  him  by  popular  and  general  tradition,  as  a  plain 
foct,  to  which  he  has  given  the  impressiye  weoght  of 
moral  instruction. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  the  Poet  "  has  deviated  firom 
historical  truth  by  bringing  the  Chief-Justioe  and  Heuy 
IV.  together,"  as  it  is  expressly  said  by  Fuller,  in  hii 
"  Woraiies  of  Yorkshire,''  that  Oascoigne  died  m  the 
life-time  of  Henry  IV.,  (viz.  1st  Nov.,  1413.)  Malone 
also  mentions  Shakespeare's  "anachronism,"  on  the 
authority  of  a  transcript  (in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine") of  the  inscription  on  the  Chief-Justice's  toinb, 
<«once  legible,"  which  records  his  death  as  "  17  Deer., 
Ann.  Dom.  1412."  Stevens,  I  know  not  on  what  an* 
tborihr,  places  his  death  13th  Dec.,  1413.  Henry  IV. 
died  March  20th,  1413.  The  discrepancy  of  diese  dites 
would  throw  some  doubt  on  an^  one  of  them,  or  all  of 
them,  were  there  no  contradiction  as  to  the  year.  But 
they  are  all  overthrown  b]r  a  recent  discovery,  by  Mr. 
Tyler,  of  the  record  of  Sir  William  Gasooifue's  wfll, 
bearing  date  20th  March,  1419,  showing  that  tbera 
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hsre  been  loiiie  error  of  the  preM,  or  of  a  oofi^ritt,  in 
tbe  dates  before  mentioned.  But  Tyler  and  Courtenay 
•ay  that  GaMoinie  was  left  oat  of  office  at  Henry  V.  s 
acceaaion*  which  is  still  less  to  the  royal  honour,  and 
perhaps  more  to  the  Poet's.  Yet  old  atowe,  the  most 
accurate  of  chroniclers,  says  **  William  Gascoinie  was 
Chief-Jostice  of  the  King's  Bench  from  the  $ixt  of  Henry 
IV.  to  the  third  Henry  V." 

Stowe's  authority  may  be  fortified  by  an  American 
author,  who  must  nave  uttle  thought,  in  preparing  his 
curious  and  interesting  volume,  of  being  quoted  by  a 
Shakespearian  annotator.  The  "Judicul  Chronicle/' 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1834,)  by  Georj^  Gibbs,  of  New 
York,  is  m  most  exact  chronological  list  of  the  judges  of 
the  higher  courts  of  England  and  America,  from  the 
earliest  p^ods ;  the  lists  of  the  earlier  English  judges 
being  compiled  from  Dugdale,  Beatson,  and  Woolrycke. 
In  that  list,  Gasooigne  is  recorded  to  have^ died  or  re- 
tired in  1414,  the  second  year  of  Hen»f^.;"  and  the 
same  date  is  given  for  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Hankford.  Upon  these  statements,  the  more  probable 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  Gascoigne  must  have 
been  retained  in  office,  during  the  first  two  years  of 
Henry  V.,  or,  as  Stowe  says, "  to  the  third  year  of  Henry 
V. ;"  and  that  his  retirement  was  then  voluntary.  The 
resder  will  jud^e  for  himself,  on  these  auttiorities, 
whether  the  ment  of  this  fine  lesson  of  political  magna- 
nimity to  a  personal  adversary  is  due  wholly  to  the  Poet, 
or  whether  he  must  share  that  honour  with  the  King. 

**  Mffaiker  if  gone  wild  into  his  grave"  etc 

Meaning,  My  itild  dispositions  having  ceased  on  my 
fiuher's  death,  and  being  now  as  it  were  buried  in  his 
tomb,  he  and  wildness  are  interred  in  the  same  grave. 
Pope  hastily  substituted  waiTd  for  "wild,"  which  his 
adversary,  Theobald,  refuted,  with  much  ostentatious 
triomph. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  a  Uut  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffingj  with  a 
ditk  o/cARRAWATs" — ^Tho  "  carraways,^'  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  **  pippin,"  have  been  much  discussed. 
Warburton,  as  usual,  poured  out  his  various  reading 
upon  it,  which  Edwards,  as  usual,  ridicules ;  and  then 
explains  it  by  *'  the  common  and  excellent  regale  of 
chudren,  a  roasted  apple  with  carraway-seeds."  Jack- 
son asserts  that  "  carraways  is  the  name  of  an  apple,  as 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  as  nonparetl  is  in 
London,  and  as  generally  associated  with  golden  pip- 
pbs."  The  controversy  is  at  last  settled,  d^  the  dis- 
covery of  the  following  passages  in  a  dietetic  author, 
contemporary  with  ShAespeoSro  Cogan's  "  Haven  of 
Health,"  (1599:) — "For  tne  same  purpose  eareway 
•eede  are  used  to  be  made  in  comfits,  and  to  be  eaten 
mik  appletf  and  surely  very  good  for  that  purpose,  for 
aO  such  things  as  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten  with 
cither  flings  mat  breake  winde."  Again : — "  Howbeit 
we  are  wont  to  eate  earr€tvaie$t  or  bi«ket*t  or  some 
other  kind  of  comfits  or  seedes,  togedier  with  apples, 
thereby  to  breake  winde  ingendred  by  them ;  and  surely 
this  is  a  v^rie  good  way  for  students."  The  truth  is, 
that  apples  and  carraways  were  formerly  always  eaten 
together ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  still  served  up,  on 
particular  days,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  ^JU*k  %$  cheap  and  femaUe  dbar"— "  This  very 
natural  characteristic  of  Justice  Silence  is  not  sufficiently 
observed.'  He  would  scarcely  speok  a  word  before, 
and  now  there  is  no  possibility  ot  stopping  his  iflouth. 
He  has  a  catch  for  every  occasion — 

When  flesh  is  dutap  and  females  ilssr. 

Here  the  double  sense  of  the  word  dear  must  be  re- 
membered."— Farmib. 

"  —  EVER  AMONG  $o merrily'* — "Ever  among"  is  an 
idiomatic  expression,  used  by  Chaucer  and  many  later 
writers.  No  originals  of  tms  and  other  musical  out- 
breaks, by  Silence,  have  been  discovered. 
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"  —  froface"— "  Much  ffood  may  it  do  you."  The 
phrase  was  common  in  Shakespeare  s  time.  Dr.  Nares 
mfers  that  we  had  the  word  from  the  Norman  romance 
language.  In  Roquefort's  "  OlotMoire  de  la  Langue 
Romane"  we  have  the  word  proufact  thus  explained : — 
*'  Proufaee ;  $ouhait  qui  went  dire,  bien  voue  faeee — 
projieiat" 

" — you  must  bear:  the  hearts  alT* — Meaning,  You 
must  put  up  with  your  ill  fare,  the  intention  bemg  all 
that  is  important. 
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—  a  dish  o/ leather-coats" — The  apple  commonly 
denominated  russetinCf  in  Devonshire  is  called  the  buj' 
coat, 

"  Do  me  right"— -To  "do  a  man  right,"  and  to  "do 
him  reason,"  were  formerly  the  usual  expressions  in 
pledging  healths :  he  who  orank  a  bumper  expected  a 
bumper  should  be  drunk  to  his  toast.  Wise  and  witty 
Bishop  Hall,  after  his  usual  fashion,  moralizes  and  puns 
at  the  same  time,  upon  "  men  who  lose  their  reason, 
while  they  pretend  to  do  reason.  Quo  Vadis."  It 
was  also  customair  to  drink  a  large  draaght  on  their 
knees,  to  the  health  of  their  mistresses.  He  who  per- 
formed this  exploit  was  dubbed  a  knight  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

"  SANiirGo''-»This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  St.  o^ 
San  Domingo^  which  was  a  burden  to  various  drinking 
songs  and  catches  of  the  period. 

"  Under  which  king,  Beioitian"— This  term  of  re- 
proach is  derived  from  the  Italian  bisogno,  and  signifies, 
according  to  Florio.  "  a  fresh  needy  soldier,"  as  wdl  as 
need,  **  Bezonian"  occurs  in  other  writers  of  the  time, 
and  sometimes  in  its  original  form  of  bisogno ;  but  al- 
ways in  the  way  of  contemptuous  designadou. 

"  •—  and  no  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard," 

To  "fig"  is  to  instdt  by  putting  the  thumb  between 
the  fore  and  middle  finger.  From  this  custom,  perhaps, 
we  yet  say,  in  contempt,  "  ^Jig  for  you."  Allusions  to 
the  "  fig,'^  and  fico,  or  Jigo,  are  perpetual  in  our  old 
writers.  Douce  tells  us,  that  the  phrase  is  of  Italian 
origin. 

Scene  IV. 

"  •—  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer" — Doll  compares  the 
beadle's  spare  figure  to  the  enclosed  figures  in  the 
middle  of  the  pierced  convex  lid  of  a  censer,  made  of 
thin  metal.  Tne  sluttery  of  rush-strewed  chambers 
rendered  censers,  or  fire-pans,  in  which  coarse  perfumes 
were  burnt,  most  necessary  utensils.  In  Much  Ado 
ABOUT  Nothing,  Borachio  says  that  he  had  been  enter- 
tained for  a  perfumer  to  smoke  a  muety  room,  at  Leo- 
nato's.  The  uncleanly  habits  of  the  good  old  times 
made  a  frequent  change  of  habitation  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health. 

"— yoi«  BLUE-BOTTLE  ro^tf"— This  refers  to  the  blue 
livery  of  the  beadle,  making  him,  as  a  small,  thin  man, 
thus  altered,  look  like  a  blue-bottle /jr,  or  "  blue-bottle," 
as  it  was  more  shortly  called. 

Scene  V. 

"  Enter  FALBrxrr,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolfh,  and 

the  Page." 

The  comparison  of  the  old  stage-direction  is  curious,, 
as  showing  the  original  mode  of  representation,  and  per- 
haps the  author's  original  idea.  Tne  old  stage-direction 
in  the  quarto  (1600)  is,  "  Trumpets  sound,  and  the  King 
and  his  train  pass  over  the  stage ;  after  them  enter  Faf 
staff.  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the  Boy."  The 
king,  etc.,  return  again  soon  afterwards,  introduced  by 
the  virords,  "  Enter  the  King  and  his  train."  Thus  the 
kine  was  originally  made  to  walk  in  procession  twice,, 
as  if  going  to  and  returning  from  his  coronation.  The 
stage-directions  in  the  folio  are  as  in  the  text. 
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"*Tit    SIMPER    IDEM,  for    ABSQUE    HOC    NIHIL    EST. 

*  7^4  all  in  every  part"'^l  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
Knglish  critics  have  explained  this  sadden  burst  of 
learning  in  Ancient  Pistol,  though  they  note  that  the 
*'all  in  every  part"  is  an  old  phrase  of  metaphysical 
poetry,  and  applied  to  the  seal,  by  Sir  John  Da  vies,  and 
'I)rayton.  In  the  absence  of  aathority,  I  take  them  all 
to  be  heraldic  devices,  then  familiar,  (as  the  "  temper 
idem^*  certainly  was,)  such  as  Pistol  would  be  likely  to 
have  observed,  as  well  as  Shakespeare's  audiences,  in 
the  pageants  and  processions  of  the  day ;  and  they  are 
jamoloi  together  quite  in  Pistol's  vein,  to  the  great  edi- 
fication of  Justice  Shallow. 

"  —  knoWf  the  grave  doth  gape 
Far  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  je^ : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  «a#,"  etc. 

"Nature  is  hizhly  touched  in  tUs  passage.  The 
King,  havinff  shaken  off  his  vanities,  schools  his  old 
companion  for  his  follies,  with  rreat  severity:  he  as- 
sumes the  air  of  a  preacher,  bids  him  fall  to  his  prayers. 
Keek  grace,  and  leave  gormandizing.  But  that  wora  un- 
htckily  presenting  him  with  a  pleasant  idea,  he  cannot 
forbear  pursuing  it:— 'Know,  the  grave  doth  gape  for 
thee  thnce  wider,'  etc. ; — and  is  just  fiiUine  back  into 
Hal,  by  an  humorous  allusion  to  Falstaff's  bulk.  But 
he  perceives  it  immediately,  and  fearing  Sir  John  should 
take  the  advantage  of  it,  checks  both  nimself  and  the 
knight,  with — 

Reply  not  to  me  Willi  ft  fool-bom  jest; — 

ond  so  resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  goes 
monUizing  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  the  Poet 
copies  nature  with  great  skill,  and  shows  us  how  apt 
men  are  to  ^fall  back  into  their  old  customs,  when  the 
change  is  not  made  by  degrees,  and  brought  into  a 
habit,  but  determined  of  at  once,  on  the  motives  of 
honour,  interest,  or  reason." — Wabburtoit. 

"  Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile.^* 

*'Bowe  observes,  that  many  readers  lament  to  see 
Falstaff  so  hardly  used  by  his  old  friend.  But  if  it  be 
considered  that  the  fiit  knight  has  never  uttered  one 
sentiment  of  generosity,  and,  with  all  his  power  of  ex- 
citing mirth,  has  nothing  in  him  that  can  be  esteemed,  no 
great  pain  will  be  suffered  fiivm  the  reflection  that  he  is 
cpmpelled  to  live  honestly,  and  maintained  by  the  King, 
with  a  promise  of  advancement  when  he  shall  deserve  it. 
[  think  the  Poet  more  blameable  for  Poins,  who  is  al- 
ways represented  as  joining  some  virtnes  with  his  vices, 
and  is  tnerefore  treated  by  the  Prince  with  apparent 
distinction ;  yet  he  does  nothing  in  the  time  of  action ; 
and  though,  after  the  bustle  is  over,  he  is  again  a  fa- 
vourite, at  last  vanishes  without  notice.  Shiwespeare 
certainly  lost  him  by  heedlessness,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  his  characters,  the  variety  of  his  action,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  end  the  play*" — Johnsow. 

The  banishment  was  originally  mentioneid  by  Hall, 
and  is  thus  recorded  by  Hollingshed  :•— **  Immediately 
after  that  he  was  invested  kvnff,  and  had  recey ved  the 
crowne,  he  determined  with  nimselfe  to  putte  upon 
him  the  shape  of  a  new  man,  turning  insolence  and 
wildness  into  gravitie  and  sobemesse :  and  whereas  he 
had  passed  his  youth  in  wanton  pastime  and  riotous  mis- 
order,  with  a  sorte  of  misgoverned  mates,  and  unthriftie 
Syfeers,  he  now  banished  them  fi:Dm  his  presence, 
>t  unrewarded  nor  yet  unpreferred,)  inhibiting  them 
upon  a  great  payne,  not  once  to  approche,  lodge  orM>' 
Joume^  within  ten  miles  of  his  eourte  or  mansion.  And 
m^  their  places  he  elected  and  chose  men  of  gravitie, 
witte,  and  h^gh  policie,  b^  whose  wise  counsell  he 
might  at  all  tunes  rule  to  his  honoure ; — whereas  if  he 
should  have  reteined  the  other  lustie  companions  aboute 
him,  he  doubted  least  they  might  have  almred  him  unto 
such  lewde  and  lighte  partes,  as  with  them  before  tyme 
be  had  youthfully  used."  Oturftutibor  might  have  found 
the  sitme  circumstance  in  the  anonymous  play  of  *'  King 
Henry  V. :" — 
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— —  yoor  former  life  grieves  me. 
And  makes  me  to  abftnd<Hi  and  tuwlish  your  companj  for  i 
And  therefore  not  upon  pain  of  death  to  approche  my  fatience^ 
By  ten  miles*  space ;  then,  if  I  heare  wdl  of  you. 
It  may  be  I  win  do  somewhat  for  you : 
Otherwise  looke  for  no  more  &To«r  at  my  hands, 
Than  at  any  otiier  man's. 

'*  For  competence  ofHfe  IwiU  allow  you^ 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil"  etc. 

The  dismission  of  Henry's  former  associates  is  retained 
by  several  authors.  Stowe  says,  that "  King  Henry,  after 
his  coronation,  called  unto  him  all  those  young  lords  and 
gentlemen  that  were  the  followers  of  his  younff  acts; 
to  every  one  of  whom  he  gave  rich  gifts :  ana  then 
commanded  that  as  many  as  would  change  their  man- 
ners, (as  he  intended  to  do,)  should  abide  with  him  in 
his  court ;  and  to  all  that  would  persevere  in  their  for- 
mer like  conversation,  he  gave  express  commandment, 
upon  pain  V^their  heads,  never  after  that  day  to  come 
in  his  presence.^ 

"  —  carry  sir  John  Falsie^  to  the  Fleef'^**  I  do  not 
see  why  Falstaff  is  carried  to  the  Fleet.  We  have 
never  lost  sight  of  him  since  his  disnussion  finom  die 
King ;  he  has  committed  no  new  foult,  and  therefore  in 
curred  no  punishment  But  the  different  agitatioos  of 
fear,  anger,  and  surprise,  in  him  and  his  company,  made 
a  good  scene  to  the  eye ;  and  our  author,  who  wanted 
them  no  longer  on  the  stage,  was  glad  to  find  this 
method  of  sweeping  them  away." — Johhsov 

Epilogue. 

"  — for  Oidcastle  died  a  martyr^  and  this  is  not  He 
mem** — Here  again  we  have  a  relic  of  the  fiict  that  the 
original  name  m  Falstaff  was  Oidcastle. 

"•^and  so  kneel  down  before  you;  but,  indeed^  to 
pray  for  the  queen" — It  v^ras  customary  for  players,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  to  pray  for  weir  pa- 
trons, or  for  the  head  of  the  state  Hence  the  "  Vivani 
Rex  et  Regina"  at  the  bottom  of  modem  play-biQs»  in 
England. 


The  two  parts  of  Heitrt  IY.  are  so  inter wtiien  and 
bound  together,  by  the  history  and  the  leading  charac- 
ters, that,  though  somewhat  differing  in  the  freer  inven- 
tion and  more  splendid  poetry  of  the  first  part,  they  have 
commonly  been  considered  together  by  tne  critics,  who 
have  found  in  them,  and  especially  in  Falstaff,  abundant 
matter  of  disquisition.  In  analydng  the  comic  scenes 
and  characters,  so  original  and  varied  in  both  parts,  and 
predominant  in  the  latter  play,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  this  prolific  comic  humour,  for  from 
impairing,  really  adds  to  the  historical  truth  of  Shake- 
speare's histories ;  for  (as  Hallam  has  well  expressed  it) 
"  what  he  invented  is  as  truly  English,  as  truly  histcnical, 
in  the  large  sense  of  moral  mstoiy,  as  what  he  read." 

Johnson  was  the  first  of  the  prpfeesed  critics,  who 
entered  with  zest  into  the  enjoyment  of  Falsteiff's  char- 
acter :—'*  I  foncy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out,  with  Desdemona,  *  O,  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion !'  As  this  play  was  not,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, divided  into  acts  by  the  author,  I  could  be  content 
to  conclude  it  with  the  aeath  of  Henry  the  Fourth— 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Hany  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  Hiitkt 
IV.,  might  then  be  the  first  of  Hbiiry  V. ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  they  do  not  unite  very  commodiously  to  either 
play.  When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books:  but 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  whoia 
series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.  Id 
the  end  of  Henry  V.,  should  be  considered  by  th6 
reader  as  one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into 
parts  by  the  necessi^  of  exhibition. 

**  None  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  more  read  than 
the  first  and  feoond  parts  ot  Hknrt  IV.  Perhaps  no 
author  has  ever,  in  two  plays,  afforded  so  much  deuigfat. 
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The  great  erenti  are  interesting,  for  the  fiUa  of  king- 
doms depends  opon  them :  the  slighter  oocmrences  are 
diverting,  and,  except  one  or  two,  sofficiently  probable. 
The  incidents  are  mtdtiplied  with  woodecnil  fertility 
of  invention,  and  the  characters  divernfied  with  the  nt- 
most  nicety  of  discernment,  and  the  profoondest  skill  in 
the  nature  of  man. 

"  The  Prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  parts,  is  a  yonng  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent 
passions,  whose  sentunents  are  right,  though  his  actions 
STB  wrong ;  whose  virtaes  are  obscured  by  negligence, 
and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by  levi^r*  In 
his  idle  hours,  he  is  rather  loose  than  wicked ;  ana  when 
the  occasion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  effort,  and  brave  without  tumult  The  trifler  is 
roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  a^ain  reposes  in  the 
trifler.    The  character  is  great,  original,  and  just 

**  Percy  is  a  rugged  solajer,  choleric  wad  quarrelMmie, 
and  has  cmly  the  soldier's  virtues,  generositf  and  courage. 

**  But  Faistaff— unimitated,  ununitable  Faktaff,— how 
■hall  I  describe  thee  T  thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice: 
of  sense  which  may  be  admiren,  but  not  esteemed ;  of 
vice  which  may  be  desnjsed,  but  hardly  detested.  Fai- 
staff is  a  character  loaded  with  fruits,  and  with  those 
&olts  which  naturally  produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief 
and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster;  always  read^ 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  npon  the  poor— to  terrify 
the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once  obse- 
quious and  malignant,  he  satirizes  in  their  absence  those 
whom  he  lives  oy  flattering.  He  is  fimiiliar  with  the 
Prmce  only  as  an  agent  of  vice ;  but  of  this  familiarity 
heisso  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  hanghty 
with  commcm  men,  but  to  think  nis  interest  of  impor> 
tanoe  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus  cor- 
rupt, thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the 
Prmce  that  deqnses  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
qualities,  perpetual  gayety— 4)y  an  uniainny  power  of 
exciting  laugnter,  wmcn  is  the  more  freelj  inaolged,  as 
his  wit  is  not  of  the  ^lendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but 
consists  in  easy  scapes  mod  sallies  of  levity  which  make 
•port,  but  raise  no  envy.  It  must  be  obsiorved,^  that  he 
is  stamed  with  no  enormous  or  san^^uinary  crimes,  so 
^  his  licentiousness  is  not  so  offensive  but  that  it  may 
be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

**  The  moral  to  be  drawn  ham  this  representation  is, 
that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he  that*  with  a  will 
to  oorrupt,  bath  the  power  to  please ;  and  that  neither 
^  nor  ttonesty  ought  to  think  themselves  safe  with  such 
«  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Fal- 
tta£" — ^JoBifsoif. 


Thos.  Campbell  thns  comments  on  the  character  of 
these  dramas  :— 

'^HxiiRT  rv.  may  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an- 
f>ther  more  original  and  ricn  in  characters:  the  whole 
zodiac  of  theatrical  genius  has  no  constellation  with  so 
vmxn  bright  and  fixed  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as 
v^  nere  grouped  together — a  Prince  destined  to  the 
Slonr  of  Agmcourt,  a  Falstafi^  a  Hotspur,  a  Douslas,  and 
^  Owen  Glendower.  The  interest  of  the  first  and 
hotter  part  of  Hkivrt  IV.  is  no  doubt  derived  from  its 
characters  more  than  {r\n  its  incidents— not  that  the 
latter  are  either  thin  or  ccmlused :  they,  on  the  contrary, 
ve  dear,  rapid,  and  full ;  but  the  action  is  more  indebted 
to  its  agents  than  to  its  ovnx  movement,  for,  as  to  the 
n^ore  nsae  of  events,  I  think  we  cannot  be  said  to  feel 
«  pdpitating  anxiety  for  success  on  either  side.  Henry 
^^*  is  a  com,  politic  prince ;  and  hii  adversary,  North- 
tnnberland,  ii  even  less  interesting — so  cowardly,  though 
1^  for  a  time,  and  so  weak,  that  we  should  not  care  a 
*traw  for  his  cause,  if  it  were  not  for  his  son,  Harry 
Hotjpur. 

"Bat  the  more  original  characters  of  Hihrt  IV.  give 
yie  and  interest  to  all  that  hap^ns.  First  of  all  comes 
forth  Sir  John  Faistaff.  Antiquity  has  nothing  like 
"^  snd  the  world  will  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 
"^^  scene  in  which  yonng  Hal  ana  he  enact  a  sup- 
potod  explanation  between  the  Prince  and  his  father, 
u  rafficienUy  wonderful  for  its  effects  on  our  risibility, 


in  the  first  part  of  it;  but,  in  the  after  part,  when  the 
charming  cud  rogue  descends  from  the  part  of  Henry 
IV.,  and,  assuming  that  of  the  Prince,  beats  him,  evan 
there  he  raises  our  wonder  to  astonishment  The  man 
who  can  read  that  scene  without  '  measureless  content,* 
ought  to  lie  down  and  die  of  a  letharey'. 

''  No  vrords  can  do  justice  to  the  ancriminated  traits 
of  valorous  character  m  Prince  Henry,  in  Hotspur,  in 
Douglasp  and  in  Glendower.  The  first  arises  to  glory  out 
of  previous  habits  and  pursuits  that  wouki  have  extin* 
^lished  any  character  unpossessed  of  the  unquenohaUs 
Greek  fire  that  glowed  in  Henry  of  Agincourt,  and  be 
shines,  as  Homer  says  of  Diomede, '  like  a  star  that  had 
been  bathed  in  the  ocean.'  He  is  comparatively  wiser 
than  the  irascible  Hotspur,  and,  therefore,  more  jns^ 
successful  The  Scottish  Douglas  retreats  at  last,  but  It 
is  only  when  the  field  is  lost,  and  after  be  had  slain 
three  warriors,  who  were  the  semblances  of  the  Kin^. 
He  was  penonally  little  interested  in  the  fray — his 
reputation  oould  amxd  him  to  retreat  without  expense 
to  his  honour ;  and  therefore  he  shows,  after  prodigal 
valour,  a  discretioo  which  is  quite  as  nationally  charac- 
teristic as  his  courage.  Owen  Glendower  is  a  noble, 
wild  picture  of  the  heroic  Welsh  character;  brave, 
vain,  imaginative,  and  superstitious— he  vras  the  William 
Wallace  m  Wales,  and  his  vanity  and  superstition  may  be 
forgiven;  for  he  troubled  the  Enj^lish  till  they  believed 
him,  and  taught  him  to  believe  hunself,  a  ooiguror." 

"  The  deeply  wrought  Faistaff  employs  us  at  drawing 
conclusions  vrith  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  our  com- 
pany. He  has  puzz  W  those  most  whom  he  has  most 
delighted,  and  may  boast  of  having  made  our  rigid  mor- 
alist. Dr.  Johnson,  regret,  while  be  condemned  the  re- 
formed Bertram,  that  Falstafi^s  career  should  end  in 
disgrace.  Hazlittjoinsin  thisre^t;  and  of  both  him 
and  the  moralist  we  may  say,  vnth  Richaidson— '  But 
if  thery  will  allow  themsMves  to  examine  the  character, 
in  all  ita  parts,  they  will  perhaps  aeree  with  me,  that 
such  feeling  is  delusive,  and  arises  m>m  partial  views. 
They  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  say  they  are  deluded 
in  the  same  manner  with  Prince  Henry.  They  are 
amused,  and  conceive  an  improper  attachment  to  the 
means  of  their  pleasure  and  amusement'  Richardson, 
though,  professor-like,  somewhat  heavy  with  aphorisms, 
has  raorded  us  ffood  materials  for  thinking  and  aligning 
on  this  delightful  compound  of  various  and  harmonizea 
qualities;  but  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mornnn's 
*  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  Faistaff.' 
We  nave  no  single  disquisition  so  good  and  complete 
as  this :  and  as  many  may  not  possess  it,  who  regard 
Falstaff^s  disgrace  as  unmerited,  I  vrill  transcribe  a  pas- 
sage near  the  end : — *  But  whatever  we  may  be  told 
concerning  the  intention  of  Shakespeare  to  extend  this 
character  further,  there  ii  a  manifest  preparation,  near 
the  end  of  the  second  part  of  Hkm rt  IV .,  for  his  dis- 
grace :  the  disguise  is  taken  off,  and  he  begins  openly 
to  pander  to  the  excesses  of  the  Prince,  entitling  him- 
selr  to  the  character  afterwards  given  him.  of  bemg  the 
tutor  and  the  feeder  of  bis  riots.  *  I  will  fetch  off  (sa3rs 
he^  these  justices.  I  will  devise  matter  enough  out  of 
this  Shallow  to  keep  the  Prince  in  continual  laughter 
the  wearing  out  of  six  fashions.  If  the  young  dace  be 
a  bait  for  the  old  pike,'  speaking  with  reference  to  his 
own  designs  upon  Shallow, '  I  see  no  reason  in  the  law 
of  nature  but  I  msj  snap  at  him.'  This  is  showing  him- 
self abominably  dissolute:  the  laborious  arts  of  firaud, 
which  he  practices  on  Shallow  to  induce  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  create  dugu$t;  and  the  more,  as 
we  are  sensible  this  money  was  never  likely  to  be  paid 
baekf  as  we  are  told  that  vas,  of  which  the  travellers 
had  been  robbed.  It  is  true,  we  feel  no  pain  for  Shal- 
low, be  being  a  very  bad  character,  as  would  fully  ap> 
pear,  if  he  were  unfolded ;  but  Falstaff's  deliberation 
m  fraud  ii  not,  on  that  account,  more  excusable.  The 
event  of  the  old  king's  death  draws  him  out  almost  into 
detestation: — 'Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what 
office  thou  wilt  in  the  laud, — 'tis  thine.  I  am  Fortune's 
steward ;  let  us  take  any  man's  horses.    The  laws  of 
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England  are  at  my  commandment.  Uapfinr  are  they 
who  have  been  m^  friends ;  and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief- 
Juftice.'  After  this,  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  we  see 
poetic  joBtice  duly  executed  upon  him,  and  that  he  is 
finally  given  up  to  shame  and  dishonour.'  "^-Charles 
A.  BaowN. 


The  "Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff/'  above 
quoted,  was  written  b^  Maurice  Morgann,  whose  life 
was  spent  chiefly  in  <uplomatic  and  political  pursuits, 
and  wnose  name  is  connected  with  America,  by  havinff 
been  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
united  States,  and  by  his  being  afterwards  employed 
in  forming  the  colonial  governments  of  Canada.  The 
**EaBay"  was  first  printed  in  1777,  and  at  the  time 
attracted  universal  attention.  The  author  found  the 
fwpular  opinion  of  Falstaff  formed  upon  the  exajggera- 
tions  of  tne  stage  of  that  day,  consistmg  chiefly  m  fur- 
nishing food  for  merriment,  by  his  cowardice,  his  lies, 
and  his  disasters,  without  much  notion  of  his  wit  and 
talent.  In  refuting  this  injustice  to  the  author,  Morgann 
was  carried  to  an  opposite  extreme,  or  perhaps  inten- 
tionally indulged  in  an  amusibg  extravagance.  He 
considers  Shakespeare  as  having  found  the  ibols  and 
butts  of  the  stage  formed  from  the  coarse  and  cheap 
materials  of  mere  iblly,  with  a  dash  of  knavery ;  and 
resolving  **  to  furnish  a  richer  repast,  and  to  give  (in 
Falstaff )  to  one  eminent  bufibon  the  high  relish  of  wit, 
humour,'  birth,  dignity,  and  eaura^e.  On  this  last 
point  he  has  labourea  with  great  ingenuity,  but  cei^ 
taiiily  quite  inefiectnallj,  as  |»  establishing  the  &t 
knight's  military  reputation ;  while  he  as  certainly  pre- 
serves him  from  being  confounded  with  those  *'  tame 
cheaters,"  Pistol  and  rarolles.  His  cowardice  will  be 
found  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  selfish  "  discretion," 
and  the  absence  of,  or  rather  contempt  for,  the  higher 
feelings  and  motives  that  prompt  men  to  brave  danger, 
than  to  common  nervous  timidity.  Mackenzie,  in  the 
"  Lounger,"  has  well  remarked—'*  Thoujgh  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  a  paradoxical  critic  has  done,  and  ascribe 
valour  to  Falstaff;  yet,  if  his  cowardice  is  &irly  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  found  to  be  not  so  much  a  weakness  as 
a  principle.  In  his  very  cowardice  there  is  much  of  the 
Hagacity  I  have  remarked  in  him ;  he  has  the  sense  of 
danser,  but  not  the  discomposure  of  fear."  No  critic 
has  better  pointed  out  than  Mackenzie,  in  two  admirable 
papers  on  Falstaff,  in  the  "  Lounger,"  Uie  source  of  the 
enjoyment  afibrded  by  this  character,  as  founded  in  that 
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contrast  to  which  philosophy  has  traced  the  pleaaiinn 
we  derive  from  all  art,  and  here  carried  tfaroagboot,  ia 
'*  that  singular  combination  and  contrast,  which  the 
gross,  the  sensual,  and  the  brutish  mind  of  Ftiktaff  ex- 
hibits, when  joined  with  admirable  power  of  inventioo, 
of  wit,  and  of  humour."  He  closes  with  a  very  acote? 
and  striking  parallel,  suggesting  deep  moral  tmtb,  a» 
showing  how  slight  a  partition  divides  wickedness  in 
high  places  from  humble  roeuery.  Shakespeare,  Mac- 
kenzie suggests,  has,  in  Richara  III.,  drawn  a  tragk 
character  much  resembliuf  the  comic  one  of  Fabtaffl 
**  Both  are  men  of  the  woria ;  both  possess  that  wgacity 
and  understanding  which  is  fitted  for  its  purposes ;  bom 
despise  those  refined  feelings,  those  motives  of  delicacy, 
those  restraints  of  virtue,  which  might  obstroct  t^ 
course  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves.  Both  use 
the  weaknesses  of  others  as  skilful  players  at  a  game  do 
the  ignorance  of  their  opponents ;  tney  enjoy  the  advan- 
taj^  not  only  without  self-reproach,  but  with  the  pride 
ofsuperiority.  Richard  aspires  to  the  crown  of  Vn^^n^ 
because  Richard  is  wick^  and  ambitious:  Falstaff  k 
contented  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  Justice  Shallow's, 
because  he  is  only  luxurious  and  dissipated.  Richard 
courts  Lady  Anne  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  for  hi» 
purposes:  Falstafi*  makes  love  to  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mis. 
Paee,  for  his.  Richard  is  witty  like  FaliAafi*,  and  talk* 
of  nis  own  figure  with  the  same  sarcastic  indifference. 
Indeed,  so  much  does  Richard,  in  the  higher  walk  of 
villainy,  resemble  Falstaff  in  the  lower  region  of  roenery 
and  dissipation,  that  it  were  not  diflkult  to  show  m  the 
dialogue  of  the  two  characters,  however  dissimilar  ia 
situation,  many  passages  and  expressions  in  a  style  of 
remarkable  resemblance."— (Lowk^^,  No.  68.) 

Ulrici  {**  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art"^  finds,  after  bis 
peculiar  mode,  in  Falstaff,  a  sense  and  mtention,  much 
more  remote  from  common  apprehension  than  any 
English  commentator  has  suspected.  He  regards  the 
comic  scenes  of  these  plays  as  a  deep  satire  and  parody 
on  the  historical  scenes^Falstaff  beins  the  living  parody 
on  the  chivalry  of  the  age,  his  expedition  to  me  Gadn- 
hill  robbery  a  parody  on  the  civil  wars,  his  bragsart 
swaggering  a  pcuvdy  on  the  fiery  Hotspur,  his  uleot 
of  misrepresentation  a  satire  on  the  King,  and  his  whole 
deportment  in  the  second  part  **  a  happy  parody  upon 
the  common  cunning  and  low  intrigue  of  so^^fed  jpo- 
litical  wisdom,  whicn  forms  the  chief  motive  of  the  his- 
torical action  of  the  second  part ;  while  his  emplojrmeiit 
as  a  military  officer  is  a  satire  upon  the  fiist-«inking  im- 
portance ofthe  profession  of  war." 


H  ia  remarkable  among  iti  author'*  woiki,  ■*  being  the  only  one 

,  r  to  iMtioual  feeling,  and  derated  direcllj  and  eicliuivety  to  the 

wanlry'*  proud  recollectioiu  of  mililaiy  glorj.    It  ww  styled  in 

pubtitbed  io  the  sathur'*  lifetime,  a  "  chnmicle  history  i" — the 

what  we  ahootd  now  tenn  an  hiiiorical  dnma,  which  it  i*  in  the 

t  it  alao  in  the  veiy  higheel  form  of  thatclua  of  dramatic  art.    It 

om  mere  inventioD  in  incident,  attd  Kairel;  in  character.    Iti 

In  and  circuQutiiacea,  u  purely  biatoricsl ;  iti  iaterett.  the  excite- 

DSDli  which  it  aroiues,  or  to  which  it  appeala,  are  all  public  and 

>  cofaiic  cbarsctpn,  by  which  the  giaver  bJatOiy  a  relieved  and 

f  ihoee  of  Dnr  old  BcqiuiotBiice  of  FalitafTi  retaioera,  reproduced 

plays,  at  well  aa  the  Scotch  and  Welih  captains,  and  the  blunt, 

te,  are  almoat  ■*  much  historical  ■■  the  more  dignified  peno)ia|[es 

or  the  scene ;  niiee  they  tnake  up  ibe  lively  portniture  of  sncb  an  uiny  as  Han7  of  Monmouth  must  have  led. 

Bat  the  naked  history  i«  in  itnlf  a  splendid  tale  of  gkiry  and  valour  i  while  the  "wariike  Hariy,"  far  w  he  actu- 

■lly  was  from  the  ideal  model  of  a  truly  wiw:  and  good  ruler,  such  as  would  be  framed  by  calm  and  enlightened 

pbiloaophy,  had  all  the  brilliant  and  popular  qualities  that  chivalric  romance  and  e|no  poetry  have  laviihed  on  the 

heroes  of  their  invenlioQ — youth,  valour,  genius,  geoerueily,  cuurtEiy,  frank  afTabilily,  combined  with  that  religiuui 

ppirit  so  rare,  and  at  once  »  touching  end  so  graceful  io  the  aucceasful  soldier.     To  the  stage«9ect  of  such  a  story, 

made  bmiliar  in  all  its  detail*  to  the  Englishmen  of  former  time*  by  fond  and  proud  tradition,  as  it  has  been  to 

later  generatioiu  by  the  Poet's  genius,  he  saw  that  dramatic  art  could  add  nolhing  by  the  invention  of  new  inci- 

ilpots,  or  the  introduction  of  the  emotions  and  passions  of  domr^stic  life. 

His  aim  seems,  therefore — especially  in  the  play  as  we  now  read  it.  in  its  more  perfect  form — to  raise  the  plain 
"  chronicle  histiiry"  In  an  epic  elevationi  and  to  present  in  his  scenes  the  story  of  Aginconrt  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  Homer  told  the  tale  of  Troy.  I  do  not  aancrt  that  Homer  was  immediately  in  the  Poet's  thoughts,  nor  ia 
itevidemt  whether,  when  Hsu  hi  V.  was  written,  be  bad  read  hi*  friend  Chapman's  translation  of  the  first  seven 
Inoki  of  the  Iliad,  which  hod  been  published  a  little  before.  The  resemblance  is  merely  in  the  general  spirit 
•>f  his  "swelling  scene."  With  "a  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act"  like  Homer,  he  invokes  "a  mass  of  fire," 
snd  make*  hi*  hero,  like  Achilles,  "aunme  the  port  of  Mara."  He  dwells  sometime*  no  details,  prosaic  in 
tbemselves,  (mch  as  the  ground  of  Henry's  claim  to  the  French  crewu,)  in  the  same  manner  that  Homer  does 
on  the  pedigree*  or  topi^rapby  of  Greece,  and  wtlb  the  same  elTcct ;  knowing  that,  nnpoetical  a*  they  were, 
ibay  were  yet  fiill  of  interest  to  his  coantrymon.  The  animated  history  is  relieved  and  elevated  by  frequent 
hursts  of  lofij  poetry — sometime*  of  solemn  reflection,  *uch  a*  the  King's  meditation  on  the  dread  retpoosibililie* 
of  power,  and  the  worthleMneM  of  the  "  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony  of  greatnesa ;"  or  Burgundy's  wise  teachings 
isi  the  Uesung*  of  peace,  that  "  dear  nnrse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  Joyful  births ;"  and  eometimes  of  fiery  declama- 
tion, arousing  the  audience,  and  almost  the  readers,  to  jom  in  the  battle-cry  of  "  Ood  lor  Harry,  England,  and  8t 
George."  The  several  choruses,  skilfully  inserted  to  avoid  that  shock  to  dramatic  iUoiioa,  likely  to  result  from 
the  sadden  and  large  chasm*  in  the  unit]'  of  time  hih]  place,  become  in  thenuelve*  a  series  of  brief  lyrical  poems; 
^,  tboogh  BUI  lyrical  in  metre,  they  are  strictly  so  in  spirit,  crowded  with  a  quick  succession  of  rapidly-passing 
brilliant  acenes,  majestic  images,  glowing  thoughts,  and  kindling  words.  With  all  this,  and  with  the  amusing 
"fleet  of  (be  comic  scenes.  Ibis  drama  seems  to  me,  for  its  purpose,  nearly  perfect.  Yet  nniversal  opinion  ha* 
lanked  it  as  one  of  it*  anlhor's  (econd-rale  works — and  rightly  *o,  as  compared  with  a  higher  standard  than  that 
which  he  proposed  to  himself.  Under  the  shadow  of  Leir  or  MiCBiTH,lbisbrilliant  drama  becomes  faint  and  dim. 
But  this  arises  from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  subject,  not  from  thai  of  the  poetical  execution.  It  is  addressed 
Io  the  national  (eeling  of  Englishmen,  and  comes  home  less  directly  to  the  breasts  of  men  as  men.  It  awakens 
ibe  public  and  boxia  feeling  of  a  great  nation — a  feeling  loud  and  eiciting  when  aroused,  bnt  how  teas  deep  or 
pvneral  than  that  of  strong  sympathy  with  personal  passion,  enjoyment,  and  sufiering; 

Trying  the  piece  by  the  Johnsonian  rule  "  of  doing  Iwiit  what  many  have  tried  to  do  well,"  it  i*  without  a  rival. 
Tragedies,  comedies,  and  melodramas  without  number  have  been  produced,  daring  the  last  two  centuries,  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  (  America  may  add  to  the  list,},  all  aiming  at  the  some  effect  of  a  national  patriotic 
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drama.  They  are  all  failures,  as  to  taking  any  abiding  place  in  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  few 
historical  dramas  which,  like  the  admirable  **  WaUentshen"  of  Schiller,  might  be  considered  as  exceptions,  are  so 
because,  though  historical  in  then*  subject,  they  belong  to  a  different  and  higher  class,  engrafting  on  some  story  of 
national  interest  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  passion  of  pure  tragedy. 

In  this  play  the  effect  is  produced  with  such  directness  and  completeness,  and  so  little  apparent  loss  of  po'wer, 
(if  we  may  apply  the  terms  of  mechanical  science  to  the  drama,)  that  it  would  naturally  seem  to  have  poured 
forth  continuously  and  rapidly  from  the  author's  mind,  when  once  raised  and  warmed  by  the  glow  of  poetic  com- 
position in  the  choruses,  or  of  the  speeches  of  its  heroes.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  here  that  fervid  rapidity 
of  thought  and  pervading  unity  of  passion  or  sentiment,  which  show  us  in  many  of  his  plays,  as  in  Othello  and 
Macbeth,  that,  whatever  minor  improvement  might  have  been  subsequently  added  to  the  play,  the  whole  work 
was  substantially  "  struck  out  at  a  heat,"  and  came  at  once  warm  from  the  Poet's  mind,  with  the  very  form  and 
pressure  it  was  destined  to  bear.  Nevertheless  Hknrt  V.  has,  as  little  as  possible,  the  indications  of  being  any 
thing  else  than  the  unlaboured  effusion  of  a  mind  familiar  with  all  the  materials  of  his  subject,  and  throwing  them 
with  rapid  facility  into  their  present  dramatic  form.  Yet  this  was  not  the  case,  as  I  was  surprised  to  find,  whm 
the  duties  of  an  editor  led  me,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  text,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
old  editions.  The  literary  history  of  this  play,  as  shown  by  the  collation  of  those  old  editions,  is  exceedingly 
curious,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  Shakespeare's  modes  of  composition.  It  was  first 
published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  in  the  same  year  with  the  second  part  of  Hbnrt  IV.,  and  bore  this  title:  "  The 
Cronicle  History  of  Henry  the  fift,  With  his  battell  fought  at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Togither  with  Auntient 
Pistoll.  As  it  hath  bene  sundry  times  played  by  the  Right  honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  Loo- 
don  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede  &  Co.  And  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  in  Carter  Lane,  next  the  Powle  head. 
1600.  4to.  27  leaves."  It  was  afterwards  twice  reprinted,  during  the  author's  life,  (in  1602  and  1608,)  bat 
always  without  his  name.  These  editions  do  not  differ  from  the  first,  and  the  play,  in  the  form  it  bears  in  these 
very  scarce  old  editions,  has  been  made  accessible  to  the  world,  by  being  reprinted  with  precise  aocoracj  in 
Stevens's  collection  of  "  the  Twenty  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  as  originally  printed  in  quarto. 

The  reader  will  there  find  a  short  play,  containing  the  story,  incidents,  and  whole  action  of  the  present  Hcnrt 
v.,  with  all  its  characters  and  much  of  the  present  dialogue, — indeed  all  of  it  that  is  necessary  for  the  story.  It  is 
comprised  in  about  eighteen  hundred  lines.  Henrt  V.,  as  printed  in  the  folio  collection,  has  about  three  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  lines;  and  the  additions  contain,  besides  large  expansions  of  the  speeches  and  dialogue,  the 
prologue  with  all  the  choruses,  Henry's  speech  before  Harfleur,  his  meditation  after  his  conversation  with  William, 
{"  Upon  the  king,"  etc.,)  Burgundy's  fine  description  of  the  evils  of  wars,  in  short,  much  of  the  higher  poetry  of 
the  piece  and  almost  all  of  its  grave  meditative  morality.  Some  of  the  commentators  say  that  this  earlier  drama, 
the  mere  skeleton  of  the  present  play,  appears  thus  because  it  was  a  pirated  edition,  printed  from  an  imperfect 
copy,  "  hastily  made  up  from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre  during  the  performance,  subsequently  patched  together.** — 
(Collier.) 

The  old  editions,  it  is  true,  are  very  carelessly  printed,  afler  the  manner  of  the  slovenly  typography  of  most  of 
the  lighter  literature  of  that  day.  They  omit  and  mistake  words,  turn  prose  into  verse,  and,  what  is  worse,  make 
bad  verse  out  of  prose.  But  the  comparison  of  the  shorter  with  the  fuller  play,  shows  the  insertion  of  large  parts, 
no  trace  of  which  is  found  in  the  first ;  and  in  many  passages,  too  metrically  correct  and  weU  escpresaed  in  the 
shorter  form,  to  have  been  an  accidental  abridgement,  there  is  an  entire  re-construction  of  the  lines,  with  added 
thoughts,  improved  epithets,  in  short,  all  of  those  kinds  of  alterations  that  indicate  the  author's  own  careful  revisal. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  The  author  of  Henrt  IV.  had  hastened  to  follow  up  hb  dramatic  success,  by  contin. 
uing  the  story,  as  he  had  promised  in  his  epilogue  to  the  last  play.  He  produced  a  spirited  and  successful  **  chrom 
cle  drama,"  enriching  the  story  with  his  old  friends  Pistol  and  Nym,  with  some  new  military  comic  personages. 
But  he  saw  that  his  play  was  worthy  of  more  magnificent  decoration,  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had  not  done 
justice  to  his  &vourite  hero.  The  play  was  then  re-written  for  the  stage,  and  the  enlarged  copy  carefully  kept  flar 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  theatrical  owners,  until  it  appeared  a(W  the  author's  death  in  the  folio.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  while  the  change  otherwise  consists  mainly  in  the  poetic  splendour  that  has  thus  been  poured  orer 
the  spirited  action  of  the  original  drafl,  the  only  variation  of  character  is  that  of  the  higher  and  graver  tone  of 
moral  feeling  given  to  his  royal  soldier.  There  is  no  positive  evidence,  as  to  the  time  when  this  revision  took 
place.  If  the  allusion  in  the  chorus  to  act  v.,  {"  Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress,")  be,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  return  from  Ireland,  it  would  place  the  date  in  1599,  and  show  that 
the  author  brought  out  a  hasty  sketch  of  his  play,  suflScient  for  stage  effect,  immediately  after  the  two  parts  of 
Henrt  IV.,  and  that  it  -was  enlarged  and  enriched  soon  after,  while  the  subject  was  yet  fresh  and  warm  in  hn 
mind.  The  perfect  unity  and  continuity  of  the  whole  play,  without  any  of  those  marked  contrasts  of  style  4tat 
are  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  some  other  plays,  correspond  with  this  suggestion.  Collier,  however,  thmks 
that  the  choruses  might  have  been  in  the  original  piece,  though  omitted  in  the  early  and  pirated  edition,  and  that 
the  revision  was  probably  some  years  later,  in  1605,  when  the  play  was  represented  at  court.  However  this  may 
be,  of  the  fiict  of  a  very  thorough  revision  and  large  additions,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubL  It  is  indeed 
fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Collier,  though  he  attributes  a  larger  share  of  the  differences  between  the  two  editions  to 
tiie  accidental  omissions  of  a  transcriber,  than  seem  to  me  probable. 

The  more  considerable  variations  of  the  text,  and  especially  the  enlargements,  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  The 
text  is  generally  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Where  that  of  the  present  edition  differs  from  the  common  text  of  SteTeos 
or  Malone,  it  is  mainly  from  adherence  to  the  revised  folio  text,  without  attempting  to  compound  the  two  forms 
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of  the  play.    In  two  or  three  placet  the  quartos  have  been  found  useful  in  suggesting  the  probable  correction  ol 
typographical  errors  in  the  folio. 

COSTUME. 

The  follo<ring  curious  notices  on  the  civil  and  military  costume  of  Henry  V.'s  reign,  are  selected  from  Mr. 
Planch6*s  articles  on  this  subject,  referring  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  out  his  authorities  more  fully,  to  the 
Pictorial  Shakes pk are.  They  are  valuable  as  items  of  the  history  of  manners,  independently  of  their  use  for 
artistic  purposes.  The  notice  of  the  alternations  of  the  fashions  in  the  bearded  and  smooth-shaved  fiice,  may  serve 
to  prepare  the  bearded  and  moustachoed  younger  generation  of  the  present  day,  for  the  laughter  or  the  veneration 
of  their  closely  shaved  grandsons,  when  fashions  come  round  in  another  half  century : — 

"  The  sreat  characteristic  of  this  reign  is  the  close-cropping  of  the  hair  round  above  the  ears,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  fashion  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  equally  close-shaving  of  the  chin.  Beards  being  worn  only  by  aged 
personages,  and  mustachoes  but  rarely,  even  by  military  men :  the  king  is  always  represented  without  them. 

**  The  armour  of  this  period  was  completely  of  plate.  Even  the  camiail,  or  chain  neck-piece,  was  superseded  or 
covered  by  the  gorget,  or  hausMe  eol  of  steel. 

^  The  jupon,  with  its  military  girdle,  and  the  loose  snrcoat  of  arms,  were  both  occasionally  worn ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  furnished  with  long  hanging  sleeves,  indented  at  the  edges  like  those  of  the  robes.  Two  circular 
or  shield'«haped  plates,  called  pallettes,  were  sometimes  &stened  in  front  by  aiguillettes,  so  as  to  protect  the  arm- 
pits. St.  Remy,  a  writer  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  describes  Henry,  at  break  of  day,  hearing 
mass  in  all  his  armour,  excepting  that  for  his  head  and  his  cote  d^armest  (i.  e.  emblazoned  surcoat  or  jupon.)  After 
mass  had  been  said,  they  brought  him  the  armour  for  his  head,  which  was  a  very  handsome  bascinet  a  barriered 
(query,  baviere^)  upon  which  he  had  a  very  rich  crown  of  gold,  (a  description  ana  valuation  of  */a  Couronne  d^Or 
pur  le  B€tcinet*  garnished  with  rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls,  to  the  amount  of  £679  5«.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,)  circled  like  an  imperial  crown.  Henry  IV.  is  said,  by  Froissart,  to  have  been  crowned  with  a  dia- 
dem *  archM  en  eroix,* 

"  Elmham,  another  contemporary  historian,  says,  *  Now  the  king  was  clad  in  secure  and  very  bright  armour:  he 
wore,  also,  on  his  head,  a  helmet,  with  a  large  splendid  crest,  and  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels ;  and,  on  his  body, 
a  snrcoat  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  from  which  a  celestial  splendour  issued ;  on  the  one  side,  from 
three  golden  flowers,  planted  m  an  azure  field,  (Henry  V.  altered  the  arms  of  France,  in  the  English  shield,  from 
terns  mfieur»-de4y$  to  three  fieun-de-lySf  Charles  VI.  of  Franco  having  done  so  previously ;)  on  the  other,  from 
three  golden  leopards  sporting  in  a  ruby  field.*  By  a  large  splendid  crest  may  be  meant,  either  the  royal  heraldic 
cre«t  ot  England,  the  lion  passant  guardantt  or  a  magnificent  plume  of  feathers, — that  elegant  and  chivalric  deco- 
ration, for  the  first  time  after  the  conquest,  appearing  in  this  reign.  Jt  was  called  the  panache^  and  knights  are 
■aid  to  have  worn  three  or  more  feathers,  esquires  only  one ;  but  we  have  no  positive  authority  for  the  latter  ashcrr- 
tion,  and  the  number  would  seem  to  have  been  a  matter  of  fancj.  Robert  Chamberlayne,  the  king's  esquire,  is 
represented  with  two  feathers  issuing  from  the  apex  of  the  bascmet.  He  wears  an  embroidered  jupon  imd  the 
muttary  belt.  The  crown  round  Henry'a  basciuet  was  twice  struck  and  injured  by  the  blows  of  nis  enemies. 
The  Duke  of  Alen^on  struck  off  part  of  it  with  his  battle-axe ;  and  one  of  the  points  or  flowers  was  cut  off  by  a 
French  esquire,  who,  with  seventeen  others,  swore  to  perform  some  such  feat,  or  perish. 

"  The  English  archers  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  were,  for  the  most  part,  (according  to  Monstrelet,)  without 
armour,  and  in  jackets,  with  their  hose  loose,  and  hatchets,  or  swords,  hanging  to  their  girdles.  Some,  indeed, 
were  barefooted,  and  without  hats,  or  caps ;  and,  St.  Remy  says,  they  were  dressed  in  pourpoinist  (stitched  or 
quilted  jackets;)  and  adds,  that  some  wore  caps  of  boiled  leather,  (the  fiunous  euir  bouiUi,)  or  of  wicker-work, 
crossed  over  wiu  iron.  In  the  army  of  Henry  V.  at  Rouen,  there  were  several  bodies  of  Irish,  of  whom  (says 
Monstrelet)  the  greatest  part  had  one  leg  and  foot  quite  naked.  They  were  armed  with  targets,  short  javelins,  and 
a  strange  sort  of  knife,  (tne  skein.) 

*'  The  French  men-at-arms,  engaged  at  A^court,  are  described  as  being  armed  in  long  coats  of  steel,  reaching 
to  their  knees — the  taees  introduced  at  this  period, — ^below  which  was  armour  for  their  legs,  and  above,  white 
harness  (i.  e.  armour  of  polished  plate,  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  mail,)  and  bascinets  with  camails,  (chain 
neck-pieces.) 

**  The  banners  borne  in  the  English  army,  besides  those  of  the  king  and  the  principal  leaders,  were,  as  usual, 
those  of  St.  George,  St.  Edward,  and  the  Trinity. 

"  The  French,  in  addition  to  the  royal  and  knightly  banners,  displayed  the  oriflamme,  which  was  of  bright  scarlet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  terminating  in  several  swallow  tails. 

'*  The  female  costume  of  this  period  was  disfigured  by  a  most  extravagantly  high  and  prqecting  homed  head- 
dress. The  rest  of  the  habit  was  rather  graceful  than  otherwise;  consisting,  in  general,  of'^a  long  and  full  robe 
confined  by  a  rich  girdle,  high  in  the  neck,  the  waist  moderately  short,  and  the  sleeves  like  those  of  the  men, 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  and  escallopped  at  the  edges. 

'*  Isabelle  of  Bavaria  (mother  of  Queen  Katharine)  is  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  in  the  French  Royal 
Library,  wearing  the  high,  heart-shaped  head-dress,  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  but,  pro- 
bably, worn  earlier  in  France.  There  are  several  other  portraits  of  her  in  the  steeple  head-dresSf  a  still  later 
&ihion,  contemporary  in  England  with  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.'* 
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O.  fur  A  muio  of  Hre.  that  nrould  ascend 

The  brightust  heaven  of  invention '. 

K  kingdum  for  a  sts^,  princes  to  act. 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  Hceoe ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 

Asaame  the  port  of  Msrs ;  npd  at  his  heels, 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  unraised  spirit  that  hath  dar'd. 
On  this  unworthy  scoAbld,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object ;  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  Fmnce  T  or  may  wo  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  veiy  casques, 
Tbat  did  aifright  the  nir  at  Agincourt  T 
O,  pardon !  since  a  crookftd  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  cipher*  to  this  great  acconipl. 


On  your  imaginaiy  forces  work. 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  wnlls 

Are  now  confln'd  two  mightj  monarchies, 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  H  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  yon  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoots  i'  the  receivini;  earth ; 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  miut  deck  our 

kings, 
Carry  them  here  tod  there,  jumping  o'er  times. 
Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  supply. 
Admit  mo  chorus  to  this  history; 
Who,  prologue -I  ike,  your  bumble  patience  pr*y, 
Oently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  plsy. 


SiKsr.  I. — London.     An    Ante-elutmher   in 

King's  Palace. 
Enter  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterburt,  and  Bi 
o/Elt. 
Cant.  My  lord,  I'll  t«Il  you,  that  self  bill  is  ui 
Which  in  th'  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's  r 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  o^DBt  us  pass'd, 
But  that  the  scambliQg  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  queatioo. 

Ely.  But  how,  ray  lord,  (ball  we  restet  it  ni 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  oD.    If  itpaasagains 

Wc-  lose  the  better  half  of  o 


For  all  the  temporal  hnds,  which  meo  devout 
By  teatnraoDt  have  ^ven  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  ralued  thus.— 
As  much  aa  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  enquires: 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied : 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.    Thus  runs  the  bill 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  Oiitik  the  cup  and  tH 
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Ely.  But  what  preventioD  ? 
Cant.  The  king  is  fb]!  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 
El  J.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 
Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promisM  it  not. 
The  breath  do  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem*d  to  die  too  :  yea,  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp*d  th*  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
T*  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood, 
With  such  a  heady  currance  scouring  &ults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-neaded  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 
Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

CarU.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study  : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render*d  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 
His  companies  unletterM,  rude,  and  shallow : 
His  hours  fill*d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.    The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best. 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wikiness ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fiistest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  &culty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  coas'd, 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely,  But,  my  good  k)rd, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  of  no  ? 

Cant.  .    He  seems  indifferent. 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  th*  exhibitors  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty,—^ 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large, 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 
Ely.   How  did  thb  offer  seem  received,   my 

lord? 
Cant,  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv*d,  his  grace  would  &in  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages 


Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
DerivM  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  th*  impediment  that  broke  this 
off? 

Cant,  The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Craved  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  b  come, 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o*cIock  ? 

Ely,  It  is. 

Cant,  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy. 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  ril  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  thf 

Same. 

Enter  King  Hen rt,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canter- 
bury? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 
K,  Hen,  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

West,  Shall  we  call  in  th'  ambassador,  my  liege  .' 
K,  Hen,  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be  re- 
solv'd. 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburt,  and  Bishop 

of  Elt. 

Cant,  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  sacred 
throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen,  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed. 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Saliaue,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  &shion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul. 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fell  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  sword.s 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord. 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washM, 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant,  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign,  and 
you  peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services, 
To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  pn^uce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  n^  succedant^ 
**  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land." 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze, 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar : 
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Yet  tbeir  own  nuthors  feilhfully  affirm, 

That  the  land  Saiique  ia  in  Germnny, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe; 

Where   Charles   the    great,  having  sabdued   the 

SaxnoB. 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdaia  the  Gernuu  women 
For  Mime  dbhonest  mannen  of  their  life, 
EsLabliah'd  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Saiique  land  : 
Which  Sniiqua,  as  I  said,  'tnixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meisen. 
Then  doth  il  well  appear,  the  Sntiqne  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France  ; 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Saliqne  tnnd 
Until  four  hundred  one  end  twenty  years 
Atler  defunction  of  king  Pharaniond, 
Idly  Buppos'd  ^e  founder  of  this  law ; 
Who  died  within  the  yanr  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six,  and  Charles  the  great 
Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Keyond  the  river  Sala  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.    Besides,  their  writers  say. 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Cfailderick, 
Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Cloih air. 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France- 
Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurp'd  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  beir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 
To  tine  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth. 
Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 
12 


Convay'd  litmself  as  th'  heir  to  the  lady  Linprr. 
Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  great.     Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth. 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 
Coukl  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermeugnre, 
Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorwo : 
By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  gmi 
Was  re-united  to  the  crowu  of  France. 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day, 
Howbeit  they  would  bold  up  this  Saiique  law. 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  femalp : 
And  rather  chcKise  to  hide  them  in  n  net. 
Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I  witii  right  and  conscience  make 
this  claim  ? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sorereigD: 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  it  b  writ. 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  k>rd, 
Stand  for  your  own;  unwind  your  bk>ody  flag: 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  anceslora: 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  wmh. 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  wariike  spirir. 
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And  your  great  aocIe*s,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  playM  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
Wliiles  his  roost  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion^s  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English !  that  coukl  enteitain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  i>  ranee. 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 

£ly.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them, 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  fin*  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings,  and  monarehs  of  the 
earth. 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 
As  did  the  former  Iwns  of  your  blood. 

West,  They  know,  your  grace  hath  cause,  and 
means,  and  mi^t : 
So  hath  your  highness : — ^never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more,  loyal  subjects. 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right: 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spirituality 
Will  raise  3rour  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.    We  must  not  only  arm  t'  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot;  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

CanL  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us : 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfiither 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfumishM  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fiilness  of  his  force ; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  ^England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  th*  ill  neighbourhood. 

Canl.  She  hath  been  then  more  fearM  than 
harmM,  my  liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself: 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings. 
And  make  their  chronicle  as  rich  with  prabe. 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true, — 
**  If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin :" 
For  once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel,  Scot, 


Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  ^tay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  orushM  necessity. 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
Th'  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  k}w,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music. 

Cant.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functbns. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees. 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom : 
They  have  a  king,  and  ofilicers  of  sorts ; 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home. 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad. 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  '^ 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey^ 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate. 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o>r  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  thU  infer,— 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously ; 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  oiie  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.     Therefore,  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  tht^ 
Dauphin.  {Exit  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resoWd :  ana,  by  Grod's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we'll  sit. 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery. 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms, 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 
Amb.  May't  please  your  majesty,  to  give  us  leave 
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Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sfMriDgly  show  you  far  olT, 
The  Dauphin's  meaoiDg,  nnd  our  embassy  ? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Chnstiao  king, 
[Fnto  vrhosB  gracD  ourjmssion  U  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fettnr'd  in  our  prisons; 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphiu's  miud. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  clalni  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  thinl. 
Id  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
.Says,  ihnt  jou  SHvour  too  much  of  your  youth. 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  Frnoce 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treasure;  nnd,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  yon,  lot  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  die  Dauphin  spealis. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

Kxe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Wo  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  plea- 

His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  tbank  you  for  ; 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  Uieae  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
.Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell   him,  he   hath  made   a  match  with  such   a 

wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.     And  we  understand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seal  of  England, 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence;  as  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
Hut  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state; 


Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness. 
When  1  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  msjeaty, 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  woriiing.days, 
Kut  1  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  1  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
'  Yea.  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  un. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  bit 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;  and  his  sonl 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeancr 
That  shall   fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thoussal 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dead  husbands: 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 
And  some  are  yet  ungotton,  and  unborn. 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scom. 
Dut  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 
To  veoge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  toll  the  DanjiJiiD. 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.— 
Convey  them  with  wTe  conduct — Fare  yon  well. 
[Exeunt  Ambauadon 

Rie.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Htn.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  alii. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furthemnce  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France. 
Save  those  to  God.  that  run  before  our  bunoRM. 
Therefore.  let  our  proportions  for  these  wan 
Be  soon  collected,  end  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  fbr,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  &ir  action  may  on  foot  be  broughL 

[Em¥»i. 


Chor.  Now  al)  the  jouth  of  Englnod  are  on  fire, 
And  ailken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
now  tfarire  the  armourerH,  and  honour's  thought 
lUipM  solely  in  the  breast  of  erery  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Fdlowia^  the  mirror  of  all  Christtau  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries: 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
Aod  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coroneta, 
Promii'd  lo  Harry,  and  his  followera. 
rile  French,  advis'd  by  good  tatelligenco 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shslie  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
S«ek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
0  England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
what  mjght'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
"Brs  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
Bnt  lee  thy  fault '.     France  hath  ia  thee  found  ont 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 


With  treacherous  crowns ;  and  three  corrupted  men. 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham,  RDd  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France.  [O  guilt,  indeed .') 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France  ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 
[f  hell  and  treason  hold  uieir  promises, 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  .Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest 
The'  abuse  of  distance:  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed 
The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  [nust  you  sit, 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  see« 
To  give  you  gentle  puss ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We'll  not  otTend  one  stomnch  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  SauthainptoD  da  we  shift  our  scene.     [Exil. 
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yet  I 


tber 
B. 

frienus,  BDu  W8 II  DB  ail  inree  sworn  Druuiuni  ui 
Frnnce :  let  it  be  bo,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  'Faith,  1  will  live  bo  bog  aa  I  may.  thnt's 
Ifae  certain  o(  it :  and  when  1  cnnnot  lire  any  lon- 
ger, I  vritl  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the 
i-endezvous  of  It. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong. 
for  you  were  troth-pligbt  to  her. 

JVym.  1  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  mny : 
men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  IhroHts 
nbout  them  at  that  time,  and  some  sny  knives  have 
edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be 
H  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod.     Toere 


"  Well,  I  c. 


>t  teU. 


Enter  PiaTOL,  and  Mrt.  QuiCKLT. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife. 
— Good  corpora],  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine 
host  Pist«l  1 

PUt.  Base  tilie,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now.  by  this  hand  1  swenr,  I  acorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shnll  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No.  by  my  troth,  not  long:  for  we  can- 
not lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentle- 
women, tliat  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  ibeir  nee- 
dles, but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house 
straight. — [NtM  draws  hia  stoord.]  O  well-a-dny. 
lady!  if  he  be  not  drawn  now ! — we  shall  see  wil- 
ful adultery  and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant — good  corpora],  olTer  no- 
thing here. 

Nym.  Pish! 

Pitt.  Pish  for  thee.  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick- 
Ksred  cur  of  Iceland ! 

Quick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour, 
and  put  up  your  sword. 

Nytn.  Will  you  ahog  off?   I  would  have  you  solus. 
[Shtalhing  his  tieord. 

Pi»t.  Soivs,  egregious  dog  !     O  viper  vile ! 
The  tolut  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 


The  solui  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 

And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea.  in  thy  maw,  pcrdj; 

And.  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth! 

I  do  retort  the  aotus  in  thy  Iwwels : 

For  1  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 

And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason;  you  cannot  conjurr 
me.  I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  iDdiAnreoily 
well.  If  you  grow  foul  with  me.  Pistol,  I  will 
scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  mtfy.  in  fair  teniis: 
if  you  would  walk  olf.  I  would  prick  your  gnts  a 
little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may ;  and  that's  the  ho- 
mour  of  it. 

Fist.  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  nigbi! 
The  grave  dotb  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near: 
Therefore  extwte.  [Pistol  and  tiru  draw- 

Bard.  Hear  me;  hear  me  what  I  say  : — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I'll  nm  him  up  to  the  hilts, 
as  I  am  a  soldier.  [^Draics- 

Piat,  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fiiry  sliall  abite- 
Give  me  thy  list,  thy  fore-fi>ot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  1  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other, 
in  fair  terms :  tliat  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.   Coupe  le  gorge,  that's  the  word  ? — I  My 
thee  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  gel  T 
No  :  to  the  spital  go. 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind. 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse: 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she;  and — fauta,  there's  enough. 

Elder  [ht  Boy. 
Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  mv 
master,  and  your  hosteas.^He  b  very  sick,  snil 
would  to  bed.— Good  Bardolph.  put  thy  fece  be- 
tween his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  wannini- 
pan  :  '&itfa,  he's  veiy  ill. 
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Bard,  Away,  you  rogae. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he*n  yield  the  crow  a  pad- 
ding one  of  these  days :  the  king  has  killed  his 
heart. — Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quicklt  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends? 
We  must  to  France  together.  Why,  the  devil, 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's 
throats? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o^erswell,  and  fiends  for  food 
howl  on ! 

iV^.  You*ll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

PisL  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

iV^fii.  That  now  I  will  have ;  that*s  the  humour 
of  it. 

Put.  As  manhood  shall  compound.    Push  home. 

[Draws, 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  ril  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  Mrill. 

Put.   Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have 
their  course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends, 
be  friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies 
with  me  too.    Pr*ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  I 

PuL  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  Kquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee« 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
I*U  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me. — 
la  not  this  just  ?  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nynu  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  come  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so 
shaked  of  a  burning  ouotidian  tertian,  that  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come  to 
him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  firacted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king ;  but  it  must  be  as 
it  may :  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

PisL  Iiot  us  condole  the  knight,  for  lambkins  we 
will  live.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  1 1. — Southampton.    A  Council- Chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  Clod,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these 

traitors. 
E^e.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
selves. 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat. 
Crowned  with  fiiith,  and  constant  \oytL\ty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nav,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  dull'd  and  cloy*d  with  gracious  &• 

▼ours; 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  I 
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Trumpets  sound.     Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Gret,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  &ir,  and  we  will 
aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Mar- 
sham, — 
And  vou,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 
Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his 

best 
K.  Hen.  1  doubt  not  that:  since  we  are  well 
persuaded. 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  &ir  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd. 
Than  is  your  majesty :  there's  not,  I  think,  a  sub- 
ject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 
Grey.  True :  those  that  were  your  fiither's  ene- 
mies. 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness. 
And  shall  forget  the  ofllice  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider. 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign;  lest  example 
Breed  by  his  sufferance  more  of  such  a  kind. 
K.  Hen.  O !  let  us  yet  be  mercifuL 
Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too^ 
Orey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give 
him  life 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 
K.  Hen.  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of 
me 
Are  heavy  orisons  Against  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall   not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our 

eye. 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  di- 
gested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We'll  yet  enlace  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their 

dear  care, 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have  him  punish'd.    And  now  to  our  French 

causes: 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  I 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 
Chey.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 
K.  Men.   Then,  Richard,   earl  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  yours ; — 
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There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham : — and,  sir 

knight, 
Grey  of  Northnmberlanil,  thb  same  is  yours : — 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men ! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — lookye,  how  they  change: 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you 

there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chasM  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fiiult. 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 
Crrey,  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 
K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but 
late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kill*d : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters !    My  lord  of  Cambridge 

here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — But  O ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord   Scroop?    thou 

cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  ray  counsels, 
That  knew*st  the  very  bottom  of  ray  soul. 
That  almost  might*st  have  coinM  me  into  gold, 
Would*st  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use. 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger?  *tis  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  oflf  as  gross 
As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either^s  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause. 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 
That  wrought  upon  tJiee  so  preposterously. 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  bell  for  excellence. 
And  oSier  devib,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With   patches,   colours,   and   with   forms,   being 

fetchM 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety : 
But  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up. 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  should*st  do  trea- 
son. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  guUM  thee  thus. 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  me  whole  world, 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 
And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 
O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
^he  sweetness  of  affiance !     Show  men  dutiful? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
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Why,  so  didst  thou :  come  they  of  noble  &mily  f 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood; 
Grarn'ish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement; 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither ! 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem; 
And  thus  thy  fiill  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued, 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee, 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open : 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law. 
And  Qod  acquit  them  of  their  practices! 

Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  oaim* 
of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  lord  Scroop,  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  Qod  justly  hath  discorerU 
And  I  repent  my  &ult  more  than  my  death; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the   gold   of  France  did  not 
seduce. 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice. 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize. 
My  feult,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereigo. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  iu  his  mercy!    He«r 

your  sentence. 

You  have  conspir*d  against  our  royal  person, 

Join*d  with  an  enemy  proclaim*d,  and  from  bi^^ 

coffers 

ReceivM  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 

Wherein   you    would    have    sold   your   king  ti» 

slaughter, 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 

His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 

And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 

Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 

But  we  our  kingdom^s  safety  must  so  tender. 

Whose,  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 

We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 

Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 

The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 

Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 

Of  all  your  dear  oflfences. — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  Conspirators^  guarded. 

Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprize  whereof 

Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  gbrious. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  &ir  and  lucky  war. 

Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 

This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 

To  hinder  our  J)eginnings :  we  doubt  not  now, 

But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 

Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 

Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 

Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 

No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France. 

\EieuBL 
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Mrt.  Qdicklt's  Ii>u*e  v 


Enltr  PiHTOt^  Mrs.  Qdicklt,  Ntk,  BAKDObrH, 
and  Boy, 

Quick.  Prf'thee,  hoDej-aweet  boBbaod,  let  me 
brio^  tfaee  to  StaioM. 

Put.  No;  for  my  nianlj  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Kardolph,  be  blithe;  Nyni,  rouae  tliy  vaunting  feioB; 
Boy,  bna'tle  thy  coDraso  ap ;  for  FobtatT  he  it  dead. 
And  WD  most  yearn  tnerefiire. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him,  whereoome'er 
he  is,  either  in  heaTen,  or  in  hell. 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell :  be'i  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  oier  man  went  to  Arthur's 
bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an 
it  had  been  any  chriatom  child ;  'a  parted  ev'n  ju«t 
between  twebre  and  one,  ei'n  at  the  turning  o'  the 
tide:  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets, 
nnd  plsy  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  hit  finger's 
end,  I  knew  there  wu  but  one  wny ;  for  his  nose 
wu  as  sharp  u  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields- 
How  now,  air  John  ?  qooth  I :  what,  man !  be  of 
i^nti  cheer.     So  *a  cned  out — God,  God,  God! 


three  or  four  times :  now  1,  to  comfort  him,  t»d 
him,  a'  should  not  think  of  God;  I  hoped,  there 
was  no  need  lo  trouble  himself  wilh  any  audi 
thoughts  yet.  So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on 
his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  aa  cold  as  any  atone  ;  then  I  felt  to 
his  kneea,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was 
as  cold  as  any  stone. 

iVym,  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Qiuicit.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  AndofwomsD. 

Qaklc.  Nay,  that  '■  did  not. 

Boy.  Yea,   that   'a  did ;   and   said,  thry   were 

Quidt.  *A  couki  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas  a 
colour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him 

Qmek.  'AdidinaanieBort,iiideed,haadlewomeD; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore 
ofBabyk>n. 

Bay.  Do  yoo  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  dea  stick 
upon  Bardolph'a  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black 
soul  burning  In  hell  T 
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Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintaioed 
that  fire  :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  io  his  senrice. 

Nym,  Shall  we  shog?  the  lung  will  be  gooe 
irom  Southampton. 

PisU  Come,  let's  away. — My  tove,  give  me  thy 
lips. 
Look  to  ray  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is,  **  Pitch  and  pay  ;'* 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  fiuths  are  wafer-cakes; 
And  hold-&st  is  the  only  d(^,  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counseUor. 
Go,  clear  thy  ctystals. — Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys, 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy,  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

PUL  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard,  Farewell,  hostess.  [Jessing  her, 

Nym,  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it; 
but  adieu. 

Pi$L   Let  housewifery  appear:  keep  close,  1 
thee  command. 

Quick,  Farewell;  adieu.  [Exeufd, 

Scene  IV. — France.    A  Room  in  the  French 
,         KingU  Palace. 

Flourish,  Enter  the  French  King,  attended ;  the 
Dauphin,  the  Duke  ofBvwQVJfDY,  the  Constable, 
and  others. 

Ft,  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full 
power  upon  us. 
And  more  than  carefiilly  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth. 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields.  • 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  fiither. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  shoukl  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,   nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in 

question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris  dance  : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fitntastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin ! 

Vou  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors. 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roinan  Brutus, 
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Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 

That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau,  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  k>rd  high  constable ; 
But  thou^  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  *tis  best  to  wei^ 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cbth. 

Fr.  King.      Think  we  king  Harry  strong; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  as. 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  fiimiliar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame. 
When  Cressy  battle  fiitaOy  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,— on  mountain  stand- 
ing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  die  golden  sun, — 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  sroOVi  to  see  him. 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  de&ce 
The  patterns  that  by  Qod,  and  by  French  fitffaen, 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  Bate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger: 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of  EngbDd 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  present  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt  Messenger,  and  certcdn  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  folk>w'd,  friends. 
Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward 
dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem 

to  threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Grood  my  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords,  unth  Exeter,  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  of  Engtaod ! 

Exe.    From  him ;   and    thus  he  greets  yoor 
majesty. 
He  wilb  you,  in  the  name  of  Grod  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  \aM0of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  hb  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain. 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know 
'Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days, 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

[CHves  apedig^' 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 
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Ft.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  T 

Exe.  Bkiodj  coiutrBiQt;  for  if  you  hide  the 

Etod  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  raLe  for  it : 
Tharefbre,  \a  fierce  tempest  is  he  comiDg, 
Id  thnnder,  and  ia  earthquake,  Uka  a  Jore, 
Thai,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  cgmpel : 
And  bids  you,  io  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  huDgry  war 
Opens  his  vasiy  jnwi ;  and  oo  your  hmd 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  matdeos'  grouiB, 
For  husbands,  fsthers,  and  betrothed  loven, 
That  shall  be  swaUow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  bis  claim,  hu  threat'ning,  and  my  message; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greebng  too. 

Fr.King.  For  us,we  will  consider  oflhisfiiTtber: 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau,  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him :  what  to  him  from  England  ? 

£xc.  Scarn,   and   defiance,  sliglit  regard,  con- 

And  aire  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 

The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 

Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  bighnes) 


Do  Dot,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  Intter  mock  you  sent  hi*  majes^. 
He'tl  call  yon  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  hi*  ordnance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  bther  render  &ir  retnrn. 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  1  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  bis  youth  and  rani^, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  Wis. 

Ext.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  migh^  Europe  : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference. 
As  we  hb  subjects  have  in  wonder  found, 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now.    Now  he  weighs  time, 
Etoo  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shall  read 
In  TOUT  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Ft.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind 
at  full. 

Exe,  Despatch  nswithall speed, lest thatour  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  del^. 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Ft.  KtHg.   You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd  with 
fair  conditions. 
A  night  is  bat  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  maltera  of  this  coniequetice.     [Exeunt. 


Chor.  Tboa  witb  imagiii'd  wing  our  swift  scene 
flies, 
in  ntotioD  of  no  less  celerity 
Than  thnt  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  jon  bare 

The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  {rier 

Embartc  his  rojaltf ;  aod  his  brave  fleet 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Fhiebus  bnning: 

Plfi^  witb  four  fiincies,  and  in  them  behold, 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing; 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 

To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 

Borne  with  tb'  inrisible  and  creefring  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 

Breasting  the  Io(^  surge.     O !  do  but  think. 

Yon  Bland  npon  the  riTage,  and  behold 

\  city  on  tb'  inconstant  billows  dancing; 

For  BO  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 

Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Folbw,  follow ! 

Urapple  your  miuds  to  sternage  of  this  navy ; 


And  leave  your  En^and,  as  dead  nudnieht  itiD. 
Guarded  witb  grandures,  babies,  and  old  wddwd. 
Either  past,  or  not  amv'd  to,  pith  and  puiasince: 
For  who  is  be,  whose  cbin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appeBring  hair,  that  vrill  not  folkiw 
These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  Franc*' 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  liigs: 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriaees, 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  HajfleuT' 
Suppose,  th'  ambassador  from  the  French  c<mm> 

back; 
Tells  Hsny  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter:  and  with  her,  to  doivr^, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedonia. 
The  offer  likes  not:  and  the  nimble  gunner 
Witb  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum;  and  diambcrt  gi  4- 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Slill  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

'  [Bni- 


ScEific  I. — Franco.    Before  Harfiaa: 
AUtFojiu.      Enter  King  Hehbt,   Eictes,  Bed- 
roRD,    GuisTEa,   and   SoUHert,   vnth    tcaUng 
iaddert. 


K.  Hen.  Once  m 


•u  unto  the  breach,  dear  friecdi. 


Or  cloie  the  wall  up  with  onr  English  dead ! 

In  peace,  there'i  nothing  bo  becomes  a  man, 

Ai  modest  atilbess,  and  humili^; 

But  when  the  blaat  of  wai'  blows  in  our  Ban, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiier: 

Stifle n  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Iliagnise  fair  natare  with  bard-&Tour'd  rage ; 

Than  lend  the  eje  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  prj  through  the  portage  of  the  bead. 

Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 

Ai  feufuUj,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  juttj  his  confounded  base, 

SwilI'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

^ow  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  evei;  spirit 

To  his  fiill  height ! — On,  on,  you  nobles  English ! 

"hose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof, 

Fathers,  that,  like  so  inenj  Alexaaders, 

Hub  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

'^d  iheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

IJishoaour  not  yonr  mothers :  now  attest, 

That  thoee  whom  joil  call'd  Withers  did  beget  fan. 

Be  copy  now  tu  men  of  grosser  Mood, 

^iMchthembowtowBT. — And  yon,  good  yeomen, 

]p^bose  limbs  were  made  id  England,  show  us  here 

rhe  mettle  of  your  pasture  r  let  us  swear 

—     o  worth  your  breeding  i  which  I  doubt 


ThMj, 


^  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
Thai  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  ayes. 
i*^  7DU  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
p)^Ding  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot : 
'olknr  your  emrit;  and  upon  this  charge, 
^T—E)od  for  Harry]  England!  and  Saint  Qeorge! 
\ExtiMt.    M^rvm,  and  ehamhtri  go  off. 


ScEHi  II.— The  Same. 
Forea  pau  over  ;  then  enter  Nth,  Bakdolph, 

Pistol,  and  Boi/. 
Bard.  On,  on,  oo,  on,  on .'  to  the  breach,  to  the 

Ifym.  Praj  tiiee,  corporal,  stay :  the  knocks  are 
too  hot ;  and  for  mine  own  part,  1  hare  not  a  caae 
of  lires :  the  bamour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  rery 
plain-song  of  it. 
Pitt.  The  plain  soog  is  moet  just,  for  hnmonra 
do  abound; 
Knocks  go  and  come,  Ood's  vaaials  drop  and  die ; 
And  sword  aod  shield. 
In  bloody  fieU, 
Doth  win  immortal  ftme. 
Boy.  Would  1  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London ! 
I  would  give  all  my  fome  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Pisl.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
My  purpose  should  not  lail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.     Aa  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough — 

Enter  PlueU/EK. 

Flu.  Cp  to  the  preach,  you  dogs  I  BTsnut,  you 
cullions !  [Driving  them  forward. 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  anke,  to  men  of  mould '. 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage; 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 
Oood  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage ;  use  lenity,  sweet 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours! — your  honour 
wios  bad  humours. 

\Extunt  Nth,  Pistol,  and  Bakdolfh, 

fiAiaued  fry  Fi.oew.kb, 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these 

three  swashen.     I  am  boy  fg  them  all  three,  but 

all  they  three,  though  they  would  serve  roe,  could 

not  be  man  to  me ;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  ds 

Dot  auiouDt  to  ■  DMD.    Vot  Bardolph,  he  b  white- 
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livered,  and  red-fiiced;  by  the  means  whereof,  *a 
faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol,  he  hath  a 
kiUing  tongue,  ana  a  quiet  sword;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons. 
For  Nym,  he  hath  heard,  that  men  of  few  words 
are  the  best  men ;  and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say 
his  prayers,  lest  *a  should  be  thought  a  coward :  but 
his  few  bad  words  are  matched  with  as  few  good 
deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man*s  head  but  his 
own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was 
drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  pur- 
chase. Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case ;  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence.  Nym  and 
Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in 
Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  that  piece 
of  service  the  men  would  carry  coals.  They  would 
have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  pockets,  as  their 
gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs :  which  makes  much 
against  my  manhood,  if  I  should  take  from  another's 
pocket,  to  put  into  mine,  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up 
of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them,  and  seek  some 
better  service :  their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak 
stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up. 

[I^xit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Fluellen,  Gower  following. 

Goto.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently 
to  the  mines :  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak 
with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines — ^tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not 
so  good  to  come  to  the  mines ;  for,  look  you,  the 
mines  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war: 
the  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you, 
th'  athversary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look 
you)  b  digged  himself  four  yards  under  the  counter- 
mines. Wy  Cheshn,  I  think,  'a  will  pbw  up  all,  if 
there  is  not  better  directions. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an 
irishman;  a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i*  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Crow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world. 
I  will  ver^y  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more 
directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look 
you,  of  .the  Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Machorris,  and  Jamt,  at  a  distance. 

Gow.  Here  *a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain, 
captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous 
gentleman,  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedition, 
and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  his  directions:  by  Cheshu,  he 
will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military 
num  in  the  world,  in  the  disciplines  of  th6  pnstino 
wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy^  I  say,  gude  day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Godnien  to  your  worship,  goot  captain 
James. 

€hw.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris !  have  you 
quit  the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish 
give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my 
hand,  I  swear,  and  my  Other's  soul,  the  work  ish 
ill  done;  it  ish  give  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up 
the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O ! 
tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now 
will  you  vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations 
with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disci- 
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plines  of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  look  you,  and  firiendly  communication ; 
partly,  to  satis^  my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  Ae 
satisuction,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touchin|r  the 
direction  of  the  military  discipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gude,  gude  feith,  gade 
captains  bath :  and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gude  lere, 
as  I  may  pick  occasion ;  that  sail  I,  many. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  sare 
me.  The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the 
wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to 
discourse.  The  town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet 
calls  us  to  the  breach,  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrioh, 
do  nothing :  'tis  shame  for  us  all ;  so  God  sa*  me, 
'tis  shame  to  stand  still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand : 
and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done, 
and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  ku 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  these  eyes  of  mine  take 
themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  alle 
lig  i'  the  grand  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death ;  and  aile 
pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I  sorely  do, 
that  is  the  breif  and  the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  full 
&in  heard  some  ouestion  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation !  What  ish  my  nation?  ish 
a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ? 
What  ish  my  nation?     Who  talks  of  my  natioo  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise 
than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure,  I 
shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with  that  afiability  as 
in  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you  ;  being 
as  goot  a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of 
wirs,  and  in  the  derivatiori  of  my  birth,  and  in  other 
particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself : 
so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  eadi 
other. 

Jam^.  Anl  that's  a  foul  fault.  [A parley  mmnded. 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  knok  you,  I  will 
be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of 
wars ;  and  there  is  an  end.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    Before  the   Gales  of 

Harfleur 

The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  walls ;  the 
English  Forces  below.  Enter  King  Henrt,  €tnd 
his  JVain. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the 
town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves. 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction, . 
Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becornes  me  best. 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  4ie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  die  flesh'd  soklier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shaU  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infimts. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war. 
Arrayed  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ^ 
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What  ia't  to  me,  when  tou  jtoutmIim  are  came 

Ifyoar  pure  maidena  Ml  into  the  hand 

Of  bot  and  forcing  violation  1 

What  rain  can  bold  Itcentioui  wickedneis, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  commend 

Upon  th'  enraged  sotdiers  in  their  spoil, 

Aa  send  precepts  to  the  LeTiathan 

To  come  ashore.    Therefore,  joa  men  ofHardeor, 

Take  pitjr  of  your  town,  and  of  year  peo|de. 

Whiles  yet  mj  soldiers  are  in  toj  command ; 

Whiles  jet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

(yerfikiwB  the  filthy  and  contagioue  clouda 

(Jf  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not.  why,  in  a  moment  bok  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  Ibul  hand 

Defilo  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shiiekiQf;  daughters; 

Your  &[hera  taken  by  the  silver  beardB, 

Aad  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  waUs; 


Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wires  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen, 
What  say  you  ?  will  yoa  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 
Or,  guilty  to  defence,  be  thus  deatroy'd  1 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  ^n  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  graaC  a  siege.     Therefore,  great  king. 
We  yield  oar  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours. 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hat.  Open  your  gates  !— Come,  uncle  Ese- 

Oo  you  and  enter  Harfleur;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  ancle, 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais- 
To-night  in  HarfleuT  will  we  be  your  guest; 
To-morn)W  far  the  march  are  we  addreat. 

[Flouruh.     Tkt  Kiva,  ^.,  enUr  the  Town. 
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ScE.iE  IV. — Ronen.    A  Room  in  the  Paiau. 
Enter  Katbabine,  arid  Alice. 

Kiah.  Alice,  tu  ai  aU  Angleterre,  tt  tu  parUt 
6ien  U  langage. 

Alice,   tin  peu,  madame. 

Kalk.  Je  (eprie,  m' in»eigjtiez ;  il  faxU  guefap- 
prenne  d  parUr.  Comment  appcilez  vout  la  mam, 
Angloit  ? 

Alice.  La  main  1  elle  at  appellee,  de  hand. 

Kalh.  De  hand.     Et  ij»  d^gti  ? 

Alice.  Let  dmgli  7  mayfoy,  je  oublie  let  doigtt ; 


mail  je  me  towiendray.     Let  dotgtt  ?  je  poite, 
qu'iU  lont  appelli  de  Gngres ;  ouy,  de  fiiiEres. 

Kalh.  ZiO  main,  de  haod ;  Us  doigte,  de  Sofim. 
Je  pente,  que  je  luit  te  ban  etcolier.  Xay  garni 
deux  moU  d'Angtoit  viatement.     Comment  appSla 
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Alice.  Lea  onglu  7  let  appelloni,  de  tiaili. 
Kath.  De  nails.    EteotUa ;  ditet  mot/,  tijtparle 
bien;  de  hand,  de  fineres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Cut  Hen  dit,  madame ;  U  ett  fort  h«t 

Kalh.  Ditet  moy  I'AngUnt  pmir  le  brat. 


Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 
Kath.  Et  le  eoude. 
Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.     Je  m'fn  fait:  la  repdition  de 

loui  let  moil,  que  voui  m'ave:.  appria  dis  a  present. 

AUce.   II  eit   Irop   difficile,  madame,  comme  je 

Kath.  Excuiez  moy,  Alice ;  escoulei  :  de  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  je  m'en  oublie ;  de 
elbow.     Qmment  appellei  voui  lecolT 

Alice.  De  nick,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nick :  Et  le  menton  7 

Alice.  He  chin. 

Kalh.  De  Bin.    £e rot,  de  nick:  Icmenbni,deBm. 

Mice.  Ouy.  Sauf  tottre  honneur ;  en  vrritf, 
vout  prononcez  let  mott  auili  droicl  que  lei  natifi 
d'AngUterre. 

Kalh.  Je  ne  doule  point  d'^prendre par  la  grace 
de  Dieu  el  en  peu  de  tempi. 


I      Alice.  Waves  voua  pat  deja  ouUii  ceiptejitou 

Kath.  JVrjn,  je  reeiteray  d  wui  promptemenl.  P» 
baod,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath,  De  Daila,  de  anae,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Saufvoatre  honrteur,  de  elbow. 

Katk.  Ainiidiije;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  ridoWi: 
Oo>nmenl  appellei  vout  le  piedt  el  la  robe  7 

Alice.  De  Toot,  madame  ;  el  de  eon. 

Kalk.  De  foot,  el  de  con  I  O  Setgneur  1^' 
eu  lont  mott  de  wnt  matteait,  earrvptiSu,  grmte,  (* 
impudique,  et  non  pour  lea  dama  ifhonnev  d'if- 
Je  ne  voudroia  prononeer  cei  mott  devant  lea  Sn- 
gneuTt  de  France,  pour  tout  le  monde.  11  ft^  " 
foot,  tt  de  con,  neanl-moint.  Je  reeiierai  une  o»W 
foil  ma  lecon  entemble :  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  puK 
de  ami,  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  ain,  de  mot,  de  cob. 
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ScKiiE  V. — The  Same.    Another  Boom  in  the 

Same* 

Enter  the  French  Kino,  the  Dauphin^  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Constable  of  France^  and  others. 

Fr.  King,  'Tie  certain,  he  hath  passM  the  river 
Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  foaght  withal,  mj  kn^, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  Tinejardf  to  a  bariwroua  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivaM  /  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
The  empQring  of  our  fiithers*  hixuty. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spot  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  erafters  ? 

Bour,  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Norman 
bastards. 
Mort  de  ma  vie!  i£ they  march  along 
Unfiraght  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  sbbbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
Id  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  ZHeu  de  battailes!  where  have  they  this 
mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull. 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  k)oks  pale. 
Killing    their   fruit   with   frowns?     Can   sodden 

water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein*d  jades,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cokl  bk)od  to  such  valiant  beat? 
And  shall  our  quick  bkmd,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty  ?    O !  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  isicles 
Upon  our  houses*  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  jrouth  in  our  rich  fields. 
Poor  may  we  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  &ith  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-scliools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swifr  corantos ; 
Saying,  oar  grace  is  onty  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald  ?  speed 
him  hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour,  edg*d 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Beny, 
Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr6,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois, 
Hig^  dukes,    great   princes,   barons,   kirds,   and 

knights. 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great 

shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  Uiat  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Oo,  down  upon  him, — ^you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Cm,  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sony  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famished  in  their  march. 


For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 
He*ll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransom. 
Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on 
Montjoy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King,  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  con^able,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England*s  tall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — Tlie  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter  Gower,  and  Fluellen. 

Oow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen?  come  you 
from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  yon,  there  is  very  excellent  services 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour 
with  mv  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  and  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power :  he  is 
not  (Ood  be  praised,  and  pleased !)  any  hurt  in  the 
world;  but  keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly,  with 
excellent  discipline.  There  is  an  ancient.,  lieutenant, 
there  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience, 
he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony,  and  he  is  a 
man  of.no  estimation  in  the  world ;  but  I  did  see 
him  do  as  gallant  service. 

Oow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  ancient  Pistol. 

Qow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

^tt.  Here  is  the  man. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some 
love  at  his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart. 
And  of  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fiite 
And  giddy  fortune*s  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune 
is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes,  to 
signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind;  and  she  is 
painted  also  with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which 
is  the  moral  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant, 
and  mutability,  and  variation:  and  her  foot,  kx>k 
you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone,  which  rolls, 
and  rolls,  and  roUs.  In  good  truth,  the  poet  makes 
a  most  excellent  description  of  it:  fortune  is  an 
excellent  moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardo]ph*s  foe,  and  frowns  on 
him; 
For  he  hath  stoPn  a  pax,  and  hanged  must  *a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wine-pipe  suflfocate. 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
Y  or  pax  of  little  price : 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  wiU  hear  thy  voicet 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 
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^tt.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Fist,  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would 
desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put 
him  to  execution,  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

FisL  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  andy^  for  thy  friend- 
ship! 

Flu,  It  is  well. 

FisL  The  fig  of  Spain !  [Exit  Pistol. 

Flu,  Very  good. 

Goto,  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal : 
I  remember  him  now ;  a  bawd ;  a  cutpurse. 

Flu,  rU  assure  you,  *a  utterM  as  prave  words  at 
the  pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer*s  day. 
But  it  is  very  well,  what  he  has  spoke  to  me ;  that 
is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Omo.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself  at  his 
return  into  London  under  the  form  of  a  soldier. 
And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  com- 
manders* names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote 
where  services  were  done ; — at  such  and  such  a 
sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy;  who 
came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced, 
what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on :  and  this  they  con 
perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up 
with  new-tuned  oaths:  and  what  a  beard  of  the 

Senerars  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will 
o  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed  wits,  is 
wonderfiU  to  be  thought  on.  But  you  must  learn 
to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you  may 
be  marvellously  mistook. 

Flu,  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower ;  I  do  per- 
ceive, he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
show  to  the  world  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat, 
I  will  tell  him  my  mind.  [Drum  heard,] — Hark 
you,  the  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him 
from  the  pridge. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Oloster,  and  Soldiers. 

Flu,  Oot  pless  your  majesty ! 

K,  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cam*st  thou  from 
the  bridge? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesQr.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge : 
the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you,  and  there  is  galknt 
and  most  prove  passages.  Marry,  th*  athversary 
was  have  possession  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced 
to  retire,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the 
pridge.  I  can  tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a 
prove  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th*  athversaty  hath  been 
very  great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that 
is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church ;  one 
Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man :  his  fitce 
is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames 
of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like 
a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and  sometimes  red ; 
but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's  out. 

K,  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  ofTendero  so 
cut  oflf:  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothins 
compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid 
for ;  none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abused  in 
disdainful  language,  for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play 
for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest 
winner. 
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Tucket,    Enter  Montjot. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K.  Hen.  WeU  then,  I  know  thee  :  what  shaU  I 
know  of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfokl  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king : — Say  thou  to  Hari^ 
of  England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but 
sleep;  advantage  is  a  better  soldier  thao  rashnew- 
Tell  him;  we  couM  have  rebuked  him  at  Hiurfleiir; 
but  that  we  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury, 
till  it  were  full  ripe :  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue, 
and  our  voice  is  imperial.  Engkind  shall  repent 
his  folly,  see  his  weakness,  and  admire  our  suffer- 
ance. Bid  him,  therefore,  consider  of  his  ransom; 
which  must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne, 
the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we  bare 
digested ;  which,  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his  petti- 
ness woukl  bow  under.  For  our  kiesea,  his  exche- 
quer is  too  poor ;  for  the  efifusion  of  our  blood,  the 
muster  of  hb  kingdom  too  foint  a  number ;  and  for 
our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet, 
but  a  weak  and  wordiless  satis&ction.  To  this 
add  defiance ;  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  bath 
betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced. So  fiur  my  king  and  master:  so  much  my 
office. 

K.  Hen,  What  is  thy  name  ?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.    Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fiiirly.    Turn  thee 
back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now. 
But  could  be  wiUing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment;  for,  to  say  the  sooth. 
Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  cbnfess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage, 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbero  lessen'd,  and  those  few  I  have. 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French : 
Who,  when  they  were  io  health,   I  tell  thee. 

herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me, 

God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me :  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am : 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  wiU  come  on. 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neigh- 
bour, 
Stand  in  our  .way.    There's  for  thy  kbour,  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself: 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  welL 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are. 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your  high- 
ness. [EsXit  M05TJOT. 

Olo.  I  hope  they  wiU  not  come  upon  us  now. 
K,  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  bn^er,  not  io 
theira. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  oureelves. 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

[Extwt' 
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ScEifE  VII. — The  Frenth  Camp,  near  Agincourt, 

Enter  the  Constable  of  Frattce,  the  Lard  Rimbu- 
B.CS,  the  Duke  of  Ohleans,  the  Dauphin,  and 
others^ 

Can.  Tot !  I  hare  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
Would  it  were  day ! 

Ori»  Youliare  an  excellent  armour :  but  let  my 
horse  hare  hU  due. 

Cbn.  It  ifl  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  con- 
stable, you  talk  of  horse  and  armeur — 

OrL  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau,  AVliat  a  long  night  is  this ! — I  will  ndt  change 
my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pas- 
terns. Co,  ha  !  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  it  his 
entrails  were  hairs ;  h  cheval  volant,  the  Pegasus, 
qtd  a  les  narines  defeu  !  When  I  bestride  him,  I 
soar,  I  am  a  hawk:  he  trots  the  air;  the  earth 
sings  when  he  touches  it :  the  basest  horn  of  his 
hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

OrL  He*s  of  ^e  colour  of  the  nutmes. 

Dau,  And  ofthe  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast 
for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull 
elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him, 
but  only  in  patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts 
him :  he  is,  indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades 
you  may  call  beasts. 

Con,  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and 
excellent  horse. 

Dan.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  hb  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

OrL  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau,  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot, 
from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  ofthe  lamb, 
vary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey :  it  is  a  theme 
as  nuent  as  the  sea ;  turn  the  sands  into  eloquent 
tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all. 
'Tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for 
a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on;  and  for  the 
world  (fomiliar  to  us,  and  unknown)  to  lay  apart 
their  particular  functions,  and  wonder  at  him.  I 
ooce  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and  began  thus : 
**  Wonder  of  Nature !" — 

OrL  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 
mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  com- 
posed to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau,  Me  well;  which  is  the  prescript  praise, 
and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday,  your  mis- 
tress shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle  ; 
and  you  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hose  oflf,  and  in  your  strait  trossers. 

Con*  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warn^  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride 
so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had 
rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  teU  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  Wears 
his  own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I 
had  a  sow  to  m^  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chten  est  retaunU  d  son  propre  vowis- 
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sement,  et  la  truU  lavSe  au  bourbier :  thou  makeet 
use  of  any  thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ; 
or  any  such  proverb,  so  litde  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw 
in  your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns, 
upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be;  for  you  bear  a  many  su- 
perfluously, and  'twere  more  honour  some  were 
away. 

Qm.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises : 
who  would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brag.> 
dismounted. 

Dau.  Would,  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
desert!  Will  it  never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to- 
morrow a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with 
English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  foced 
out  of  my  way ;  but  I  would  it  were  morning,  for 
I  wouM  &in  be  about  the  ears  ofthe  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere 
you  have  them. 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight :  Til  eo  arm  myself.  [Exit. 

OrL  The  Dauphin  k>ng8  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

OrL  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a 
gallant  pnnce. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out 
the  oath. 

OrL  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of 
France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  stiU  be  doing. 

OrL  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep 
that  £ood  name  still. 

On.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  1  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

OrL  What's  he  ? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said, 
he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

OrL  He  needs  not;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in 
him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body 
saw  it,  but  his  lackey:  'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and 
when  it  appears  it  will  bate. 

OrL  111  will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — ^there  is 
flattery  in  friendship. 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — give  the 
devil  his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed :  there  stands  your  friend  for 
the  devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  (ff  that  proverb, 
with — a  pox  ofthe  devil. 

OrL  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how 
much — a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

OrL  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie 
within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 
Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 
Mess.  The  lord  Grandpr6. 
Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 
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Would  il  were  day ! — Alaa,  poor  Harry  of  Eng- 
land '. — he  longs  not  far  the  dnwoiiig,  as  we  do. 

Ort.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  ia  this 
king  of  England,  to  mopa  with  his  fat-brained  fol- 
lowers so  &r  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Ctm.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
woatd  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  auy 
intellectual  armour,  they  could  uever  wear  aucu 
heavy  head- pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  val- 
'         :  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatcbable 


courage. 

02.  Foolish  cure !  chat  mn  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads 
crushed  like  rotten  apj^es.    You  may  as  well  tay. 


that's  a  Taliant  flea,  thai  dare  eat  hia  break&at  ob 
the  lip  of  n  lion. 

Om.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympatbiEe 
with  the  niBStif&  in  robustious  and  rough  camini; 
on,  leaviag  their  wits  with  their  wives  :  and,  tbeo. 
giro  them  great  meals  of  beef,  aud  iron  and  stBol. 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devib. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  Ettgliah  are  shrewdly  oat  of 
beef. 

Qm.  Then  shall  we  liod  to-n>orraw  they  have 
only  Blooiacbs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fi^ht.  Now  is  it 
time  to  arm :  come,  shall  we  about  it  T 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock ;   but,  let  me  see.  by 

We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 


CAor.  Now  entertain  coDJ«cIare  of  h  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  aira  the  poring  dark, 
FilU  the  wide  veaael  of  tha  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

The  hum  of  either  armj  Btiltj  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispen  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  Sre,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Etch  batlle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  tkce : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tancs, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knighla. 
With  buBj  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsj  mnraing  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lualy  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tedioDslj  away.     The  poor  condemned  Eng- 
lish, 
Like  ncrificea,  by  their  watchful  lires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  moraiDg'a  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad. 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn  coats, 


Presenteth  thera  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosta.    O !  now,  vrho  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruiu'd  band, 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Lot  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  bis  host, 
Bids  them  good -morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  couutrymen. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 
How  drnad  an  army  hath  enrounded  him. 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  ettaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberrU  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear ;  that,  Meao  and  Gentle  all 
BehoM,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night,— 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly; 
Where,  O  for  pity  !  we  shall  much  disemce — 
With  four  or  live  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  dispoe'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  name  of  Aginconrt.     Yet,  sit  and  see  ; 
Minding  true  things  by  whet  their  mockeries  be. 
[Exit. 
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Scene  1. — The  Engliik  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Hekbt,  Bedford,  and  Glosteb. 

K.  Hen.  G1t»ter,  'tis  [rue  that  we  are  io  gr^Ht 
danger ; 
The  grenter,  therefore,  ahoald  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford.— God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  gooduesa  in  things  evit, 
Would  men  otuervlngly  dbtil  it  outn 
For  our  bad  oeighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  IB  both  he&lthful,  and  zood  husbaadry: 
Besides,  they  are  our  outwero  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  ns  h11;  admonishiDg, 
That  we  should  'drew  ns  feiriy  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gntber  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  deTil  himself. 

Enter  Ekfihohah. 
Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  ray  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me 
better, 
SiDCD  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.   Tla  good  for  men  to  love  thetr  present 

Upon  example;  so  the  spirit  Is  eased: 

And  when  the  mind  is  quicben'd,  out  of  doubt, 

The  organs,  though  defuDCt  and  dead  before. 

Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  more 

With  cested  slongh  and  fresh  Ifgerity. 

Lend  me  thy  cloak,  air  Thomas. — Brother*  botlt, 

Commend  me  to  the  princes  io  our  camp; 

Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and,  anon, 

Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

OIb.  We  ehalt,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Glosteb,  and  Bedfobd. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  mv  good  knight ; 

Go  with  ray  brothers  to  my  brds  of'^En^nd  : 
[  and  ray  bosom  roust  debate  a  while. 
And.  tfaoa.  I  would  do  other  compaaj. 

Erp.   The   Lord   in  heaven  blesa   thee,   noble 
Harry !  [Exit  EnpiNeHAM. 

K.  Hen,  God-a-raercy,  ohl  heart !  thou  apeak'st 
cheerliilly. 

Enter  PiSTOt.. 
PifU  QtavaldT 
K.  Hen.  A  fKend. 


Pitt.  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  compaoj. 

put.  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike! 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Pitt.  As  Kood  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Than  you  are  a  belter  than  the  king. 

Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcotfk,  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  liis  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-string 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy. 

PiH.   Le  Rny !   t.   Cornish  name ;   art  tfaoo  of 
Cornish  crew  1 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pill.  Know'st  thouFluellen? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

PisL  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  abont  bis  pate. 
Upon  Saint  David's  day. 

K.  He».  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  yonr 
cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pill.  Art  thou  his  friend? 

K.  Hen.  And  bis  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The /co  for  thee  then  ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you.     God  be  wiA  yon  1 

Pill.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [£nl. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorta  well  with  yonr  fjerceness. 
Enter  Fi.bei.i.es,  and  GowEB,  leveraUy. 

Qmc.  Captain  Fluellen  ! 

Fla.  So,  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  ipeili 
lower.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  unirenal 
world,  when  the  true  and  atincient  prerogatifes  sad 
laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept  If  you  would  take  ibe 
pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  liddlr 
toddle,  or  pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp  :  I  wtf- 
rant  you,  you  shall  find  theceremoniesof  the  win, 
and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  tb* 
sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwil*. 

Qom.  Why,  the  enemy  it  kiud ;  yon  hear  \m 
all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  end  ■ 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  raeet,  think  you.  that  no 
should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  t 
prating  coxcomb T  In  your  own  consoence  now? 

Oow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseoehyou,  that  yonwill 
\Bievnl  QowEB,  and  Flueixb.1. 
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K,  lien.  Though  it  n|i|MMir  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  aire  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Coukt,  ajul  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  tliat  the  morn- 
ing which  lirenks  yonder  ? 

BaUs.  1  think  it  be;  hut  we  have  no  great  cause 
to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will,  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but  1  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — Who 
goes  there  ? 
K,  Hen,  A  friend. 

Will,  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 
K,  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 
Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind 
gentleman :  fprny  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 
K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 
Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king? 
K.  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should ;  for, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  1  think  the  king  b  but  a 
man,  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth 
to  me ;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ; 
all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions :  his  cere- 
monies laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a 
man,  and  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted 
than  ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with 
the  like  wing.    Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  of 
fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the 
same  relish  as  ours  are :  yet  in  reason  no  man  should 
possess  him  with  anv  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he, 
by  showing  it,  should  disheaiten  his  army.         , 

Bales.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he 
will;  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  *tis,  he  could 
wish  himself  in  Thames  up.  to  the  neck :  and  so  I 
would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so 
we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  ti'oth,  I  will  speak  my  con- 
science of  the  king:  I  think,  he  would  not  wish 
himself  anv  where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so 
shoukl  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor 
nien^s  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to 
wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to 
feel  other  men*s  minds.  Methinks,  I  could  not  die 
Any  where  so  contented  as  in  the  king's  company, 
his  cause  being  just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 
WiU.  That's  more  than  we  know. 
Bates.  Xy,  or  more  than  we  shouk)  seek  after; 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's 
subjects.  If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to 
the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

^lU.  But,  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  him- 
^If  hatli  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make :  when  all  those 
legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  of}'  in  a  battle, 
»ball  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — 
**  We  died  at  such  a  place  :*'  some  swearing,  some 
crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  their  wives  left  poor 
behiad  thera,  some  upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some 
upon  their  children  rawly  lefU  I  am  afeard  there 
>^i*6  few  die  well,  that  die  in  a  battle ;  for  how  can 
they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is 
"leir  argument?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die 
well,  it  will  be  o  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led 
fhem  to  it,  whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  pit>- 
l>ort»n  of  subjection. 

K'  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent 
^(lout  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the 
*^  the  imputatk>n  of  hte  wwkedness,  by  your  i-ule, 
*lwuld  1)6  imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him  : 
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or  if  a  servant,  under  his  master's  command,  trans- 
]x>rting  a  sum  of  money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  ami 
die  in  manv  irrecbnciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the 
business  ol  the  master  the  author  of  the  servant^s 
damnation.  But  this  is  not  so:  the  king  is  not 
bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers, 
the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant; 
for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they  purpose 
tlieu'  services.  Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his 
cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement 
of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  soMiers. 
Some,  peradventure,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of 
premeditated  and  contrived  murder ;  some,  of  be- 
guiling virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  perjury; 
some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage 
and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the 
law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  po  wings  to  fly  from  God : 
war  is  his  beadle :  war  is  his  vengeance ;  so  that 
here  men  are  punished,  for  before-breach  of  the 
king's  laws,  in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they 
feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away,  and 
where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish :  then,  if 
they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guiltr  of 
their  damnation,  than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those 
impieties  for  the  which  they  ai*e  now  visited.  Every 
subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every  subject's  soul 
is  his  own.  Therefore,  should  every  soldier  in  the 
wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every 
mote  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  in 
to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  bless- 
edly lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained : 
and,  in  him  that  escapes,  .it  were  not  sin  to  think, 
that  making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive 
that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach  others 
how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
upon  his  own  head :  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  shoukl  answer  for  me ; 
and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  histily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would 
not  be  ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ; 
but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  wiU  never  trust  hix 
word  after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then !  That's  a  perilous  shot 
out  of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  dis- 
pleasure can  do  against  a  monarch.  You  may  as 
well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning 
in  his  &ce  with  a  peacock's  feather.  You'll  never 
trust  his  word  after !  come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round  : 
I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

WiU.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Gfve  me  any  gage  of  thine,  aqd  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thpu  darest 
acknowledge  it,  I  will  make  it  my  quan*el. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove:  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen. « There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  **  This 
is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box 
on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 
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K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  kiag'a  company. 

WIU.  Keep  th;  vrord :  fire  thee  well. 

Bala.  Be  trieodB,  you  Eaglish  foola,  be  friends: 
we  have  French  quarrels  eiMW,  if  jmi  could  tell 
liow  to  reckon, 

K.  Hta.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twen^ 
French  crowos  to  one  tfaey  will  beat  ui,  for  they 
bear  them  on  their  ehoulden;  bot  it  i*  no  English 
treasoo  to  cut  French  crowns,  and  to-monow  the 
king  hinHelf  will  be  a  clipper.       { ExewU  Soldien. 


Upon  the  king !  )et  us  our  liTes,  owr  oonls. 

Oar  debta,  our  carefnl  wires,  our  children,  and 

Our  «iDs,  lay  on  the  kine ! — we  mnit  bew  alJ. 

O  hard  condition !  twin-Doni  with  groatnesa. 

Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool, 

WluMB  sense  no  more  can  feel  bnt  his  own  wriDpnf! 

What  infinite  hewt'i  oaie  must  kinga  Defect, 

That  private  men  enjoy  1 

And  what  hare  lungs,  that  priratea  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  T 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  T 


What  kind  of  eod  art  thoa,  that  sofTer'st  more 

<>f  mortal  ^e&,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 

What  are  ibj  rents!  what  are  thy  cominp-inT 

O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  i 

What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form? 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men, 

Wherein  tliou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd. 

Than  ihey  in  fearing. 

What  drink'et  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

Bat  poison'd  flattery  1    O!  be  sick,  great  greatness. 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 

'Phlnk'st  then,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canst  tnou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar's 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?  No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  pley'it  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 
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I  am  a  king,  that  Snd  thee ;  and  I  know, 
'Tis  not  the  balnii  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissaed  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sita  on,  nor  ihe  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world; 
No,  Dot  all  these,  thrice-goi'geous  ceremonr. 
Not  all  these  hid  in  bed  majestical. 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  aiavr, 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distreoafiil  bn" 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  helt. 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phtcbus,  and  all  ni^l 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse, 
And  follows  so  the  ever  running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 
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And,  bat  for  ceremoDy,  such  a  wretch, 

Wioding  up  dnys  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 

Had  the  fore-hiuid  and  Tantage  of  a  king. 

The  sla^e,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

Eoioys  it,  bat  in  gross  brain  tittle  wots. 

What  wtfcfa  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 

Whose  hoars  the  peasant  best  adyantages. 

EnUr  EanivGHAif. 

Erp,    My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your 
absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  yon. 

K,  Hen,  Qood  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent: 
ril  be  before  thee. 

Erp,  I  shall  do*t,  my  lord.      [ExU. 

K,  Hen*  (>,  Qod  of  battles !  steel  my  toldiers' 
hearts : 
Possess  them  not  widi  fear :  take  fit>m  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning  of  th*  opposed  numbers : 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  O  Lord ! 

0  not  to-day !     Think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  fiither  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 

1  Kichard*s  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears. 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Ricbard*s  soul.    More  will  I  do ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth. 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Iniplprmg  pardon. 

EnUr  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  tiege ! 

K,  Hen,         My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — Ay ; 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  friend,  and  all  things  stay  for  me. 

\^ExeurU, 

ScEicx  II. — The  French  Camp, 

SsterDAUPHiif,  Oeleans,  Rambures,  and  others, 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour:  up,  my 

brds! 
-Den*.  MonUz  d  duval : — My  horse  !    valet  ! 

lacauay!  ha! 
Orl.  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau,  Via  ! — Its  eaux  et  la  terre  ! 
Orl,  Bienpuis?  fair  et  lefeu! 
J^au,  del !  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Coiystable. 

Now,  my  fcMrd  Constable ! 
Om,  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service 

neigh. 
^u.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their 

|nat thehr  hot  bkx)d  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 
^  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage  :  Ha ! 

^wwi.  What,  wiU  you  have  them  weep  our 
„       horns'  bk>odt 
tlow  shall  we  then  behold  thehr  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

WisM.  The  EngUsh  are  embattled,  you  French 
peers, 

O*^  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight  to 
horse! 


Do  but  behoM  3ron  poor  and  starved  band. 

And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  bo«1s  ; 

Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 

Scarce  blood  enough  in  aJ]  their  sickly  veins. 

To  give  each  nakml  curtle-ax  a  stain, 

ThiU  our  French  gallants  shall  to^y  draw  out, 

And  sheath  for  kick  of  sport :  let  us  but  bkyw  on 

them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 
*Tis  positive  against  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  superfluous  hickeys,  and  our  peasants. 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  fiekl  of  such  a  hikling  foe. 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain*s  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idlei  speculation : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not.    What's  to  say  ? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.     Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonnance,  and  the  note  to  mount : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  m  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  GaAiioPRt. 

Chrand,  Why  do  you  stay  so  k>ng,  my  lords  of 
France  f 
Yond*  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour*dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Thehr  raggMl  curtains  pooriy  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggarM  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  theur  hand;  and  their  poor 

.  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hip^ 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyos, 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  imd  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o*er  them,  all  unpatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con,  They  have  said  theur  prayers,  and  tiiey  stay 
fi>r  death'. 

Dau,  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh 
suits. 
And  give  then*  fiisting  horses  provender. 
And  after  fig^t  with  them  1 

Con,  1  stay  but  for  my  guard.    On,  to  the  field  ! 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.    Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  [Exeunt > 

ScEiiE  III. — The  English  Camp, 

Enter  the  English  Host ;   Gloster,   Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmorelai«d. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed,  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their 

battle. 
West,  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore 

thousand. 
Exe.  There*s  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  ar<* 

fresh. 
Sal,  God*s  arm  strike  with  us !  *tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi*  you,  princes  all ;  1*11  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heavein. 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford,— 
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My  dear  lord  Qloster, — aod  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu ! 
Bed,'  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck 

go  with  thee ! 
Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord.    Fight  valiantly  to- 
day: 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram*d  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 
Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  m  both. 

West,  O !  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henrt. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day. 

K.  Hen,  What*s  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fiur  cousin : 
If  we  are  markM  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  coud^  loss ;  and  if  to  Uve, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
€U)d*s  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offend'mg  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 
God*s  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  roe. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O !  do  not  wish  one 

more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my 

host. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 
«   We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd — the  feast  of  Crispian ; 
He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He,  that  shall  see  this  day,  and  live  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  tiie  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say — to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  ^how  his  scars. 
Okl  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  Ke  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names. 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  househokl  words, — 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son, 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
•  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he,  to-day  diat  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  snail  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal,  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with 
speed: 
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The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 
K,  Hen,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 
West.  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward 

now! 
K,  Hen,   Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from 

England,  cousin  ? 
West,  God's  will!  my  liege,  would  ycm  and  I 
alone, 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle. 
K,  Hen,   Why,   now  thou  hast  unwished  fifc 
thousand  men. 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  yon  all  I 

Tucket,    Enter  Montjot. 

Mont,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  kiiif 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  ? 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  neai*  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.    Besides,  in  mercy, 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K,  Hen,  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont,  <  The  Constable  of  France. 

K,  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer 
back: 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  ray  bones. 
Good  God!  why  should  they  mock  poor  feDowii 

thus? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves,  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France', 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  fam'd :  for  there -the  sun  shall  gre^t 

them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  climc^ 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  Francp- 
Mark,  then,  abounding  valoui*  in  our  English; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief 
Kilting  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly : — Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day : 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
{Qood  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  jiight 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  plack 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers*  heads 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  tlust 
As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.    Herdd,  save  thou  thy  hbonr: 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joint** 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 

Morit,  I  shall,  king  Harry :  and  so  fiire  thee  well- 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.       [Enf- 
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K.  Hen.  I  fear,  tfaon  wilt  once  mors  cams  agtin 

EaUt  tht  Duke  o/Yohk. 
.  York'  My  lord,  DMat  hambly  on  toy  kaee  1  beg 
The  leading  of  the  TBward. 

K.  Hen,  Tike  It,  bnte  York. — Now,  aoldien, 
marrfa  awaj: 
And  bow  thou  pleaiDst,  God,  diipoce  the  day! 

[Exemii. 


ScMB  IV.— TAe  Fuld  of  BaiOe. 
Alanant!  excvriiotu.     Enter  French  Soldier, 

P18TOL,  and  Boy. 
PUt.  Yield,  car. 

t  le  gentUJiopwu 


Put.  Qiulitv  1    Callino,  aulore  mi!  an 
geatismanl     What  i«  thy  naine  T  diKUW. 
Ft.  Sol.  OidgnturDuu! 


Pitt.  O '.  ugaieur  Daw  should  be  a  genlleroaa. 
I'arpend  tm  words,  O  algDieur  Dew,  and  n»rk : — 
'J  signieur  Dew,  tfaoo  dioat  on  point  of  fox, 
Kicept,  U  sigDieur,  thou  do  pve  10  me 
Egregions  ramoni. 

Ft.  Sol.   O,  prenex  muerieordef  ayex  pitie  de 

PitL  Moy  shall  Dot  serve,  I  will  have  forty  voys; 
For  I  vrill  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  dropa  of  crimson  blood. 

Ft.  Sol.  Ett  U  impottible  d'aikapptr  la  force  de 
ton  hroM  ? 

Put.  Bras^cur? 
ThoD  dtmned  aod  luxurious  mouDtain  goat, 
OAer'rt  me  brasa  1 

Ft.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  mop ! 

Pill.  Saj'it  thou  me  sol  ii  that  alonof  moysT — 
Come  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name.      , 

Boy.  EtcouUz :  comment  eilet  vout  appelll  1 

Ft.  Sol.  Momieur  U  Per. 

Boy.  He  says  his  name  is  aiaster  Fer. 

Pitt.  Master  Fer !    I'll  fer  him,  and  Grk  htm, 
sod  ierret  him. — Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto 


.  Id 


It  know  the  French  fi>r  fer,  and  fer- 
i,  for  I  will  ci 


It  his  tbroni. 


ret,  aad  lirk. 

PUt.  Bid  him  prepnre,  to 

Ft.  Sol.   Que  dii-tl,  mmu 

Boy.  11  me  coramande  d  vous  dire  que  voiujdiln 
vout  preit ;  car  ce  toldat  icy  eil  dispote  lout  a  celtr 
heuTe  de  couptr  voilre  gorge. 

Fist.  Ouy.coupeT  le  gorge,  par  ma  foy,peiiaaM. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crnwns,  brave  crowna ; 
Or  mangled  shnlt  thou  be  by  ihia  my  sword. 

Ft.  Sol.  Of  je  vout  lupplie  pouT  I'amour  Ht 
Dieu,  me  pardontier.  Je  tuii  le  gentilkamTne  de 
bonne  maiion  ■■  gardez  ma  vie,  el  je  voua  donneray 

Pitt.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life ;  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  house ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he 
will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Put.  Tell  him,— my  fiiry  shall  abata,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Pe&l  vumtieuT,  que  dit-U  f 

Boy.  Encore  qu'il  eat  eontre  ion  jurement,  de  par- 
donner  aucun  pritonnier  ;  neantmmnt,  pour  let  et- 
eut  oue  wut  I'aMz  promit,  il  ett  content  a  twiM  don- 
ncr  in  liberie,  U  franckitemeni. 
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Ft,  Sol,  Sur  mes  genoux^  ie  vous  donne  milU 
remerciemens ;  et  je  nCestime  heureux  que  je  suis 
tombe  enlre  les  mains  d*un  chevalier ^  je  pense,  le 
plus  brave,  valiant,  et  tres  disUngui  seigneur  d*- 
AngUterre, 

Pist,  Expound  unto  nie,  boy. 

Boy,  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks ;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  (as  he  thinks)  the  most 
brave,  valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  seigneur  of  Eng- 
land. 

Pist,  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Folbw  me !  [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy,  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine, — [Exit 
French  Soldier,]  1  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice 
issue  from  so  empty  a  heart :  but  the  saying  is 
true, — the  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound. 
Bardolph,  and  Nyra,  had  ten  times  more  valour 
than  this  roaring  devil  i*  the  old  play,  that  every 
one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger,  and 
they  are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay 
with  the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp : 
the  French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he 
knew  of  it,  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it,  but  boys. 

[Exit, 

Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle, 

Alarums,    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Constable,  Kambures,  and  others. 

Con,  O  diahle  ! 

Orl,  O  seigneur  ! — le  jour  est  perdu  !  tout  est 

perdu  ! 
Dau,  Mort  de  ma  vie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschante fortune  ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  Alarum, 

fCon,  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau,  O  perdurable  shame ! — let^s  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice  for  ? 
Orl,  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 
Bour,  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but 
shame ! 
Let  us  die  in  honour. — Once  more  back  again ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  bi^e  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con,  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  us 
now! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

Orl,  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  nfight  be  thought  upon. 
Bour,  The  devil  take  order  now.    V\\  to  the 
throng: 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 

[Exeunt, 

ScBHX  VI. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  Henrt,  and  Forces ; 
Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  coun- 
trymen : 
But  alPs  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 
Exe,  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 
maj^y. 
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K,  Hen,  Lives  he,  good  uode  ?  thrice  widm 
this  hour 
1  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  soklier,  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep^d. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beutl,  kisses  the  gadies. 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
He  cries  ak>ud, — **  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  a-breast, 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-fbughten  field, 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  !** 
Upon  these  words,  I  came  and  cheer'd  him  up: 
He  smiPd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand, 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  **  Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  ray  service  to  my  sovereign.** 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lipe; 
And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealM 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc*d 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stoppM: 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K,  Hen,  I  blame  yon  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. — [Alarum- 
But,  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc*d  their  scatter*d  men  :— 
Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ! 
Give  the  word  through.  [Extwi- 

Scene  Yll,— Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums.    Enter  Fluellen,  and  Gower. 

Flu,  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  ex- 
pressly against  the  law  of  arms:  'tis  as  arrant  a 
piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered. 
In  your  conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Goto,  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alif e ; 
and  the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle, 
have  done  this  slaughter :  besides,  they  have  boroed 
and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  teat: 
wherefore  the  king  most  worthily  batii  caused 
every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat.  O!  *tii 
a  galkmt  king. 

Flu,  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmondi,  captaio 
Gower.  What  call  you  the  town's  name,  wbere 
Alexander  the  pig  was  bom  ? 

Oow,  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu,  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great!  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  hnge,  or 
the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the 
phrase  is  a  little  variations. 

Gow,  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  born  io 
Macedon :  his  fiither  was  called  Philip  of  Macedoo. 
as  I  take  it. 

Flu,  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander 
is  pom.  1  tell  you,  captain, — if  you  kiok  in  the 
maps  of  the  world,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the 
comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth, 
that  the  situations,  look  you,  b  both  alike.  There 
is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  t 
river  at  Monmouth:  it  b  called  Wye  at  Moomoath, 
but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  d  the 
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Other  rhrer ;  bat  'tis  aH  oue,  'tis  alike  as  my  fingers 
is  to  my  fiogers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If 
you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Mon- 
mouth's life  is  come  after  it  indiflferent  well ;  for 
there  is  figures  in  all  ^ings.  Alexander,  God 
knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies, 
and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  being 
a  little  intoxicates  in  hb  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and 
his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Gou7.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  it  b  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and 
finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  compari- 
sons of  it :  as  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clytus; 
being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Mon- 
mouth, being  in  his  right  ¥rits  and  his  good  judg- 
ments, turned  away  the  fiit  knight  with  the  great 
peUy-doublet :  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and 
knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  have  forgot  his  name. 

Oaw.  Sir  John  FalstafiT. 

Flu,  That  is  he.  I'll  tell  you,  there  b  goot  men 
pom  at  Monmouth. 

0<Av,  Here  comes  hb  majesty. 

Alarum,  Enter  King  Henrt,  toith  a  part  of  the 
English  Farces;  Warwick,  Gloster,  Exeter, 
and  others, 

K,  Hen,  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  thb  instant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yond'  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  void  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them. 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Montjot. 

Exe,  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

Glo,  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K,  Hen,  How  now !  what  means  this,  herald  ? 
know'st  thou  not. 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  thb  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  tnem ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes,  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetk>ck  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.    O !  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dbpose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K,  Hen,  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 
^oc  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
^  gallop  o'er  the  fieM. 

Mont,  The  day  is  yours. 

K,  Hen,  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength, 
for  it !~ 
^^^  b  thb  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 


Mont,  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K,  Hen,  Then  call  we  thb  the  fiekl  of  Agin- 
court, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crbpianus. 

FltL.  Your  grand&ther  of  famous  memory,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward 
the  plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  iu 
France. 

K,  Hen,  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu,  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your  ma- 
jestios  b  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot 
wrvice  iD  a  gardeo  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps,  which,  your  ma- 
jesty knows,  to  thb  hour  is  an  honourable  padge 
of  the  service;  and,  I  do  believe,  your  majesty 
takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saiitt  Tavy's 
day. 

K,  Hen,  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu,  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 
majesty's  Webh  pk>od  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell 
you  that :  Got  pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as 
it  pleases  his  ffrace,  and  hb  majesty  too ! 

K,  Hen,  Thanks,  ^)od  my  countryman. 

Flu,  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  country- 
man, I  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to 
all  the  work! :  I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
majesty,  praised  be  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty 
is  an  honest  man. 

K,  Hen,  God  keep  me  so !— Our  heralds  go  with 
him: 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead. 
On  l»oth  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

\^Points  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Moiytjot, 
and  others, 

Exe,  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K,  Hen,  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  gk>ve  in 
thy  cap? 

Will,  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tb  the  gage  of 
one  that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K,  Hen,  An  Englishman  ? 

Wm,  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that 
swaggered  with  me  last  night ;  who,  if  'a  live,  and 
ever  dare  to  challenge  thb  glove,  I  have  sworn  to 
take  him  a  box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my 
glove  in  his  cap,  (which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a 
soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,)  I  will  strike  it  out 
soundly. 

K,  Hen,  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is 
it  fit  this  soldier  keep  hb  oath  1 

Flu,  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  ebe,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K,  Hen,  It  may  be,  his  enemy  b  a  gentleman 
of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  hb  degree. 

Flu,  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  b 
necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow 
and  his  oath.  If  he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his 
reputation  b  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce, 
as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got's  ground  and 
hb  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K,  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  feUow. 

wm.  So  I  ¥rill,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K,  Hen,  Who  servest  thou  under  ? 

wm.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu,  Gower  b  a  goot  captain,  and  b  good  know- 
ledge, and  literatur^  in  the  wars. 

K,  Hen,  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soklier. 

wm,  I  will,  my  liege.  [Ex'U, 
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K.  Hen.  Here,  Pluellen ;  weu:  thou  this  iiiTOiir  I 
for  me,  and  stick  it  id  thy  cap.  When  Alenfon 
Kod  myself  were  down  togettanr,  I  phiclied  this 
gbve  fi-om  his  helm :  if  say  man  challengs  this,  be 

is  a  friend  to  Alen9on,  and  bo  enemj  to  our  person ; 
if  thou  BDcoDnter  snj  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou 
doat  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as 
can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects:  I  would 
fnin  see  the  mau,  tliat  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall 
tind  himself  aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but 
I  would  fain  see  it  once,  and  please  Got  of  hi* 
grace,  that  I  might  see. 

K.  Hen,  Knowest  thou  Gawer? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  trieod,  and  please  you. 

K.  Hen,  Pmy  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him 

to  my  tent.  | 
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Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [£nr. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  brntbri 
Gloster, 
Follow  Ftuellen  cinsely  at  the  heels. 
TIte  glove,  which  1  have  given  him  for  a  bvaDr, 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear : 
It  is  tlie  soldier's;  I,  by  bargaiD,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  thHt  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  jndge  , 

By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it, 
For  I  do  know  Fluelleu  valiant, 
And,  touch'd  with  cfaoler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 
And  qnickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,    and    see    there   ba   no    barm    betw«M 

Oo  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Elimi. 
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Scxcix  VIIL—Btfon  King  Hewwt's  PatiliBH. 

EnCer  Ooweb,  and  Wiluamb. 

WUL  I  WHnmt  it  ia  to  knight  yoo,  C4ptuii. 

Enter  Fl.UELLElf. 

Flit.  Oot'B  will  BDd  hi*  pleum-B,  (sptain,  I  pe- 

•e«cfa  jaa  dow,  come  apse*  to  tho  king :  there  it 

more   goot  toward  yon,  pendfentuTB,  than  u  in 

jQOT  l^wledao  to  dream  of. 

tVill.  Sir,  know  jou  this  gkire  I 
Flu.  Know  the  glove  1     I  know,  the  glofe  ii  a 
glove. 

IViU.  I  know  thi«,  utd  thoi  I  chaUenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 


Flit.  'Sblood!  (D  amot  traitnr,  u  anj'i  in  the 
OQircnal  world,  iv  ia  Franc*,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  ur!  you  nlkin! 

Will.  Do  vou  think  I'll  be  fbmroni  1 

Flu.  Stand  awaj,  captwo  Oower :  I  will  gire 
treaaoo  his  pajment  iota  plow*,  I  warrant  you. 

WUL  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That'i  a  lie  in  thy  throat— I  charge  ^ou 
in  hk  maJMn'a  name,  apprebend  him :  he  n  a 
friend  of  the  duke  AleD^on'i. 

Enler  Waewics,  and  Glostkk. 
War.  How  now,  how  now  1  what's  Ui*  matter  ? 
Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  u,  praUed  bit 
■..1  f__->, ....  -     «|ie(,m,toiigi,t. 


ir'a  day. 

Enter  Sing  HEiimr,  and  ElETBK. 

K.  Hm.  How  DOW !  what'a  the  matterT 

Flu,  My  liege,  here  is  a  villaio,  and  ■  traitor, 
that,  look  yonr  grace,  ha»  itrnck  the  glove  which 
yonr  majesty  ja  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen(on. 

Wiil,  My  liege,  thii  was  my  glove ;  here  ia  the 
fellow  of  it;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change 
promiaed  to  wear  it  in  bi*  cap :  I  promised  to 
rtrike  him  if  he  dU.  I  met  thia  man  with  my 
glove  in  his  op,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my 
word. 

Flu.  Your  majealy  hear  now,  saving  your  ma- 
JMty't  manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascnlly,  beggarly, 
(e —  ■-        -  ■       '  ■  ■    .    ■    . 


Iinrty  knave  it  is 


ir  majea^  is  pear  n 


ia  the  glove  of  Alen^oD,  that  your  majesty  is  gjve 
me,  in  your  conscience  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  ^ve,  soldier:  look,  here 
is  the  fellow  of  it. 
'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

^u.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  an- 
swer for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  world. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfactioD  f 

Wiil.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart; 
any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 


°fS„, 


H7 


ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 
Wiil.  Your  majestycame  not  like  yourself:  yon 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  coramoD  man  \  witness  die 
night,  your  garmeDCs,  your  lowliness ;  and  what 
your  h^hness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech 
you,  take  it  for  your  own  fruit,  and  not  mine:  for 
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had  yoa  been  m  I  took  yon  for,  I  made  no  offence  i 
therefore,  I  beseech  tout  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen,  Here,  UDcle  Exeter,  fill  thu  glove  with 
crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow, 
jAnd  wear  it  for  so  bononr  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challeDge  it. — Gtte  him  the  crown*. — 
And,  captain,  jou  must  needs  be  fiieoda  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  haa 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelljr. — Hold,  there  is  tweWo 
pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  eerre  Oot,  and 
keep  ^u  out  of  prawli,  and  prabbles,  and  Quatreb, 
and  disseosioDB ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter 
for  yon. 

Wiil.  I  win  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  [t  is  with  a  goot  will.    1  can  tell  yoo,  it  wiQ 

Herre  you  to  mend  your  shoes :  come,  wherefore 

Hhonld  you  be  so  pashfiil  I  your  shoe*  is  not  so  goot : 

'tis  •  goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  chai^  it. 

Enter  an  Eitglith  Hmdd. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  number'd  ? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  alanghter'd 
French.  [Ddivert  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  jnisoaers  of  good  sort  are  taken, 

£ze.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the 

John  duke  of  Bonrbon,  and  lord  Boucioualti 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 
K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thooaaud 
French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain:  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six  :  added  to  these. 


e  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  t«n  thoDsaod  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hnndred  mercenaries; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  loids,  knights,  'squires. 


The  names  of  those  their  nobles  max  Ue  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  hi^  constable  of  France ; 
JaqiOMof  ChatilloD,  admiral  of  France; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambores : 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guiacbanl 

Datiphin ; 
John  duke  of  Alenjon;  Antony  duke  of  Brabut, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar ;  of  lusty  euls, 
Qrandpr^,  and  Roussi,  l^auconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrak. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  T 

t  Herald  proenlt  another  papfi. 
York,  the  earl  of  SuAbik. 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire: 
None  else  of  name,  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God !  thy  arm  wBa  here. 
And  not  to  UB,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all. — When,  without  stjalngem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 
On  one  pait  and  on  th'  other  7— Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine' 

Eze,  'Tis  wondeifid ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  vilkge: 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  lu 
tell  how  many  is  killed  I 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknewl 
edgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

FltL.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  ua  greU  goo;. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites : 
Let  there  be  sung  JVon  nohit,  and  Te  Demn, 
The  dead  with  charity  encloe'd  in  clay, 
And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then. 
Where  ne'er  fivm  Fimnce  aniv'd  more  hapOT  me^- 


Chor.   Vonchiafe  to  tho«e  that  have  not  read  the 

Tbit  I  may  prompt  tfaem :  and  of  mch  aa  haTo, 
I  faurablj  pray  thom  to  admit  th'  exevae 
Of  time,  of  oambera,  aod  due  cmiraa  of  things, 
Which  cBDiiot  in  their  huge  and  proper  Bfe 
Be  here  prewntsd.     Now,  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  t^ere  seen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  tfaoughti, 
Athnart  the  sea.     Behold,  the  Lngliab  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys. 
Whose  thoats  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-DMUtb'd 

Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  vmy.     So,  let  him  land. 
And  wleoinly  lee  him  set  on  to  London. 
^  swift  H  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
lOD  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath ; 
Wbere  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
Hi)  bruised  helmet,  aod  his  bended  sword. 
Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it, 
°^og  free  from  vainness  and  aelf-glorious  pride. 
Giving  lull  trophy,  signal,  and  oitent. 
QniiB  from  himself,  to  Ood.     But  now  behold, 
lo  the  quick  forge  and  workinghoote  of  thought. 


How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, 

Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 

With  the  piebetans  swarming  at  their  heels. 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cebsbt  in : 

As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likoUbood, 

Were  now  the  genera]  of  our  gracious  empress 

(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him !   much  more,  and  much  more 

Did  they  this  Hany.     Nov,  in  London  place 

As  yet  the  lamentntion  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home : 
The  emperor's  coming  iu  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them  ;  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France : 
There  must  we  bring  him  ;  and  myself  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you,  'tis  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance. 
After  your  thou^is,  straight  back  s^n  to  France. 
[Exit. 
13 


ACT 


^CB^E  I.— France.    An  Englith  Grurt  ofOuani. 
Enter  Fldei/LEK,  aad  QowEa. 

Oow.  Nay,  that's  right;  but  why  wear  yon  your 
leak  tOHJay  I     Saiot  Itery'a  day  is  past. 

^u.  There  is  occaaiont,  aod  ctnies,  why  and 
wherefore,  in  all  things  :  I  will  toQ  yon,  as  my 
fnend,  captain  Oower.  The  rascally,  tcald,  beg- 
^rly,  Itfway,  pragging  knave,  Fiitol,  which  you  and 
younelf,  and  all  the  world,  know  to  be  no  petter 
than  a  felkiw,  look  you  now,  of  Do  merita.  he  ia 
come  to  Die,  and  pringt  me  pread  end  salt  yester- 
day, look  yon,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It  was  in 
■  place  where  I  could  Dot  breed  no  contentioa  with 
him ;  but  I  will  be  ao  pold  aa  to  wear  it  in  my  cap 
till  I  aee  him  once  agun,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a 
little  piece  of  my  dealrea. 

Oow.  Why,  here  ha  comes,  aweliing  like  ■ 
turkey-eocL 

44 


Enter  P»tol. 
Flu.   'Tis  no  matter  for  hia  awellinn  nor  hi> 
turkey-cocka. — Got  plesa  you,  ancieut  Piatol!  ynu 
ecurvy,  loway  knave,  Oot  pleas  you  ! 

PUL  Hs!  an  thou  Bedlam!    doat  tliou  thim, 
base  Trojan, 
To  hare  me  fold  up  Farca's  fatal  web ! 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  amell  of  leek. 

,  Flu.  1  peaeechyoD  heartily,  acurvy  k>wsy  knavt. 
at  my  deaires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  pedtkio*, 
to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  yon 
do  not  love  it,  nor  your  effectionB,  and  your  appe- 
tites, and  your  digestions,  doee  not  agree  with  it,  1 
would  desire  you  to  eat  it- 
Put.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  aQ  his  mts. 
Flu,  There  is  one  goat  for  you. — l^StrSca  him.] 


Flu,  You  aay  very  true,  scaU  knave,  when  Ool'i 
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will  18.  I  wiD  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eat  ^our  victuals:  come,  there  is  sauce  for 
it. — [Striking  him  agaiiu]  Yon  called  me  yester- 
dmy,  mountain-squire,  but  I  wiQ  make  you  to-day  a 
squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you,  fiUi  to :  if  you 
can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gow.  Eooudi,  captain:  you  have  astonished  him. 

F^lu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my 

\9ek«  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pite,  I 

pray  you ;  it  b  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and 

^our  pk>ody  coxcomb. 

PisL  Must  I  bite  ? 

^'lu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

tHsl,  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge. 
I  eat,  and  eat  I  swear — 

Plu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Wifl  you  have  some 
more  sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek 
ta  swear  by. 

PisU  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 
Flu,  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot 
for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occa- 
sioiki  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at 
*em ;  that  is  all. 
Pist.  Good. 

Flu,  Ay,  leeks  is  goot. — Hold  you ;  there  b  a 
groat  to  heal  your  pate. 
Pisi.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu,  Yes ;  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it, 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
shall  eat. 

Pist.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 
Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels :   you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy 
ootl^ng  of  me  but  cudgels.    God  be  wi*  you,  and 
keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exit. 

Pist.  All  hell  shaU  stir  for  thb. 
Gow.  Go,  go;  yon  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave«  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, 
begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a 
memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour,  and  dare 
not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I 
have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  thb  gentle- 
man twice  or  Sirice.  You  thought,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Englbh  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find  it 
otherwise ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welsh  correction 
teach  you  a  good  Englbh  condition.    Fare  ye  well. 

[Exit. 
Pist.  Doth  fortune  pl^  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Doll  b  dead  i*  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  b  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  b  cudgelled.    Well,  bawd  Til  turn. 
And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  wiP  I  steal,  and  there  Til  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgellM  scars, 
And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallm  wars.     [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Troyes  in  Champagne.    An  Apart- 
ment in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Enter,  at  one  door,  King  Henrt,  Bedford,  Glos- 
TER,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and 
other  Lords ;  at  another,  the  French  King,  Queen 
Isabel,  the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies, 
Sfc.,  the  Duke  q/*BuRGUNDr,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we 
are  met. 


Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 

Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — joy  and  good  wbhes 

To  our  most  fiiir  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; — 

And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  thb  royalty, 

By  whom  thb  great  assembly  b  contrivM, 

We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  mirgundy ; — 

And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behc^  your 
face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  &irly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  tlie  bsue,  brother  England, 
Of  thb  good  day,  and  of  thb  sracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ;  v 

Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent. 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks : 
The  venom  of  su<^  looks,  we  fairiy  hope, 
Have  lost  theuc  quality,  and  that  thb  day 
Shall  change  all  griera  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  VLj  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England,  that  I  have 

labourM 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  niy  office  hath  so  far  prevailed. 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  dbgrace  me. 
If  I  demand  before  thb  royal  view. 
What  rub,  ox  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 
Should  not  in  thb  best  garden  of  the  worid. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas*d, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisonera  wildly  over-grown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder^  twigs :  her  folk)w  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems. 
But  hatefeful  docks,  rough  thbtles,  kecksies,  bur?, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility ; 
And  as  our  vineyards,  falk>w8,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country, 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiera  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing,  and  stem  looks,  diflus^d  attire. 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  fiivour, 
You  are  assembled  ;  and  my  speech  entreats. 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniencies. 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  wouM  the 
peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  th*  imperfectioBs 
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Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  eflfects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which, 
as  yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace, 

Which  you  before  so  urg*d,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
0*er-glanc^d  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shaU. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands, 
And  we'll  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fiiir  sister, 
Qo  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them. 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg*d,  be  stcxxl  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  ha.  She  hath  good  leave. 

\Exeunt  ail  but  King  Henrt,  Katharine, 
and  her  Qenuewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine !  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  Englbh 
tongue.    Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kaih.  Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like 
me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate;  and  you 
are  like  an  angel. 

Kath.  Que  dit-il  1  que  je  suis  semhlahle  d  les 
anges  1 

Alice.  Ouy^  vrayment^  sauf  vostre  grace^  ainsi 
dit  il. 

K  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  must 
not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  O  hon  Dieu  /  les  langues  des  hommes  sont 
pleines  de  tromperies, 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ouy ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits  :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman, r  feith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit 'for  thy 
understanding :  I  am  glad,  thou  canst  speak  no  bet- 
ter English ;  for,  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find 
me  such  a  plain  king,  that  thou  wouldst  think,  I 
had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.  I  know  no 
ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say — I  love 
you :  then,  if  you  urge  me  further  flian  to  say — Do 
you  in  faith  ?  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your 
answer;  i'faith,  do,  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bar- 
gain.    How  say  you,  lady? 
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Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  me  understand  weE 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  venes, 
or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  yon  uih^ 
me :  for  the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  roet- 
sure ;  and  for  the  other,  I  have  no  strength  in  mea- 
sure, yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength.  If  I 
could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into 
my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the 
correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should  qnicklf 
leap  into  a  wife  :  or  if  I  might  buffet  for  my  k>ret 
or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favours,  I  could  lay  oo 
like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an>apes,  never 
off;  but,  before  €k)d,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greealj, 
nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cnnniD^ 
in  protestation ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  ne- 
ver use  till  urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If 
thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose 
face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  k)oks  in 
his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees  there,  let 
thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  phiio  sd- 
dier:  if  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me; 
if  not,  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true ;  bat 
for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love  thee  too. 
And  while  thou  lirest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  feDow  of 
plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for  he  perforce  most 
do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gifi  to 
woo  in  other  places;  for  these  fellows  of  mfioite 
tongue,  that  can  riiyme  themselves  into  ladies*  &- 
vours,  they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  agaio. 
What !  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  bat 
a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  foil,  a  straight  back  will 
stoop,  a  bkck  beard  will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate 
will  grow  bald,  a  fiur  foce  vrill  wither,  a  foil  eye 
will  wax  hoUow ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun 
and  the  moon;  or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the 
moon,  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but 
keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou  would  hare  such 
a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me,  take  a  soldier;  take 
a  soldier,  take  a  king,  and  what  sayest  thon  then 
to  my  love?  speak,  my  foir,  and  foirly,  I  pny 
thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

K.  Hen.  No;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate ;  but,  in  loving  me,  you 
should  love  the  friend  of  France,  for  I  lore  France 
so  well,  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it;  I 
will  have  it  all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is 
mine  and  1  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and 
you  are  mine. 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French, 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hard- 
ly to  be  shook  off. — Quand  j*ay  la  possession  de 
France,  et  quand  vous  avez  fe  possession  de  moy. 
(let  me  see,  what  Aen?  Saint  Dennis  be  my 
speed  !) — done  vostre  est  France,  et  vous  estes  m- 
enne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom,  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French.  1 
shall  never  move  thee  in  Fren^  unless  it  be  to 
laugh  at  me.  ^ 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  le  Francois  que  ww 
parlez,  est  meilleur  que  VAngUns  lequel  je  parle* 

K.  Hen.  No,  'feiUi,  is't  not,  Kate;  out  thy  speak- 
ing of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  fBl^7' 
must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  BjJ*j 
Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus  much  English- 
Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Kath.  1  cannot  tell.  . 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbonn  tell.  K>U)  ? 
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rU  ask  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  lovest  me :  and 
at  Digfat  when  you  come  into  your  ckMet,  you*ll 
question  this  gentlewoman  about  me ;  and  I  know, 
Kate,  you  will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me, 
that  you  kive  with  your  heart:  but,  good  Kate,  mock 
me  mercifully,  the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because 
I  lave  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be*st  mine,  Kate, 
(as  I  have  a  saving  fiiith  within  me  tells  me  thou 
fliialt,)  I  get  thee  with  scambling,  and  thou  must 
therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier-breeder.  Shall 
not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint  Dennis  and  Saint 
George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  Eng- 
lish, that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and  take  the 
Turk  by  the  beard  ?  shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest 
thou,  my  &ir  flower-de-luce  ? 
Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 
K,  Hen.  No;  *ti8  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to 
promise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  en- 
deavour for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy,  and 
for  my  English  moiety  take  the  word  of  a  king  and 
a  bachelor.  How  answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Kath- 
arine, du  mondtt  mon  trh  chire  et  aivin  deesst  1 

Kath,  Your  majeste  hayefaitsse  French  enough 

to  deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  France, 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  folse  French !    By 

mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate : 

by  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me ; 

yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  thou  dost,  not- 

withstand'mg  the  poor  and  untempering  effect  of 

my  visage.     Now  beshrew  my  fother's  ambition ! 

he  was  thinkins  of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me : 

therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  outside, 

with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  t  come  to  woo 

ladies,  I  fright  them.    But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder 

I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort  is, 

that  okl  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 

more  spoil  upon  my  foce :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou 

hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if 

tfiou  wear  me,  better  and  better.    And  therefore 

tell  me,  most  &ir  Katharine,  will  you  have  me? 

Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts 

of  your  heart  with  the  k>ol^s  of  an  empress ;  take 

me  by  the  hand,  and  say — Harry  of  England,  I  am 

^line :  which  word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine 

ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is 

thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry 

Plaotagenet  is  thine;  who,  though  I  speak  it  before 

his  foce,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou 

thalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.    Come, 

year  answer  in  broken  music,  for  thy  voice  is 

music,  and  thy  English  broken ;  therefore,  queen 

of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken 

English  :  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kaih.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  toy  mon  pere. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate :  it 

shall  please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call 

you  my  queen. 

KaOi,  Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez! 
-Wa  fay,  je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaissez  vostre 
grandeur,  en  baisanl  la  main  d'une  vostre  indigne 
ferviteure:  excusez  moy,  je  vous  supplie,  mon  trh 
puissant  seigneur. 
K.  Hen,  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 
Kaih.   Les  dames,  et  damoiselles,  pour   estre 
^foisees  devant  leur  nopces,  il  n^est  pas  la  codteme  de 
France. 
K  Hen.  Madam,  my  interpreter,  what  says  she? 
Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fiishion  pour  les  ladies 
of  France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baiser,  in  English. 


K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entend  bettre  aiie  may. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  toe  maids  in 
France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she 
say? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment. 

K.  Hen.  O,  Kate !  nice  customs  curtsey  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  list  of  a  country*s  fashion :  we  art* 
the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty  that 
folk>ws  our  places  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faultM, 
as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of 
your  country  in  denying  me  a  kiss:  therefore, 
patiently,  and  3rie]ding — [Kissing  her.]  You  havo 
witchcnift  in  your  lips,  Kate:  mere  is  more  elo- 
quence in  a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the 
tongues  of  the  French  council ;  and  they  should 
sooner  persuade  Harry  of  England,  than  a  general 
petition  of  monarchs.    Here  comes  your  foUier. 

Enter  the  French  King,  and  Queen,  BuRGUNor, 
Bedeord,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland, 
and  other  French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty.  My  royal  cousin, 
Teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  foir  cousin, 
how  perfectly  I  k)ve  her :  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen,  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  smooth;  so  that,  having  neither  the 
voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot 
so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will 
appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I 
answer  you  for  tliat.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her 
you  must  make  a  circle ;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her 
in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and 
blind.  Can  you  blame  her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet 
rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if 
she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in 
her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my  ford,  a  hard 
condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yiekl,  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  see  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin 
to  consent  winking. 

Bur.  1  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if 
you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning:  for 
maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have 
their  eyes;  and  then  they  will  endure  handling, 
which  before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  roe  over  to  time,  and  n 
hot  summer;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your 
cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind 
too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many 
a  fair  French  city,  for  one  &ir  French  maid  that 
stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  ford,  you  see  them  perspec- 
tively :  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid,  for  they  are 
all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never 
entered. 

K,  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  of,  may  wait  on  her ;  so  the  maid,  that  stood 
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ID  the  way  ibr  my  wish,  ahtll  abow  roe  the  way  to 
Fr.  King.  We  have  conseoted  to  hU  teriiu  of 

K.  Hen.  Is't  to,  my  lords  of  EagUnd  T 

Wat.  The  kiog  hath  gnuted  every  article: 
Hb  daughter,  fir«t;  and  in  eequel,  all, 
AccordJDg  to  thsir  firm  proposed  oBturea. 

Exe,  Only,  he  hath  not  yst  subscribed  this : — 
Where  your  msjesty  demands,— that  the  king  of 
franco,  having  any  occRsion  lo  write  for  matter  of 
grant,  shall  name  yonr  highness  in  this  form,  and 
with  this  additioo,  in  French, — Notre  trli  cherJiU 
Henri/  roy  d'An^eUrre,  herelier  de  France ;  and 
thus  ID  hatio.^Prteclarinimiu  filitu  noiter  Hen- 
ticwi,  rex  Anglia,  el  hmres  FrancUt. 

Ft.  King,  Nor  this  I  have  not, bTother,Bo  denied, 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.  I  prey  yon,  then,  in  lore  and  dear  alli- 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And,  thereupon,  give  roe  your  daughter. 
Fr.-IGng.  Take  her,  bir  kid;  and  from  her 

bloM  raiMup 
Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
<>f  France  and  EDgland,  whose  reiy  shores  look 

pale. 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 


May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  canjiiDcboa 
Plant  neighboniiiood  and  christian -like  accord 
In  their  sweet  boeoroe,  that  never  war  adrance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  Fiaim 

AU.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.   Now  welcome,   Kate: — end  bear  mr 
witness  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sorsreign  queen. 

[Flourid. 

Q.  ha.  Ood,  the  beat  maker  of  all  marriagea, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  reelms  in  ooe' 
Ah  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  lor*, 
So  be  there  'twiit  your  kingdoms  such  a  apmual. 
That  never  may  ill  ofJice,  or  fell  jeakmsy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  king^Ds. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league; 
That  EDglisb  may  as  French,   French  EngUi 

Receive  each  other! — Ood  speak  this  Amen! 
AU.  Amen !' 

K.  Hen,   Prepare  we  for   our  marriage :— on 
wtich  day. 
My  lord  of  Bui^ndy,  we'll  take  yoor  oath. 
And  all  the  peers'  for  surety  of  our  leagnea. 
Then  shall  I  swear  lo  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  weD  kept  and  prusperows  be '. 
[Bxtmi 


£v     "'■'"■    \,:: 


CHORUS 


Tba%  &r,  with  niu^  idiI  all  unable  pen. 

Oar  bending  author  harb  pursu'd  tiie  itory; 
In  Lttle  room  confiniQg  might;  men, 

Mangling  bf  (laila  the  fuii  course  of  their  gloT;. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  lir'd 

This  atar  of  Engbod.     Fortune  made  hia  aword. 
By  which  the  world's  beat  garden  he  achieT'd, 

And  of  it  left  hia  ton  imperial  lord. 


Henr]'  the  aiitfa,  in  infant  bandi  crowo'd  king 
Of  France  aitd  Eoglasd,  did  this  king  aocceed ; 

Whoae  atate  ao  many  had  the  managiog. 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  hia  England 

Which  oft  our   stage  hath  shown,  and  fat  their 

la  yonr  &ir  miods  let  this  acceptance  take.     [£xt(. 
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Cbordi. 
"  Enler  Chokvs,  <u  Prologae." 


"  Leaik'd  >H  like  iotndt,  Aoald  famine,  ntord,  andjirt. 

Crouch  Jot  trnploymtnt ." 

"Famine,  iword,  and  fire"  are  "thedogi  of  war."  in 
Julioa  Cienr.     In  Sbakespesre'a  faToorite  cbronicler, 

HoUingBhed,  ibe;  are  "  baiuliDiiidGiw."  Heiu7  V,,  ad- 
dreuing  biuuelf  to  the  people  of  Bonen,  declared  that 
"  the  goddeH  of  balllB,  called  Belluna,  had  three  hand- 
maideng  erer  of  necaiaily  atleoding  Dpon  her,  m  blood, 

"  Within  Ihii  Kooden  O"— The  Globe  theatre,  on  the 

Banluide,  wai  circular  within,  and  pmbabiy  thia  histo- 
rioal  dramfl  wha  tint  acted  there ;  bat  the  compooy  to 
which  BbakeBpeare  belonged  bIbo  played  in  the  winter 
at  the  BUckfnart  theaHv,  regarding  the  shape  of  which 
we  have  no  information.  The  Fortune,  in  Cripplegate, 
wai  a  aqoare  bnildina.  (See  Collier's  "  Hitlory  of  H-ag- 
liaU  Dratnatic  Poetry.  ) 

"Imaginary"  ii  bere  n«ed  for  imaginiUiee — "joia 

wweraof  itnagioadon."    The  ume  word  la  uned.  a  few 

«  below,  ID  its  present  sense.     In  older  English,  as 


and  passive 

fbnnded. 


often  coreleuly  COD- 


ACT  L—ScEHE  I. 

"Lotidtm.     An  ante^hambtr  in  Iht  King'i  Palace." 


cester,  where  King  Henry  V.  hold  a  parti 
second  year  of  bis  reign.  But  the  chorus  at  the  besin- 
ning  of  the  secotid  act  showa  that  the  Poet  intoaded  lo 
make  London  the  phu»  of  bis  Grst  scene." — Maloni. 

"  —  Arckiiihop  ef  CiHTiRitiBi"— Henir  Chlcbeley 
(or  rather  Chiehtlt,  marking  his  Norman  descent)  had 
just  been  piomotsd  to  that  digni^.  Shakespeare  here 
shows  his  acquaintatu^  with  Hall,  by  giving  us.  in  this 


the  impresrion  of  the  very  character  deaenbed 
by  that  old  cbrDnicler,  as  "  a  man  much  regarding  Godet 
I — . .  1 — .  _^ iganling  his  own  Iuctb." 


"  —  (is  •ciHBMKQ  and  mquiet  Umt" — i.  e.  Tine  dit- 
orderly  time.  "  Scambling "  occur*  again  in  itm  plajr. 
and  in  Much  Ado  xiodt  Nothiho,  (act  v.  aceoe  1,)— 
"  tcanAUng,  onl-^ing  boys."  Il  was  in  freqneDl  dm 
among  our  old  aotbora,  and  is  what  wo  have  changed  Id 
tcratHling,  though  thej  also  had  it  in  that  form. 

"  — tach  a  heady  ccRRiitca" — So  the  original  (bUe. 
It  was  changed  to  tvTrent  in  the  second  folio ;  and  ibc 
alteration  is  retained  in  all  subsequenC  editioaa,  ezcef* 
Knight's,  who  jnsdy  rematis,  tl        ■— - 


"  Hear  hin  but  reaton  in  dirinHf,"  etc. 

"  The  comnkentator*  give  iia  some  Icog  doim  npoi 

Warbnrton's  theory,  that  Ibis  passage  was  a  complimenl 

to  the  theological  acquirements  of  James  I.  This  teaw. 
wo  apprehend,  was  wrilten  at  the  same  time  with  ihf 
choruses — that  is,  four  vean  befotn  the  accession  of 
James.  Johnson  very  jnstly  observes,  that '  the  Poet, 
if  he  bad  James  in  bis  thoughts,  was  no  skilfbl  even. 
miast ;  for  the  mention  of  Harry's  skill  in  war  Ibreeit 
upon  the  remembrance  of  his  audience  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  their  present  king.'  The  praises  of  HeWT. 
wbieh  Bbakespeare  pnts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  had  no  latent  reference.  Thsr 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  histoiical  opinioa  n 
Ibat  prince ;  and  Ihey  are  even  sobdued  when  compaml 
with  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  the  chroniclera.  Hill, 
fur  example.  Bays,  '  this  prince  was  almost  the  Anbkal 
Phcenli,  and  amongat  his  predecessors  a  verj  pangco. 
This  Henry  was  a  king  whose  lifa  «B( 


This  prince  was  a  captain  againa^  whom  fortnne  aCW 
frowned,  nor  mischance  once  apumeii.  This  captaii 
was  a  ^epherd  whom  his  Sock  loved,  and  loTDgh 
obeyed.  This  ahepberd  was  snch  a  jnsticiBry,  that  f 
offence  was  unpumsbed,  nor  friendship  tmrewMM- 
This  justiciary  was  so  feared,  thai  all  rebelliiMi  w" 
bauished,  a   ^      '"*  *  . .    ~. 


i,  and  aadition  suppreated.' 
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tlenrj  was,  literally,  in  tbe  '  practic  part  of  life.*  At 
eleven  years  of  age  be  was  a  student  at  Oxibrd,  under 
tbe  care  of  bis  uncle  Beaufort  In  a  small  room,  over 
tbe  ancient  gateway  of  Queen's  College,  was  Henry 
lodged ;  and  bere,  under  ^e  rude  portraits  in  stained 
glass  of  bis  uncle  and  bimself,  was  tbe  following  in- 
Kripdon,  wbicb  Wood  gives  in  bis  '  Atbenas  Oxonien- 


.»_ 


Of  PIKPKTVAX  BXX  mHORXAM. 

xMrxmATOB  BmrrAiTNUB, 

TmiUMrHATOB  OAXXim, 
UOSnUM  VICTOB  KT  SU. 

BBKBICC8  T. 
PAETX  HVJXn  CI7BICULX. 
OLIM  MAGNUS  IlfCOX.A. 


Tbe '  bostinm  victor  et  sui'  is  one  of  tbe  many  evidences 
of  tbe  uniyeraality,  if  not  of  tbe  trutb,  of  tbe  tradition 
that^ 

—-his  Addiction  was  to  courses  vsin. 

His  early  removal  from  tbe  discipline  of  tbe  scbools  to 
the  license  of  tbe  camp,  could  not  have  been  advanta- 
geous to  tbe  morals  of  the  bigb-spirited  boy.  That  be 
was  a  fiivonrite  of  Richard  II.  we  know  by  tbe  &ct  of 
his  knighting  bim  during  bis  Irish  expedition. 

"  His  subMquent  command  of  tbe  Welsh  army,  when 
little  more  than  fourteen,  was  a  circumstance  still  less 
fiiTourable  to  bis  self-control.  That  tbe  '  insolency  and 
wildness*  of  tbe  boy  should  be  tbe  result  of  such  un- 
curbed and  irresponsible  power,  is  quite  as  credible  as 
that  the  man  should  have  put  on  such  '  gravity  and  so- 
berness,'— '  tbe  flower  of  kmgs  past,  and  a  glass  to  tbem 
that  should  succeed.* " — Knioht. 

**  Bo  that  the  art  and  praetie  part  of  life 
Musi  be  the  mietreu  to  thU  theorie"  etc. 

"  He  discourses  with  so  much  skill  on  all  subjects, 
that  the  art  and  practice  of  life  must  be  tbe  mistress  or 
teacher  of  bis  tkeorie ;  that  is,  that  bis  theory  must  have 
been  taught  by  art  and  practice ;  wbicb  (says  be)  is 
itrange,  smce  be  could  see  little  of  the  true  art  or  prac- 
tice among  bis  loose  companions,  nor  ever  retired  to 
digest  his  practice  into  tbeory.  '  Art'  is  used  by  tbe 
aathor  iov  practice ^  as  distinguished  from  science,  or 
'4«ory."-»JoHitso5. 

**  Practic**  and  ''  tbeoric**  were  the  more  common  old 
fonns  of  practice  and  theory,  which  are  used  by  tbe 
Poet's  contemporaries,  Hall  aind  Fuller,  while  he  uses 
''theoric*'only. 

"--open  haunts  and  populabitt** — ^"Popularity** 
vieonl  familiarity  with  the  common  people,  as  well  as 
popular  fiivour,  or  applause.  It  is  thus  explained  by 
^lorio,  in  bis  dictionary.    . 

**  7*he  SET  BRA  Ls** — Tbis  word,  when  of  old  used  in 
the  plural,  had  tbe  force  of  our  modem  details. 

Scene  II. 

"  Sure,  we  thank  you. 
My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed,"  etc. 

The  differences  between  tbe  enlarged  text  and  that 
of  the  earliest  forms  are  so  numerous,  and  so  minute, 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  tbem,  beyond  indi- 
oitmg  the  principal  omissions.  We  shall,  therefore, 
follow  Mr.  Knight  in  onlv  occasionally  giving  a  passage, 
to  show  the  care  with  which  the  later  copy  was  worked 
Qp«  This  speech  of  tbe  King,  as  it  occurs  in  tbe  quartos, 
™«y  present  a  proper  object  of  comparison : — 

^^<V«  Bare  we  thank  yon :  and  good  mv  lord  proceed 

Why  the  law  Salioue  which  they  have  in  France, 

^  abonld  or  •honld  not  atop  in  ua  oar  claim; 

And  Qod  forbid  my  wiao  and  learned  lord, 

^°*t  Ton  should  faahlon,  frame,  or  wrest  the  same. 

ror  God  dotii  know  bow  many  now  in  health 

^ul  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 

Ijjjj™  y®*""  reverence  abaJl  incite  na  ta 

^>epeforc  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 

*«»w  yoti  awake  the  sleeping  aword  of  war : 

Jjjcharge  you  in  the  name  of  God  take  heed. 

*wer  tbia  co^)uratioD.  apeak  my  lord : 

AM  we  win  judge,  note,  and  believe  in  heart 

|n«t  what  you  apeak  is  washed  as  pure 

AsHninbaptismT^^ 
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"  —  nicelu  charge  ^four  understanding  sottT*— i.  e 
**  Take  heed  lest,  by  nice  and  subtle  sophistry,  yon  bur- 
then your  knowing  soul,  or  knowingly  burthen  your  soul^ 
with  tbe  guilt  of  advancing  a  false  title,  or  of  maintain- 
ing, by  specious  fiillacies,  a  claim  wbicb,  if  shown  in  its 
native  and  true  colours,  would  appear  to  be  £Eilse.*' — 

JoHNSOlf. 

**  —  titles  mscRiATK** — ^L  e.  JU-hegotten,  illegitimate, 
spurious. 

**  —  in  APPROBATiOH " — i.  e.  In  probation,  or  proof'-^ 
a  frequent  old  use  of  tbe  word. 

"— <As  French  unjustly  gloze"— Tbe  verb  to  "  gloze," 
to  gloss,  (whence  (dossary,)  is  used  for  to  expound,  or 
to  comment  on.  We  have  tbis  expression  in  Hall's 
''  Chronicle :"— ''  Tbis  bmd  Salique,  the  deceitful  glosera 
named  to  be  tbe  realm  of  France."  HoUin|ibea,  who 
abridges  Hall,  simply  says,  "  Tbe  French  *ossers  ex- 
pound to  be  the  realm  of  France." 

**  To  FiME  *t*  title  with  some  show  of  truth" — ^i.  e. 
To  decorate  bis  title  with  some  specious  claim,  answer- 
ing  to  Hollingsbed's  "to  make  bis  title  seem  true, 
though  indeed  it  was  stark  naught,"  and  to  a  nearly 
similar  phrase  in  tbe  parallel  passage  in  Hall.  Tbe 
folio  has  find  bis  title,  wbicb  knight  retains,  as  analo- 

gous  to  tbe  law  phrase  of  finding  a  bill.    I  do  not  see 
ow  tbe  technicality  applies  bere,  and  ratber  think  that 
>u2  was  a  misprint  for  "  fine." 

**  Convkt'd  himself  as  th*  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare,"  etc. 

Shakespeare  found  tbis  expression  in  Hollingsbed; 
and,  though  it  sounds  odd  to  modem  ears,  it  is  classical. 
Cooper  (Latin  Dictionary,  1584)  renders  "  Conjicere  se 
in  familiam;  to  convey  hinuelf  to  be  of  some  noble 
fiimily."  Its  meaning  is,  **  be  passed  bimself  off  as  heir 
to  tbe  Lady  Lin^are.*^  .  These  fictitious  personages  and 
pedigrees  (as  Ritson  remarks)  seem  to  have  been  de- 
vised by  tbe  English  heralds,  '*  to  fine  a  title  with  some 
show  of  truth,"  wbicb  **  in  pure  trutb  was  corrupt  and 
naught**  It  was  manifestly  impossible  that  Henry,  who 
bad  no  title  to  bis  own  dominions,  could  derive  one,  by 
tbe  same  colour,  to  another  person's.  He  merely  pro 
posed  the  invasion  and  conouest  of  France  in  prosecu 
tion  of  tbe  dying  advice  of  bis  father — 

'—  to  bosy  giddy  minds 
In  foreign  qusrrela ;  that  action,  once  borne  out^ 
Mi^  waste  the  memory  of  former  daya. 

Tbe  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Uie  Archbishop  are  owing  to 
similar  motives. 

"  —  king  Lewis  the  tehth" — Tbis  Lewis  was  tbe 
ninth,  as  Hall  correctly  states.  Shakespeare  found  the 
mistake  in  Hollingsbed,  and  bis  adoptmg  it  shows  that 
tbis  latter  historian  was  tbe  book  he  used. 

"  —  IMBARE  their  crooked  titles" — Old  copies  and 
modem  critics  differ  as  to  tbe  word  "imbare."  The 
two  first  quartos  read  imbace,  and  have  causes  for  titles: 
tbe  quarto  of  1608  reads  embrace,  and  tbe  folio  (1623) 
substitutes  imharre.  Tbe  true  reading  seems  that  of 
Warburton,  adopted  by  many  later  editors — "  imbare," 
in  tbe  sense  of  expo$e,  lay  bare,  or  lay  open ; — formed 
like  impaint,  impawn,  etc.  Knight,  however,  prints  it 
imbar,  which  be  thus  supports: — "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  imbar  is  tbe  right  word.  It  might  be  taken 
as  placed  in  opposition  to  bar.  To  bar  ii  to  obstruct ; 
to  imbar  is  to  bar  in,  to  secure.  They  would  bold  up 
tbe  Salique  law, '  to  bar  your  highness ;'  biding  *  their 
crooked  titles'  in  a  net,  rather  than  amply  defendinjg 
tbem.  But  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  imbar  is 
bere  used  for  '  to  set  at  tbe  bar^ — to  place  their  crooked 
titles  before  a  proper  tribunal.  Tbis  is  ingenious  and 
plausible." 

"  —  and  cold  for  action" — Malone  says,  "cold  for 
want  of  action."  This,  we  think,  is  to  interpret  too  lite- 
rally. The  unemployed  forces,  seeing  the  work  done 
to  toeir  hands,  stood  laughing  by  and  indifferent  for  ac- 
tion— unmoved  to  action.  It  is  the  converse  oi  **hotUyt 
action." 
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"  80  hoik  your  highne$$" — ^Perhaps,  (aayi  Coleridge, 

**  Literary  Bemaiiis,  )  these  linef  ought  to  be  recited 

dmrnntirally  thus: — 

Hiey  know  your  gnoe  hatfi  caiue,  and  meana,  and  might : — 
Bo  kttk  TOUT  falghnefla-^kerer  king  of  England 
Had  nobl^  richer,  etc 

Westmoreland  breaks  off  firom  the  grammar  and  natural 
order  from  earnestness,  and  m  order  to  give  the  mean- 
ing  more  passionately.  Malone  would  understand  West- 
moreland to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Henry's  "  brother 
kings,"  as  to  his  powen  and  resources — "  So  hath  your 
highness.** 

" — tkote  ■arches'* — ^i.  e.  The  boundaries  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland — ^the  borders. 

"  —  make  their  chronicle^* — The  folio  has  "their,*' 
the  quarto  yimr, — which  is  preferred  by  Malone  and 
Knignt,  M  meaning,  the  chronicle  of  vour  kingdom. 
''Their  chronicle*'  is  the  chronicle  of  those  "prisoner 
kings,*' — that  which  records  their  defeat 

"  —  TEAR  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat" — The 
folio  reads,  "  tame  and  havoc :"  the  quartos  have  spoil. 
Theobald  and  Knight  substitute  taint;  but  we  adopt 
Collier's  idea,  that  tame  was  a  misprint  for  tearre,  as 
"  tear**  was  of  old  spelled. 

"  —  CRU8H*D  necessity" — "  So  the  folio :  the  quarto, 
cursed  necessity,  which  modem  editors  follow.  War- 
burton  would  read  s^cus'd^  (excus'd.)  Coleridge  thinks 
it  may  be  crash,  for  crass^  (from  crassus,  clumsy ;)  or 
curt.  A  friend  suggests  to  us  cur*s  necessity.  After 
all,  is  the  word  crushed  so  full  of  difficulty?  The  ne- 
cessity alleged  by  Westmoreland  is  overpowered,  crush'd, 
by  the  argument  that  we  have '  locks'  and '  pretty  traps;* 
so  that  it  does  not  follow  that  '  the  cat  must  stay  at 
home.*  ** — Knight. 

"  —  in  one  cowceht" — In  this  speech  of  Exeter,  the 
Poet  certainly  vrrote  "  concent,**  and  as,  in  "  the  one 
consent "  of  the  next  speech,  he  used  the  other  noun  of 
the  same  sound ;  they  are  confounded  and  transposed, 
in  many  editions.  They  are  both  good  old  woros,  the 
latter  of  which  has  absorbed  the  former,  in  modem  use. 
"  Concent"  (from  the  Latin  concentus)  is  the  word  ap- 
propriate to  the  musical  allusion. 

"  Congreeing  in  afuU  and  natural  close, 
Like  music." 

This  passage  has  been  supposed  to  be  founded  upon 
a  fragment  of  Cicero*s  "  De  RepublicA  :*' — "  Ut  in  ndi- 
bns,  ac  tibiis,  atque  cantn  ipso,  ac  vocibus  concentus  est 
quidam  tenendus  ex  distinctis  sonis,  quem  immutatum, 
ac  discrepantem  aures  eruditse  ferre  non  possunt,  isque 
concentus  ex  dissimillimarum  vocum  moaeratione  cen- 
ters tamen  efficitnr  &;  congruens :  sic  ex  summis,  &  in- 
fimis,  Si  mediis  inteijectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis,  moderata 
ratione  civitas  consensu  dissimillimorum  concinit,  &,  quae 
harmonia  a  musicis  dicitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  civitate 
Concordia,  actissimnm  atque  optimum  omni  in  republica 
vinculum  incolumitads :  quse  sine  justitia  nuUo  pacto 
esse  potest.** 

Knight  thus  comments  on  this  coincidence: — "The 
considerations  involved  in  this  passage  aro  briefly  these : 
the  words  of  Cicero,  to  which  the  lines  of  Shakespeare 
have  so  close  a  resemblance,  form  part  of  a  fragment  of 
that  portion  of  his  lost  treatise,  '  De  Bepublicft,*  which 
is  presented  to  us  only  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustin. 


*  Bepublic  :*  the  sentence  we  have  ouoted  is  almost  lite- 
rally to  be  found  in  Plato ;  and,  wnat  is  still  more  cu- 
rious, the  lines  of  Shakespeare  are  more  deeply  imbued 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  the  passage  of  Cicero. 
These  lines — 

For  goTemraont,  tliroagfa  kigK  snd  Uno,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  eonesnt, 
Congreeing  in  mfitU  mttd  natural  dote, 
Lilusmaalc;— 

and  the  subsequent  lines — 
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True  t  t^^erefiDre  dotti  heaven  divide 
Tlie  stm  tffmmn  in  divera  fonctJona,— 

develop,  unquestionably,  the  ^reat  Platonic  doctrine  oT 
the  tn-unity  cf  the  three  principles  in  man,  and  tha 
identity  of  die  idea  of  man  with  the  idea  of  a  state. 
The  particular  passage  of  Plato*s  '  Republic,' 4o  larhic^ 
we  refer,  is  in  toe  fourth  book,  and  may  be  thus  Ten- 
dered : — '  It  is  not  alone  wisdom  and  strength  ^rfaidi 
make  a  state  simply  wise  and  strong,  but  it  (order,)  lika 
that  harmony  called  the  Diapason,  is  diflfused  throo^ 
out  the  whole  state,  making  ooth  the  weakest,  and  Sie 
strongest,  and  the  middling  people  concent  ^le  aenie 
melody.*  Again— 'The  hannonic  power  of  poHtkal 
justice  is  the  same  as  that  musical  concent  which  oa^ 
nects  the  three  chords,  the  octave,  the  bass,  and  the 
fifUi.*  Platonism  was  studied  in  England  at  the  time 
that  Shakespeare  began  to  write.  Coleridge  tells  ns, 
'  The  accomplished  author  of  Arcadia, — the  star  of  se- 
renest  brilliance  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  Eliza- 
beth's court,  our  England's  Sir  Philip  Sidney, — bekl 
high  converse  with  Spenser  on  the  idea  of  super-senso^ 
beauty.'  We  find,  in  Theobald*s  edition,  a  notice  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  passages  in  Sbakxspka&x 
and  Cicero.     We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  so^ 

festion  of  the  greater  resemblance  in  the  passages  « 
'lato,  firom  which  source  he  thinks  Shakespeare  derived 
the  idea.  This  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  our 
Poet*s  acquaintance,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
classical  writers,  which  Dr.  Farmer  passes  over,  in  hi* 
one-sided  '  Elssay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare.* 
There  was  no  translation  of  Plato  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  except  a  single  dialogue  by  Spenser.  From  Spen- 
ser*s  '  hi^h  converse,'  he,  perhaps,  received  the  thought, 
as  beautiful  as  profound,  which  he  has  thus  embodied , 
but,  however  he  obtained  it,  he  used  it  as  one  who  w^ 
not  meddling  with  learning  in  an  ignorant  spirit.  We 
find  the  same  thought,  though  not  so  cleariy  expreaaed 
as  by  Shakespeare,  m  the  poems  of  Fulke  Grevile,  Lord 
Brooke,  'Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  CounAellor  to 
King  James,  and  Friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  The 
'  Treatise  on  Monarchie,*  in  which  it  occurs,  waa  not 
published  till  1670.  Lord  Brooke  belonged  to  the  aame 
school  of  philosophy  as  his  fi^end  Sidney :— - 

For  as  the  harmony  which  aenae  admirea, 
Of  diMorda  (yet  according)  is  compounded. 

And  aa  each  creature  reellv  aepirea 
Unto  that  unity,  which  all  tfauiga  fioanded ; 

80  muat  the  throne  and  people  both  affect 

Diacordin^  tonea  united  with  reapect 

By  which  consent  of  disagreeing  movers, 
lliere  will  spring  up  aspects  of  reTerenoe, 

Eouala  and  b^tera  quarrelling  like  loven^ 
Vet  aD  confessing  one  ommpotence, 

And  therein  each  estate  to  be  no  more, 

Ulan  instrumenta  out  of  dieir  makers'  atare." 

''  — for  so  work  the  honey  bees" — Malone  gives  on  a 
passage  from  Lyly*s  "  Euphues  and  his  England,**  ( 1580,) 
which,  he  has  no  doubt,  suggested  this  fine  descriptiaii. 
This  is  probable ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lines  before  ns 
are  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  Shakeq>eaze 
in  the  improvement  of  every  thing  he  borrowed.  It  ia 
not  only  m  the  poetical  elevation  of  the  description  that 
the  improvement  consists,  but  in  the  rejection  of  w^liat> 
ever  is  fidse  or  redundant  Lyly  says,  **  They  call  a 
parliament,  wherein  tiiey  conmlt  for  laws,  stabutea. 
penalties,  choosing  oflScers,  and  creating  their  kin^.'^ 
This  is  die  reasoning  fiiculty,  and  not  the  instinctive ; 
and  Shakespeare  shows  the  greater  truth  of  his  philoa 
phy,  in  referring  "  the  act  of  order**  in  the  bMS  to 
**  rule  in  nature."— Knioht. 


"Like  TStrkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueUss  wumih. 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaf^." 

"  In  the  quartos  this  speech  of  the  King  consists  ocily 

of  six  lines  :— 

Can  in  die  messenger  aent  fi'om  ^bo  Dauphin ; 
And  by  your  aid,  me  noble  sinews  of  our  land, 
France  being  ours  we'll  bring  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  lul  in  piecea. 

Either  our  chronicles  shall  wifli  full  mouth  speak 
Freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  like  tongueleas  mutea— > 
Not  worahipp'd  widi  apcyar  epitaph. 
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The  paper  epitaph  here  is  clearly  the  record  of  the 
dironiclei.  We  oaye  nothing  here  about  the  *  nm '  and 
tbe  '  grave.'  And  yet  the  commentaton  give  us  two 
.pages  of  notes,  disputing  whether  paper  or  waxen  be 
tbe  better  word  in  the  present  text,  without  reference 
to  the  extension  of  the  passage;  and  Blalone  finally 
adopts  paper.  We  can  have  no  doubt  about  restoring 
wmren^ — which  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  perishable  epi- 
taph of  wax:— not  worshipped  even  with  a  waxen  epi- 
taph.  The  opposition  of  wax  and  marble  was  a  &mi]iar 
image  in  the  old  poets.  Gifford's  interpretation,  that 
«  'waxen  epitaph  is  aoopy  of  verses  affixed  upon  a  tomb 
mrith  wax,  appears  to  us  ■omewhat  forced;  and  yet 
there  ii  no  doubt  that  such  a  practice  prevailed  :— 

LsC  othen,  ttieii,  Md  epUa^  biTent 
ABdjNute  ttiem  up  ab<mt  uiy  mooomeat.** 

KlflOHT. 

'  Did  claim  tome  eertatn^ukedome" — However  slight 
or  groundless  Henry's  claim  to  tbe  throne  of  France 
mi^t  be,  his  right,  as  King  de  facto  of  England,  to  the 
daxedoms  of  France,  (Guienne,  Poitou,  Normandy,) 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Edward  III.,  was  perfect ;  and  ne 
'wiu  authorised  by  the  law  of  nations,  even  as  we  now 
hold  it,  to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms.  But  the  Poet  has 
not  cared  to  insist  on  this,  ana  prefers  placing  the  more 
■faowy  but  unsubstantial  claim  m  the  foreground. 

•*  —  a  nimble  oaluard" — ^A  "galliard"  was  an  an- 
cient sprightly  dance,  as  its  name  implies;  which  Sir 
John  EHivies  describes  as^— 

A  mllsat  dance,  flist  ttrely  doth  bewrty 

A  tpirit  and  a  virtne  maaonUne^— 
W^  lo^  tnnu  and  capriola  in  ttie  air. 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunea  acoordetfa  fair. 

**  Tennis^alis,  my  liege** — In  the  old  play  of  die 
•*  Famous  Victories,"  tins  present  consists  of  **  a  gilded 
tun  of  tennis-balls,  and  a  carpet." 

**  With  chases" — A  "  chase,"  at  tennis,  it  the  dura- 
tion of  a  contest  between  the  players,  in  which  the 
strife,  on  each  'side,  is  to  keep  up  the  ball.  The  other 
terms  in  the  text  belonging  to  the  game  are  sufficiently 
intelligible. 

"  —  turned  hi*  ball*  to  ouii-sTOiris" — ^When  ordnance 
was  first  used,  they  diacharged  balls,  not  of  iron,  but  of 
■Cone.  So,  HoUingshed : — "  About  seaven  of  the  clocke 
marched  forward  Uie  light  pieces  of  ordinance,  with 
9lone  and  powder." 

ACT  II.— Chorus. 

**  —'and  WELL  digeti 
Tk*  abute  o/dittanee :  force  a  play" 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  (1623,^  excepting 
'<  well"  for  we* II,  The  Chorus  calls  upon  tne  audience 
to  digest  well  the  abuse  to  the  scene,  arising  out  of  the 
distance  of  the  various  places,  and  to  **  force  a  plaj*"  or 
put  constraint  upon  themselves  in  this  respect,  for  the 
sake  of  the  drama.  Malone  reads,  with  Pope,  **  While 
we  force  a  play."  We  adopt  Collier's  readmg  and  ex- 
planation, tor  want  of  a  better;  but  strongly  suspect 
that  some  words  have  been  lost,  or  a  line  mtended  to 
be  rejected  left  in  the  text,  by  oversight. 

**  Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.** 
The  Chorus  plainly  says,— after  having  described  the 
treason  whkh  is  to  take  place  "  in  Southampton," — not 
till  the  king  come  forth  do  we  shift  our  scene  to  that 
place.  The  previous  scene  in  Eastcheap  occurs  before 
the  king  does  come  forth.  This  intimation  of  the  Cho- 
rus was  to  prevent  the  scene  in  Eastcheap  coming  ab- 
mpdy  upon  the  audience.  The  first  *♦  till,"  however, 
should  be  leAea,  to  make  the  sense  clear. 

Scene  I. 

"  B<Me  tike"— We  have  still  the  word,  which  si^- 
Dtfies  a  common  dor — a  mongrel.  The  bull-terrier,  m 
Landseer's  admirable  picture  of  "  Low-life,"  is  a  "  tike." 
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In  Lear,  we  have  the  **  bob-tail  tike."    The  '*  plonsh- 
man's  collie,"  of  Bums,  is  *'  a  gash  an'  fiuthfo'  tyke. 

"  Solus,  egregious  dog  T     O  viper  vile  !**  etc. 

Pistol  supposes  Nym  to  convey  some  dark  insult  in  the 
word  *'  solus"  which  he  says  he  "  can  take  the  meaning 
of."  Annotators,  not  taking  the  sense  of  the  old  slang 
phrase,  though  still  in  use,  have  proposed  idle  altera- 
tions. 

**  I  am  not  Barbason"— *'  Barbason"  was  the  name 
of  a  Jiendf  or  demon,  whom  Nym  pretends  to  suppose 
Pistol  intended  to  coi\jure  by  his  aosurd  phraseolo^. 
"  Barbason"  is  mentioned  as  a  devil's  name — '*  a  devirn 
addition" — in  the  Mebbt  Wives  or  Windsor,  (act  ii. 
scene  2.) 

Scene  II. 

'<  —  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow**—"  HoUingshed 
states  this  literally  :—*  The  said  Lord  Scroop  was  in 
such  fovour  with  tne  king,  that  he  admitted  him  some- 
time to  be  his  bedfellow.'  Malone  says, '  This  unseemly 
custom  continued  common  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  (the  seventeenth,)  if  not  later/  Customs  are 
unseemly,  for  the  most  part,  when  they  are  opposed  to 
the  general  usages  of  society,  and  to  the  state  of  public 
opimon.  The  necessity  for  two  persons  occupying  one 
bed  belonged  to  an  age  when  rooms  were  large  and 
furniture  scanty.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  conskler  the  cus- 
tom unseemly  when  connectea  with  manners  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  When  Roger  Ascham  speajcs  of 
a  fiivourite  pupil  who  was  his  bedfellow,  we  see  onlv 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  sood  old  school- 
master; and,  in  Shakespeare,  we  find  the  custom  con- 
nected with  the  highest  poetiy,  (Coriolanus,  act  iv 

scene  4 :) — 

Friends  now  ftuit  fwoni. 

Whose  doable  boaoma  aaem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whoae  hoora,  whom  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exerdae^ 
Are  atUl  toKetfaer.  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unaeparable,"  etc.  Khioht. 

**  Whom  he  hath  duWd  and  eloy*d  with  gracious  favours.*: 
Thus  the  revised  copy  in  the  folio ;  the  earlier  edi- 
tion, more  generally  followed  in  modem  editions,  has— 

Whom  he  bath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  princely  lavoara. 

" — deck*d  in  modest  complemeht" — "  Complement* 
u  fulness f  perfection;  which  perfection  isnotostenta 
tiously  shown,  but  borne  modestly. 

Scene  III. 

««  —  CHRisTOM  child** — The  chrisom  was  a  whitt* 
cloth  placed  upon  the  head  of  an  infant  at  baptism,  when 
the  chrism,  or  sacred  oil  of  the  Romish  church,  was  used 
in  that  sacrament  The  white  cloth  which  was  won. 
by  the,  child,  at  baptism,  was  subsequentiy  called  i 
chrisom;  and  if  the  child  died  within  a  month  of  itf 
birth,  that  cloth  was  used  as  a  shroud.  Children  dyiuf 
under  the  age  of  a  month  were  called  Chrisoms,  in  the 
old  bills  or  mortality.  Mrs.  Quickly's  "christom"  U 
one  of  her  emendations  of  English. 

«  —  at  the  turning  a*  the  tide** — "  It  has  been  a  ver> 
old  opinion,  which  Mead,  de  imperio  solis,  quotes,  as  if 
he  believed  it,  tiiat  nobody  dies  but  in  the  tune  of  ebb 
Half  the  deaths  in  London  confote  the  notion ;  but  vre 
find  that  it  was  common  among  the  women  of  the  PoetV 
time." — JoH  NSON . 

«  — for  his  nose  wtu  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  *a  babbled 
of  green  /eWa"— This  passage  (says  Knight)  is  at  once 
the  glory  and  die  opproorium  of  commentators.  ^  There 
is  nothinff  similar  in  the  quarto;  in  the  folio  it  readh 
thus : — "  for  his  nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  pen,  and  a  table 
of  greene  fields."  Theobald  made  the  correction  of  '*  a 
table"  to  *a  babbled,  (he  babbled;)  which  was  to  turn 
what  was  unintelligible  into  sense  and  poetry.  Pope 
coi^ectured  that  *'  a  table  of  green  fields^'  was  a  stage- 
direction,  and  that  Greenfields  was  the  name  of  the 
property-man.    Another  guess  is  this:— "for  his  nose 
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was  as  sharp  as  a  pea  upon  a  table  of  green  /«//«/'— 
i.  e.  as  a  sharp  silver  jpen,  osed  to  write  upon  a  taA>le- 
book  of  tkagreen.  Other  comments  and  conjectures 
are  no  better.  Theobald's  emendation  is  now  univer- 
ially  adopted. 

*'  —  and  all  wa$  tu  cold  €u  anv  sione" — "  Such  is  the 
end  of  Falstaff,  from  whom  Shakespeare  had  promised 
us,  in  his  epilogue  to  King  Hkkrt  IV.,  that  we  should 
receive  more  entertainment.  It  happened  to  Shake- 
speare, as  to  other  writers,  to  have  his  imagination 
crowded  with  a  tumultuary  confusion  of  images,  which, 
while  they  were  yet  unsorted  and  unexamined,  seemed 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  train  of  incidents,  and  a  new 
variety  of  merriment ;  but  which,  when  he  was  to  pro- 
duce them  to  view,  shrunk  suddenly  from  him,  or  could 
not  be  accommodated  to  his  general  design.  That  he 
once  designed  to  have  brougnt  Fabtaff  on  the  scene 
again,  we  know  firom  himself;  but  whether  be  could 
contrive  no  train  of  adventures  suitable  to  his  character, 
or  could  match  him  with  no  companions  likely  to  quicken 
his  humour,  or  could  open  no  new  vein  of  pleasantry, 
and  was  afraid  to  continue  the  same  strain,  lest  it  should 
not  find  the  same  reception,  he  has  here  for  ever  dis- 
carded him,  and  made  naste  to  dispatch  him,  perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  Addison  killed  Sir  Boger, 
that  no  other  hand  might  attempt  to  exhibit  him.  Let 
meaner  authors  learn,  horn  this  example,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  sell  the  bear  which  is  yet  not  hunted;  to 
promise  to  the  public  what  they^  have  not  written. 
This  disappointment  probably  inclmed  Queen  Elizabeth 
tu  command  the  Poet  to  proiduce  him  once  a^ain,  and 
to  show  him  in  love  or  courtship.  This  was,  indeNod,  a 
new  source  of  humour,  and  produced  a  new  play  from 
the  former  characten.*' — Johnson. 

Scene  IV. 

**  Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projeeHim,**  etc. 

The  construction  of  diis  passage  is  perplexed,  and  the 
fframnutical  concord  not  according  to  our  present  no- 
tions ;  but  its  meaninff  appears  to  Be,  *'  So  the  proper* 
tions  of  defence  are  nllcKl;^  which,  to  make  of  a  we^ 
oud  uiggardly  projection,  (i.  e.  eontrivanee^)  b  to  do 
like  a  miser  who  spoils  his  coat  with  scanting  a  little 
cloth." 

"  —  hii  iiMWMlatfi  fir«"— The  Poet  goes  back  to  Hol- 
liiigshed  for  this  incident.  "  Mountain  sire**  may  refer 
to  \he  Welsh  descent  of  Edward  III. 

**^^»eeand  accent  of  hU  ordinanck**— So  spelled  in 
the  original,  and  the  orthography  is  here  preserved  on 
account  of  the  vene.  In  the  Chorus  of  the  third  act, 
in  the  line,  *'  Behold  the  ordnance  on  dieir  carriages," 
it  is  only  wanted  as  a  dissyllable ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
spelled  as  a  trisyllable  in  the  folio,  as  common  in  the 
author's  time. 

ACT  III.— Chorus. 

**  Embark  hte  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet, 
Wilh  silken  streamers  ike  young  Phoebus  fanning,^  etc. 

**  It  was  not  in  HoUingshed  that  Shakespeare  found 
a  hint  of  the  splendour  of  Henry's  fleet  That  .chroni- 
cler simply  says,  *  When  the  wind  came  about  prosper- 
ous to  his  purpose,  he  caused  the  mariners  to  weigh  up 
anchors,  and  hoyse  up  sails.*  Speed,  whose  history  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  published  till  1611,  speaking  of 
Henry's'  second  expedition  into  France,  in  1417,  de- 
scribes the  kin^  as  embarking  in  a  ship  whose  sails 
were  of  purple  Bilk»  most  richly  embroidered  with  sold. 
Neither  Hotlinphed  nor  Half,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
second  expedition,  mention  this  circumstance.  But  our 
Poet  might  have  fo^ind  the  narrative  of  a  somewhat 
similar  pageantry  in  Froissart,  where  the  French  ships 
destinea  lor  the  invasion  of  England,  in  1387,  are  de- 
scribed as  painted  with  the  arms  of  the  commanders 
and  gilt,  with  banners,  pennons,  and  standards  of  silk. 
The  mvadiug  fleet  of  Henry  Y.  consisted  of  between 
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twelve  and  fourteen  hundred  vessels,  of  variooa 
firom  twenty  to  three  hundred  tons.  On  the  lOtk  of 
August,  1415,  the  king  embarked  on  board  bia  slii^ 
the  'Trinity,'  between  Portsmouth  and  Soathaii^Ptaay 
and  the  wliole  fleet  was  under  weigh  on  the  1  Ith.  By 
a  curious  error  in  the  folio  of  1623,  the  king  '  at  Vomer 
pier' embarks  his  royalty.  Of  oonrae  this  waa 
of  the  printer  or  traasoriber,  for  the  passage 
sistent  with  the  Chorus  of  the  aeoond  act.  Wai 
us  that,  among  the  records  of  the  town  of  Sontbamptoa, 
there  is  a  minute  and  anthentio  account  of  the  encamp- 
ment before  the  embarkation,  and  that  the  k>w  plaa 
where  the  arm^  lay,  ready  to  so  on  board,  ia  now  en- 
tirely covered  with  sea,  and  called  West  Port."— -KmaRT. 
As  no  one  of  the  historical  antboritiea,nMd  by-  Shake- 
speare, has  noticed  this  splendour  of  equipment,  it  aeeoas 
to  me  likely  to  have  been  one  of  those  traditioiial  cir 
cumstances  handed  down  in  a  atory  so  femiliar  to  E^ 
lishmen  of  the  Poet's  age. 

**^the  rivaok"— i.  e.  The  bank,  or  iliore.  (Simagr, 

French.)    The  old  historians,  Hall  and  HoDingabed, 
often  use  it 

**^the  derOuikeaitiMm"— Shakespeare  found  tlieepi. 
tbet  thus  applied  in  Spenser's  **  Fairy  Queen,*'  (book  i 
canto  7:)— 

As  vrhea  thst  dsoiUth  iron  snginSf  wraoAt 
In  deepeit  heU.  and  frsm'd  by  fttries*  sldn. 
With  wind  V  nitre^  and  quick  sulplrar  frMigkt 
And  rtmm  d  witti  ballet  round,  ordsin'd  to  Idl^ 
ConcdTedi  fire,  etc. 

**  —  CHAMBERS  go  qf'**^^*  Chambers"  were 
pieces  of  ordnance,     Tney  were  used  in  &< 
the  "  Globe  "  was  burnt  by  a  discharge  of  them,  in  1613. 

Scene  I. 

**  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  /rtMdt'*— -This 
speech,  and  die  previous  Chorus,  are  among  tbe  high 
poetical  additions  of  the  Poet  to  his  ori^nal  d^et^  do 
nagment  being  found  in  the  quarto  editicms. 

"  —  the  PORTAoi  of  the  head'* — The  eyes  are  co«i- 
pared  to  cannon  prying  through  parities, 

"  tyerhang  and  juttt  his  coNrouNDSD  base, 
Swill'd  vdth  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.** 

To  'Ijutty"  is  to  pr<9>c<— "jutties,"  or  jeUies^  mn 
projecting  moles,  to  break  the  force  of  the  ^vavea. 
**  Confounded "  is  neither  worn  or  wasted,  as  Jc^meoa 
tells  us,  nor  destroyed,  as  Malone  infers;  but  vexed,  or 
troubled,  **  Swill'd"  anciently  was  used  for  "  vesuked 
much,  tar  long,  drowned,  suirounded  by  water:  ProimtuMJ* 

"  —  On,  on,  you  itoblis  EngUsh** — The  origbul  baa 
nobKsh,  which,  beii^  clearly  a  misprint,  has  been  rm- 
rioosly  corrected.  The  second  folk),  and  Collier,  read 
**  noblest  English,**  others  **nobU  English,**  and  Koicte 
**nobless  English,**— i.  e.  «*ye  English  nobiUty^^  I 
doubt  nobless  ever  beinff  anciently  uaed  in  the  senae  of 
noblesse,  for  the  body  of  nobility.  Nobless  is  need,  by 
Chaucer,  for  rank,  high  state,  and  by  Ben  Jonaon  for 
nobility  of  mind.  I  am  not  awaro  of  its  ever  beoiK  need 
in  the  French  sense,  until  modem  times.  This  eaitaon, 
therefore,  varies  from  any  preceding  one,  in  oofrectn^ 
the  mi^rint  to  **  nobles  English,'*  as  put  in  opposition  to 
**  and  you,  good  yeomen.'*  The  conjecture  is  confirmed 
by  two  similar  transpositions  in  act  ▼.,  where  we  find, 
"  princes  French,*'  and  *'  yon  princes  English." 

**  Whose  blood  U  rxT**— Thus  in  the  old  edition. 
This  form  of  the  participle  is  common  in  the  writers  of 
Shakespeare*B  time.  Pope  here  needlessly  altered  it  to 
fetched,  as  modern  printers  or  editors  have  genei^Ihr 
done,  in  our  English  Bible,  in  the  older  editions  of  wfaioli 
*'  fet**  is  often  found. 

**  Be  COPT  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood,**  etc 

"Copy,**  for  that  whkh  is  to  be  eouied^  is  an  old  nae 
of  the  vrord,  now  retained  only  In  me  writing-aobool 
and  printiag-oflloe. 
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SCEMK   II. 

^  **  Praf  ikee^  eorpordT'—yiAotM  Myt  that  the  wia- 
tiODS  in  Bardolph't  title  proceeded  from  Shakespeare's 
inattentioQ.  Knight  aaks,  "  Is  it  not  that  Nym,  in  his 
fright,  forgets  his  own  rank  and  Bardolph*8  also  f *' 

''  — /  A«M  mot  a  CAS  I  of  &'9tf«**— Meaning,  "  I  have 
not  ttoo  lives."  A  **  case  *'  of  poiffnards  meant  a  couftle 
of  them ;  and  in  a  pasnge  referred  to  by  Whalley,  Ben 
Jonson  qwaks  of  two  masqnes  as  "  a  eate  of  masqoes.'* 

^  —  ike  mem  would  carry  coals**— The  editors  refer 
to  passa^  to  show,  that "  carrying  coals"  was  synooy- 
moos  with  what  the  bov  calls  "  pocketing  np  of  wrongs.*' 
It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare,  in  Bomo  and  Juliet, 
(act  L  scene  1,)  and  by  Greene,  Nash,  Decker,  Chap- 
nan,  Day,  and  many  other  contemporaries  of  Shak^ 
speare.  It  seems  that  some  homble  class  of  society 
(as  still  in  Paris)  was,  of  old,  in  London,  enwloyed  in 
carrying  ooals ;  so  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  lowest 
of  menial  oflloes. 

"  —  l9att  quiT  3Foti**— i.  e.  I  shall  requite  yoo. 

Scene  HI. 

«  — HiADT  murder*'—So  the  folio  of  1632;  that  of 
1623  has  keeuUy,  The  ordinary  editions  follow  Malone, 
in  changing  it  to  the  feeble  epithet,  deadly.  "  Heady  ** 
is  authorised  by  the  next  best  authority  to  the  folio  of 
1623,  and  is  a  word  Shakespeare  has  before  employed 
in  Hemrt  IV.,  (Part  I.,  act  n:) — *'  All  the  corrents  of  a 
hemiy  fight**  Knight  retains  keadly,  as  meaning  heeul- 
flroug,  ratk  ;  bat  I  cannot  find  that  word  to  have  ever 
been  in  use;  while  *'  heady,**  in  that  sense,  was  fiuniliar 
to  the  old  English  writers. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  e<  l«  parlet  hien  le  langage**-^**  Oildon  very  rea- 
•ooably  askedt  why  the  princess  and  Alice  should  be 
made  to  apea^L  French,  when  other  French  characters 
talk  ElngUsh  f  and  Fanner  supposed  that  these  French 
•oenes  came  from  '  a  different  hand.'  Of  this  we  have 
act  the  slightest  evidence ;  but  it  was  certainly  opposed 
to  the  onunary  practice  of  the  stage  to  make  foreign 
ohsracters  speak  a  foreign  language,  though  not  unusual 
to  represent  them  using  broken  English.  Such  is  the 
«Me  m  the  old  *  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  Y.,*  where, 
towards  the  close,  the  French  soldiers  tlirow  dice  for 
the  English  and  their '  breve  apparel.*  We  have  printed 
the  old  French  neariy  as  it  stands  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
with  a  few  changes,  made  by  Theobald,  in  the  persons 
of  the  speaken,  as  the  prefixes  in  the  original  copies 
•re  confiised.**--CoLLiBR. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  that  irooK-SBOTTBif  isle  of  Albion*^ — I  believe 
that  Warburton  and  Stevens  are  right  in  their  under- 
■tsodiog  of  this  obscure  phrase:—"  Shot  ten  signifies  any 
thing  projected;  so  ' nook-shotten  isle*  is  an  isle  that 
$hoot*  oat  into  capes,  promontories,  and  necks  of  land — 
the  very  figure  of  Great  Britain.  Raodle  Holme,  in  his 
'  Accedence  of  Armory,*  has  '  Querke,  a  nook-skotten 
pttie*  [of  glass.**!  But  Knight  thus  maintains  a  different 
•ease:— *<What  has  the  form  of  the  isle  to  do  with  the 
contemptuous  expressions  of  Bourbon  f  Stevens  sup> 
ports  Warburton*s  explanation  by  informing  us,  from 
Handle  Holme,  that  a  '  ^uerke  is  a  nook-shotten  pane 
of  glass.*  This,  we  take  it,  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  shoot- 
ing oat  into  angles—'  capes,  promontories,  and  necks*— 
hat  an  irregular  piece  or  glass,  adapted  to  the  nooks  of 
the  old  Goth^  casements.  The  '  nook-shotten  isle  of 
Albion*  is  the  isle  thrust  into  a  comer,  apart /rom  the 
"Nt  of  the  world— the  *penitu$  toto  divieoe  orhe  Britau' 
•«•*  of  Virgil." 

**i  dremek  for  sor-rxim'd  jade$" — "Su^^:ein*d  is 
•••r-fewwrf,  over-ridden,  or  over-str^ned.  Stevens  ob- 
*enres,  that  it  is  common  to  give  hoiaet  over-ri4<loB  or 


feverish,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed,  which  is 
called  a  wtaek.     To  this  the  constable  alludes. 


"  —  for  €Kkievement  offer  ue  kie  ronMM**- i.  e.  /»- 
etead  of  achieving  a  victory  over  us,  make  a  proposal  to 
pay  us  a  certain  sum,  as  a  ransom.  So,  in  Hihrt  VI., 
(Part  III.:)— 

Ibr  ehair  and  dokedom,  tiirone  and  kingdom  say. 

"  — ta  BouKN** — Of  old  pronounced,  as  here.  Roam; 
and  so  spelled  in  the  old  copies. 

Scene  VI. 

"—  A«  katk  etolen  a  fax**— The  **  pax**  was  a  small 
image  of  the  Saviour,  on  which  the  xiss  of  peace  was 
bestowed  by  the.  congregation.  This  is  the  word  of  the 
old  copies,  which  has  been  altered,  by  modem  editors, 
into  jM»— 4he  vessel  containing  the  oonsecrated  wafer 
of  the  mass.  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  excellent  Glossary,  has 
shown  that  the  old  word  was  the  true  one< — *'  A  pix — 
the  casket  which  contains  a  sacred  wafer— is  not  such 
an  article  as  Bardolph  could  readily  have  stolen.  The 
'  pax  of  little  price^is  a  small  ^te  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  some  sacred  representation  engraved  upon  it,  ten- 
dered to  the  people  to  kiss  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass. 
It  was  a  subititute  for  the  kiss  of  peace,  of  the  primitive 
chureh.  The  custom  of  kissing  the  pax  is  now  disused ; 
but  such  a  relic  of  the  Romish  chureh  was  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1821.** 

"  —  tuek  a  SCONCE** — Blount,  in  his  "  Glossographia,** 
(1656,)  interprets  this  m  "  a  block-kouee,  or  fortification 
in  war ;  also  taken  for  the  keadf  because  a  sconce,  or 
block-house,  is  made  for  the  most  part  round,  in  fitthion 
of  a  head.** 

**  —  «  beard  oftke  generoTt  cuf* — "  It  appears,  from 
an  old  ballad, '  Le  Prince  d* Amour,*  (1660,)  that  our  an- 
cestors were  very  curious  in  the  fiuhion  of  their  beards, 
and  that  a  certain  cut,  or  form,  was  appropriated  to  the 
soldier,  the  bishop,  the  judge,  the  clown,  etc,  Tho 
epade-beard,  and  perhaps  the  ttiletto-beard,  also,  was 
appropriated  to  the  first  of  these  characters.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  our  author's  patron,  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn 
witn  the  latter  of  these  beards;  and  his  unfortunate 
fiiend.  Lord  Emox,  is  constantly  represented  with  the* 
former.  In  the  ballad  above  mentioned,  the  various 
forms  of  this  fimtastic  ornament  are  described.*'— Ma- 

LORX. 

**  Enter  King  Hihrt,  Glostcr,  and  Soldier*.** 

The  stage-direction  in  the  folio  shows  what  appear* 
anoe  the  sick  and  enfeebled  soldiers  of  Henry  V.  were 
intended  to  bear  upon  the  stage — **  Drums  and  colours. 
Enter  the  King  ana  his  poor  soldiers.** 

"  You  know  me  by  my  habit** — The  herald,  in  dajs 
of  chivalry,  always  wore  a  eureoat,  ornamented  with 
armorial  bearings,  designating  hii  nation,  etc.  It  is  still 
used  on  occasions  of  European  pageantry,  as  corona- 
tions, etc. 

«« —  Ood  before** — i.  e.  God  bein^  ray  guide.  The 
same  expression,  when  used  to  a  parting  friend,  implied, 
God  be  thy  guide.  The  '*  prevent  us,  O  Lord  !'*  of  the 
Liturgy,  is  go  before  u». 

<'—  Tkere*e  for  Iky  2a6o«r"— The  King  here  gives 
him  the  customary  largetee^  or  fee,  always  paid  to  a 
herald,  for  any  message,  whether  friendly  or  iromi  a  foe. 

Scene  VII. 

"  —  aU  otker  jades  you  may  call  beaett** — The  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word  ''jade'*  has  led  to  much  dis* 
cussion  upon  this  passage.  Warburton  boldly  says,  **  It 
is  plain  that  jadee  and  beasts  should  change  places, 
it  being  the  nrst  word,  and  not  the  last,  which  is  the 
term  ofreproach.**  But  "jade**  was  not  always  a  term 
of  reproach ;  whereas  "  beast,"  as  applied  to  a  horse  or 
a  dog,  still  is  so.    It  is  probable  that  "jade*'  originally 
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,   a    •»rcc*    nvrmc a   iiui^    vua,\    moo   ycMAc^   ygwu<7*y 

I  u  a  paMage  in  Ford  that  shows  that^  after  Shake- 
}'s  time,  '*jade"  was  not  nsed  to  express  a  sony 


meant  a  tired  horte—^  horse  that  has  yade^  (gone.) 

There 

!«peare^ 

horse: — 

Like  hi^fed>a<ict  upcm  a  tOtiiig  day, 
In  antique  tnq>ping«. 

fu  Hbnrt  IV.  (Part  II.)  the  following  passage  appears 

to  be  decisive^  as  to  Shakespeare's  interpretation  of  the 

Word  :^ 

— —  he  eare  hi«  ahU  kofe  the  bead« 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  pocrjttde. 

"  —  like  a  kern  of  Ireland^  your  French  hose  offt  and 
in  your  ttraU  trossxrs" — This  expression  is  here 
merely  figurative,  as  Theobald  long  smce  observed^  for 
femoribut  denudatii.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  the  Irish 
"  troBsers/'  or  irov»er»t  were  anciently  the  direct  con- 
trary to  the  modem  garments  of  that  name.  **  Their 
frowsesi  commonly  spelled  trotterty  vtere  long  pantaloons 
fxaetly  JiUed  to  the  thape^  Bolwer,  in  his  "  Pedigree 
of  the  English  Gallant,"  (1653,)  says,  "  Now  oor  hose 
are  made  so  close  to  oar  breecnes  that,  like  the  lri$h 
trottert,  they  too  manifestly  discover  the  dimensions  of 
every  part" — Sinokr. 

"  —  my  mistre$»  wears  his  own  hair" — "  The  mistress 
of  the  Daaphin  is  his  horse,  and  therefore  he  properly 
.•{ays,  'my  mistress  wears  hi$  own  hair;*  but  modem 
editors,  not  understanding  how  'his'  could  apply  to  a 
'  mistress,'  altered  it  to  Aer,  without  stating  that  they 
varied  from  the  old  copies." — Collier. 

"  Le  ehien  e»t  retounU  i  son  propre  vonUuemeiU" — 
It  is  curious  that  this  scriptural  proverbial  expression  is 
i|uoted  in  the  words  of  Calvin's  old  version,  or  the  first 
Geneva  Bible,  (1588.) 

"  —  His  a  HOODED  valour y  and  when  it  appears  it  will 
bate" — When  falcons  are  unhooded  they  **  bate" — flap 
the  wiog,  ready  to  fly  at  the  game.  The  Constable  here 
quibbles  upon  the  word  "  bate :" — When  the  Dauphin's 
hooded  valour  appears  there  will  be  less  of  it — it  will 
abate, 

u  —  TEEYisn  fellow" — ^i.  e.  Silly ^  foolish  fellow. 
ACT  IV.— Chorus. 

"  —  the  PORING  DARK, 

Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe." 

The  "poring  dark^  is  a  singular  phrase — it  would 
i«eem  to  mean  that  darkness  in  which  one  must  look 
closely,  and  pore  over  whatever  is  wished  to  be  seen. 
The  idea  of  darkness  being  universal  over  the  globe, 
idarins  Warburton  for  the  honour  of  the  author's  knowl- 
edge. But  he  has  elsewhere  shown  that  he  knew  well 
enoush  that  darkness  reigned  but  "o'er  the  one-half 
world"  at  a  time.  Johnson  has  well  remarked: — 
"  There  is  a  better  proof  that  Shakespeare  knew  the 
order  of  night  and  day,  in  Macbeth  : — 

Now  o'er  the  <m«-Aa{/' world 

Natore  seems  dead. 

But  there  was  no  need  of  any  justification.  The  uni- 
verscy  in  its  original  sense,  no  more  means  this  globe 
iiingly  than  the  circuit  of  the  horizon ;  but,  however 
large  in  its  philosophical  sense,  it  may  be  poetically  used 
(or  as  much  of  the  world  as  &lls  under  observation. 
Let  me  remark  further,  that  ignorance  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly inferred  from  inaccuracy.  Knowledge  is  not 
always  present." 

"  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds"  etc. 

This  exi>ression,  appli(»d  to  sound,  is  not  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare:  we  have  "a  stUl  small  voice"  in  the  sa- 
cred writings;  and  Florio's  Dictionary,  in  the  word 
iussuray  has  "  a  buzzing,  a  murmuring,  a  charming,  a 
humming,  a  soft,  gentle,  still  noise^  as  of  running  water 
/ailing  with  a  gentle  stream,  or  as  trees  make  with  the 
wind/'  etc.     It  is  the  "  murmure  taeito"  of  Ovid. 
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"  —  ths  other's  UMBER*D  face" — ^It  has  been  aaid  that 
the  distant  visages  of  the  soldiers  would  appear  of  aa 
"  umber"  colour,  when  beheld  through  the  light  of  mid- 
night fires.  Singer  thinks,  that  nothmg  more  ia  meaat 
XhBXi**  shadow' d  face."  The  epithet  "/Mi/|r  flames"  is 
against  the  other  interpretation.  "  Umbre,"  for  skadov, 
is  common  in  our  older  writers.  Thus  Cavendiafa,  m 
his  "  Metrical  Visions,"  (Prologue,  p.  2 :) — 

Under  tbe  umber  of  an  oke  witii  bowes  pendants 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up"  etc. 

This  does  not  solely  refer  to  the  riveting  of  the  plate- 
armour,  before  it  was  put  on,  but  as  to  part  when  it  wis 
on.  The  top  of  the  cuirass  bad  a  little  projectiiig  hit  of 
iron,  that  passed  through  a  hole,  pierced  through  the 
bottom  of  the  casque.  When  l>oth  were  put  on,  the 
smith  or  armourer  presented  himself,  with  nis  rivetio£ 
hammer,  to  close  the  rivet  up;  so  that  the  party's  head 
should  remain  steady,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  any 
blow  that  might  be  given  on  the  cuirass,  or  hdnoeL 
This  custom  prevailed  more  particularly  in  toamaments. 
(See  "  Varifet^s  Historiques,^'  1752.) 

*'  TVie  confident  and  over-lustt  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice"  etc. 

"  Over-lasty  "  is  over-saucy.  Thus,  in  North's  **  Plu- 
tarch :" — "  Cassius's  soldiers  did  shewe  themselves  verie 
stubborn  and  lustie  in  the  camp."  This  is  Stevens's 
explanation;  the  word  "lusty,"  however,  was  synony- 
mous with  lively.  "  To  be  lively  or  lustie,  to  he  in  force 
or  strength ;  Vigeo."  It  also  meant  "  in  good  plight, 
jolly."  By  "  Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice,  is 
meant,  "  do  play  them  away,  or  play  for  them  at  dice." 
The  circumstance  is  fix>m  HoUingshed. 

"  ~  thaiy  Mean  and  OentU  aU 
Behold,  €u  may  unworthiness  dejine, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night ^'-^ 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly,"  etc 

We  retain  the  original  words  and  punctuatioii,  which 
has  been  commonly  altered,  in  the  modem  editions,  to— 

Tkeny  mean  and  goitle  aU 

Behold,  (as  maj  onwortiiiness  ddine,) 
A  Uttle  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night;  He. 

The  Chorus,  throughout,  addresses  the  audience,  invi^ 
ing  them  to  "  entertain  conjecture,"  etc.  As  the  oki 
rrading  has  it,  the  Chorus  calls  upon  all,  whether  mean 
or  gentle,  to  behold  that,  which  the  Poet  has  just  de> 
scribed  of  the  Kind's  deportment.  He  then  says,  briefly, 
"  A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night"  shall  be  shown ; 
and  then  the  scene  hurries  to  the  battle.  Thus  the 
oldest  text  gives  us,  I  think,  the  plainest  sense. 

"MiKDiifG  true  things" — i.  e.  Remembering^-^  ir^ 
quent  old  English,  and  still  used  Scottish  phrase. 

Scene  I. 

"  —  easted  slough  and  fresh  legerity" — The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  casting  of  the  "  slough,"  or  skin  of  the 
snake,  annually,  by  which  act  he  is  supposed  to  regain 
new  vigour  and  fresh  youth.  "  Lcwerity  "  is  lightness, 
nimbleness — CLbg^retb,  French.)  The  word  is  used  by 
Ben  Jonson,  in  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour." 

"  Enter  Pistol" — All  the  preceding  portion  of  this 
scene,  as  well  as  the  Chorus,  is  wanting  m  ihe  quarto ; 
which  begins  with  Pistol's  qui  va  U. 

" — higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet  when  they  STOOf " — 

"  Mounted"  and  "  stoop"  are  terms  of  fiilconry.     Thus, 

in  an  old  song,  quoted  by  Percy : — 

She  flieth  at  one 
Her  m  irk  jump  upon. 
And  mountetk  the  welkin  dear ; 


Then  right  she  tUfopt 
When  me  falconer  ne  whoops, 
Triumphing  in  her  chanticleer. 


"  —  their  children  rawlt  lefT'-^l  e.  Left  without 
preparation.  What  is  not  matured  is  "  raw."  Bo  in 
Macbeth: — 

Why  in  diis  nn(m«««  left  he  wife  and  children} 
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**  —  Tkat*§  a  feTilou»  $koi  out  of  im  elder  |^i»*'— In 
the  old  play,  (Um  quarto,  1600,)  the  thought  is  more 
opened.  '*  It  k  a  great  diapleanire  that  an  elder  gun 
can  do  againat  a  cannon,  or  a  subject  against  a  mon* 
arch." — JouHsoif. 

"  — Bometking  too  round**—!,  e.  Too  plain  or  uneere* 
moniom  ,*  as  in  Hamlet,  "  Pray  yon  be  rotmd  with  him.*' 


«< 


Vpon  the  king  !  let  n$  our  litet,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children, ^^  etc. 

This  beautiful  speech  was  added  after  the  first  edition. 
**  There  is  something  very  striking  and  solemn  in  this 
soliloquy,  in  which  the  King  breaks  immediately,  as  soon 
as  he  is  left  alone.  Something  like  this,  on  less  occa- 
sions, every  breast  has  felt.  Reflection  and  seriousness 
rush  upon  the  mind,  upon  the  separation  of  a  gay  com- 
pany, and  especially  aner  forced  and  unwilling  merri- 
ment**— J0HNS05. 

"  What  U  THT  soul  OF  adoration  ?" 

We  print  this  as  in  the  original—**  What  is  thy  soul,** 
etc.  This,  according  to  the  commentators,  is  *'  incor- 
rect,**—«♦  a  mistake.*^  Johnson  would  read,  **  What  is 
thy  tonl,  O  adoration  !**  Malone  reads,  "  What  is  the 
Km  of  adoration  7**  These  appear  to  us  weak  "  amend- 
ments.** *'  Ceremony  **  is  apostrophized  tbrooffhout  this 
masnificeht  address.  To  read  "  O  adoration,^  or  "  the 
■ocu  of  adoration,'*^  is  to  introduce  a  new  impersonation, 
breaking  the  continuity  which  runs  through  fifty  lines. 
**  Thy  soul  of  adoration,  O  ceremony,**  is,  thy  inmost 
spirit  of  adoration.  Is  thy  worth,  thy  very  soul  of 
homage,  any  thing  but  "  place,  degree,  and  form  7*'— 
Knight. 

"  The  FARCKD  title  running  fore  the  king"  etc. 

That  is,  The  stuffed,  tumid,  or  inflated  title,  with 
which  the  King*8  name  is  introduced.  The  use  of 
farced,  for  stuffed,  was  common.  It  has  been  suggested, 
0^  Mr.  Knight,  that  "  the  &rced  title  running  *fore  the 
kmg,"  refers  to  the  gorgeous  herald  who  preceded  the 
kin^,  on  stato  occasions,  to  proclaim  his  title.  But  the 
QotKm  of  the  herald  makes  the  thought  more  literal  than 
^  Poet  meant ;  it  is  the  pompous  string  of  titles  that 
i>  personified. 

"  0,  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts : 
Possess  them  not  with  fear:  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning  of  tK  opposed  numbers : 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  O  Lord  /**  etc. 

In  the  text,  as  here  printed,  that  of  the  foHo  is  pre- 

wrvod,  as  to  the  words,  making  only  a  change  in  punc- 

toation.    The  folio  has  it  thus  :— 

^—  tako  from  them  now 
The  tease  of  reckoning  of  th'  opposed  nomben : 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them.    Not  to-day,  O  Lord  t 
0  not  Uydsj  think  not  upon  Uia  fault,  etc. 

On  the  other  band,  the  previous  quartos  have  these 
lines: — 

0  Ood  of  batdest  steel  my  soldiera'  hearta. 

Tske  from  them  now  the  sense  of  reckoning, 

Tliat  the  opposed  maltitodes  which  stand  before  them 

May  not  appal  their  courage. 

O  not  Uhdhj,  not  to-day,  O  Qod, 

Think  cm  tibe  fiaolt  my  father  made 

In  compassing  the  crown. 

Stevens,  Malone,  Collier,  and  others,  have  preferred 
•Itering  Oie  folio  text  thus:— 

0  Ood  of  battles  I  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts ! 
Possess  tttem  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  frt>m  ttiem.— riot  to-day,  O  Lord. 
0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
Ny  bther  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 

The  lines  of  the  folio  contain  the  author*s  intended  cor- 
joction  of  the  previous  words,  and  should  be  preferred ; 
but  there  is  clearly  some  misprint.  The  reading  of  this 
edition,  which  is  that  first  given  in  the  judicious  edition 
^jiQger,  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  least  change, 
^  also  avoids  the  double  negative  m  the  other  altora- 

0  not  to-day  think  not  upon  the  feuU. 


SCENK  II. 

"  Via  /— Ics  eaux  et  la  terre*'—"  Via  !**  is  an  exchima- 
tion,  signifying  away !  often  met  wi^.  The  Dauphin 
evidently  means,  by  "les  eaux  et  la  terre,"  and  his 
cousin  by  "  Pair  et  le  feu,"  a  reference  to  the  four  ele- 
ments, which,  in  act  iii.  scene  7,  the  Dauphin  had 
q»oken  of  in  connection  widi  his  horse. 

"  —  DOUBT  them  with  superfluous  courage" — This  is 
the  old  reading,  and  taking  ''doubt  them**  in  the  sense 
of  making  them  doubt,  or  alarming  them  for  the  issue, 
is  <|uito  as  intelligible  as  dout,  or  do  out,  ^extinguish,) 
which  Stevens  and  Malone  would  substitute.  Pope 
read  daunt. 

"^the  SHALES  and  husks"— ** Shale"  was  the  old 
form  o{ shell;  from  the  Saxon  schale. 

**  —  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  TUCKET  soHNAiiCK,  and  the  note  to  mount,"  etc 

The  **  tucket-sonnance  **  is  the  sounding  of  the  tucket. 
A  *•  tucket**  was  property  not  a  trumpet,  but  the  sound 
produced  by  a  trumpet.  This  is  what  the  constable  of 
France  calls  the  "  tucket-sonnance.'*  This,  as  well  as 
the  *'  note  to  mount**  and  "dare  the  field,**  were  botli 
in  their  day  familiar  terms  of  sporting,  which  die  Con- 
stable uses  in  gay  contempt  Johnson  well  remarks  :— 
*'  He  uses  terms  of  the  field  as  if  they  were  going  out 
only  to  the  chase,  for  sport.  To  dare  thefleld  is  a  phrase 
in  falconry.  Birds  are  dared  when,  by  die  fidcon  in 
the  air,  they  are  terrified  firom  rising,  so  that  they  will 
be  sometimes  taken  by  the  hand.** 

"  The  horsemen  sit  likeflxed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand"  etc. 

Ancient  candlesticks  were  often  in  the  form  of  hnman 
figures,  holding  the  sockets  for  the  lights,  in  their  ev 
tended  hands.  Mr.  Douce  had  one  of  diose  interesting 
relics  in  his  possession.  They  are  mentioned  in  **  Vitto- 
ria  Corombana,'*  (1612  :>—"  He  shewed  like  a  pewter 
Candlestick,  fashioned  lixe  a  man  in  armour,  holding  a* 
tilting-staff  in  his  hand,  little  bigger  than  a  candfo.*' 

The  woodcuts  of  it,  in  the  Variorum  and  other 
editions,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
parison. 

**  I  gtqy  but  for  my  ouard** — Johnson  and  Stevens 
were  of  opinion  that  **  guard**  here  means  rather  some- 
thing of  ornament  than  an  attendant  or  attendants. 
Malone  has  successfiiUy  combated  their  opinion.  HoU 
lingshed,  speaking  of  tbo  French,  says:—*'  They  thought 
themselves  so  sure  of  victory,  that  aiverse  of  tne  noble- 
men made  such  haste  toward  the  battle,  that  they  left 
many  of  their  servants  and  men  of  war  behind  them, 
and  some  of  them  would  not  once  aau  for  their  Uandr 
ards ;  as  amongst  other  the  Duke  of  Brabant  when 
his  standard  was  not  come,  caused  a  banner  to  be  taken 
firom  a  trumpet,  and  fastened  to  a  speare,  the  which  he 
commanded  to  be  borne  before  him,  instead  of  a  stand- 
ard.** Every  prince,  commander,  and  chief  officer  had 
his  attendant  "  guard,'*  or  squire  of  the  body,  as  he  was 
sometimes  called,  (in  French  garde-durcorps.)  Even 
every  gendarme,  or  complete  man  at  arms,,  hod  his  at- 
tendant archer ;  and  they  were  both  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Scene  III. 

"  He,  that  shall  9KE  this  day,  and  live  old  age,"  ete.  ' 

Thus  the  old  copies,  giving  the  clear  sense,  that  '*  he 
that  shall  see  the  approaching  day  of  battle,  and  live  to 
old  age,**  shall  "  yearly,**  ete.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  the  transposition  made  in  all  the  modem  editions,' 
except  those  of  Knight  without  any  authority — 
He,  that  ahall  ItM  this  day,  and  Me  old  age. 

**  Then  wiU  ke  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
To  this  line  Malone  added  another,  found  in  tbe 

quartos— 

And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  CMspin*a  day. 

But,  in  the  first  edition,  this  linte  was  inserted  in  another 
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place,  after  "  gentle  bb  conditioii,*'  whence  the  anthor 
expunged  it,  in  his  reTiiion,  without  transpoong  it  to 
tills  place. 

tt  —  in  BIS  mouth" — "When  Shakespeare  altered 
friends  to  *  neighbours/  he  altered  their  mmUk$f  of  the 

auorto,  to  *  his  mouth.*  How  beautifully  he  preserves 
le  continuity  of  the  picture  of  the  one  old  man  remem- 
berinir  his  feats,  and  his  great  companions  in  arms,  by 
this  snght  change.  His  mouth  names  '  Harry  the  king' 
as  a  household  word ;  though  in  their  cups  the  name 
shall  be  freshly  remembered." — Kkioht. 

"  —  Ceispir  Crispiav  shall  neW  go  ^'*— The  battle 
of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon  the  25th  of  October,  St. 
Crispin*s  day.  The  le^nd  upon  which  this  is  founded, 
is  as  follows : — "  Crispmus  anil  Crispianus  were  breth- 
ren, bom  at  Borne;  from  whence  they  travelled  to 
Soissons,  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  because  they  would  not  be 
oharffeable  to  otrors  for  their  maintenance,  they  exer- 
cised the  trade  of  shoemakers.  But  the  governor  of 
the  town,  discovering  them  to  be  Christians,  ordered 
them  to  be  beheaded,  about  the  year  303 ;  from  which 
time,  the  shoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tu- 
telar saints." — Whbatlxt. 

'*  This  day  shall  okh tlk  his  condition''^,  e.  This  day 
shall  advance  him  to  tiie  rank  of  a  gentleman.  T<A\ei 
informs  us,  that  IQng  Heniy  Y.  inhibited  any  person, 
but  such  as  had  a  right  by  mheritanoe  or  grant,  to  as- 
sume coats  of  arms,  except  those  who  fought  with  him 
at  the  batde  of  Agincourt. 

«<  _  COULD  jC^iU  aUs  royal  batile"So  the  folio.    The 

Snarto,  which  is  followed  by  most  editors,  has  "might 
ght  this  battle  oat." 

''  Mark,  then,  ABOUifDiiro  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  huUeCs  grazing**  etc. 

Singer  has  thus  abridged  some  pages  of  contentious 
commentary  on  this  passage : — "  Theobald,  with  over- 
busy  zeal  for  emendation,  changed  <  aboundins*  into  a 
bounding,  and  found  the  allusion  exceedingly  Beautiful, 
comparing  the  revival  of  the  English  valour  to  the  re- 
bounding of  a  cannon-ball.  There  is,  as  usual,  an  idle 
controversy  between  Malone  and  Stovens;  the  onejpre- 
ferrin^  the  old  reading,  and  the  other,  from  a  spint  of 
opposition  to  his  rival,  which  ever  guided  him,  support- 
ing Theobald's  alteration.  Malone  grounded  his  opinion 
upon  the  readiin^  of  the  quarto,  '  abundant  valour,' — a 
pdrase  used  again  by  Shakespeare,  in  Kino  Richard 
III.  But  neither  of  them  saw  that  the  very  construc- 
tion shows  Theobdd's  alteration  to  be  wrong.  It  is 
plain  that  none  of  the  commentatora  understood  the 
passage;  for  Johnson  acknowledges  that  he  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  killing  in  relapse  of  mortality, 
of  the  meaning  of  which  Stevens  also  displays  his  ij^o- 
rence,  in  attempting  to  explain  it.  The  sense  of^the 
passage  is  clearly  this  :-*'  Mark  then  how  valour  abounds 
ra  our  English;  that  (who)  being  dead,  like  an  alipost 
Hpent  bullet  glancing  upon  some  object,  break  out  into 
SI  second  coarse  of  mischief,  killing  even  in  their  mortal 
relapse  to  mother  earth.'  This  putrid  valour,  as  John- 
son pleasantly  c^  it,  is  common  to  the  descriptions  of 
other  poets.  Stevens  refers  to  Lucan,  (lib.  vii.  ver. 
nsi,)  and  to  Comeille,  who  has  imitated  Lucan,  in  the 
first  speech  of  his  *  Pomp^e ;"  where  we  6nd — 

Et  tffont  tea  troocs  poorris  exhalent  duis  las  venti, 
De  quoi  fkire  Is  guerre  au  rests  des  viTsiUa. 

**  —  leading  of  the  va ward"— 4.  e..  The  vanward,  or 
advanced  boay  of  the  army. 

Scene  FV. 

** —  CalUno,  castors  me** — This  is  an  old  tune,  to 
which  a  song  was  sung,  printed  in  Clement  Robinson's 
**  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights,"  0584.)  The  notes  are 
preserved  in  Playford's  "MusiciU  Companion,"  (1673.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  is  meant,  though 
the  words  put  into  Pistol's  mouth,  in  the  old  copy,  are 
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**  Calmie  eusture  me,**  He  bean  the  French  aokfiei 
speak  a  foreign  jarcon,  and  replies  by  the  6rst  feraigB 
words  that  occurred  to  him,  being  the  Irish  bordea  of 
an  old  ballad.  BosweU  poiiited  out  tibe  air,  and  tke 
true  reading ;  and  thus  pat  an  end  to  the  doob«  as  to  aa 
expression  which  had  puzzled  the  oommmitatorB. 


•*  ^thou  diest  on  point  of  fox"—"  Fox* 
word  for  a  sword,  m  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  aod  after^ 
vrards.  Webster,  in  his  **  White  Devil,^'  (1612,)  makea 
one  of  his  characten  ask,  *'  O,  what  blade  is  it— si  Tole- 
do, or  an  English /oa;  /" 

"  O,  prenez  miserieords**^^!  suspect  that  Shakeapaorv 
had  a  lurking  design,  ia  this  scene,  to  remind  oa  bow 
much  the  honours  of  courage  depend  upon  accideBt. 
and  the  character  of  the  adversary.  The  French  aoldier^ 
broken  down  by  die  defeat  of  his  friends,  begs  merey 
from  the  empty  braggart,  PistoL  Pistol  is  not  only 
beaten  by  the  orave  Welshman,  but  is  kicked  down 
stairs  by  Falstaff;  while  the  knight,  before  other  adver- 
saries, finds  the  *' better  partof  ^oor"  in '^  discredun." 

**  —  IwiU  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  Ay  atvol"- We  find 
in  Coles's  Dictionary,  (1677,)  that  "rim"  is  "die  cm! 
in  which  the  bowels  are  wrapped."  Pistol  mt^-n^  ttw^ 
he  will  dra^  the  Frenchman  s  vitals  out  throng  fais 
throat.  "  Run"  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Chapmaii,  Ph. 
Holland,  and  odiers. 

•*  Brass,  «tr" — "  The  critics  have  decided  that,  be- 
cause Pistol  mistakes  bras  for  '  brass,'  and  subsemtemly 
dunks  moi  (then  spelled  'moy')  is  pronouncea  flMjr, 
Shakespeare  '  had  very  litde  knowledge  in  the  French 
lan^^uage.'  We  have  two  pages  of  notes,  in  the  Yariorwm 
editions,  to  prove  this.  But  the  critics  have  not  proved 
what  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language,  ia 

Shakespeare's  time,  especially  with  regard  to  the  i 

silent*."— KirioHT. 

Knight  is  quite  right  in  his  comectvre,  that  this 

the  old  French  sound  of  the  word  The  dropping  of 
the  sound  of  final  letters,  or  sounding  them  inaistiDcdy. 
was  one  of  the  alterations  which  gradually  gained 
ground  between  the  reigns  of  Heniy  I  ▼ .  of  France,  »n4 
Louis  XV.  The  French  and  English  languages  'were 
much  nearer,  both  in  idiom  and  in  pronnnciatioe,  in  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  dian  they  now  are. 

"  —  is  thai  a  ton  or  mots" — "  Vwr^onnez^moj  **  (per- 
haps the  then  received  mode  of  pronunciation)  soggests 
the  '*  ton  of  moys."  But  what  is  a  *'  moy  7"  Johnson 
says  moi  is  a  piece  of  money — whence  moi-dore,  Dcmce 
is  hard  upon  the  derivation  of  mo^ore,  and  ssya  that 
"  moy"  meant  a  measure  of  com.  Without  degrading 
Pistol's  or  Dr.  Johnson's  etymology,  we  believe  Doooe 
is  mistaken.  Pistol  clearly  takes  *'  moy  "  for  money  of 
some  sort. 

«<  —  thu  roanng  devil  i*  the  old  ptov"— An  allaaioQ  to 
the  introduction  of  the  devil  in  the  old  Moralitieay 
was  odea  made  to  roar  for  the  amusement  of  die 
tatora,  sometimes  by  the  Vice,  who  beat  him  vridT 
**  wooden  dagger,"  also  mentioned  by  the  boy. 

Scene  V. 

*'0  diable!**  ete.—'*  Ludicrous  as  these  scrape  of 
French  appear,  so  instantly  followed  by  good  nmrvoaa 
mother-English,  yet  they  are  judicious,  and  produce  the 
impression  which  Shakespeare  intended,— a  sudden 
feeling  struck  at  once  on  the  ears  as  well  as  the  eyea 
of  the  audience,  that  *  here  come  the  French,'  ete.  And 
this  will  appear  still  more  judicious,  when  we  reflect  oa 
the  scanty  apparatus  of  distinguishing  dresses,  in  8hake> 
speare's  tiring-room."— Coleridgk. 

"  Let  us  die  in  honour" — *'  The  ordinary  reading  is, 
'  Let  us  die  instant.*  Malone  would  read,  *  Let  us  die 
iafght.*  The  folio  reads,  *  I^t  us  die  in,*  wlucfa  Mason 
says  is  the  true  reading.  To  justi^  and  explain  oar 
rnsding,  we  must  exhibit  the  greatly  altered  acene  of 
the  quarto;   which  is  also  a  curious  example  of  the 
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mode  in  witioh  die  text  of  the  ibiio  wai  expanded  and 
amended,— and  that  certauily  hj  the  Poet:— 

Otbon.  OdMOo! 

Cbn.Mortd»mm9U! 

OH.  Owfaatad^tetfaial 

Bour.  Ojourddkomtt!  all  If  gone;  allifloctl 

Con.  We  ure  enow  yet  liriog  m  the  field 
To  Bmodier  up  the  g^ffK^K 
If  any  order  mi^t  be  tnougtit  upon. 

Bemr,  A  frfafueof  order;  once  more  to  ttie  flaU, 
And  he  that  wul  not  foUow  Bonrboa  now, 
Let  himjo,  etc 

Con.  Diaorder.  that  hath  apoird  vm,  right  vm  now  t 
Come  we  In  heapa,  we'll  offer  up  oar  Uvea 
Unto  theae  En^h,  or  elae  die  with  fiune. 
Come,  come  akmg, 
Ltt9  4k  wiiUk  k0»mtr  f  oar  dMme  doth  laat  too  loog. 

The  commentatora  hare  miaoted  this  text,  withont  en- 
deaTonrinff  by  it  to  illoatrate  the  diflkaltj  in  the  text 
of  the  foSo,  A  word  ia  omitted  of  lome  tortt^the 
qoarto  girea  them  the  rery  pawmge  *  Let'a  die  with 
hoooor.'  Bat  that  thej  refiiae  to  tee ;  and  although  the 
whole  scene  haa  been  ao  amplified  and  improvea,  they 
'  leatore  a  line  from  die  quarto'  which  ia  not  found  in 
thefoUo— 

Unto  theae  EngUah,  or  elae  die  with  fiuaa. 

Sfaritesoeare  had  previoualy  given  the  aentiment  in 
'Let's  oie  in  honour ;'  the  word '  honour'  being  unqaes- 
tkmably  omitted  in  the  printing  of  what  be  wrote."— 

KtltGHT. 

**  Let  MM,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives." 

The  qnartoa  here  have  another  line,  worth  praaerr- 
ing,  though  it  aeems  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the 
afithor,  in  his  revision,  probably  as  weakening  the  pr»> 
vioos  lines  by  words  not  adding  to  the  force  i— 
Unto  tfasst  EagUah,  or  elae  die  wifli  fame. 

SCEWB   Vl/ 

**  The  pretty  and  sweet  fmamner  of  it" — This  mixture 
of  tender  and  almost  giriish  sentiment  with  the  men  and 
scenes  of  blood,  often  strikes  a  man  of  peace,  in  our 
da^  as  strangely  discordant  It  belongs  to  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  has  passed^  in  some  degree,  into  mdaem 
warfiuie.  Yoa  will  find  it  in  Froissart  and  his  com« 
peers,  in  Tasso,  and  the  poets  of  chivalry ,^very  little 
of  it  in  Homer  and  Virgil. 

"  The  French  have  reinforced  their  scatter' d  men,"  etc. 

Capell  thought  that  this  line  should  be  spoken  by  a 

niessenger,  in  answer  to  the  King's  **  what  new  alarum 

is  this  same?"    The  conduct  of  Henry  in  giving  the 

iatal  order — 

Then  every  soldier  kill  hit  priaooer, — 

is  more  natural  and  justifiable,  than  if  be  iisned  the 
<x>mmand  upon  sospicion  only. 

Scene  VH. 

**  SciNC  Vn. — Here  in  the  folio  the  third  act  ends, 
hot  (as  Pope  showed\  erroneously,  the  business  part  of 
the  preceding  scene  oeing  continued.  It  may  be  even 
doubted  whether  a  new  scene  ouffht  to  be  marked,  as 
the  place  is  not  necessarily  changed 

** — caused  everv  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throtU"-^ 
The  King  killed  his  prisoners  (says  Johnson)  because 
be  expec^bed  another  oattle,  and  he  had  not  sufficient 
men  to^  guard  one  army  and  fight  another.  Gower's 
reason  is,  as  we  see,  difierent  Shakespeare  followed 
HoUingshed,  who  gives  both  reasons  for  Henry's  con- 
duct, but  has  chosen  to  make  the  King  mention  one  o( 
them  and  Gower  the  other. 

.  ^'-^  turned  away  the  fat  knight"--^' Thia  is  the  last 
time  that  Falstafi*  can  make  sport.  The  Poet  was  loth 
to  part  with  him,  and  has  continued  his  memory  as  long 
Si  ne  could." — ^Jobivson. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  follow-  the  chroniclers,  or  the 
niore  minute  contemporary  historians,  through  their 
details  of  the  fearfol  carnage  and  victoiy  of  Agincourt 
We,  however,  put  the  facts  shortly  before  our  readers. 


as  they  mar  be  cc^leoted  from  Sir  H.  Nioolaa'a  eUbotnle 
and  oarefiif  history  of  the  battle  :— 

**  The  fighting  men  of  France  wore '  lonffooata  of  steel, 
reaching  to  their  knees,  which  vrere  very  heavy ;  below 
these  was  armour  for  their  legs ;  and  above,  white  har- 
ness, and  bacinets,  with  camails.'  They  were  dravfii 
up  between  two  woods,  in  a  space  wholly  inadeouate 
for  the  movements  of  such  an  immense  body ;  ana  the 
ground  was  soft  fi^om  heavy  rains.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  could  stand  or  liA  their  weapons. 
The  horses  at  every  step  sunk  into  the  mud.  Henry 
formed  his  little  band  in  one  line,  the  archers  beinc 
posted  between  the  wings,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with 
sharp  stakes  fixed  before  them.  The  King,  habited  in 
his  cote  d'armes,  mounted  a  small  gray  horse ;  but  he 
subsequently  fought  on  foot  He  aodressed  his  troops 
with  nis  usual  spirit.  Each  army  remained  inactive  for 
aome  hours.  A  truce  was  at  length  proposed  by  Uie 
French.  The  reply  of  Henry,  before  an  army  ten  times 
as  great  as  his  own,  differed  little  from  the  terms  he  had 
offered  in  his  own  capital.  Towards  the  middle  of  die 
day,  the  order  was  given  to  the  English  to  advance,  by 
Henry  crying  aloud,  *  Advance  baimers.'  Sir  Thomas 
de  Erpynghun,  the  commander  of  the  archers,  threw 
his  truncheon  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  *Now  strOceT 
The  English  immediately  prostrated  themselves  to  the 
ground,  beseeching  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  three  lines  on  the  French  army.  The  archers 
of  Henry  soon  put  the  French  cavalry  in  disorder;  and 
the  whole  army  rushing  on,  with  the  natioiial  huzza, 
the  arehers  threw  aside  their  bows,  and  slew  all  before 
them  with  their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets.  The  immense 
numbers  of  the  French  proved  their  ruin.  The  battle 
soon  became  a  slaughter;  and  the  harnessed  knights, 
almost  incapable  of  moving,  were  haeked  to  pieces  by 
the  En([lish  archers, '  who  were  habited  in  jackets,  and 
had  their  hosen  loose,  with  hatchets  or  swords  hanging 
fi-om  their  girdles,  whilst  many  were  barefooted  ana 
without  hats.'  The  battle  lasted  about  three  houra. 
The  Englidi  '  stood  on  the  heaps  of  corpses,  which  ex- 
ceeded a  man's  height ;'  the  French,  inaeed,  fell  almost 
passive  in  their  lines.  Henry,  at  one  period  of  the 
oattle,  issued  an  order  for  the  slaughter  of  his  prisoners. 
Even  the  French  writers  justi^  this  horrible  circum- 
stance as  an  act  of  aelf-preservation.  The  total  loss  of 
the  French  was  about  ten  thousand  slain  on  the  field ; 
that  of  the  English  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve 
hundred.  Most  of  the  dead  were  afterwards  buried  in 
enormous  trenches. 

**  The  English  king  conducted  himself  with  his  acous^ 
tomed  dignity  to  his  many  illustrious  prisoners.  The 
victoricms  army  marohed  to  Calais  in  fine  order,  and 
embarked  for  England,  without  any  attempt  to  follow 
up  their  almost  miraculous  triumpn.  Henry  reached 
Calais  on  the  29th  of  October,  ana  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember landed  at  Dover.  He  entered  London  amidst 
the  most  expensive  pageantry  of  the  citizens,  contrasted 
with  the  stadied  simplicity  of  his  own  retinue  and  de- 
meanour, on  Saturday  the  24th  of  November." — KaiOHT. 

ACT  v.— CooRUS. 

"~^like  a  mighty  whipflcr  fore  the  Jhaf"— A 
'' whiffler"  may  be  taken  generally  to  mean  an  officer 
who  leads  the  way  in  processions.  A  whiffler  was 
originally  ^ffer,  or  piper,  who  anciently  went  first,  on 
occasions  of'^  pageant  and  ceremony.  Nlinshew  defines 
him  to  be  a  cluo  or  staff*  bearer.  Grose,  in  his  "  Pro- 
vincial Glossary,"  mentions  whififers  as  "  men  who  make 
way  for  the  corporation  of  Norwich,  by  flourishing  their 
swords."  The  sword-flourishers  of  Norwich  are  stand- 
ard-bearers in  London,  under  the  same  name. 

•'  Theemperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them ;  €tnd  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chane'd,"  etc. 

The  construction  is  not  easy,  although  the  meaning^  is 
evident:— As  yet  the  lamentations  of  me  French  invite 
or  iiuluce  the  king  of  England  to  remain  in  his  own 
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ooantiy :  omit  (utidentood)  the  combig  of  the  emperor 

Sigismond,  to  procure  peace  between  England  and 

France,  and  omit  besides  all  the  occorrencos,  etc.     It 

is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  error  of  the 

press,  and  that  the  author  may  have  written,  as  Singer 

proposes— 

The  emperor's  eoming we  omi^ 

And  all  the  occurrences,  etc 

Or,  as  Knight  suggests — 

—"  New  in  London  plscc  him ;  . 
As  yet  the  Ismfntwtion  of  the  French. 
The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France 
Invitea  me  king  of  England'a  atay  at  home, 
To  order  peace  between  them :  and  omit 
An  the  oecorrencea,  etc. 

"  7HU Harry' •  back-return  again  to  France"  etc. 

"  Henry's  return  to  France  was  marked  by  many 
fearful  struggles  for  power,  before  the  treaty  of  Troves 
was  concluded,  whicn  gave  him  the  hand  of  Kathanne, 
and  made  the  King  of  France  his  vicegerent.  Towns 
had  been  won ;  armies  had  perished.  The  Dauphin, 
whom  we  have  seen  at  Agincourt,  was  no  more ;  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  his  rank  by  a  prince  of  greater 
profligacy.  Unhappy  France  was  assailed  by  a  resolute 
enemy,  and  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  him  but  the  weak- 
ness  of  factions,  more  intent  upon  destroying  each  other 
than  disposed  to  unite  for  a  common  cause.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  brought  in  by  the  Poet  as  the  advocate 
of  peace,  was  certamly  present  at  the  nemtiations  near 
Meulan,  on  the  30th  May,  1419,  when  Henry  first  saw 
Katharine,  and  was  struck  with  her  grace  aiul  beauty. 
But  this  Ehike  of  Burgundy,  Jean  Senu  Peur,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Dauphin,  on  the  bridge  of  Monterean,  on 
the  following  10th  September.  This  event  led  to  a 
close  connexion  between  Henry  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  anxious  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  rather;  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  mainly 
contributed  to  Henry's  success  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Troyes. 

"  Tfaie  meeting  of  Henry  with  the  French  king,  who 
in  his  unhappy  state  of  mind  was '  governed  and  omered ' 
by  his  ambitious  and  crafty  queen,  is  thus  described  by 
HoUingshed: — 'The  Duke  Burgoigne,  accompanied 
with  many  noble  men,  received  mm  two  leagues  with- 
out the  town,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodging.  All 
his  army  was  lodged  in  small  villages  thereabout.  And 
after  that  he  haa  reposed  himself  a  little,  he  went  to 
visit  the  French  kins,  the  queen,  and  the  Lady  Katha- 
rine, whom  he  found  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  was 
a  joyous  meeting  betwixt  them.  And  this  was  on  the 
XX.  day  of  May,  and  there  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Lady  Katharine  were  affianced.'  "^Kniqut. 

Scene  L 

"  —  a  squire  of  low  deforce" — The  title  of  an  old 
popular  romance,  called  "  The  Squyre  of  Lowe  Degre." 

"  —  you  have  astoitisucd  Am"— i.  e.  Stunned  him 
with  the  blow,  (says  Johnson.)  Mason  explains  it  con- 
founded  him.  Johnson  was  clearly  ri^ht :  "  astonished  " 
IS  still  a  pu^lbtic  term,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which 
Qower  uses  it. 

"  —  I  have  teen  you  oliekino" — To  "gleek"  is  to 
scoff,  eirdf  or  je$t.  Bottom  uses  the  word,  in  Midsum- 
MKR-NiaHT's  Dream. 

r(  _  my  Doll  is  dead  t'  the  itntoT'—So  all  the  old 
copies.  Perhaps  we  should,  witn  most  modem  editors, 
suDstitute  Nell  for  "  Doll."  We  leave  it  as  printed  of 
old,  leaving  the  reader  to  inquire  whether  Pistol  used 
'*  Doll "  as  a  general  term  of  endearment,  referring  to 
Nell  Quickly,  or  whether  the  author  confounded  the 
two  names,  or  whether  he  meant  the  Doll  of  Henry  IV. 

"  And  »wear  I  got  them  in  the  Oallia  war;      Exit." 

"  The  comic  scenes  of  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  are  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  comic  person- 
ages are  dismissed.  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead ; 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  hanged ;  GhidshiU  was  lost  im- 
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mediately  after  the  robbery :  Poins  and  Peto  have 
ished  since,  one  knows  not  how ;  and  Fistd  is  aov 
beaten  into  obscurity.  I  believe  every  reader  regre<» 
their  departure."— Johnson. 

Scene  II. 

**  Peace  to  this  meeting f  where/ore  we  are  met.** 

**  Peace,  for  which  we  are  here  met,  be  to  this  meet- 
ing. Here,  after  the  chorus,  the  fifth  act  seems  astu- 
rafiy  to  begin." — Johnson. 

"-^fatalhaUt  of  murdering  BktihisKi" — The"b»- 
lisk"  was  a  serpent,  which,  it  was  anciently  aiq^Kised, 
could  destroy  the  object  of  his  vengeanoe  by  merd) 
looking  at  it.    Thus,  m  the  Winter's  Talk  :-^ 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  hanUA, 
It  was  also  a  great  gun;  and  the  allusion  here  is  daakHe- 

**  — •  her  hedges  evefk-pteaeked^ 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair,*^  etc 

Meanmff,  that  the  heA^^  formerly  "  even-pleacfaed," 
or  regularly  twisted  and  mterwoven  together,  {plaited,) 
were  neglected,  so  that  the  long  branches,  instead  of 
being  cut  and  intertwined,  shot  up  irregularly,  aod 
looked  like  the  long  wildly  overgrown  hair  of  prisooeit- 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  suggests,  that  "even^eadied'' 
ought  to  be  never-pleached^ 

**  —  diffus'd  a//ire"^Florio,  in  his  Dicticoary,  ex- 
plains "  diffused"  as  synonymous  with  confused,  and  it 
seems  so  used  in  the  Merry  Wives  op  Windsor,  act 
V.  scene  4.  (See  note.)  The  phrase,  then,  here  meani 
disordered  dress. 

"  Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer." 

This  passage  has  been  considered  obscure ;  and  some 
would  read  *'  pass  or  except."  The  diflSculty  has  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  "  accept"  svi 
*< answer."  Our  "accept"  is  our  consent  to  certain  of 
the  articles:  our  "peremptory  answer"  is  our  unddsy- 
ing  statement  of  objections  to  other  articles.  In  tor 
quarto  we  have  nothing  of  **  accept ;"  but — 
We  shall  reUim  our  peremptory  answer. 

"^  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king** — ^«  I  know 
not  why  Shakespeare  now  ^ves  the  Kingsach  a  char- 
acter as  he  made  him  fbrmerty  ridicule  in  Percy.  Th» 
military  grossness  and  unskilfulness  in  all  the  softer  arth 
does  not  suit  very  well  with  the  ^yeties  of  his  Tootb, 
with  the  general  knowledge  ascnbed  to  him  at  his  ac- 
cession, or  with  the  contemptuous  message  sent  him  bv 
the  Dauphin,  who  represents  him  as  fitter  for  the  ball- 
room than  the  field,  and  tells  him  that  he  b  not  to  rtvei 
into  duchies,  or  win  provinces  with  m  nimhU  galtiard. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Poet's  matter  fiuled  him  in  tbr 
fifth  act,  and  he  was  glad  to  fill  it  up  with  whatever  he 
could  get;  and  not  even  Shakespeare  can  write  well 
without  a  proper  subject  It  is  a  vain  endeavour  for 
the  most  skuful  hand  to  cultivate  barrenness,  or  to  paint 
upon  vacuity."— Johnson.  - 

My  first  impressions  of  this  scene  were  like  those  ex- 
pressed by  Johnson,  but  afler  consideration  showed  that 
the  criticism  was  unfounded.  Here  is  a  marriage  of 
state  policy,  to  be  i>receded  by  the  brief  royal  courtshif' 
of  a  conqueror,  "  without  the  hopes,  without  the  fears, ' 
of  humbler  affections.  The  Poet  could  not  give  ins 
hero  monarch  the  passion  of  Romeo  or  of  Troilus,  with- 
out something  like  absurdity ;  and  the  doting  fondness 
of  Antony  was  still  more  out  of  the  question.  A  scene 
of  declamatory  courtship,  in  the  taste  of  the  old  classir 
French  stage,  was  not  according  to  the  Poet's  taste,  nor 
would  it  have  been  as  acoeptaole  to  the  reader  as  the 
present  one.  Henry  was  to  woo  like  a  royal  conqueror, 
and  the  language  of  poetic  passion,  whether  forced  or 
common-place,  would  be  equally  unappropriate.  Bat 
the  Poet  chose  that  his  hero  should  not  treat  his  bride 
merely  as  an  appendage  to  his  other  conquests,  and  that 
he  should  desire  to  produce  an  impression  by  his  f»er- 
sonal  merits ;  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  presenting 
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himself  to  her  as  the  soldier,  not  simply  as  the  sovereign. 
He  speaks  to  her  **  plain  soldier/^  and  thus  gives  an 
effect  of  sincerity  and  earnestness,  which  could  not  easily 
be  gained,  ander  snch  circumstances,  in  any  other  way. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  Shakespeare  has  well  extricated 
himself  and  his  hero  from  the  inconvenience  of  one  of 
those  scenes  of  rhetorical  courtship,  snch  as  neither  Cor- 
neille's  declamatory  splendour,  nor  Racine's  graceful 
elegance,  have  been  able  to  preserve  from  temum,  or 
ftom  ridicule,  in  the  classic  drama. 

"  —  a  hoy,  half  French,  half  Englith,  thai  $haU  go  to 
ConttantinopU,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard^'^As 
the  Turk  did  not  gain  possession  of  Constantinople  until 
1453,  thirty-one  years  after  Henry  V.'s  death,  this  is 
branded,  by  divers  critics,  as  **  one  of  the  Poet's  anachro- 
nisms."  With  his  &miliarity  with  the  old  chroniclers, 
Shakespeare  could  not  but  have  read  the  true  date  of 
the  down&ll  of  the  Greek  empire ;  and  if  he  here  meant 
that  the  Ghund  Turk  was  at  Constantinople,  as  its  sove- 
reign, in  Henry  V.'s  day,  (as  possibly  ne  did,)  it  was 
rathev-  from  oversight,  or  forgetfiilness,  than  sheer  igno- 
rance. But  the  writors,  who  undertake  to  correct  such 
errors,  should  be  careful  of  precise  accuracy  themselves. 
This  is  not  necessarily  an  anachronism,  and  these  words 
might  have  been  usea  by  Shakespeare  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  chronology  and  history  ol  the  Lower  Empire,  as 
« minute  as  Gibbon's.  The  later  crusades  were  directed 
to  Constantinople  before  its  &11,  not  to  eject  the  Grand 
Turk,  but  to  **  take  him  by  the  beard  "  before  its  walls, 
and  in  its  defence.  Thus  B^azet  threatened  the  city 
in  the  days  of  Henry  IV. ;  ana  the  Greek  emperor  in- 
vited all  Christendom  to  aid  him.  and  came  himself  to 
England  and  France  to  beg  assistance. 

"  —  Notre  trIs  cher  JUz  Henry  roy  d^Angleterre, 
leraierde  France;  and  thus  in  Lo^tit,-— PitscLARissi- 
iiU8//i««*'^It  appears  here  as  if  Shakespeare  intended 
to  tiansUto  "  tris  cA«r"  by  the  Latin  word  '*praelari»- 
<n|M*;"  but  the  lact  is,  he  only  followed  Hollingshed. 
Makme  adds,  "  In  all  the  old  historians  that  I  have  seen, 
as  well  as  in  Hollingshed,  I  find  this  mistake ;  but  in 
the  preamble  of  the  original  treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry  is 
^leA  pracarunmut ;  and  in  the  twenty-second  article 
the  BtipuUition  is,  that  he  shall  always  be  called,  *  in  lin- 
goa  Gallicana  notre  tres  cher  fils,'  etc. ;  '  in  lingua  vero 
Latina  hoc  modo,  noster  praearUiimus  filius  Henricus,' 
etc.    (See  R^rmer's  Fad.,  ix.  893.")    In  Hall's  ••  Chro- 
nicle," the  epithet  is  preeharieeimus.     Mr.  Knight  thus 
i^marks  on  the  error,  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the 
diipated  cjuestion  of  Shakespeare's  scholarship  :^"  Dr. 
Farmer,  in  his  essay  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare, 
J^'inds  up  his  many  proofii  of  the  ignorance  of  our  Poet, 
by  the  following  argument,  the  crown  of  all  :^'  But  to 
come  to  a  conclnsioii,  I  will  pve  you  an  irrefragable  ar- 
gument, that  Shakespeare  did  not  understand  two  very 
^'^"nnioii  words  in  me  French  and  Latin  languages. 
According  to  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
<5onqueror,  Henry,  and  the  King  of  France,  the  latter 
^  to  style  the  former,  (in  the  corrected  French  of  the 
former  editions,)  Nostre  tres  cher  filz  Henry  roy  d'An- 
Rleterre ;  and  in  Latin,  Pneclarissimus  filius,  etc.     What ! 
(•ays  Dr.  Warburton,)  is  tres  cher  in  French,  praclaris- 
rimuM  in  Latin!  we  should  read  pracarissimu*.     This 
anpears  to  be  exceedingly  true;   but  bow  came  the 
blander?    It  is  a  typographical  one,  in  Hollingshed, 
which  Shakespeare  copied ;  but  must  indisputably  have 
w>rrected,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  languages.' 
Now  really  this  is  a  very  weak  argument,  upon  Farmer's 
9J^  »howing ;  for  Shakespeare,  finding  the  passage  in 
Hdungshed,  was  bound  to  copy  it,  without  setting  him- 
self up  as  a  verbal  critic ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  the 
^^  words  of  the  treaty  should  have  exactly  corres- 
ponded to  the  French.     He  might  have  understood  the 
^Sreement  to  mean,  that  the  very  dear  son  in  the  one 
^g^e,  should  be  the  most  noble  son  in  the  other, 
ottt  Malone  says,  that  the  mistake  is  in  all  the  old  histo- 
rians, as  well  as  in  Hollingshed.     He  is  not  quite  right 
w  this  statement,  for  the  woni  is  preehansHmus  in  Hall. 
At  any  rate,  the  truth  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the 


publication  of  such  a  work  as  Rymer's '  FoBdera,'  where, 
m  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  the  word  stands  pracarissimut. 
By  a  super-refinement  of  veneration  for  Snakesoeare,  as 
justifiable  as  Farmer's  coarse  depreciation  of  him,  the 
pneclarissimus  might  be  taken  to  prove  his  learning ; 
for  Capell  maintains  that  prtecarissimus  \b  no  Latin  wora. 
We  give  this  note  to  show  what  stoff  criticism  may  be 
made  of,  when  it  departs  fi:T>m  the  safe  resting-place  of 
common  sense." 

"  Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be" 

Collier  adds  here  the  concluding  lines  (if  such  they 
may  be  called)  of  the  quarto,  (1600,^  to  snow  in  what 
manner  the  end  of  the  play  was  tnere  huddled  up. 
Shakespeare,  probably,  added,  in  the  manuscript  of  this 
part  of  the  play,  from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  lines 
which  were  not  in  the  drama  when  it  was  originally 
acted ;  but  it  is  evident  that  what  follows  must  have 
been  mere  fin^ments,  extremely  ill-combined  by  the 
party  who  furnished  the  copy  of  Henrt  V.  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  quarto,  (1600.)  The  subsequent  follows 
the  declaration  of  the  style  of  Henry : — 

Fran.  Nor  tiUs  have  we  so  nicely  •tood  upon. 
But  you,  fnire  brother,  mnj  intreat  the  same. 

Har.  Why  then,  let  thii  among  the  rect 
Have  hit  fml  conne :  And  withall 
Your  dau^ter  Katherine  in  marriage. 

Fran.  This  tad  what  else 
Your  mi^eBtie  shall  crave. 
God.  that  dlsposeth  all,  give  you  much  Joy. 

Har.  Why  tfien,  faire  Katherine, 
Come  give  me  thy  hand. 
Our  marriage  will  we  present  ■olemniie, 
And  end  our  hatred  by  a  bond  of  love. 
Then  will  I  sweare  to  Kate,  and  Kate  to  mee : 
And  may  our  vows,  once  made,  unbroken  bee  I 

The  whole  play  is  written  in  this  manner,  afibrding  evi- 
dence, that  although  Shakespeare  rendered  his  Hknrt 
V.  more  complete,  by  large  additions  at  a  subsequent 
date,  the  quarto  copies  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of 
Jhe  form  in  which  the  drama  was  originally  produced. 

Chorus 

"  Our  BKNDiivo  iwthor" — ^i.  e.  Unequal  to  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  and  "  bending"  beneath  it.  Thus  MUton, 
in  his  "  Apology  for  Smectymnus,"  speaking  of  Bishop 
Hall : — "  In  a  strain  as  pitifiil — manifested  a  presump- 
tuous undertaking  with  weak  and  unexamined  shout- 
ders." 


"This  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity,  and 
many  of  easy  merriment.  The  character  of  the  King 
is  well  supported,  except  in  his  courtship,  where  he  has 
neither  the  vivaci^  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry. 
The  humour  of  Fistol  is  very  happily  continued :  his 
character  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies 
that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

"  The  lines  ^ven  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praised, 
and  much  must  be  forgiven ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  dis- 
covered why  the  intelligence  given  by  the  Chorus  is 
more  necessary  in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where 
it  is  omitted.  The  great  cfefect  of  this  play  is  the  emp- 
tiness and  narrowness  of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little 
diligence  might  have  easily  avoided. "^-Johnson. 

**  King  Henry  the  Fifth  is  visibly  the  favourite  hero 
of  Shakespeare,  in  English  history:  he  portrays  him 
endowed  with  every  chivalrous  and  kingly  virtue ;  open, 
sincere,  affable,  ^et  still  disposed  to  innocent  raillery, 
as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  in  the  intervals 
between  his  dangerous  and  renowned  achievements. 
To  bring  his  life  ailer  his  ascent  to  the  crown  on  the 
stage  was,  however,  attended  with  ffreat  difficulty. 
The  conquests  in  France  were  the  only  distinguished 
event  of  Lis  reign ;  and  war  is  much  more  an  epic  than 
a  dramatic  object  If  we  would  have  dramatic  interest, 
war  must  only  be  the  means  by  which  iomethmg  else 
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i«  aceompIubBil,  and  not  tbo  Iwt  aim  md  aubMance  of 
tlm  whole."  In  Kina  Hihkt  V.  no  opportunity  wai 
■Sbrded  Shakeipeara  of  reodering  tbe  inue  of  the  war 
dramatic ;  but  be  ha*  availed  himHlf  of  other  circuTO- 
Maocea  attending  it,  with  peculiar  cant.  "  Before  the 
battle  of  A^nconrt,  he  |iaiiil«  in  the  most  lively  coloun 
the  light-miuled  impatieace  of  the  Frencb  Ifoders  for 
(be  moment  of  battle,  which  to  Ihem  aeemed  ia&llibly 
the  moment  of  victory:  on  the  other  hand,  he  paiuta  the 
nneanneu  of  the  English  king  aod  hi«  army,  from  Iheir 
deaperale  aituation.  coupled  with  the  fimi  determina- 
tion, if  Ibey  are  to  bli,  at  lea*t  to  (all  with  honour.  He 
•ppliea  thii  u  a  general  contraM  between  the  Frencb 
and  English  Dstianal  character*— a  contrail  wliich  be- 
trayii  a  partiality  for  liij  own  nstioD,  certainty  excusable 
in  a  poet,  eapecially  wben  be  is  backed  with  auch  a  gLo- 
rioua  dncnment  t»  that  of  the  memorable  battle  in  quel' 
tion.  He  has  soimuDded  the  general  events  of  the  war 
with  •  follaeta  of  individual  characteristic,  and  even 
Knnetimei  comic  featnrea.  A  heavy  Bcotchman,  a  hot 
Irisbmaii,  a  well-meantng,  honourable,  pedantic  Welsh. 
tnan,  all  speaking  in  tbeir  peculiar  dialects.  Bui  all  this 
variety  stUl  seemed  to  the  Poet  insuflicieat  to  animate 
a  play  of  which  the  oMect  was  a  conquest,  and  nothing 
butaconqneaL  He  bai  therefore  tacked  a  prulogue 
(in  the  technics]  language  of  that  day  a  chorus)  to  the 
beginning  of  each  act.  Theae  prolognee,  which  unite 
epic  pomp  and  solemnity  with  lyrical  sublimity,  and 
among  which  the  deacriptioD  of  the  two  campt  before 
tbe  battle  of  Aginoourt  forms  a  moat  admirable  nigbt- 
niece,  are  intended  to  keep  the  spectatora  constantly 
ID  mind  that  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  action  ibere 
described  cannot  be  developed  on  a  narrow  stage ;  and 
that  tbey  muat  supply  the  cleEcienciea  of  the  repreaen- 
tation  from  their  own  imagiiution*.  As  the  subject  was 
not  properly  dramatic,  in  the  form  also  Shakespeare 
cbose  rather  to  wander  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  the  spe 
cies,  and  to  aing,  as  a  poetic  herald,  what  he  could  not 
re[ireaent  to  the  eye,  than  to  cripple  the  progress  of  the 
action  by  putting  long  spewhet  tu  tbe  mouth*  of  the 
persona  of  the  drama."— -Schlio el. 


bore  the  same  title,  and  contained  many 

of  the  incidents  which  Shakespeare  Las  employed.  The 
ODonymouB  dramatiat  goea  back  to  Henry's  juvenile 
frolics,  and  after  these,  and  hi*  father'*  death,  tranabn 
him  to  Harfleur  aod  Agincoart,  witbool  noticing  his 
glory  in  the  northern  war  with  Percy-  In  the  oulael 
of  the  piece  we  have  the  inn  at  Castcheap  -,  we  see  the 
Prince  fiimiliar  with  dissolute  company ;  and  we  tave 
other  circumstances  that  are  similar  in  both  ]»ece& 
These,  it  may  be  alleged,  S1iakea|>eare  got  from  the 
chroniclers;  but  it  ia  cleur  that  he  had  cooaulted  the 
elder  piay;  for  the  trick  by  which  he  makes  FaUtaffta 

K've  himself  the  appearonut  of  being  wounded,  is  copied 
)m  the  ohl  play.     But  the  Prince  a  compi 
earlier  piece,  are  vulgar  beinga,  and  have 


and   Pistol,  formerly  sf 


a  Fatstaff,  and  i 


description  of  hia  death  in  the  play  ai 
lions  Uiat  are  not  prolbuiidly  seriomi  and  yet  one  can- 
not help  saying,  as  Prince  HeDiy  (■]-*  on  the  belief  of 
his  feigned  death, '  I  better  could  have  spaisd  a  better 
man.'  Tbe  multiplicltj  of  battles  in  HEHitT  V.  is  a 
drawback  do  its  value  as  an  acting  play ;  for  battles  an 
awkward  things  upon  the  stage.  A  handful  of  con- 
balants  disappoint*  the  spectator's  imagination :  and,  oa 
the  other  liand,  the  illiuiuu  produced  by  numbCT*  of 
hone  and  foot,  turns  the  spectacle  bto  a  sort  of  AslW 
exhibition.  We  forget  this  objection,  however,  in  reai 
ing  the  play.    It  haanoble  passages;  and,  a~ ' 


against  ThelHa '  under  the  inspiration  of  Man  himself 
If  Shakespeare's  HnitBT  V.  had  been  writtiHi  br  Ike 
Greeks,  they  would  have  paid  him  the  nim  comftl- 
ment."— T,  C*mpbill. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  THREE  PARTS  OP  HENRY  VI.  AS  **  CHRONICLE  HIS- 
TORIES" — ^THEIR  PROBABLE  EARLY  DATE — MODERN  DOUBTS  AS  TO  SHAKESPEARE's 
SHARE    OF    AUTHORSHIP    IN    THEM,    AND    TOTAL    DENIAL    AS    TO    THE    PIRST    PART — 

MALONB's    ARGUMENT  IN   SUPPORT   OF   THAT  THEORY — SLIGHTNESS  OF   HIS   REASONS,  AND  THEIR 

INSUFFICIENCY   TO  OVERTHROW  THE   UNIVERSAL  EARLIER   OPINION. 

THE  pore  Chronicle  History  wai  the  third  stage  of  the  graver  English  drama,  as  it  passed  on  from  coarse  mdeness 
to  the  noblest  forms  of  poetic  and  historic  tragedy.    Its  first  stage  was  the  ancient  **  miracle  play,'*  founded  on 
scriptural  narrative  or  popidar  sacred  legends  of  saints  and  mar^rs.    Then  succeeded  the  **  moralities,"  or  moral- 
plays,  which  were  poetical  and  dramatic  allegories  in  dialogue,  bearing  upon  the  popular  political  or  religious 
tcqncs  of  the  day,  in  which  virtues  and*  vices,  church  and  state,  follies,  and  parties  and  opinions,  i^>peared  as  alle 
gorical  personages.    Then,  after  the  language  had  assumed  nearly  its  present  character,  and  English  history  had 
been  made  accessible  to  English  readers  by  Hall  and  his  fellow  chroniclers,  came  the  proper  dramatized  "  chroni- 
cle history.**    This  was  an  inartificial  dramatic  representation  of  popular  history  following  the  order  of  time  in  the 
Micceasion  of  events,  sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  the  allegorical  personages  of  the  older  plays,  and  often  made 
to  bear  on  similar  political  feelings  of  the  times.    Such  was  the  original  "  King  John**  of  Bishop  Bale,  one  of  the 
very  eariiest  plays  of  thii  class.    It  was  written  by  a  Protestant  reformer,  and  intended  to  excite  popular  feeling 
against  the  Church  of  Borne. 

The  pn^>er  chrtmicle  history,  or  strict  historical  drama,  appears  to  have  still  been  very  popular  at  the  period 
when  Shakespeare  first  became  acquainted  with  the  stage,  although  Marlowe,  and  Kyd,  and  Whetstone,  had  made 
the  public  fainiliar  with  tragedy  in  itsibore  ambitious  form  of  dramatic  invention  and  splendid  poetical  decoration. 
Most  of  these  histories  were,  like  the  "  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.,"  of  a  very  humble  order  of  talent,  and 
apparently  owed  their  long-continued  popularity  to  the  interest  of  their  subjects,  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
traditions,  recollections,  and  national  or  local  feelings  of  their  audiences.  Others,  again,  like  the  "  King  John** 
which  immediately  preceded  Shake8peare*s,  and  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II.,**  were  executed  with  no  contemptible 
spirit  and  talent.  Some  of  them  varied  their  graver  scenes  with  coarse  bufibon  humour.  But  none  of  them  rose 
much  above  the  level  of  the  mere  dramatized  historical  narrative,  or  gave  to  the  events  which  they  represented 
the  effect  of  dramatic  unity,  or  the  deeper  feeling  or  sustained  splendour  of  tragic  poetry.  The  raising  t^  drama- 
i^zed  chronicle  to  a  higher  stage  of  art,  or,  rather,  the  creation  of  English  historic^  tragedy  and  tragi-comedy,  was 
ll^aerved  for  Shakespeare.  He  first,  among  his  countrymen,  gave  to  represented  history  the  unity  of  a  pervading 
uitereit,  sentiment,  and  object;  marking  all  the  crowded  succession  of  characters  who  had  figured  in  the  great 
events  of  his  country*s  history,  vrith  an  individuality  and  life  such  as  could  be  derived  only  fivm  an  intimate  know- 
^ge  of  general  and  living  human  nature,  pouring  over  them  and  their  deeds  the  light  of  moral  instruction  blended 
^&  the  richest  colours  of  fency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  the  broadest  humour  and  the  most  prolific  mirthful 
invention  the  adjuncts  and  exponents  of  historical  truth. 

Bat  the  progress  of  the  Foet*s  mind,  in  this  as  in  other  walks,  though  rapid  was  gradual ;  a  fact  which  his  critics 
*eem  constantly  disposed  to  overlook.  It  wsb  not  until  Henry  IV.,  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III.,  and  King  John, 
(whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  order  of  their  succession,)  that  he  had  acquired  the  fiill  mastery  of  that 
I^tK  alchemy  which  could  transmute  every  rude  aiid  coarse  fragment  of  the  chronicle  narratives  "  into  something 
'^  and  strange.'*  These  three  plays,  representing  the  feeble  and  disastrous  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  unquestionably 
P'^^^^M  this  period.  They  are  expressly  referred  to  in  the  concluding  Chorus  to  Hikrt  V.,  as  having  been  often 
'^P'^ented  before  that  play  was  produced  :— 

Henrv  the  Sizdi,  in  infant  bunds  crown*d  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  aucceed ; 
Whoae  statn  so  many  had  the  managtaiff. 

That  thej  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed : 
Which  oft  our  ttage  hath  ihown ;  and  for  their  sake, 
In  jour  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 

^  first  part  is  evidenUy  referred  to  by  Thomas  Nash  as  early  as  1592,  in  his  **  Pierce  Pennile8se*s  Supplication,** 

7\^  "*^'  "  ^°^  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of  the  French,  to  think  that  after  he  had  lien 

nnnared  year  in  his  tomb  he  should  triumph  again  on  the  stage ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the 

ov  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least  (at  several  times),  who,  in  the  tragedian  that  represents  his  person,  be- 

^^  tan  freah  bleeding  !**    There  is  also  an  entry  of  its  performance  at  the  Rose  in  March  3,  1591.    It  was  so 

^■*  that  it  was  played  thirteen  times  in  one  season. 
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Of^  the  Mcond  and  third  parts,  in  a  brief  and  sketchy  form,  bearing  neariy  the  mme  analogy  to  the  pbjs  w 
now  have  as  the  first  edition  of  Henry  V.  does  to  that  in  the  folio,  there  were  editions  printed  as  eariy  as  1504 
and  1595 ;  and  the  play  which  was  after  expanded  into  the  second  part  of  Hekkt  VI.,  was  entered  in  the  Sis- 
tioners'  Register  as  early  as  March,  1593.  These  circumstances  concurring  with  the  equally  strong  indicatiaBa  ti 
style,  vernfication,  and  general  management  of  the  plot,  unquestionably  mark  the  three  parts  of  Hciirt  FI.  u 
the  first  in  order  of  composition  of  the  series  of  which  they  constitute  the  centre  in  the  order  of  chitmology. 

They  were  first  printed  in  their  present  form,  as  enlarged  and  connected  ui  one  continuous  play  of  ^nATfW" 
parts,  in  the  foUo  of  1623.    They  all  obviously  belong  to  the  old  fiMhion  of  the  chronicle  drama,  before  the  gres! 
Poet  had  familiarized  himself  and  his  contemporaries  with  the  idea  of  impressing  upon  such  materials  the  spiiif 
and  interest  of  the  higher  tragedy.    They  are  annals  thrown  into  action,  and  they  differ  from  other  ooatemporarj 
writings  of  the  same  class,  not  in  being  of  a  higher  aim  and  more  artist4ike  conception  of  die  whole,  bat  merely 
in  tile  superior  spirit,  vigour,  and  oongruity  of  the  parts.    The  incidents,  in  their  long  succession,  are  depictBiii 
naturally  and  vividly,  the  characters  are  every  one  of  them  marked  with  distinctness  and  consistency,  and  witii  t 
vivid  and  rapid  power  of  portraiture,  such  as  "  the  dogged  Yotk  that  reaches  at  the  moon  ;'*  Suffolk's  "  doodv 
brow  and  stormy  hate ;"  Beaufort's  "  red  sparkling  eyes.*'    In  Margaret  we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  Lady  Ibo 
belh  findy  contrasted  with  the  meek  and  holy  Henry,  whose  gentle  lowliness  of  spirit  is  brought  oat  wiih  t 
prominence  and  beauty  a  good  deal  beyond  what  history  alone  would  have  suggested  to  the  Poet;  aa  even  in  tbe 
Lancastrian  chronicles  he  appears  unfitted  for  sovereignty,  more  from  mere  imbecility  than  from  gentle  virtues,  jo- 
suited  to  a  station  demanding  "  sterner  stuff.*'    Occasionally,  too,  as  in  the  Cardinal's  death,  Yoric's  last  soeoe,  and 
many  of  Henry's  speeches,  appears  a  power  of  the  pathetic  and  of  the  terrible,  in  which,  however  imperfectly  d^ 
veloped,  we  cannot  mistake  the  foture  author  of  Lear  and  Macbeth.    It  is  on  that  account  that,  while  fion  the 
absenoe  of  that  overflowing  thought  and  quick-flashing  fancy,  which  pervade  the  other  histories,  the  paociiy  of 
those  Shakespearian  bold  felicities  of  expression  which  fiuten  themselves  upon  the  memory,  and  from  tbe  hA- 
riority  of  the  versification  in  freedom  and  melody,  they  can  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare  as  s 
poet,  they  have  nevertheless  taken  strong  hold  of  the  general  mind,  are  fomiliar  to  all  readers,  and  have  ceitainlj 
substituted  their  representations  of  the  persons  and  incidents  of  the  wars  of  Yoric  and  Lancaster  in  popular 
opinion,  alike  to  those  of  the  sober  narratives  of  the  chroniclers,  and  of  the  philosophic  inferenoea  of  moden 
historians.    This  is  certainly  no  mean  proof  of  the  essential  strength  and  spirit  of  these  plays,  however  aeeoadaiy 
their  rank  may  be  as  poetic  or  dramatic  compositions.    Some  portion  of  tins  popularity  they  indeed  derive  fipom 
their  dose  connection  with  the  more  brilliant  and  original  dramas  which  precede  and  foUow  them  in  the  historic 
scenes.    But  though  inferior  to  them,  they  are  still  evidently  a  portion,  and  not  an  unworthy  one,  of  tbe  same 
grand  composition ;  they  all  having  that  congruity  of  character,  that  mutual  enchainment  of  events,  allnaiona,  and 
opinions,  which  mark  them  all  to  have  been  kept  in  view  together  in  the  author's  mind,  as  the  aevend  parts  of 
one  continuous  plot,  though  not  constituting  a  single  dramatic  whole. 

The  several  parts  of  Henrt  VI.  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  and  long-continued  popularity  on  the  stage,  hat^ 
iug  kept  possession  of  it  in  one  form  or  other  for  more  than  thirty  years — ^firom  1591,  if  not  sooner,  until  16S3. 
when  they  were  first  printed  in  foil  in  the  folio.    They  were  then  inserted  in  that  volume  by  Hennnge  Sc  Con> 
deU,  who  were  not  only  the  Poet's  long-tried  fiiends,  men  of  character,  who  had  undertaken  to  preaent  to 
the  world,  in  one  collection,  scattered  performances,  in  order  "  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  vrorthy  a  friend  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare,"  but  they  were  also  managers  and  proprietors  of  a  company  whidi  had 
long  held  the  copy  of  these  pUys,  and  ofien  represented  them,  and,  (as  Collier  adds  in  relation  to  the  first  part,) 
"  in  all  probability  had  acted  with  Shakespeare,  and  had  received  his  instructions  and  directions."    Te  that  vol- 
ume, the  Poet's  Mend  and  rival,  Ben  Jonson,  set  his  attestations  in  laudatory  verses.    At  the  time  of  this  publi- 
cation, very  many  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  authors,  actors,  and  auditors,  were  still  living;  so  that,  (as 
Collier  justly  remarks,)  "  the  pUyer  editors,  if  they  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  dishonesty,  would  hardly  have 
committed  the  folly,  of  inserting  a  play  in  this  volume  which  was  not  his  production,  or  perhaps  well  known  to 
liave  been  the  work  of  some  rival  dramatist.    If  we  imagine  the  frequenters  of  theatres  to  have  been  ignorant  oo 
such  a  point,  living  authors  and  living  actors  must  have  been  aware  of  the  truth ;  and  in  the  face  of  these,  Hem- 
inge  &  Condell  would  not  have  ventured  to  appropriate  to  Shakespeare  what  had  really  come  firom  the  pen  of 
another."    No  doubt  of  their  genuineness  appears  to  have  been  expressed  or  entertained  at  that  time ;  and  witb 
their  confessed  dramatic  and  poetic  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  series,  they  were  received,  read,  quoted,  and  acted 
as  Shakespeare's,  as  well  in  the  age  when  his  friends  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  and  Chapman  were  living,  as  in  tfaoee 
generations  immediately  succeeding,  of  Milton  and  of  Dryden,  when  the  traditions  of  the  literature  of  tbe  EUo- 
bethan  age  were  still  fi'esh.    Thus  it  followed  of  course,  and  very  rightly,  that  for  two  centuries  from  their  firrt 
appearance,  these  plays,  containing  the  story  of  Hinry  VI.,  were  acknowledged,  and  read,  and  acted«  and  printed, 
and  reprinted,  as  the  genuine  works  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  universality  of  acquiescence,  which  was  scarcely  inter 
rupted  by  a  dogmatic  doubt  or  denial  of  authenticity  thrown  out  by  the  feeble  Theobald,  the  paradoxical  Warbor 
ton,  or  the  over-ingenious  Morgann. 

It  may  therefore  surprise  many  readers,  who  may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  later  Shakespearian  critidsntf, 
to  be  informed,  that  a  majority  of  the  later  English  critics  have  adopted  or  incline  to  an  hypothesis,  brought  kt- 
ward  by  Malone  about  sixty  years  ago, — **  that  the  First  Part  of  Krifo  Hinry  VI.,  as  it  now  appears,  (of  iKiiicboo 
quarto  copy  is  extant,)  was  the  entire  or  nearly  the  entire  production  of  some  unknown  ancient  dramatist;  that 
*The  Whole  Contention  of  the  two  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,'  etc.,  written  probably  before  the  year  1590, 
and  printed  in  quarto,  in  1600,  was  also  the  composition  of  some  writer  who  preceded  Shakespeare ;  and  tbit 
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from  thk  piece,  which  ii  in  two  partly  (the  former  of  which  i»  entitled  *  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two 
fiunoos  HO11M0  of  Yorke  and  LancaAter,  with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey/  etc.,  and  the  latter,  *  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,')  our  Poet  formed  the  two 
plays  entitled '  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Kino  Hkmrt  VI./  as  they  appear  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  his 
worka.*'  Malone  ascribed  one  of  those  parts  thus  boldly  appropriated  by  Shakespeare,  to  Greene,  and  the  other  to 
Peele.  This  theoiy,  wholly  founded  on  supposed  internal  evidence  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Shakespeare's 
own  age,  as  well  as  of  Rowe,  Pope,  and  a  long  succession  of  the  ablest  English  critics  down  to  Hazzlit,  and  was 
rejected  by  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Stevens  and  the  German  commentators,  has  since  received  more  authority  from  the  high 
sanction  of  Hallam,  who,  concurring  with  Malone  as  to  the  denial  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the  greater  part 
of  these  pUys,  pronounces  them  veiy  justly  to  be  '^  above  the  powers  of  Greene  or  Peele,"  and  to  exhibit  **  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  qilendid  versifioation  called  by  Jonson  the  migkiy  Utu  of  Christopher  Marlowe."  (IM.  of  Eu- 
rope, oh.  V.)  Drake,  Chalmers,  Singer,  and  several  other  editors  and  commentators,  have  adopted  and  given  cur- 
rency to  this  opinion ;  so  that  it  appeared  likely  to  become  the  prevailing  editorial  doctrine,  until  it  was  elaborately 
examined,  and  triumphantly  routed  in  a  learned  and  acutely  argued  Essay,  introductory  to  the  Ifistorical  Flays, 
in  Knighfs  '*  Pictorial"  Shakes  pxari. 

The  ascription  to  others  of  plays  which  had  been  before  the  publio  during  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
career,  and  were  published  as  his  by  those  who  had  both  acted  and  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  them;  and  this 
under  the  eye  of  contemporary  authors  and  actors,  without  exciting  a  single  direct  denial  or  censure  which  has 
reached  posterity,  would  seem  to  require  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  internal  evidence  to  give  it  probabi- 
lity. Makme's  argument  is  contained  in  a  long  dissertation,  printed  in  the  several  Variorum  editions  of  Shakxs- 
PiAHX.  It  is  founded  mainly,  as  relates  to  this  fint  part,  upon  its  dissimilarity  of  versification  and  phraseology  to 
that  of  Shakespeare ;  and  its  resemblance  in  those  things  to  the  writings  of  Greene  and  Peele,  etc. ;  upon  the  clas- 
oal  allusions  and  Latin  quotations,  too  learned  and  too  abundant  for  the  unlettered  Shakespeare ;  upon  two  or 
three  slight  historical  inaccuracies  or  discrepancies  with  the  other  plays  of  this  series;  upon  the  use  of  Hall's 
chrpnicle  as  the  historical  authority,  instead  of  Hollingshed,  who  is  known  to  have  been  **  Shakespeare's  guide ;" 
with  some  stiU  slighter  circumstances. 

fidnch  of  all  this  is  groundless  assertion,  and  the  rest  is  founded  on  the  uncritical  assumption,  that  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Poet's  works  only  from  their  congruity  with  the  productions  of  his  matured  and  practised 
mind.  The  dissimilarity  of  diction  and  rhythm  only  show,  that  these  plays  were  not  written  by  Shakespeare  after 
he  had  learned  to  use  his  native  language  and  its  verse  as  a  master  and  creator,  and  had  impressed  upon  them  hb 
own  genius,  when  that  genius  had  been  matured  and  developed  by  meditation  and  repeated  exerdse.  They  show 
ihat,  Hke  other  great  authors  and  artists,  he  first  used  the  instruments  of  his  art  as  he  found  them,  before  he 
remodelled  them  for  grander  and  more  exquisite  purposes.  They  prove,  what  we  know  firom  positive  external 
evidence,  that  these  plays  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Shakespeare  of  1608  or  1610,  while  they  are  such  as 
he  might  well  have  written  in  1590,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  classical  reading  is  not  more  abundant  than  we 
find  it  in  several  of  his  earlier  plays,  as,  for  example,  in  Lovx's  Labour's  Lost.  The  historical  discrepancies  are 
precisely  such  as  are  common  in  all  prolific  and  rapid  writers.  The  use  of  Hall  at  one  time,  and  Hollingshed  at 
aao^ier,  would  prove  nothing ;  but  the  later  plays  show  that  though  then:  author  used  the  later  historian,  he  had 
bsfora  used  and  consulted  the  older  chronicler. 

But  as  this  theory,  groundless  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  received  high  critical  sanction,  its  details  may  demand  a 
mora  minute  examinataon,^which  can  best  be  given  when  taken  in  connection  with  Malone's  theory  and  arguments 
^1  to  the  two  soooeeding  parts  of  Hmrt  VI.,  and  u  therefore  deferred  to  the  Introductory  Benuuiu  on  the  thud 
part 

Bat,  allowing  Malone's  argument  its  greatest  force,  the  positive  contemporaiy  proof  of  authorship,  as  above 
stated,  is  &r  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by  mere  coigectural  arguments.  Besides  this,  the  continuous  connection 
<^  these  parts  with  the  undoubted  histories,  is  a  "  tower  of  strength ;"  and  when  we  regard  this  first  part  as  Shake- 
speare's first  effort,  and  that  a  youthful  one,  in  historical  tragedy, — bearing  the  same  relation  to  Henry  IV.  and 
Richard  IIL,  in  style  and  vigour,  that  the  Two  Geiitlxmkn  of  Vxrona  does  to  his  great  poetical  comedies,  we 
Ahall  find  that  the  internal  evidence  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  positive  external  testimony  to  its  authenticity. 
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SceoE  I. — Waatmio8l«r  Abbey. 

OeadMardi.  Enter  the  Funeral  of  King  He»»t 
Itx:  Fifih.  aUended  on  ty  tte  Dake  of  BEoronD, 
n*^™;  n/ France  ;  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  Ptq- 
fKiar;  At  DiAt  of 'E.T.Y.Ttn;  Warwick;  the 
BuKop  of  Winchtiter  ;  the  Duke  of  Somemet  ; 
ifcrddi,  ^. 

^-  HuDg  b«  the  heavena  with  black,  yield  daj 
lo  night! 
V^ela,  importiDg  change  of  times  and  etatea, 
"Widiih  yonr  ciyital  trosaos  in  the  sky, 
Th   T"^  '*'"'"  "^"''8*  '*""  "^  rerolcing  sUre, 
'  ™  ™*e  caoMDted  unto  Henry's  death ! 


y  Kids  Henry  the  fifUi,  too  broous  to  Ii*e  long ! 
Endand  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 
His  brandiah'd  aword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams : 
His  arme  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings; 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  sod  drore  back  his  enemies. 
Than  raid-day  nin  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deads  eiceed  ail  speech  : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exe.  We  moum  in  black :  why  moam  we  not 
in  blood  I 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive. 
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Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory. 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What !  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mbhap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magic  verses  have  contriv*d  his  end  ? 

Win,  He  was  a  king,  bless*d  of  the  Kine  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadfnl  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  oT  Hosts  he  fiiught: 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Glo,  The  church !  where  is  it  ?  Had  not  church- 
men pray'd, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win,  Okister,  whatever  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector, 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Gto,  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your 
minds  in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar: — Heralds,  wait  on  us. — 
Instead  of  goki,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms, 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  suck. 
Our  isle  be  made  a  marish  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Cassar,  or  bri^t 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all. 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture: 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  lUl  quite  lost. 

Bed.   What   say'st   thou,    man,    before    dead 
Henry's  corse  ? 
Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost. 

Exe,  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was 
usM? 

Mess.  No  treachenr ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  sokiiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  Auctions ; 
And  whilst  a  fiekl  should  be  dispatch'd  and  fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars  wt^  little  cost ; 
Another  MTOUkl  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  aU, 
By  guileful  fiiir  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  I 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot : 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 
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Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  foneni. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tidae. 

Bed.    Me    they   concern;    regent    I   am   ol 
France. — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat !     I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  waiHng  robes ! 
Wounds  will  I  lend  the  French  instead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters,  foil  of  bad 

mischance. 
France  is  revolted  fit>m  the  English  quite. 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import: 
The  Dauphhi,  Charies,  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims : 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part; 
The  duke  of  Alen9on  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  to  him! 
O !  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 
CHo.    We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies' 
throats. — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  mou  of  my  forward- 
ness? 
An  army  have  I  mtister'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.    My  gracious   lords,  to  add  to    jour 

laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  heerae, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight, 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
Win.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is*!  to  ? 
3  Mess.  O,  no !  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  over- 
thrown: 
The  circumstance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  lar^ge. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  ioid« 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orieans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  bis  troop. 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  c^the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead '  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluckM  out  of 

hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fieht  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  though. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  slew. 
The  French  exclaim'd,  the  devil  waa  in  arms ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him. 
His  soldiers,  s^ng  his  undaunted  s|Hrit, 
A  Talbot!  A  Talbot !  cried  out  amain. 
And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal*d  up, 
If  sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  play'd  the  coward : 
He  being  in  the  vaward,  plac'd  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them. 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroike. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre : 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled 

strength. 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  foca. 
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Btd.  U  Ttlbot  siuQ?  then,  I  will  aky  myself, 
For  living  idly  here  io  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  m  worthy  letder,  wsntiiig  aid, 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betrayed. 

3  Meu,  O,  no !  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner, 
And  lord  Soales  wi^  him,  and  lord  Hnngerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slauriiter'd,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom  ttiore  is  none  but  I  shall  pay. 
Pll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend : 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  lor  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  ray  task  will  I. 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  Oeorge*s  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  be- 
sieged. 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  fiunt ; 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  knrds,  your  oaths  to  Henry 


Either  to  ouell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my  leave, 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit, 

Qio.  ril  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I 
can. 
To  riew  th*  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  ^n  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.  [Exit. 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  1,  wherft  the  young  kmg  is, 
Beine  ordain*d  his  special  governor; 
And  for  his  safety  there  Til  best  devise.         [Exit. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend  : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
Bat  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office : 
The  ki^  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  [jExit. 

ScE5s  II. — France.    Before  Orleant. 

Flouritlu    Enter  Charles,  tmtJ^  his  Forces ; 
Alen^on,  REioifiER,  and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the 
heavens, 
^  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orieans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  fiunish*d  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Men.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat 
bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  dieir  provender  tied  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteoos  they  will  look  like^drowned  mice. 

•K^g.  Let*s  raise  the  siege.    Why  live  we  idly 
here? 
Talbot  is  taken  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
RemaiDeth  none  but  mad-brain*d  Salisbury, 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 
Normen,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum !  we  will  rush  on 
them. 
Now,  fer  the  honour  of  the  fiyrbrn  French ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 


AlaxMms ;  excursions ;  afterwards  a  retreat. 

Re-enter  Charles,  Alepccon,  Reionier,  and 

others.  ♦ 

Char.    Who  ever  saw  the  like?    what    men 
have  I ! — 
Dogs!   cowards!  dastards! — I  wouU  ne*er  have 

fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  *midst  ray  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fi^teth  as  one  weary  of  his  life : 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen.  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records^ 
England  all  OlWers  and  Rowlands  bred. 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  dki  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.    One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon*d  rascals !  who  would  e*er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let*s  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforee  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  oki  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  theyUl  tear  down,  than  fi>r8ake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals,  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hoki  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we*U  e*en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

BcLst.  Whereas  the  prince  Dauphin?     I  have 

news  for  him. 
Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 
BasL  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appalled : 
Hath  the  bte  overthrow  wrought  this  ofience  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spmt  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome ; 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?     Believe  my  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in. — [Exit  Bastard.] — But 
first,  to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  kx>ks  be  stem. 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skiU  she  hath. 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  Pdcelle,  Bastard  of  Orleans^  and 

others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  won- 
drous feats  ? 
Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  diat  thiakest  to  beguile 
me? 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  wiU  I  talk  with  thee  apart. — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 
Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 
Puc.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
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HeaTsn  md  out  Lady  gncioos  hath  it  pleu'J 

To  shrae  on  my  contemptible  estate : 

Lo !  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 

And  to  Bnn's  parching  heat  displaj'd  my  cheeks, 

Ood'e  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 

And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 

WiU'd  me  to  leave  ray  base  rocatioa. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 

Her  aid  she  promb'd,  and  assured  success : 

In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  fasrselF; 

And,  whereas  I  waa  block  and  iwftrt  before. 


With  diose  clear  rays  which  she  infas'd  od  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  bisss'd  with,  which  yon  tnay  nc. 
Ask  me  what  question  thoa  ciuin  ponible. 
And  1  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
My  coarage  try  by  combat,  if  tbon  dar'st. 
And  thoD  shaft  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this ;  thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  tor  xbj  warlike  mate. 

C/utr.  Thou  hast  aatooish'd  me  with  thy  Ugh 

Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  Takxir  make: 


In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me. 
And,  u  thou  vanqaishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise,  1  renounce  all  confideoce. 
Pue.  I  am  prepar'd.    Here  is  uiy  keeo-edg'd 

Deck'd  with  fire  flower-de-luces  on  each  aide ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine'!  church- 

Ont  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

ChoT.  Theu,  come  o'  Gkid's  uame :  I  fear  no 

woman. 
Pue.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a  nun. 
[Hiey  fight,  aTid  JoAn  La  Pnci 


Char.  Stay.itay^hy hands!  thouartanAmaMii, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Pue.  Christ'a  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  tua 

ChuT.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must 

ImpatientJy  I  bum  with  thy  desire; 
My  heart  nnd  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdaed- 
Encellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be ; 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  aueth  (o  thee  thus. 
PtK.  1  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love, 
For  my  ptufeswoo's  sacred,  from  above : 
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When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foet  from  hence, 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Chdr.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 

thrall. 
Rdg.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  king  in  talk. 
Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her 
smock, 
Else  ne^er  conkl  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Reig*  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no 

mean? 
Men.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know: 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 
tongues. 
Rdg.  My  lord,  where  are  you?  what  devise 
you  on? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc,  Why,  no,  I  say :  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 
Char.  What  she  says.  Til  confirm :  we*U  fight  it 

out. 
Puc.  AssignM  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  Pll  raise : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Obiy  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death  tne  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
Wbich  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired'with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  firt  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantino, 
Nor  yet  St.  Philip's  daughters  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fidl'n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough. 
Aim,  Leave  oif  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 
Rng.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our 
honours. 
Drife  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalized. 
Char.  Presently  weil  try. — Come,  let's  away 
about  it: 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  fiilse. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. — London.     Tower  Hill. 

Enter^  at  the  OateSy  the  Duke  of  Qlobtek,  with  his 

Serving-men. 

Oio*  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Smce  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance. — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here? 
Open  the  gates !     'Tis  Gloster  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
I  Ward.   [Within.\  Who's  there,  that  knocks 
80  imperiously  * 

1  Serv,  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Qloster. 

2  Ward.  [  Within.']  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may 

iM)t  be  let  in. 
1  Serv.  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord  pro- 
tector? 
I  Ward.  [  Within.]  The  Lonl  protect  him !  so 
we  answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 
w.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whose  will  stands  but 
mine? 
^nere's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I.— 
^Stt'^P  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantize. 
^oui  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dun^  grooms  ? 


GLOSTsa's  Men  rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.    Enter, 
to  the  Oates^  Woooville,  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood.   [Within.]    What  noise  is  this?   whnt 

traitors  have  we  here  ? 
CRo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  sates !  here's  Ok)ster  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within.]   Have  patience,  noble  duke; 
I  may  not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandement. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
Olo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore 
me? 
Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'U  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector. 
Or  we'll  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

Enter  WiNCHESTEa,  attended  by  Servants  in 

iawney  coats. 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey !  what 

means  this  ? 
Glo.  Pill'd  priest,  dost  thou  conmiand  rac  to  b<* 

shut  out  ? 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 
And  not  protector,  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Olo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator. 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin. 
I'll  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back  ;  I  will  not  budge  i\ 
foot: 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Olo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  thb  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st;   I'll  beard  thee  tu 

thy  face. 
Glo.    What!    am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  ray 
&ce? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue  coats  to  tawney  coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard; 
[GLOSTEa  and  his  Men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat, 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church ; 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
Win.   Gloster,  thou'lt  answer  this  before  the 

pope. 
Glo.    Winchester  goose !     I  cry — a  rope !    u 
rope! — 
Now  beat  them  hence,  why  do  you  let  them 

stay? — 
Thee  I'U  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawney  coats !— out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  Gloster's  Men  heal  out  the  CardinaVs  Men, 
and  enter  in  the  hurlff'hurly  the  Mayor  of  Lou- 
don  and  his  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  ina> 
gistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 
G(o..  Peace,  mayor!  thou  know'st  little  of  my 
wrongs. 
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Here's  Beaufiirt,  that  renrds  dot  God  dot  kiag. 
Hath  hsre  dutrun'd  the  Tower  to  hb  oaa. 
IKtn.  Here's  Gloster  too,  ■  foe  to  citizeos  i 

One  that  still  motions  war,  and  nsTer  peace, 

O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fiaes ; 

That  aeeks  to  overthrow  religion, 

Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 

A.ad  would  hare  armour,  here,  out  of  the  Tower, 

To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Oto.  I  will   not  answer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows.  [Hert  ihey  ikirmuk  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  ui  this  tumultuous  j 

But  to  nuke  open  proclamation. — 
Come,  officer :  as  bud  as  e'er  thou 


Off.  Ml  maiuter  of  men,  auemHed  hen  w  arm 
Ihii  day,  againil  Cfod't  jieace,  and  At  Mw'tiiK 
charge  andeommand  you,  tn  hit  highriet/^tumc 
to  npm  to  your  lerxral  dtodling-plaeu ;  m^ 
not  U>  vear,  handle,  or  vte,  any  tword,  WMfW*. 
or  dagger,  heneefimeard,  upoapain  of  death. 
Qio.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  tbe  law; 

But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  largB- 
Win.  Gloster.  we'll  nieet,lothjdear  cost  be um' 

Thy  hean-blood  1  will  hare  for  tiiis  day's  work. 
May.  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  yon  will  Dot  awaj.— 

This  caidinal's  more  haoghtj  than  the  denU 
Gh.  Mayor,  &rewell :  thou  dost  bat  what  ibw 


Ifin.  Abominable  Gloster!  guard  thy  head; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  \^Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  ciear'd,  and  then  we  will 
depart. — 
(iood   God  I  these   nobles   should   auch   stomachs 

f  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeml. 

ScEHE  IV.— France.     Before  OeUam. 

Enter,  on  the  Walh,  the  Masler-Gunner,  and  his 

Son. 

M,  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  kuow'st  how  Orleans  is 

besieg'd. 

And  how  the  English  have  tbe  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know;  and  oflliave shot  at  them, 
Howe'er  unfortunate  I  misa'd  my  aim. 
M.  (Tun.  But   now  thou   shalt  not.     Be   thou 
rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
Tbe  prince's  espials  bate  informed  me, 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd, 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 
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And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantagti. 

They  may  ven  us  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd; 

And  even  these  three  days  have  I  watched, 

If  I  could  see  them. 

Now,  do  thou  wntcb,  for  I  can  stay  no  kmger. 

If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word, 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  govemor'a.      (£ii' 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you;  takeyounoare: 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  diem. 
Enter,  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tamer,  the  Lf^ 

Sausbdst,  iiniJ  Tauiot  ;  ^Vr  William  Ou^^ 

DALE,  Sir  Thomas  Garskave,  and  oAen. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy !  again  retnifi'il! 
How  Wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner, 
Or  by  what  means  goC'st  thou  to  be  releas'd, 
Biscourae,  I  pr'jthee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  liie  iiAe  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
Called  the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  SantrulM ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 
Once,  In  contempt,  they  wodM  have  barter'd  im: 
Whkb  I,  disdaining,  sconi'd ;  and  cr«ved  dsaldi 
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Rather  than  I  would  be  so  ▼Ue-esteemM :  • 

In  fine,  redeemM  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 

Boti  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart : 

Whom  with  my  hare  fists  I  would  execute. 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

SaL  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tain*d. 

Tal,  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  sp^tacle  to  all : 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me. 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  ground. 
To  hurl  at  me  behoklers  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  ffy ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
Id  iron  walls  they  deem*d  me  not  secure ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongat  them  was  spread, 
That  they  supposM  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant. 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 
That  walked  about  me  erery  minute-while, 
And  if  I  dki  but  sthr  out  of  my  bed. 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sal,  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd, 
But  we  will  be  revengM  sufficiently. 
Now,  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 
Here,  throng  this  grate,  I  count  each  one, 
And  Tiew  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify : 
Let  us  hwk  in ;  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  William  Qlansdale, 
Let  me  have  yoor  express  opinions. 
Where  is  the  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Oar,  1  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  fbr  there  stand 
lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

TaL  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famished. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

[Shot  from  the  Town,   Salisburt,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gargrave,  yb^. 

Sal.  O  Lord!  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sin- 
ners. 

Gar.  O  Lord !  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man. 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath 
crossed  us  1 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak : 
How  fer'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek*s  side  struck  off"! — 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand,     , 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woeful  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  overcame; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  tramM  to  the  wars ; 
^^hilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  no*er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv^st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth 

fail, 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracidus  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  Shalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me. 
As  who  should  say,  "  When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
Remember  to  avengo  me  on  the  French." — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero, 
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Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum  i 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[An^  alarum ;  it  thunders  OTid  Ughteru. 
What  stu*  is  this  ?  What  ton^ulf  s  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  conieth  this  akrura,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger^ 

Mesi.  My  lord,  my  lord !  the  French  have  gath- 
ered head : 

The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pncelle  join'd, 

A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up. 

Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbdrt  lifts  himself  up  and  groans, 
Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  ^isbury  doUi 
groan! 

It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 

Frenchmen,  1*11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you, 

Pucelle,  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 

Your  hearts  I*U  stamp  out  with  my  horse*s  heels. 

And  make  a  quagmiire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 

Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent, 

And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen 
dare.  [Elxeunit  bearing  out  the  bodies. 

Scene  V. — The  Same.    Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings,  Talbot  pursues  the 
Dauvhin,  and  drives  Mm:  then  enter  Joapt 
LA  Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen  before  her. 
Then  enter  Talbot. 

Tal,  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my 
force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman  clad  in  armour  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes. — Pll  have  a  bout  with  thee, 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  Pll  coqjure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Puc.  Come,  come ;  tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace 
thee.  [  They  fight. 

Tal,  Heavens,  can  you  sufifer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  Pll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
But  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc,   Talbot,  farewell;    thy  hour  is   not  yet 
come: 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
Overtake  me  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[Pucelle  enters  the  Town^  with  Soldiers. 

Tal,  my  tiioughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter'H 
wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stcncii, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They  callM  us  for  our  fierceness  English  dogs; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead  : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fiy  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum,    Another  skirmish. 
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It  will  not  be. — R«tira  inca  jma 

You  aO  cooMOtwl  mtto  Safittmiy'i  daalb. 

For  DDoa  would  ■trikea  itroke  '    *"' 

PdcbI1«  it  enter'd  into  Orieans 

In  (pile  of  m,  or  angbt  that  wb  could  do. 

O!  would  I  were  to  die  with  SKliabnry. 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  bide  my  ha*d. 

[Alartuii.     Retreat.     ExcmkI  Talbot 
atui  Ml  Forea. 

ScERE  VI. — The  Same. 

FlouriA.    EtUtronlkeWaUg,  FDCELLB,CHAai.ES, 

Reibihikb,  ALENf  on,  and  Soldi«ri. 

Puc.  Adnmce  oar  wanog  coloara  on  the  walla ! 

Reacu'd  ia  Orleana  from  the  Eo^iih  woItos. 

Thoa  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perfonn'd  her  word. 

Char.  Difiiieat  creature,  bri^  Aatiza'a  daogh- 

t«T, 

How  ahall  I  boaaw  tbee  for  tfaia  mccBaa  T 
Thy  promiaea  ere  like  Adonia'  eardena. 
That  one  da;  bloom'd,  and  fiiiit^  were  the  next.— 
France,  triomph  ia  thy  jjloriona  p      "^  '       " 
Etecorer'd  ii  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  bleated  hap  did  ne'er  be&ll 
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Bdg.  Why  ring  not  01 
odt  the  townt 
Danptua,  a 

And  faMt  and  banqaat  d  Ilia  open  ttr 
To  ceMnrai*  the  joy  that  Ood  batfa  gi 

JUn.  All  Fiaoca  wiU  be  nfiMa  wiA  antb  mi 
joy. 
When  tfacTafaaU  bear  bow  we  bare  pby'd  the  nn. 

Char.  'Tia  Joan,  not  we,  by  wbotn  the  ^71^ 
woo. 
For  which  I  wiO  divide  my  cnnrn  with  h«; 
And  all  die  priaata  and  frian  in  my  realm 
Shall  m  procaamxi  aiog  bar  endleaa  pfsiae. 
A  tCatelier  pyramia  to  ber  I'll  rear. 
Than  Rhodope'a,  of  Hamphia,  ever  wm  : 
In  memory  otber,  wlian  the  ia  dead. 
Her  aabes,  in  an  am  more  predona 
Than  the  rieh-Jewerd  coffer  of  Darina, 
Tnuuported  tfaall  be  at  bi^  featinda 
Before  the  kion  and  qneeaa  of  Fianca. 
No  longer  oa  Saint  Dennis  wiU  we  cry. 
Bat  Joan  ia  Pacelle  ahall  be  France's  aamt. 
Come  in ;  and  let  tw  banqnet  royally, 
Afler  this  golden  day  ot  nctory- 


Sceno  1^— WudBliuMc  Abber- 


ScEUE  1.— The  Sanie. 


LT  to  the  walls,  bj  tame  apparent  sign 
Let  Dt  hare  knowledge  at  the  coart  of  guard. 

(Ezil  Sergeant. 
1  Sent.  Sergeuit,   ;ou  shall.      Thug  are   poor 


£«t«r  Talbot, Bedford,  Bdhodndt,  ani  Forcei. 
viA  KoUng  laddert ;  their  drumt  beating  a  dead 

TaL  Lord  regent,  aad  redoubted  Bargundj, 
lly  whose  approach  the  regioos  of  Artoia, 
Walloon,  and  Ptcardy,  are  frieuda  to  us. 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Hanag  aO  day  caroua'd  and  banqueted. 
Kmbrace  we,  then,  this  opportunity, 
A«  fitting  beat  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contrir'd  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France  ! — how  much  he  wrongs 
hii  bme, 
Despuiin^  of  bis  own  arm's  fortitnde, 
Tajmn  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

But.  Traitors  liave  never  other  company. 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  ptire  T 

T(d.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid,  and  be  so  martial  ? 

Bur,  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  maacuUne  ere 

If  OodenieBth  the  standard  of  the  French, 

Sbeca 


with 


God 


mir  fcirtresa,  in  whose  conquering  n'ama 
J-W  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  folbw  thee. 

"aL  Not  all  together :  belter  far,'  I  guess, 
I  Mt  wo  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways, 
I^w  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  &il, 
'as  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  furce. 

Btd.  Agreed.    I'll  lo  yon  comer. 

B»-  And  I  to  this. 

J  <H.  And  here  will  Talbot  moant,  or  make  bis 


Now.  ^Tisbu- 


lisbniy,  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 


Of  English  Heniy,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  1  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  Engluh  scale  the   Wail*,  crying  Si. 
Oeorge .'  a  Talbot !  and  ail  enter  ihr 
Tbum. 
Sent.    [Wilhin.]    Arm,   arm!   the  enemy   doth 

Tke  FrenA  leap  ever  the  WalU  in  their  ihirtt. 
JSater,  several  vmy;  Bastard,  Alrn^ok,  Rei- 
saiER,  kt^f  ready,  and  half  unready. 
Alen.  How  DOW,  my  lords!  what.allunrpadyBo? 
Batt.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scaped  so  well. 
JUig.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 

Hearing  alarums  at  oor  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bail.  1  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  bell. 

Reig.  If  iMt  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles:  I  marvel,  how  )it- 

.  Enter  Cbarles,  and  La  Pucelle. 

Batt.  Tut!  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  7 
Didst  Ibou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  DOW  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  1 

Pue.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impetieDt  with  hin 
friend  T 
At  all  times  will  yon  liave  my  power  alike  T 
Sleefring  or  waking  most  t  still  prevail, 
Or  will  ;oa  blame,  and  lav  the  bolt  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  coukl  have  fallen. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alencon,  this  was  yonr  defiiulr. 
That,  t>eing  captain  of  tba  watch  to-night, 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen,  Had  all  jour  qnarters  been  as  safely  kept. 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thtw  ahamefiilly  surpriz'd. 

Bail.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char,  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro, 
Abont  relieving  of  the  sentinels: 
Then  how,  or  wlucb  way,  should  they  fint  break  in  ^ 
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Puc,  Qaestkm,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 
How,  or  which  way :  *tis  sure,  they  found  some 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made ; 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scatter*d  and  dispersed. 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum*  Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying,  a  Tal- 
bot! a  Talbot!  They  fly,  leaving  their  clothes 
behind* 

Sold,  ril  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  ha?e  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  k)aden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — Orleans.     Within  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Bdrodndt,  a  Captain, 

and  others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  b  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veird  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  live  Frenchmen  died  to>night. 
And  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  tlieir  chiefest  temple  Til  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engravM  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin*8  grace. 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
RousM  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o*er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myself,  as  far  as  I  could  well  discern. 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night. 
Am  sure  I  scarM  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder,  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords !    Which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  hr  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with 
him? 

Mess*  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown, 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  would*st  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  Ties ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  is  it  even  so  ?     Nay,  then,  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport, 
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When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  k>rd,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

TaL  Ne^er  trust  me  thee ;  for  when  a  worid  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratoiy. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul*d. — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks* 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
WiU  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly,  it  is  more  than  mannera  will ; 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  wekomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there*s  no  remedy. 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady*s  courtesy. 
Come  hither,    captain. — [Whispers.] — ^You  per 
ceive  my  mind. 

Capt.  1  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 

[ExeuMt 

Scene  III. — ^Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess,  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  ^e  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fidl  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit, 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  bv  Cyrus*  death. 
Great  b  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears. 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger,  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship  de- 
sired. 
By  message  cravM,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What !  is  this  thf« 
man? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  J 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  feared  abroad. 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  fiilse  : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas!  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
ril  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.  What  means  he  now? — Go  ask  him. 
whither  he  goes.  • 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she*s  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbofs  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  k)rd ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy.  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs ; 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like. 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years, 
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Wasted  our  cmxntrj,  ilaio  our  citizeUB, 
And  sent  oar  sons  aod  hnBbaiidt  captirate. 

Tal.   H«.h8,  ba! 

Count.  Langhest  thoa,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  ■hall 
-    tnm  to  moaa. 

Tal.   I  latigh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  foad. 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot'*  ahodow, 


Covnt.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  ii 
Tal. 


Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  mraelf ; 
Voo  are  deceiv'd,  my  aubstance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  pert 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 

I  tell  yon,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 

II  is  of  such  a  spactoua  lofty  pitch. 

Your  roof  wem  not  sufficieut  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  isariddltng  merchant  forthenoDce; 


How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  T 
Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presently. 
150* 


He   tdndt  kit  horn.     Dntmt   itrike   up ;   a 
of  ordnance.     The    Gala   being  forced. 


These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towos, 
And  in  a  nuiment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot,  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gnther'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tat.  Be  not  dismay'd,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconsTOr 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  llath  not  offended  me  : 
No  other  satisfncttoo  do  I  crave, 
But  only,  with  yonr'patieoce,  that  we  may 
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Tute  of  your  wine,  and  sea  what  cate*  jon  hsTe ; 
For  (oMiert'  atamaclu  nhrayt  sane  tbem  well. 
OntHt.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  mo  bon- 
oured 
To  feait  ao  great  a  warriin'  in  my  house.   [ExewU. 

SCBKB  IV.— London.     The  TaapU  QareUn. 

Enier  the   Eorli  of  Somebiet,   Sdefolk,   and 
WaBWICK;  RiCHABD  Fl.AIfTAaENET,  Vem(oh, 

and  a  Lawyer. 

Plan.  Graat  lords,  and  geatleaiea,  what  meaiw 
thia  aileoce  T 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  troth? 


Su/.  Within  the  Temple  ball  we  wars  Im  Inid; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

P&t.  TheDnyatoace,if  Iroaiotaio'dthetr 
Or  eUe  waawtmogling  Somenet  in  the  errort 

Svf,  'Futh,  I  hare  been  a  truant  in  tbs  law. 
Ajm]  never  yet  could  &ame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  onto  my  wiU. 

Sam.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  tbeo. 
between  tu.  i 

TTor.  Between  two  hawka,  which  fliea  the  Ughv   I 
pitch. 
Between  two  dora,  wluch  hath  the  deeper  mo^ 
Between  two  Uanea,  whicb  bean  the  better  temper,    i 
Between  two  horvea,  which  doth  bear  biio  bert,       | 


f^T'Jf^'"^ 


Between  two  pils,  which  hath  the  merrieit  eye, 
I  have,  perhapfl,  Miine  ihallow  spirit  of  judgment ; 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  qf  the  law, 
Goud  laith.  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.   Tut,  tut!    here  is  a  mannerly  forbear- 

Tbe  truth  Rppeara  so  naked  on  my  aide, 
That  any  purt)lind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  ray  wde  it  is  bo  well  apparell'd, 
80  clear,  so  shitiing,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 
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Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  katb  M 

In  dumb  significants  prodaim  yonr  thoughts. 
Let  him,  that  is  a  tme-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  bir^. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  bner  pluck  a  white  n»e  with  mr. 

Som.    Let  him  tlut  is  do  coward,  nor  no  flatterw. 
But  dare  majntain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  ofTtbis  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  k)ve  no  colours ;  and,  without  all  coloar 
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Of  baae  insioimting  flattery, 

I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somenet; 
And  say  withal,  I  tlnnk  he  held  the  ri^t. 

yer.  Stay,,  lords,  and  geotlemea ;  wad  phick  no 
more. 
Till  yon  eoodade  that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropped  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Sam.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  b  weH  objected ; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver,  Then,  lor  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the 


I  pluck  this  pale  and  roaklen  bkMsom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Sam,  Frick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  &11  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will. 

Ver,  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Sam,  Well,  well,  come  on :  who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  fiUse, 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 
In  sign  whereoC  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

Sam.  Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  ndiite  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit 
our  roses; 
Foir  pale  they  kwk  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  skle. 

Sam.  No,  Plantagenet, 

*Ti8  not  for  fear,  but  anger,  that  thy  cheeks 
Blosh  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses, 
And  yet  thy  tongue  wHl  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Sam.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Pkmtagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth. 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  fiilsehood. 

Sam.  Well,  PU  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleed- 
ing-roses, 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  fiilse  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  bk>8Som  in  my  hand, 
I  acorn  thee  and  thy  faction,  peevish  boy. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Puzn.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  diee. 

Suf.  ril  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  ^roat. 

Sam,  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole : 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 

Ivar.  Now,  by  €U>d*8  will,  thou  wrongest  him, 
Somerset : 
His  grand&ther  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  England. 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  placets  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  Til  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  fiither,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And  by  his  treason  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  bl(X)d ; 
Ad<],  till  thou  be  restored,  diou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted. 


Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  bat  no  traitor ; 
And  that  ru  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen*d  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself^ 
ril  note  yon  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehensbn : 
Look  to.  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam*d. 

Sam.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still. 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  toy  foes ; 
For  these  my  n'iends  in  spite  of  thee  shall  wear. 

Pktn.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  r6se, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  1  for  ever,  and  my  foctbn,  wear, 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  fiouiish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok*d  with  thy  am- 
bition: 
And  so  fiirewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.        [Bhnl. 

Sam.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tk>us  Richard.  [Exit. 

Plan.  How  am  I  brav*d,  and  must  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 

War.  Thb  blot,  that  they  object  against  your 
house. 
Shall  be  wip*d  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Caird  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  GkMter ; 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  k>ve  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Smnerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose. 
And  here  I  prMihesy, — this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  raction  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan,  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner  i  I  dare  say, 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — The  Same.    A  Roam  in  the  Tower 

Enter  Mortimer,  hrought  in  a  chair  by  twa 

Keepers. 

Mar.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decajring  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  Rian  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fore  my  Kmbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief. 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swif^winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

]  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  wiU  come : 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  unto  his  chamber, 
And  answer  was  returnM  that  he  will  come. 

Mar.  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.^ 
Poor  gentleman,  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  m  arms, 
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This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 

And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscurM, 

Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance : 

But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men*s  miseries, 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd, 

That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantageivet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is 
come. 

Mor,   Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he 
come? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
O !  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  frcmi  York*s  great 

stock. 
Why  didst  tliou  say— of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine 
arm, 
And  in  that  ease  FU  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  *twixt  Somerset  and  me ; 
Among  which  terms  he  us'd  his  lavish  tongue. 
And  d^d  upbraid  me  with  my  fiither's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father*s  sake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance*  sake,  declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned 
me. 
And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flow'ring  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that 
was: 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
DqposM  his  nephew  Richard,  Edwatd's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent: 
During  whose  reign  the  Percies  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 
Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  loi-ds  to  this. 
Was  for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  removed, 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  thiitl  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he, 
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From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree. 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark :  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  thb,  when  Henry  the  fiiUi, 
(Succeeding  his  &ther  Bolingbroke,)  did  reign, 
Thy  &tfaer,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, 
Marrjring  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem. 
And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem ; 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl, 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress*d. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honoor  is  the 
last. 

Mor.   True;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  isso** 
have. 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 
Thou  art  my  heir :  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather; 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan,  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 
me. 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  Other's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thoo  politic : 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence. 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  ck/y'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle !  would  some  part  of  my  yoanz 
years 
Mi^t  but  redeem  the  passage  of  yonr  age. 

Mor.    Thou  dost,  then,  wrong    me;   as  the 
slaughterer  doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral : 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war! 

[Die<- 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting  90u( ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  {nlgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassM  thy  days.^* 
Well,  r  will  lock  his  counsel  in  ray  breast; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence;  and  I  mjrself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers^  bearing  out  MoRTmcR 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
ChokM  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerset  hath  offered  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress ; 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament, 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  th*  advantage  of  my  good.     [Eii^- 
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SCBHE  I.— The  Same.     The  Parliament- Hojue. 

Flourith.     Enter  Kin/r  Hehbt,  Exetek,  Gu>b- 
TEH,  Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffom;  tht 

Bifhop    of    WlHCBBSTER,    RiCHARD     PlASTA- 

SENET,  and  othtra.     Gloster  offhn  lo  put  up  a 

Biii;  WincBKiTEn  malchea  it,  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Coni'st  thou  with  deep  premeditntBcl  lines, 
With  writteo  pamphleta  studiously  devia'd  ? 
Hnmphrej  of  Gloster.  if  thou  caniC  Bccuae, 
Or  BQght  intend'st  to  Iny  unto  my  charge, 
Dciil  without  invention,  suddnly; 
Ai  1  with  snddeD  and  extemporal  speech 
Harpose  to  answer  what  thou  cnnst  object. 

Gk.  Presumptaoua  priest!  this  place  commands 

Or  thoQ  should'st  find  tfanu  hast  dishononr'd  me. 
Think  Qot,  althouj^h  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
Tbe  manner  of  thy  vile  outrngeons  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  hftve  forg'd,  or  em  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen  : 
No,  prelsta  ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Tby  lawd,  pestiferous,  and  dtssentious  pranks, 
As  very  infems  pmttie  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  moat  pernicious  usurer, 
r reward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace; 
Luciiious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  map  of  thy  profession,  and  degree : 
And  (br  thy  treechery,  what's  more  manifest. 
In  that  thon  laid'at  a  trap  to  lake  my  life, 
Ai  well  at  London  bridge,  es  at  the  TowerT 
Beiide,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughta  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
h  rom  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  ne  bearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  coretoua,  amhitions,  or  perverse. 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  1 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
Adq  ibr  dissension,  who  preferreth  pence 
Mora  than  I  do,  except  I  be  piovok'd  1 
J'o.  my  good  tarda,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
I  u  Dot  that  that  hnth  incena'd  the  duke : 
''  is,  becsDse  no  one  should  sway  but  be  i 
No  one  bat  be  should  be  aboM  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 

Bot  be  shaU  know,  1  am  as  good 

^^^  AigoodT 

'turn  bastard  of  my  graodlather.' — 

Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  yoo,  I  pray. 
Hoi  oDe  Imperious  in  another's  throne  T 


Gh.  Am  1  not  protector,  saucy  priest  ? 
fVin.  And  am  not  I  ■  prelate  of  the  church  T 

Oio.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  cnstle  keepa, 
And  nseth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster! 

Glo.  Thou  ai 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

tVin.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither 

My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  Co  fortiear. 

Som.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 
Methinks,  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  ofiice  that  belongs  to  such. 

Iftir.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  hnmbler ; 
It  iitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  ptend. 

Srrra.  Yes,  when  hia  holy  state  is  tonch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhatlow'd,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king? 

Plan.  FlantBgenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue: 
Lest  it  be  said,  "  Speak,  sirrah,  whpn  you  shouki ; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  1" 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.     [Aside. 
K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  Eaglisfa  weal, 
1  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O !  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar. 
Relieve  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell, 
CivJ  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  noise  within :  Doicn  icith  the  taumey  coats  ! 
What  tumult's  this  T 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

\_A  nmst  again !  Stones!  Stones! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  ua! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  lo  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  ao  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  hate  their  ^dy  brains  knock'd  out. 
Our  windows  are  hmke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we  for  fear  coropell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 
Enter,  tJeirmishing,  the  Retainers  o/* Gloster,  and 
Winchester,  vnth  bloody  pales. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  alle^nce  to  onr- 
aelf, 
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To   btdd  your  altught'riiig  haodt,  tad  keep  llie 

Pray,  uncle  Gloeter,  miCgite  thii  ttrife. 

1  Serv.  Nh7,  ifwebe 
ForbiddsD  ttaatu,  we'll  bll  lo  it  with  our  teeth. 

9  Serv.  Do  wW  ye  due;  we  are  u  reaolute. 
[SiUnntM  agidn. 

Oh.  Yon  of  my  household,  Inve  this  peoriih 

And  let  this  nManutoni'd  fight  uide. 

1  Serv.  Mj  lord,  we  know  joor  grace  hi  be  a  man 
Just  and  apnght;  and,  for  yonr  royal  birth. 
Inferior  to  Doae  but  to  his  nujes^ ; 
And  are  ifatt  we  will  suffer  nich  »  prince. 


So  kind  ■  father  of  the  commonweal, 

To  be  disKTscsd  by  an  inkhom  aattt. 

We,  aod  our  niTes,  and  chiMren,  all  will  figlu. 

And  have  onr  bodies  slanghter'd  by  thy  fbos. 

3  Sen.  kj,  and  the  very  parinjp  ofonr  nail* 
Shall  pitch  a  GeM,  when  we  are  dead. 

rSjHrauah  agai 

aio.  Stay,  Biay,  1  eir 

And,  if  yoa  lore  me,  as  yon  say  yon  do. 
Let  me  persuade  yon  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  a 

Can  yon,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behoM 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  i»ot  once  relent  ? 


Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  yon  be  notT 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  n  pence, 
If  holy  chnrchmeo  take  delight  in  broils? 

Ifor.  Yield,  my  lord   protector  ■,— yield,  Win- 
chester ; 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  BUy  your  aovereien,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity  ; 
Then,  be  at  peace,  except  ye  diirst  for  blood. 

Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Qlo.  CompessioQ   on   the   king   commands   me 
■toop; 
Or  I  would  see  lus  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  ktrd  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banith'd  moody  discontented  fiiry. 
As  by  his  smootlied  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  T 

aio.  Here,  Winchester;  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 


K.  Hen.  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort!     I  have  heaH 
you  preach, 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  wn; 
And  will  not  ynn  maintain  the  thing  yon  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  io  the  same  I 

War.  Sweet  king! — the  bishop  hath  a  kindlr 
gird. 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent : 
What !  shall  a  child  instruct  yon  what  to  do ! 

Win.    Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yiehi  In 

Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
GUt.  Ay ;  but  I  fear  me,  with  a  hdlow  heart. 
[Aadi. 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  laving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flog  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  fbllowars. 
So  help  me  Qod,  as  I  dissemble  not! 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

[Andc 
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K.  Hen,  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Oioater, 
How  joyful  am  I  nuule  by  this  oontraci  J — 
Away,  iny  mastera :  troubfe  ua  do  more ; 
But  join  in  fhendsbip,  aa  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv*  Content:  Til  to  the  surgeon^s. 

2  Serv»  And  so  will  I. 

3  Serv.  And  I  will  tee  what  physic  the  tarem 

afiords.  [Exeunt  Mayor,  Servants,  Sfc, 

War.   Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sore- 
reign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  maiesty. 
Olo.  Well  urg*d,  my  lord  of  Warwick : — ^for, 
sweet  prince. 
An  if  your  grace  msrk  every  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right ; 
Especially  for  those  occaskuis 
At  Eltham-phce  I  told  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were'  of 
force: 
Therefore,  ray  feving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood  ;^ 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompense. 
Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K.  Hen.    If  Richard   will  be   true,   not  that 
alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience, 
Aad  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 
K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot; 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 
Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may 
fiill! 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty. 
All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 

York ! 
Som.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York ! 

[Aside, 
Olo,  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty, 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crownM  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
AmoDgBt  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 
K.  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  king 
Henry  goes; 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Glo,  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

.  [Flourish,    Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 
Exe,  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
This  kite  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peens. 
Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  k>ve, 
And  will  at  kist  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fester^  members  rot  but  by  degree. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away, 
^  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fotal  prophecy, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  namM  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  eveiy  sucking  babe, — 
Inat  Heniy,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  alU 
^^  Henry,  born  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
^18  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.     [Exit. 


ScEHB  II.— France*    Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pdcelle  disguised,  and  some  Soldiers 
dressed  like  Countrymen,  with  Sacks  upon  theh 
hacks, 

Puc,  Hiese  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of 
Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breaeh. 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  nilfiar  sort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gaUier  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as  I  hope  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothfril  watch  but  weak, 
ril  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends. 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold,  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the 
city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we*U  knock.  [Kiwcks 

Guard,  [^Within.]  Qui  est  Id? 

Puc,  Pcascms,  les  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Cruard.  Enter ;  go  in :  the  market-bell  is  rang. 

[Opens  the  gates, 

Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to 
the  ground.     [Pdcelle,  8fc.  enter  the  City 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orlea5S,  Alen^on, 

and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem, 
And  once  again  weMl  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bast.  Here  enter*d  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants; 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passace  in  ? 

AUn.   By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower ; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shows,  that  her  meaning 

is,— 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  Battlement:  holding  out 

a  Torch  burning. 

Puc,  Behold !  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch. 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen. 
But  burning  fotal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast,   See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our 
friend ; 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char,  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  pmphet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Alen.   Defer  no  time;  delays  have  dangerous 
ends: 
Enter,  and  cry  Tlie  Dauphin!  presently, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.    [  They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot,  and  English  Soldiers, 

Tal,  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with 
thy  tears. 
If  Talb6t  but  survive  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  uoawai'es. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town. 

Alarum:  excursions.  Enter,  from  the  Toum,  BeD' 
FORD,  brought  in  sick  in  a  chair,  unth  Talbot, 
Burg  UN  or,  and  the  English  Forces,  Then, 
enter  on  the  Walls,  La  Fucelle,  Charles, 
Bastard,  Alen^on,  Reionier,  and  others. 

Puc,  Good  morrow,  gallants.    Want  ye  com  for 
broad? 
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I  think,  tfae  duke  of  Burgundy  will  bst. 
Before  he'll  buj  again  at  aach  a  rats. 
'Twas  full  of  darnel;  do  joa  like  Che  taste  ? 
Bur,   Scolf  on,  vile  fieoil,  and  ahameleo  o 

[  trait,  era  hag,  to  choke  thee  with  thioe  own, 
And  make  thee  cnne  the  harreat  of  that  cam. 
Char.   Yoaz  grace  may  atarve,  perhaps,  befbrs 

that  time. 
Bed.  O !  let  ao  words,  but  dsmls,  rsTenge  this 

treason. 
Puc.  What  will  ;ou  do,  good  gref-beuti!  break 


And  run  a  tih  at  death  within  a  chair  T 

Tal.  Font  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  kH  dBS{>tc. 
Encompus'd  with  tfaj  lustflil  parxniours. 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  hia  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  deai]  ? 
Damsel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Pue.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir? — Yet,  Pocelle,  boH 
thy  peace : 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Tai^ot,  and  the  rat,  totuult  togtUw 
God   speed  the  parliament  I   who  shall    be  ib^ 


Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the 
field? 

Puc,  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alenjon,  and  the  rest. 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  light  it  ontT 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal,  Signior,  hang! — base  muleteers  of  Frsnce! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walla. 
And  dara  not  take  up  arnu  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captains!  let's  get  ds  from  the  walls, 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  yon,  my  lord ;  we  came,  but  to  toll  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pdcells,  tfc.Jrom  the  WaUs. 

7hl.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 


Prick'd  on  by  public  wrongs  sustain'd  in  Ftanw, 

Either  to  get  the  towu  again,  or  die; 

And  I,  as  snre  as  English  Henry  lives. 

And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror. 

As  sure  as  in  this  late-betniyed  town 

Great  Coeur-de-lion'a  heart  was  buried, 

So  sure  I  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

7^.  But  ere  we  ni,  regard  this  dying  praice, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedfwd. — Come,  ray  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crany  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  ao  dishonour  me; 
Here  will  I  at  before  the  walla  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

"        Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  peiW*^ 


Bed.  Notlobe  gonefrom  hence;  forot 
That  Qtout  PendragoD,  in  hit  litter,  sick, 
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Came  to  the  field,  and  ▼anqukhed  his  fow. 
Methinkfl,  I  sliould  revive  the  soldiers'  heartSt 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal,  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dyiDg  breast ! — 
Then,  be  it  so : — heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand* 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgunot,  Talbot,  and  Forces, 
leaving  Bedforj),  and  others. 

Alarum :  excursions.    Enter  Sir  John  F astolfe, 

and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  F  astolfe,  in  such 

haste? 
Ftut.  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight : 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 
Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot? 
Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.  lExit. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee ! 

[Exit. 

Retreat :  excursions.  Enter,  from  the  Toum,  La 
PucELLE,  Ale5^05,  Charles,  ^.,  and  exeunt, 
fiying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven 
please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  fooUsh  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoflfo. 
Are  glad  and  &in  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies,  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

Alarum.    Enter  Talbot,  Burgunot,  and  others. 

Tat.  Lost,  and  recoverM  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour,  Burgundy ; 
Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victoiy. 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  Pucelle 
now? 
I  think  her  old  &miliar  is  asleep : 
Now  whore's  the  Bastard*s  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort  ?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers, 
And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lies. 

Bur,  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Bat  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  Tate  deceas'd. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen ; 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 
But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die, 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.         [Exeunt, 

Scene  IIL— The  Same.     The  Plains  near  the 

City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  ALEjr^oif,  La  Pu- 
celle, and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  g^eve  Uiat  Rouen  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  &>t  a  while, 
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And  like  a  peacock  sweep  ak>ng  his  tail. 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence : 
One  audden  foil  slmll  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies. 
And  we  will  nuke  thee  fiunoos  through  the  world. 

Alen.  We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  (dace, 
And  have  thee  reverene'd  like  a  blessed  saint : 
Employ  thee,  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  be;  this  doth  Joan 
devise : 
By  &ix  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that. 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us. 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from 
France, 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earklom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  will 
work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wbhed  end. 

[Drums  heard  afar  off. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  March.    Enter,  and  pass  over,  Tal- 
bot, and  his  Forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread. 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.    Enter  the  Duke  q/*BuRourroT« 

and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke,  and  hb : 
Fortune  in  &vour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[  Trumpets  sound  a  parley. 
Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 
Puc,  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 
Bur.    What  say'st  thou,   Charles?    for  I  am 

marching  hence. 
Char.  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with 

thy  words. 
Puc.    Brave    Burgundy,    undoubted    hope    of 
France, 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 
Bur,  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 
Puc.  Look  on  thy  countiy,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe. 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe, 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France : 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 
O !  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom. 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign 

gore : 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 
Bur.  Either  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  ner 
words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 
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Pue.  Beiides,  all  French  and  Fra 

DoubtiDg  thy  birth  and  lawful  progenj. 

Whom  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  [ordly  natioD 

That  will  Dcit  trust  ihae  but  for  profit's  sakeT 

Wlien  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  iu  France. 

And  fashiou'd  ihee  that  instrument  of  ill, 

Who  then  but  English  lienry  wiJl  be  Ion), 

And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitiie  7 

r^all  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  fur  proofs 

Was  not  the  dnke  of  Orleans  thy  foe, 

And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner} 

But,  wlien  they  heard  ho  was  thine  enemy. 

They  set  him  free,  without  his  mnsciin  paid, 

[n  spito  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 

See,  then,  thon  (ight'st  agaiDBt  thy  countrymen. 


And  jmn'it  with  them  will  be  tby  shoghtei^mea. 

Come,  come,  return;  return,  thou  wand'Ting  kml: 

Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  Brm) 

But.  I  am  TaitquiBhed :  these  haughty  wordt  of 

Hare  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-thot. 
And  made  me  almost  j^eld  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrytnen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  mis  hearty  kind  embnce  : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours. — 
So,  ferewell,  Talbot;  I'll  no  kinger  trust  thee. 

Pue.  Done  tike  a  FreochmaD;  turn,  and  tom 
again! 

Char.    Welcome,   bnve   duke !    thy   Bieubhip 
makes  us  fresh. 

B<ut.  ADddothbegetnewconrageiDinirbrMMa. 


AUn.  Pncelle  hath  bravely  play'd  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  onr 
powers, 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.   [EiewU. 

ScEHE  IV. — Paris.     A  Rtmm  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Hehst,  Qi 

Vernok,  Basset,  ^-c, 

tomt  of  his  Oncers. 

Tat.  My  gracious  prince,  and  honourabfe  peers. 
Hearing  of  your  airiTal  in  this  realm. 


I  have  a  while  given  trace  unto  my  wars. 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 

In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaim'd 

To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 

Twelve  cities,  and  seven  watted  towns  of  strength. 

Beside  five  hnndred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 

Lets  fait  liis  sword  before  your  higlmess'  feet ; 

And  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 

Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 

Furst  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  Is  Uiis  the  kird  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster, 
That  bath  so  long  been  reeident  in  France  1 

QU>.  Ves,  if  it  ptease  yonr  majesty,  my  fiege. 
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K.  Hen.  'Waleome,  brave  capcain,  uid  victwioiu 
lord. 
When  I  wu  yoang,  (u  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
1  do  remendter  how  my  lather  laid, 
A  itonter  champton  never  handled  iword. 
Long  BiDce  Tre  were  reaoked  of  your  tnitli, 
Yonr  fiuthfiit  serrice,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Vot  Deter  have  yon  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdoo'd  with  to  macb  ai  tbanks, 
Becanse  till  now  we  never  saw  your  &ce  : 
Therefore,  aland  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserbi, 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place* 

IFIottriA.    ExaaU  King  HiHar,  Olostbk, 
Talbot,  ajui  NoOc*. 
Ver.  Now,  lir,  to  yoa,  that  were  ao  hot  at  sea. 
Disgracing  of  theae  coloun.  that  I  wear 
Id  honour  of  m^  noble  lord  of  York, 
Dar'it  thon  ""■""■"  the  (brmer  wordi  thouapak'at ! 


B<u.  Yea,  lir;  aa  well  aa  yon  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  niy  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 
Ver.  Sirrah,  tby  lord  1  honour  a«  he  is. 
Bai.   Why,  what  is  he  T    as  good  a  man  as 

York. 
Fer.  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  ye  that. 
[Striking  him. 
Bat.  Villain,  thou  kuow'st,  the  law  of  arms  is 

That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death. 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I'M  unto  hia  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wroug, 
When  thon  abalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as 
youi 
And  after  meet  you  aoouer  than  you  would. 

[Extunl. 


El  r  T    h^ 


ScERE  1.— The  Satne.    A  Xoom  o/SUUt. 

Enter  King  Heitkt.  Gloster,  Exeter,  York, 
Suffolk,  Sdherset,  Wiuchebteb,  Warwick, 
Talbot,  (he  Governor  of  Para,  and  othen. 
Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  huid. 
Win.  Uod  BBva  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the 

sixth  I 
Qlo.  Now,  (^vernor  of  Paris,  tahe  joor  oath, — 

iOmtmoT  kneeli. 
im. 
Esteem  none  frieods,  but  such  as  are  his  frieods. 
And  Done  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  preteod 
Malicious  practices  against  hia  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  jou  righteous  Ood ! 

[Exennl  Goeernor,  and  hit  Train. 

Enter  Sir  Johb  Fahtolfe. 

Fail.  My  gracious  sorereiga,  as  I  rode  from 
Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronatioa, 
A.  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Bui^ndy. 

Tal.  Shame  lo  Ihe  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 
I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garlsr  from  thy  craven's  leg; 

[Plurking  it  off. 
Which  I  ha¥6  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  mo,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Pntay, 
When  but  in  all  J  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  oDe, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  awuy : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
MvselT,  end  divers  gentlemen  beside, 
Were  there  surpris'd,  and  talien  prisoners- 
Then,  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowsrda  ought  to  wear 
This  orTiaroent  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no  I 

Ob>.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man. 
Much  more  a  knifiht,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  lirat  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my 
lords. 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth. 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haugh^  courage. 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 


Not  feariog  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremeB. 
He,  then,  that  is  not  fumiah'd  in  this  sort. 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Pro&ning  this  moat  hononrable  order; 
And  should  [if  T  were  worthy  to  be  judge} 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  faedga-born  swaui 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 
K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  !  thou  hra'a 

thy  doom: 
Be  packing  tiierefore,  thou  that  wast  a  kni^t. 
HencsforUi  ne  banish  thee  on  pain  of  deain.— 

[EiU  Fastoui- 
And  DOW,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duka  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  Wliat  means  his  grace,  that  he  bath  chugc 

his  style  1 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly,—"  To  the  ting . 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  sovereign! 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alceratbo  in  good  will ! 
What's  here  l—lReadt.]—"  I  have  upon  especal    ^ 

"  Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  irreclt 
"  Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
"  Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, — 
"Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction,  . 

"  And  join'd  with  Chai-les,  the  rightful  i^H  " 

O,  monstrous  treachery !    Can  this  be  so  T 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths,  , 

There  should  be  found  such  fiilae  dissembling  gw<  - 
K.  Hen.  What '.  doth  my  uocie  BurgruMlj  r*"     | 

™'^  ^  £^ 

Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord;  and  is  become  your  W- 
K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doit  t*     , 

Gh.  It  is  the  worst,  and  aO,  my  lord,  he  •«^^, 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot,  there,  <W     i 
talk  with  him,  I 

And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse.— 

Hnti,  sair  Trn,i     wwitr  Innt  T    n»  Villi  nnT  HinlAnl  !  ' 


.^^..  say  you,  my  lord  T  are  vou  not  conteoi ! 

Tal.  Content,  my  liege!  "Yes;  botttol  I*" 

prevented,  ,, 

I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  Btop"!"' 

K.  Hm.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  mX" 

him  straight. 

Let  him  perceive,  how  iD  we  biook  his  treas""- 

And  wliat  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends. 
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Tai.  I  go,  mj  lord ;  io  faeurt  dsairing  still, 

rou  puy  behold  canfuiioa  of  your  foe*.         [Exit. 

Enter  Vebhoit,  and  Basset. 

f^er.  Orant  me  the  combat,  grscioiu  soTerei^ ! 

Baa.  And  me,  ntf  lord  ;  grant  me  die  cotabat 

Km! 
York,   This   is  my  terraDt  :   hear   him,   noble 

Som.  And  this  is  mine  :  sweet  Henry,  favour 


K.  Hen.  Be  patieDt,  Uwds,  and  give  them  laavo 

Saj,  gentlemen,  what  makes  fou  thus  exclaim  T 
And  wherefore  cnre  you  combat  1  or  with  whom  ! 
Ver.  With  him,  my  lonl ;  for  he  hath  done  nie 

Biu.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he   hath  done  mo 

K.  Hen.  what  is  that  wroDg  whereof  you  both 
complain  T 
Fint  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 


Bat.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France 
This  fellow,  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
laying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeli)<. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth. 
About  a  certain  qnostion  io  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  doke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms  : 
Id  cnnfutatiDn  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
IcniTflthe  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

''n'.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noblo  lord: 
for  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  coDceil, 
To  set  a  gloss  upoa  his  bold  intent, 
'etknow,  my  kird,  I  was  prorok'd  by  Urn, 
And  he  first  took  exceptiona  at  tlus  badge. 
151« 


!  ProDOUDcing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  fointnass  of  my  master's  heart. 
York,  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  *. 
Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 

Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother.it. 

K.  Hen.    Good  Lord !   what  madness  rales  in 
brain-sick  men; 
When,  for  so  alight  and  frivoloua  a  cause, 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise ! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

Yor^.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  light. 
And  thenyour  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  'The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  os  decide  it,  then. 

York,  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 
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Ver,  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bos.  CoDfirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Olo.  Confirm  it  so  ?    Confounded  be  your  strife ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd, 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords,  methinks,  you  do  not  well, 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less,  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  rabe  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

Exe.  It  grieves  his'highness : — good  my  lords,  be 
friends. 

K,  Hen,  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  cause. — 
And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are ; 
In  France,  amon^t  a  fickle  wavering  nation, 
[f  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise, 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified. 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry*s  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Destroyed  diemsel  ves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France  ? 
O !  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father, 
iVIy  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
1  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

1  Putting  on  a  red  Rose. 
ore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both. 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : — 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
(}o  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
Afler  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  presented  by  your  victories 
With  Charles,  Alen9on,  and  ^at  traitorous  rout. 
[Flourish.     Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloster, 
Somerset,  Winchester,  Suffolk,  and 
Basset. 
War,  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methousht,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War.  Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him 
not ; 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did, — But  let  it  rest ; 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vernon. 
Exc.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice ; 
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For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  bunt  out, 

I  fear,  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 

More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposM. 

But  howsoever,  no  simple  man  that  sees 

This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 

This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court. 

This  factious  bandying  of  their  fevourites, 

But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 

'Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  chiklren*s  haiMk, 

But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  divisioo : 

There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion. 

[Eri/. 

Scene  II. — France.     Before  Bcwrdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Fotcim, 

Tal.  Qo  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter : 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  sounds  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the   WaUs, 
the  General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  others^ 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 
And  thus  he  woukl. — Open  your  city  gates. 
Be  humbleito  us,  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects. 
And  ril  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power ; 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  profiferM  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  fiimine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire , 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  rorsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation^s  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitchM 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight. 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta*en  the  sacrament. 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo !  there  thou  stand*st,  a  breathing  valiant  man. 
Of  an  invincible  unconquer*d  spirit : 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  'due  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured. 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  oj. 
Hark  !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell^ 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exeunt  General,  &c.  from  the  Walls, 

Tal.  He  fables  not ;  I  hear  toe  enemy. — 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  then*  wings.— 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale .' 
A  .little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood; 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch. 
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But  rather  moody  mad,  and  desperate  stags. 

Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 

And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 

Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 

And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 

<iod,  and  Saint  George,  Talbot,  and  £ngland*s  right. 

Prosper  our  coloors  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Plains  in  Oascony. 

EnUr  York,  vnth  Forces ;  to  him,  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  aeain, 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin? 

MessTrhey  are  returned,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 
out. 
That  he  is  march*d  to  Bourdeanx  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot.     As  he  marchM  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered 
Two  miphtier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led. 
Which  ioin*d  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Dourdeaux. 

York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid. 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier, 
(rod  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  fiirewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy.   Thou    princely  leader  of   our  English 
strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hemmM  about  with  grim  destruction. 
To  Bonrdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
£ls6,  fiirewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 
York.  O  God!  that  Somerset — who  in  proud 
heart 
^^oth  stop  my  comets — ^were  in  Talbot's  place  I 
^^o  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  make  me  weep, 
Hiat  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy,  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed 

k>rd! 
York.  He  dies,  we  lose;  I  break  my  warlike 
word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles;  we  lose,  they  daily 

get; 
All  long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 
Lucy,  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
soul! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom  two  hours 

since 
J  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father. 
Hiis  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son. 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are 
done. 
York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have, 
|o  bid  his  yoimg  son  welcome  to  his  grave ! 
Tk  *^  •  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
1  hat  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
^ucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
A^ong  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

[Exit  York,  vnfh  his  Forces. 


Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth.     Whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss. 

[Exit 

Scene  IV. — Other  Plains  of  Qascony. 

Enter  S091ERSET,  with  his  Army ;  an  Officer  of 

Talbot's  with  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rashly  plotted :  all  our  general  force 
Might  wi£h  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.    The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour. 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame. 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 

Off.  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Luct. 

Sotn.   How  now,  Sir  William !   whitlier  were 

.  you  sent  ? 
Lucy.    Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and 
spld  k>rd  Talbot; 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions  . 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  ofif  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman,. 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds. 
Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 
Alencon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 
Som.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent 

him  aid. 
Lucy.  And  York  as  &st  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host, 
Collected  for  ihis  expedition. 
Som.  York  lies :  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love. 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  &wn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  nt' 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot  I 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life. 
But  dies  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.   Too  late  comes  rescue :  he  is  ta'en,  or 
slain. 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled, 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 
Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then  adieu ! 
Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in 
you.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  V. — The  EngliA  Camp  near  Bovrdeaux. 
Enter  Talbot,  and  John  hit  son. 

Tat.  O  young  John  T&IboC .'  t  did  sead  for  thae, 
To  tutor  thee  io  stratagems  of  war, 
That  Teibot'B  name  might  be  in  Ihas  revii'd, 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
IJhouId  bring  Oiy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O,  malignont  aud  ill-bodiug  stars  ! — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger : 
Thersfbre,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse. 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  Bight;  come,  dally  not;  begone. 

John.  Is  iny  name  Talbot  1  and  am  I  your  bod  T 
And  shall  I  fly  ?     O !  if  you  tors  my  mother, 
DiflboDour  not  her  boaourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  ma : 
The  work]  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

7bl.  Fly  to  revenge  mj  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 

Tal.  Ifwe  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

JiAa.  Tbea  let  me  stay.;  and  &ther,  do  you  fly : 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unkuown,  uo  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast. 
In  yours  they  will,  iu  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Fligl]t  cannot  stain  tbe  honour  you  have  won, 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done ; 
Vou  Bed  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear, 
But  if  I  bow,  they'll  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
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if  the  first  hour  I  shrink,  and  mo  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  moitality, 
Kather  than  life  preserv'd  with  in&my. 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's   hopes  lie  b  mw 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mollirr'< 

womb. 
Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 
John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 
John.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 
Tai.  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  ai 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name:  shall  flifbi 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  frain 

that  stain. 
John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  stain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  hare,  to  G^t,  vri 

My  age  was  never  tainted  with  SDch  shame. 
John.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  smHi 

No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  nde. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide; 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  &ther  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  ray  leave  of  thee,  &ir  sm. 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die. 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 
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Tal.  Saiot  Oeorgs  tud  Tictorj!  fight,  toldiers, 
fight! 

The  reeeat  huh  with  Talbot  broke  hig  word, 
And  len  lu  la  the  ra^A  of  Fimuce  his  aword. 
Whera  ii  John  Talbot  T — patwa,   and    take    thy 

I  p>e  thsB  life,  and  reaeiied  thee  from  death. 

John.  O,  twice  mj  &ther !  twice  am  I  thy  mid  : 
The  life  thou  gar'at  me  S»t  wu  loM  and  done ; 


Tin  with  thf  warlike  iword,  deapite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'd  time  thou  gav'at  new  date. 
Tal.  When  from  the  Dan^in'a  crest  tbj  aword 
■truck  lire. 
It  warmed  thy  father'a  heart  with  proud  dsHre 
Of  bold-fac'd  Tictory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Qaicken'd  with  youthful  ipleen  and  wariike  rage. 
Beat  down  A]en9on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pnde  of  Gallia  reacu'd  thee. 
The  irefiil  bastard  Orleani,  that  drew  blood 


And,  iotBTchaiigiDg  blows,  I  quickly  shed 


Soma  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and.  in  disgrace, 

Beapoke  hJm  thus  :  "  Contaminated,  Iraae, 

And  mlsbegottoD  blood  I  spill  of  thine, 

Mpaa  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 

Which  tiion   didst  force   from   Talbot,  my  brave 

Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 

f'sme  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care, 

Art  tbon  not  weary,   John  ?      How    dost    thou 

brel 
Wilt  thou  yet  lett»e  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
nowihon  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  J 
f  lyto  revenge  my  death,  whan  I  am  dead ; 
Hie  help  of  one  stand*  me  in  little  itead. 
''  ■  '00  iBuch  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
fo-motTow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  sge  r 
%  me  they  nothing  gain,  and  if  I  slay, 
Tis  bw  the  shorfning  of  my  hfe  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 
Mj  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame. 


All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thoa  wilt  fly  away. 
Mn.  The  BWoH  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me 

These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  ftx>ra  my 

On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
{To  save  a  paltn  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die '. 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
To  be  shame's  scoro,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  1  fly  I  am  not  Talbot's  sod  : 
Then,  talk  no  more  of  flight.  It  is  no  boot. 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of 

Thou  Icarus.'    Thy  life  to  me  is  sweet: 
If  thou  wilt  light,  fight  t^  thy  father'a  side. 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  pride. 

[ExevrU. 
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ScERE  VIJ— Another  part  of  the  Samt. 
Altaumi!  tMurtioiu.    Enter  Talbot  vounded, 
tupported  by  a  Servant. 
Ttd.  WbereiBiDfotheriife? — miaeownbgiHie; 
0,where'a  young  Talbot  I  -where  it  TaliantJolu)? — 
TrininphaDt  death,  smear'd  with  captivitjr, 
YouDg  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  amile  at  thee. — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  ahrink,  aod  oo  toy  knee. 
Hit  bloodj  Bword  he  braodish'd  orer  me. 
And  like  a  hungry  lion  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience ; 
fint  when  mj  angry  gnardant  stood  alone, 
Teoderiog  my  ruin,  and  atsaii'd  of  none, 
Sizzy-sy'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clnst'tiDg  battle  of  the  French: 
And  in  that  see  of  blood  my  b<^  did  drench 


Hia  orermotiDttog  ajMrit ;  and  there  died  ' 

My  Icams,  my  UosMm,  in  hia  pride. 

EnUr  Soldiert,  bearing  the  body  ofJoBit  Tamot. 
Serv.  O,  my  dear  lord !  io,  whore  your  loa  *  ' 

Tal.  Thou  BOticIt,  death,  which  hogh'at  uabtr' 
to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbota,  winged  through  the  lither  akj, 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortal  ity.- — 
O!  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-&TOQr'ddMtlL 
Speak  to  tby  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath: 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  wiD  or  no: 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  fbe. — 
Poor  boy!  be  smiles,  methinks;  as  who  should  Mi- 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  lo-dqr. 


ji 
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Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  fiiiher'a  arms. 
My  spirit  cao  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiera,  adieu !  I  have  what  1  would  have. 
Now  my  old  aims  are  young  John  Tattiot's  grare. 
[Die*. 

Alanant..  Extant  Soldiers  and  $ervant,  leaving 
Ike  two  Bodies.  Enter  Cbarles,  Alen^oh, 
BtrBaDKDT,  Bastard,  La  Pccelle,  and  Force*. 
Char.  Had  Yorkaod  Somerset  brouehlreocue  in. 

We  sboatd  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  llua. 
Batt.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging 

Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood ! 
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P-ue.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  >*>^ 
"  Thou  maiden  youth  be  veamiish'd  by  a  maid:'' 
But  with  a  proud,  majostical  nigh  scorn, 
Ha  answered  thus  :  "  Young  Talbot  wal  BOt  boi" 
To  be.  the  pillage  of  a  giglol  wench." 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  oa  unworthy  fight. 

.Bur.   Doubtless,  he  would  bsTe  made  I  w' 

See,  where  he  lies  inhersod  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bait.-  Hew  them  to  piecea,  hack  their  Iw* 
asunder. 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Oallia'*  wondir. 
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Char.  0,iM.'  fbtbear;  for  that  which  wd  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  lu  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  Williau  Ldct,  attended;  a  Frtnch 
Herald  preceding, 

Lvey.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  DauphiD's  teot, 
To  know  who  hath  obCain'd  the  gloty  of  the  day. 

Char.  Od  what  Bubmissive  message  art  thou  sent? 

Luey.  Subtnbuoo,  Daupbio.'  'tia  a  mere  Preach 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  mean*. 
I  come  to  know  what  priiooera  thou  haat  ta'en, 
And  to  survej  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  Forpriaonersasli'stthou?  hellourprieonis. 
itut  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st. 

Lucy.  Bat  where's  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ! 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  Jn  arms, 
Great  earl  of  Waahford,  Wateribrd,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Ooudrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Black  mere,  tord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wioglield,  lord  Furaival  of 

Sheffield, 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
iireat  mareshat  lo  Henry  the  sixth 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France? 

Pue.  Here  it  a  tilly  stately  s^le  indeed '. 


The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifly  kingdoms  hath, 
Writei  not  so  tedious  a  style  aa  this. — 
Him,  that  tfaou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

ZiUfy.   Is  Talbot  slain  ?  the  Frenchmen's  only 
scourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  T 
O  !  were  mine  eye-balls  into  ballets  lum'd. 
That  1  in  rage  niight  shoot  them  at  your  faces. 
O,  that  I  conld  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  Franco. 
Were  but  his  picture  lei^  amonji;  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  1  may  bear  them  heuce, 
Aod  give  them  burial  ae  baseeDis  their  worth. 

Put.  I  thiok,  this  upatart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost. 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
Por  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em;  to  keep  them 

They  would  but  stlok,  and  putrefy  the  air. 
Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 
Luey.  I'll  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  pbcenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
tbou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conqueiing  rein : 
All  wiU  be  ouis,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain. 

[ExeunU 
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ScEitE  I. — London.    A  Room  in  Ae  Paiate. 

EnttT  ^ng  He.^rt,  Glostek,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hat.  BsTB  yon  penu'd  the  lett«rt  from  the 
pope. 
The  emperor,  and  the  eari  of  Amugnac  t 

Gla.  I  hiTB,  017  lord ;  and  their  iateot  n  this: — 
Tbej  hnmbljr  me  unto  your  eicellence. 
To  hare  »  god)f  peace  conclnded  of 
Between  the  realms  of  Eagland  aod  of  Fiance. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  jrour  grace  affect  their  mo- 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  tord ;  aod  a«  the  ODly  meam 
To  (top  afliisioQ  of  our  Chrisliaii  btood, 
Ajld  'stablish  qaietaess  on  eterf  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  DDcle  ;  for  I  always  thonf^t, 
It  was  both  impk>ut  arid  imiutural. 
That  luch  imminity  and  bloody  sUife 
fjhould  reign  among  pnifes»or«  of  one  &ilh. 

Gio.  Beside,  mj  lord,  the  sooner  to  effect, 
A  nd  sorer  bind,  tUs  knot  of  amily, 
The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  koit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  danghter  to  your  grace 
[d  marriage,  with  a  large  and  saoiptoous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  ancle  !  alas !  my  years  are 
yoDog, 
And  fitter  te  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  cUUiance  with  a  poranwar. 
Vet,  call  th'  ambassadors ;  and,  as  yon  [riease, 
Ho  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 
Enter  a  Legale,  and  It 
chesteh, 

Exe.  What !  U  my  lord  of  Winchester  instalTd, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  1 
Then,  I  perceive  that  wilt  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy, — 
"  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 
He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown." 

K.  Hen.    My   lords   ambessadocs,  your   seTeral 

Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasoosble ; 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resoWd, 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 


I       Glo    And  for  the  pnSer  of  my  lord,  your  nnfler. 
I  have  ioform'd  his  highness  so  at  large, 

!  As — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  vahie  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  qneen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  pniof  of  whkifa  con- 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. — 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  goaided. 


[Exeunt  IGng  He-'ckt,  and  TVotn ;  Qumtu. 
EiETEK,  taid  Antbattadori. 
Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legale :  you  shall  first  recwvr 
The  sum  of  money  which  I  pramiied 
Should  be  deliver'd  to  his  bolinese 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  omamenta. 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  kndship's  lebure. 
||       Wm.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  tnbmic,  I  trow, 
'\  Or  be  inferior  to  the  prondest  peer. 
{   Humphrey  of  Glosler,  then  shalt  well  perceive, 
ji  That,  neither  in  birth,  en-  for  antboiity, 
'  The  bishop  wiU  be  overbonie  by  thee  : 
!  I'll  either  nuke  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
'  Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Ezrani 

I  ScESE  II.— France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 

j-  Enter  Cbables,  BoltOD^OT,  Ale^icok,  Va  Pi- 
|l  CELLE,  and  Foretl,  mardting. 

Char.   These  news,  my   tonJs,  may  cheer  oi:r 
drooping  spirits. 
I   'Tis  said,  the  stout  Parians  do  revolt. 

And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
!;      Aten.  Then,  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charin  ul 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  yonr  powers  in  daDtance. 
J       Puc.  Peacebe  amonggttbem.if  they  turuloiu; 
Else  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 
Enter  a  Seoul. 
Seoul.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  I 

Char.   What  tidings  send  our  scouts !     1  pr'y- 

thee.  speak. 
Scout.  The  English  army,  that  divided  wu 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  coojoin'd  in  one. 
And  means  to  give  yon  battle  preeently. 

Char,  SomewhBttoosudden,sir«,tfaewinuii(<s: 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 
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fthegb 
Now  he  is  gone,  mflord.  yon  oeod  Dot  fear. 

Ftie.  Of  all  faoM  pauiootfear  iimortaccurt'd.— 
OoDunand  the  conqaest,  Charles,  it  iball  be  thine; 
Let  HeoTT  fret,  and  all  the  world  repioe. 

Char,  TheD  on,  my  loi-ds;  and  Fiance  be  for- 
tunate !  [Eceunt. 

ScEKi  III— The  Same.     Before  Artgiert. 

EnUrhAFacKLLK. 


J*ue.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmeo 
fly- 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts; 


And  ye,  choice  spirita,  that  admonish  me, 
j  And  give  me  signs  of  future  Bccidents:    {Thunder. 
I  You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  subititDtea 
'  Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  nonh. 

Appear,  and  aid  roe  in  this  enterpriEn ! 

Enter  FiauU. 
This  speedy  and  qnicli  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accuslom'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cuH'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regiima  under  earth. 
Help  Die  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 
r  They  walk,  and  tptak  not. 
O!  hold  me  not  with  sileoce  over-kiDg. 


Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

ra  lop  a  member  off,  and  giro  ii  you. 

In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit. 

So  yon  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[  They  haiig  iheit  heads. 
No  hope  to  hare  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  yon  wiUnaot  ray  suit. 

[  Jftey  Aakt  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  Uood-sacnfice, 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my.  body,  soul,  and  all,  ■ 
Before  that  Enghad  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[  They  depart. 
See !  diey  forsake  me.     Now  the  time  U  come, 
That  France  must  vail  her  krfiy-plnmed  crest, 
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And  let  her  head  tkU  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  druopeth  to  the  dust. 


Alarumi.     Enter  FrenA  and  Englith,  fighting ; 

La  Pi;cELLE   and  YoK.Kjigkt   hand  to  hand. 

La  PucELLEu  (often,     ite  French  Jiy. 

York.  Damselof  France,  I  think,  I  have  you  &Bt: 
Unchain  yourspirita  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liber^. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  deviTs  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ughf  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  U^  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 
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Puc,  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  caast  not 

be. 
York,  O !  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  mau : 
No  shape  but  his  cao  please  your  di^oty  eye. 
Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and 
thee! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprisM 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  i 

York,  Fell,  banning  hag !  enchantress,  hold  thy 

tongue. 
Puc,  I  pr*ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 
York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to 
the  stake.  [ExeunL 

Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady  Mar- 
garet. 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[Gazes  an  her. 
O,  fiiirest  beauty !  do  not  fear,  nor  fly. 
For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 
I  kiss  these  fingers — [Kissing  her  hand.] — for  eter- 
nal peace, 
And  lay  them  sently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Marearet  my  name,  and  daughter  to  a  king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoever  thou  art. 

Suf.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  caird. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  aUotted  to  be  ta*en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Vet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  avmy  as  going. 
(),  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  ray  heart  says — no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
Pll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 
Pie,  De  la  Poole !  disable  not  thyself; 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 

Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf.  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.   Why  speak'st  thou  not?   what  ransom 
must  I  pay  ? 

Suf.  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  IS  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.        ^  [Aside. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Suf.  Fond  man!  reitiember,  that  thou  hast  a 
wife; 
Then,  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ? 

[Aside. 

Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not 
hear. 

Suf.  There  all  b  marr'd;  there  lies  a  cooling 
card. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random:  sure,  the  roan  is  m^. 

Suf.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer 
me. 

Suf.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  tush !  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 
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Suf.  Yet  so  my  fiuicy  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  diere  remains  a  scruple  in  that,  too ; 
For  though  her  fiither  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Mimdo,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [Aside, 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain?    Are  you  not  at  leisure  ? 

Suf.  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Heniy  is  youthful,  and  will  tjuickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  thou^  I  be  enthrall'd  ?  he  seems  a 
knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aside. 

Suf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Periiaps,  I  shall  be  rescu'd  by  the  French, 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.       [Aside. 

Suf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause— 

Mar.   Tush!   women  have  been  captivate  ere 
now.  [Aside. 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suf.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar,  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility. 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf.  .      And  so  shall  yon. 

If  happy  Engkind's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me? 

Suf.  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen : 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand. 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What? 

Suf.  His  k)ve. 

Aiar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  finther  please,  I  am  content 

Suf.  Then,  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours 
forth! 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward- 

A  parley  sounded.    Enter  Reionier,  on  the  Walls- 

Suf.  See,  Reignier,  see  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  and  for  thy  honour  give  consent, 
Thy  daughter  shall  be.w^ded  to  my  kine. 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto, 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suf.  Fair  Margaret  knov's. 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit,  from  the  Walls. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reigmer,  hehnc- 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  eari,  into  our  territories: 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 
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Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a 
child, 
Fit  to  be  made  compaoion  with  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  gncm  unto  my  suit  ? 

lUig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 
•worth, 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord, 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  dau^ter  shall  be  Heniy's,  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig,  And  I  again,  in  Henry*s  royd  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, 
Give  diee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf,  Rieignter  of  France,  I   give  thee  kingly 
thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case, 
rn  over,  then,  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  8olenm»*d. 
So,  &rewell,  Reignier.    Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  fn>lden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Seig,  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  woukl  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Afar.  Farewell,  my  lord.    Gk>od  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margarei.  [Ching, 

Suf,  Farewell,  sweet  ndiidam  !    But  haric  you, 
Margaret; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suf  Words  sweetly  placed,  and  modestly  di- 
rected. 
Bat,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 
No  kiving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Afar.  1  es;  my  ^ood  lord ;  a  pttr^  ubspotted  heart, 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Suf.  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her, 

mar.  That  for  thvself :  I  Wifl  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reigi^ier,  and  Maboaret. 

Suf  O,  Wert  thou  for  myself  .'—But,  Suffolk, 
«tay; 
Thou  ma;jr*st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth : 
There  Minotanrs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  witfi  her  wondrous  praise : 
Bethiak  thee  on  her  vhtues  that  surmount, 
^ad,  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 
B^peat  Aeir  sembkince  often  on  the  seas. 
That  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may*st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

•  [ExU, 

ScEUE  IV.^Camp  of  the  Dvke  (j/*  York,  in  Anjau. 
Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others, 

York,  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned  to 
bum. 

^»^  La  Pdcblle,  guarded ;  and  a  Shepherd. 

^hep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  fother's  heart  out- 
«     '  "«ht. 

9*^®  1  sought  every  country  for  add  near, 
Ana,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
^m  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? 


Ah,  Joan !   sweet  daughter  Joan,   I'll   die  witli 
thee. 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser !  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  bkod : 
Thou  art  no  fiither,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep,  Out,  out  !-^My  lords,  an  please  you,  'tift 
not  so; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 
Her  nu&er  liveth  yet,  can  testifyt 
She  was  the  first  firuit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War,  Graceless!  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

Yor^.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been; 
Wicked  and  rile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep,  Fie,  Joan !  •  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle ! 
Gbd  knows,  thou  art  a  coIk>p  of  my  flesh. 
And  for  thy^  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc,  Peasant,  avaunt ! — You  have  subom'd  this 
mad. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  Boble  birth. 

Shep,  *Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to. her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  giri. — 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?     Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  natirity !  I  wouM,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her 

breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ; 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my.  lambs  a-fieU, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee. 
Dpst  thou  deny  thy  fitther,  cursed  drab  1 
O I  burn  her,  bum  her :.  hanging  .is  too  good. 

[Exit. 

York.  Take  heir  away ; '  for  she  liath  lived  toci 
k>ng, 
T6  fill  the  world  with  ricious  qnaMtiet. 

Pue,  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demn'd ; 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  iSsn'd  mm  the  progeny^  of  kings : 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above,  i 
By  inspiratHHi  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain*d  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Conrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No ;  misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  in&ncy, 
Chiaste  and  hnmaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  eflliis'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

YorAr.  Ay,  ay. — Away  with  her  to  execution ! 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc,  Willnothingtura  your  unrelenting  hearts  1- 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity. 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homickles : 
Murder  not,  then,  the  frait  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York,    Now,  heaven  forefend!  the  holy  maid 

with  chiki  ? 
War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ve  wrought ! 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  tQ  this  ? 
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York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to:  we  will  have  no  bastards 
live; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  finther  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceiv*d ;  my  child  is  none  of 
his : 
It  was  Alen9on,  that  enjoy*d  my  love. 

York.  Alen9on,  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
[t  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O !  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  you  : 
*Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  namM, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailM. 

War.  A  married  man :  that's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here*s  a  girl !  I  think,  she  knows 
not  well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War.  It's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure. — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I  leave 
my  curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ; 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Envm>n  you,  tUl  mischief,  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves ! 

[Exitt  guarded. 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to 
ashes. 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I, do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  istates  of  Christendom, 
MovM  with  remorse  of  those  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approach^th  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

Yor/c.  Is  all  our  travail  turn  d  to  this  effect? 
Af^er  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.   Be   patient,   York!    if  we   conclude  a 
peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants. 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended ;  Alewcon,  Bastardy 
Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed, 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester;    for  boiling  choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Win.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : — 
That,  in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity, 
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To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace. 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  fals  crown. 
And,  Charies,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself^ 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regiU  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet. 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  'Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  possen*d 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  liicre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be.callM  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  Til  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.   Insulting  Charles!   hast  thou  by  secret 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league,  / 

And  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st. 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig.  My.  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy 

(AsieU  to  Charles. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  sucn  massacre, 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility; 
And,  therefore,  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serres. 

War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  cod- 
dition  stand  ?  . 

Char.  It  shall ;  only  reserv'd,  you  claim  do  io- 
terest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.  Then  swear  dlegiance  to  his  majesty; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.— 
[Charles,  and  his  Nobles^  give  tokens  of 
fealty. 
So ;  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please : 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.      [ExevMl- 

Scene  V. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  in  conference  unth  SvrvoJX' 
Gloster,  and  Exktilk,  folUnting. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble 
eari. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish'd  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gif^s. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart ; 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide, 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 
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Suf.  Tiuh !  mj  good  lord,  thw  inpertieitl  tale 
Is  but  ■  pni&cs  of  her  worthy  praise  : 
The  chief  perfectiotM  of  that  \oTtAy  dame, 
(Had  I  Bufficisnt  ikill  to  ntter  them,) 
Would  make  a  vdame  of  eoticuig  linet. 
Able  to  rarish  aoj  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divioe, 
Ho  fall  replete  with  choice  of  alt  delights, 
But  with  as  humble  lowlioeu  of  mind, 
Sbe  is  content  to  be  at  yonr  command ; 
('ommand.  I  mean,  of  lirtaoui  chaate  intents. 
To  lo*e  and  honour  Henrj  as  her  lord. 


K-  Hm.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  pre- 

Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent. 
That  Mar^ret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  giTe  conMnt  to  flatter  sin. 
Yon  know,  my  lord,  your  highneas  b  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall,  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  coatract. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Suf.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths : 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow*d 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yft  the  lists 


Ity  reason  of  his  adversnry's  odds. 

.V  poor  enrrs  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 

And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  olfeiice. 

Gh.   Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
tbatf 
Hor  bther  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  be  eacd. 

iSu/.   Yes,  my  lard,  her  fiither  is  a  king. 
The  kiug  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem  ; 
-Vod  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  hia  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  aUegiaDce. 

Gio.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  be  '»  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  weahh  doth  warrant  a  liberal 

Where  Reignier  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 
pSu/.  a  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your 

_,        '*'"«■ 

That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor, 
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To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 
So  wiHlhlesB  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 

'\  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 

I'  Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  atComeyship: 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affecla, 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed  ; 
And  therefore,  ktnla,  since  he  alTecIs  her  most, 
Most  of  all  these  reasons  biodeth  us, 
la  our  o[nnloD8  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  (breed  but  a  hell. 
Ad  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  ihe  contrary  bringeth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Heniy,  being  a  king. 
But  Margaret  that  is  daughter  to  a  kiiig  7 

i:  Her  peerless  feature,  jwned  with  ber  birth, 

"  Approres  ber  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king ; 
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Hqf  TBhaDt  cooiBgD,  >iid  ondaiuitad  Ijurit, 

(More  than  in  womoD  commooly  u  Men,) 

will  enHner  our  hope  in  iMne  of  a  king ; 

For  Heaiy,  loa  unto  a  conqnemr, 

Ib  likeij  to  beget  more  coaqaeron, 

If  witll  a  lady  of  io  high  TMolve, 

As  is  Ikir  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  lore. 

Then  yield,  mj  lordi ;  and  here  conchide  whh 

That  Margaret  aball  be  queen,  and  ncme  but  ihe. 
K.  Hen.  Wfaether  it  be  through  force  of  your 

My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 

My  tender  youth  was  DeTor  yet  attaint 

Witb  Buy  passion  of  inflaming  lova, 

I  canoot  tetl ;  but  thii  I  am  assur'd, 

I  feet  inch  sharp  diasenaion  in  my  breast, 

Sach  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

As  I  em  sick  nith  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,  sbippiDg;  post,  my  brd,  to  Fiance; 

Agne  to  any  coronants,  and  procure 

l^at  lady  Mai^aret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 


To  croM  the  seas  to  En^and,  and  be  crvwo'd 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  qneeu. 
For  your  expence*  and  anfiicient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  op  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  My ;  fer  till  you  do  return, 
1  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  oflbnce ; 
If  you  dO'Mnsiire  me  l>y  what  you  were. 
Not  what  yon  are,  1  know  it  will  eicnso 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And^O  Gondoct  me,  where  bom  company 
I  m^  revoheand  ruminate  my  grief.  [£zif' 

aU.  Ay,  grief;  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last 

JExemU  Olostkr,  and  Exbtes. 
idk  hath  prerail'd ;  and  thns  ba 
goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece, 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  h)ve. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Eli 
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ACT   I.— SCEHE   I. 

"  Dtad  Uareh" — "  Dead  march.  Enter  ths  fnneral 
of  King  Henry  Ihe  Fifth,  attended  dd  by  tbs  Doke  of 
Bedford.  Regent  o(  France ;  ibe  Duke  of  Gtoeter,  Pro- 
lector :  the  Duke  of  Exeter;  Wnrvricki  the  Bi*hopof 
Wiiiii««tCT,tboDutBof8oniB™ot,Hor»14»,otc."  Thi» 
it  the  iiage  directiim  of  the  old  adilkmi,  ahawiDg  that 
Um  degign  waa  to  repreaent  a  funeral  proceHion  enters 
iog  the  abbey,  where,  when  the  proceaaioD  halted,  the 
dialogue  begin*.  It  Inu  been  altered,  withcmt  ao^  ob- 
riont  rcaaon,  in  all  the  modem  edilioni,  (until  CoUier'i,} 
4ui:  "Corpae  of  Kine  Henrv  the  Fifth  divnTend 
lying  in  atate,  attended  hf  the  Dtikea  of  Bedford,  Gla»- 
ter,'  etc.  Bat  thti  aeema  much  leM  appropriate  tfani 
the  original  atage  direction  to  the  dialogue,  when  "  thi* 
Fiuwnl*'  ia  ipokeo  of,  and  the  going  "  to  the  ritar,"  etc. 
Bcndea,  the  old  direction  belong!  to  the  hialory  of  the 
EngUth  ilage,  when  its  homble  acceaKiriea  of  Koneiy, 
etc.,  did  not  eanlv  pernriC  thoie  diiplaya  oow  produced 
by  the  rinng  of  tlie  cnrtaio  on  the  opening  of^a  iceiie, 
^aemcrinjitomoiftctacle.  Thai,  fur  example,  in  Luh, 
™eBd  oCaa  now,  the  King,  etc.,  being  diKovcrtd  on 
Du  IhrDoe,  we  have  in  the  old  copiei,  "  Enter  Xing 
Ijear,  Cornwall,  etc."  Whatever  alteralioni  may  bo 
allowable  in  actaial  rsprBientation,  the  auibor'a  original 
inlantioD  ilmild  be  preaerred  in  the  printed  copy. 

"Sari  0/  WiBwicx"^— The  anlhor  h««  careleMly 
pnxijgfat  on  hii  •cme  two  diatinct  hiatorical  peiaoDBgei 
^^ng  the  nine  title,  and  in  the  nme  play,  without 
dutiDgniahing  between  them  by  aomeezplanaCirin.  The 
Pi^Bnl  i>  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Itichard  Beancbomp, 
who  Bppean  in  Henht  V.  The  "Warwick"  of  the 
<>^r  fart  of  tUa  play,  and  ao  coiupicaoiu  in  the  aecaDd 
<M  third  narta,  iathe  moch  mors  popular  Richard  Nerii, 
ihemagniflconl  and  tarbolenl  "aett«^«l]  and  polierKlown 
»>  kingi,"  who  became  Ear)  of  Warwick  in  right  of  bi> 
*ue  in  1140,  twenty^erea  yeara  after  the  dale  of  thii 
opening  KcnB.  The  diitiDctian  between  the  two  per- 
Miagc*  ia  10  marked  in  the  book*  with  which  the  author 
u  hnuliar,  that  Ritaon  (who  6nt  pirinted  oqt  the  coa- 
™in  uf  the  two  Warwick*)  aeema  quite  correct  m  at- 


"  Htng  ht  Ike  htaveiu  ieitk  black" — Thi*  paiaage  i* 
thoaght  to  allude  to  the  ancient  practice  of  coveiing  the 
upper  part  of  the  itage  (techmcBlly  called  "  the  hea- 
ven*") with  black,  when  a  tragedy  wa*  to  be  perfarmed. 
la  Manton's  "  Iiuatiable  ConnleH"  there  i*  a  limitBr 
reference  to  thia  cualom : — 

Tha  itue  of  baareB  I*  lniB|  wUta  MlenB  black ; 

A  time  bert  flOiBj  to  act  tngediM. 

■'  BrmdiA  jour  citT*T<tL  (r<n<i"— Thi*  epithet  ii 

applied  to  cometa,  in  a  aonnet  by  Lord  Slerline,  ( 1604} : — 

Whm  u  IbcM  ojriwj  Gooet*  whUea  qipear. 

'  That  Mate  corbintid  tmto  Hnrfi  Jeatk." 

We  have  not  cared  to  alter  the  original  text,  which 

give*  a  clear  though  feeble  aenae;  yet  we  incline  to 

agree  with  Steven*  and  Knight,  ihat  the  word  aboidd 

be  jpellad  amefiUtd.      To  emtceni  i*  to  be  in  bannony — 

to  act  together.     See  the  puaage  in  HxrbT  V.,  act  I 

•cene  S,  and  the  note  on  (hat  pa*aBge : — 

For  nremmea^  dwDgfa  hl^  and  low,  ud  kiwer. 
Put  Oito  ftiU.  dolh  keap  In  one  onuni. 

"Bg  magie  vtritt  kavt  eontriv'd  kit  endT" 
A  paaaaie  in  Scot'*  "  Diacoverie  oT  Witchcraft,"  ( 15S4,} 

explains  thi*:— "The  Iriabmen will  not  itick  tn 

afnrm  that  Ihey  can  tint  either  man  or  beaat  to  death." 
Tbia  i*  an  old  northern  lupentition-  In  Oniy'a  apiiited 
"  Descent  of  Odin,'  we  find — 

Tlaice  be  trac'd  Iba  Runic  roTina  i 
Ulrica  pronoona'd,  In  *caant*  dread, 
llu  dunning  vana  that  vikai  the  de^ 

—  "a  MiBMB  of  laU  Itari" — The  old  copie*  have  a 

Houriik,  which,  a*  it  i*  the  old  form  tfmmritt  or  auric. 
ha*  been  retained  in  many  edition*.  Dnt  "a  nuae" 
gives  no  congruou*  aenae.  Pope  thooEbt  it  wo*  a  mil- 
print  for"  mariah,"  the  old  mode  of  •pelling  mart*.  The 
appropriate  senae  thu*  obtained,  and  the  likelihood  of 
*ucb  a  miatake,  are  bo  great,  that  I  do  not  hedtate  to 
receive  it  a*  the  text. 

'  Tha»  JuliuM  Cmtar,  or  higkt " 

Malone  layi,  "  thi*  blank  artiae  from  the  tranaen'bcr'B 
or  compoaiUn'*  not  boDg  able  la  make  onl  the  Mae." 
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In  the  original  the  line  is  tennioated  with  foar  hy|>heDS, 

thus  ( )f  a  point  which  is  several  times  usea  in  the 

same  play  to  mark  an  interruption.  For  example,  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  this  act — 

Thou  ihalt  not  die  whilet 

Pope  strangely  suggested  to  fill  up  the  line  thus : — 

Than  Jalios  Cief  ar,  or  bright  Franci*  Drak*.'* 
Johnson  would  read — 

Than  Julius  Cwsar.  or  bright  Bertnkx. 

This  is  probable  enough,  if  the  old  text  did  not  indicate 
that  the  speech  were  broken  off  by  the  messenger's 
enti^ce. 

*'If8ir  John  Fastolfk"— ;*  Mis-spelt /"o/f^c  in  the 
old  copies,  but  not  of  course  intended  for  the  humorous 
knight,  who  fibres  in  '  Hexrt  IV/  Parts  I.  and  II., 
and  who  died  m  '  Hbnrt  V.'  The  text  relates  to  the 
historical  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who,  as  Fuller  complains, 
(Worthies,  1662,)  had  been  misrepresented  on  the 
stace,  as  *  a  Thrasonical  puff,'  when  m  fact  he  was  '  as 
vabant  as  any  of  his  age.'  However,  Hall  and  HoUings- 
hed  assert  tfaiat  he  was  degraded  for  cowardice,  although 
subsequently,  *  upon  good  reason  alleged  in  his  defence, 
restored  to  his  honours.' " — Collier. 

Still  I  think  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  incident, 
which  had  made  the  name  of  Falstaffe  familiar-  to  the 
play-^oers,  and  thus  associated  it,  may  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  name  for  the  character  in  Henrt  IV., 
when  that  of  Oldcastle  was  thrown  aside. 

'*  He  being  in  the  v  award,  placed  behind 
With  purpott  to  relieve  and  follow  /A«w,"  etc. 

"  The  *  vaward'  is  the  advanced  body  of  the  army, 
and  this  passage  has  been  thought  a  contradiction,  inas- 
much as  the  '  vaward'  could  not  be  '  behind.'  But  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare  seems  to  be,  that  what  was 
usually  the  '  vaward'  of  the  army  had  in  this  instance 

fmrposelv  been  '  plac'd  behind,'  in  order  to  '  relieve  and 
bllow'  the  rest."  This  is  Collier's  explanation.  Monck 
Mason  supposed  that  the  army  was  attacked  in  the  rear ; 
and  observes,  "  When  an  army  is  attacked  in  the  rear, 
the  van  becomes  the  rear  in  its  turn." 


ScEIfE   11. 

"  —  to  this  day  is  not  known." — This  is  shown  to  be 
H  familiar  notion  of  the  time  by  a  quotation  from  a  pop- 
ular contemporary.  Nash,  in  one  of  the  prefaces  before 
his  "  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Walden,"  (1596 :)  "  You 
are  as  ignorant  in  the  true  movings  of  my  muse,  as  the 
astronomers  are  in  the  true  movings  of  Mars,  which  to 
this  day  they  could  never  attain  to." 

**  Alarums;  Excursions" '-The  stage-direction  in  the 
folio  is,  "  Here  Alarum :  they  are  beaten  back  by  the 
Knglish  with  great  loss." 

"  —  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred" — These  were 
two  of  the  most  famous  in  the  list  of  Charlema&ne's 
twelve  peers ;  and  their  exploits  are  the  theme  of  the 
old  romances.  From  the  equally  doughty  and  unheard 
of  exploits  of  these  champions,  arose  the  saying  of 
Giving  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  for  giving  a  person  as 
good  as  he  brings. 

•  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals,  or  device,"  etc. 

A  '  gimmal,"  or  gimmor^  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  folio, 
( 1623,)  means  any  kind  of  machinery.  This  in  the  text 
is  supposed  to  strike,  hke  the  figures  in  connexion  with 
clocks,  which  of  old  struck  the  hours.  Skinner  (Etymol. 
Ling.  Angl.)  derives  it  from  the  Latin  gemellus,  as  it 
properly  signifies  a  device,  composed  of  double  parts 
conesponding  with  each  other. 

**  —  nine  sybils  of  old  Rome"— "  Vfarhurton  says  that 
*  there  were  no  *  nine  sybils  of  Rome ;'  it  is  a  mistake  for  the 
nine  Sibylline  Oracles  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins.' 
Hut  the  poet  followed  the  popular  books  of  his  day, 
which  say  that '  the  ten  sybils  were  women  tluU  had  the 
spirit  of  prophecy;  (enumerating  them,)  and  that  they 
prophesied  of  Christ'  " — Sikokr. 
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**  —  Saini  Martinis  summer" — Fine  weather  in  No- 
vember— prosperity  after  misfortune. 

"  Now  lam  like  that  proud  insulting  skip, 
Which  Casar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once." 

"  Ciesar,  hearing  that,  straight  discovered  himaelf  unto 
the  master  of  the  pinnace,  who  at  the  first  waa  amazed 
when  he  saw  him ;  but  Caesar  said  onto  him, '  Good 
fellow,  be  of  good  cheer  and  fear  not;  for  thou  bar 
Cssar  and  his  fortune  with  thee.' "— Nokth's  "Ph- 
tarch." 

"  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  V*  etc. 

Shakespeare's  illustrious  contemponuy,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  m  his  *'  History  of  the  World,"  meotkiiis  die 
Arabian  belief  that  their  prophet  had  a  dove,  "wfaicb 
he  used  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear;  whicfaduve. 
when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet's  ■booUer, 
and  thrust  its  bill  in  to  find  its  break&st;  Mahomft 
persuading  the  rude  and  simple  Arabians  that  it  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  gave  him  advice." 

"  Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constaniine, 
Nor  yet  St.  Philip*s  daughters  were  like  thee." 

The  last  line  alludes  to  the  four  daughtors  of  FhOip. 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xxi.  9. 

Scene  III. 


"  Break  vp  the  gates"— So  in  Hall's  Chronkle:- 
''The  lusty  Kentishmen,  hoping  on  more  friends,  breke 
up  the  gates  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marshalsea.'*  The 
same  use  will  be  found  in  our  Eniglish  Bible  of  **  bnsk 
up"  where  we  should  now  say  break  open. 

"  —  servants  in  tawket  coats" — ^The  attendanti  of 
a  bishop  seem  to  have  been  usually  so  attired.  Stow, 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  Stevens,  speaks  on  one  oocasioD 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  who  was  "attended  on  hj 
a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  in  tawney  eoais."  Som- 
moners,  officers  belonging  to  the  Bishops'  Courts,  wore 
tawney  coats. 

"  Pill'd  pnest"—"  Pill'd"  is  what  is  now  nsnany 
spelt  peeVd,  and  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  the  ortbognpfay 
is  pield ;  it  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  *'  Mkasuse  fob 
Measure."  The  allusion  is  to  the  diaven  crown  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.    - 

"  —  indulgences  to  sin" — **  The  public  stews  in  SooA- 
wark  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Upton  had  seen  the  office  book  of  the  court 
leet,  in  which  was  entered  the  fees  paid  by,  and  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  these  brothels." — Sikoer. 

"  ru  CANVASS  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinafs  hat,"  etc 
That  is,  I'll  sift  thee.  Cotgrave  renders  eanabosser 
(which  Skinner  says  means  to  beat  hemp)  by  the  vrordi 
**  to  canvass,  or  curiously  to  examine,  or  sift  out"  Win- 
chester could  not  have  been  a  cardinal  at  this  time,  ac- 
cording even  to  the  chronology  of  the  play;  and  in  set 
v.  scene  1,  Exeter  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  bad  then  ja>^ 
been  made  cardinal.  According  to  history,  Winchester 
was  made  cardinal  in  the  fifUi  year  of  Heniy  VI. 

"  Tltis  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cttin,"  etc. 
Reed  points  out  the  following  illustrative  quotatioa 
from  "  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville :"— **  And  is 
that  place  where  Damascus  was  founded,  Kayn  sloogfae 
Abel  his  brother."  Ritson  adds,  from  the  «*  Polychrooi- 
coii :" — '*  Damascus  is  as  much  as  to  say  shedding  of 
blood ;  for  there  Chaym  slew  Abel,  and  hid  him  in  the 
sand." 

"  Blue  coats  to  tawnev  coats" — The  nsual  livery  of 
servants  at  the  period  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  and 
long  before,  was  blue:  such  therefore  *  was  the  colour 
of  the  dress  worn  by  the  attendants  on  the  Duke  of 
Gloster. 

"  Winchester  goose"— K  "Winchester  ^oote"  was  s 
particular  stage  of  the  diseBse  contracted  in  the  stews; 
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hoDce  Gloucester  bestows  the  epithet  on  the  bishop  m 
derision  and  scorn,  referring  to  his  licentious  life,  so 
strongly  painted  in  act  iii.  scene  1,  as  *'  lascivious  wan- 
ton," ete. 

"  m  eaS  for  clubs" — The  usual  cry  in  the  city  in 
case  of  tumult.    See  "  As  You  Likk  It.'* 

Scene  IV. 


<« 


—  to  riLE-etieem^d  ** — The  old  readinff  is  ''  so  pWd 
esteemed,**  an  evident  misprint  for  '' v3e-esteem'd." 
"  Vile*'  was  often  of  old  spelled  vildj  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  error.  One  editor,  however,  would  have  it  pile- 
esteemed,  as  a  Latinism,  pili-tutimo;  and  Stevens  insists 
thai  the  word  intended  was  PhiiUtined. 

"  Here,  $aid  they,  U  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  tcare-crow  thiU  t^rightt  our  children  m,'*  etc. 

"  This  man  (Talbot)  was  to  the  French  people  a  very 
»couree  and  a  daily  terror ;  insomuch  that,  as  nis  person 
was  tearful  and  terrible  to  his  adversaries  present,  so 
his  name  and  fiune  were  spiteful  and  dreadful  to  the 
common  people  absent:  msomuch  that  women  in 
France,  to  fear  their  young  children,  would  cry,  "  The 
Talbot  cometh,  the  Talbot  cometh !"— Hall. 

"  PueeUe  or  puzzil,  dolphin  or  dogfiah,^^  etc. 

"  Puzzel,"  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  meant  a  low 
prostitute,  and  Minshew  derives  it  from  the  Italian 
puzza,  mains  fcBtor;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  not  merely  a  corruption  of  pucelle,  and  applied  in 
derision  to  women  of  that  class.  Danphm  is  invariably 
printed  **  Dolphin*'  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  as  in  other  books 
of  that  Me,  and  was  so  pronounced :  hence  **  dolphin 
or  dogfish." 

Scene  V. 

"  Blood  will  Idraa  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch,**  etc. 

It  was  supposed  of  old,  and  the  superstition  has  snr« 
▼ived  to  oar  own  day,  that  if  blood  could  be  drawn 
from  a  witoh.  the  enchantment  was  dissolved,  and  her 
power  at  au  end. 

"  Sheep  run  not  half  to  timorous  from  the  wolf,"  etc. 

The  folio,  (1623,)  reads  treacherout,  and  the  word 
was  adopted  in  all  editions  previous  to  that  of  Pope, 
who  changed  it  t^  **  timorous,"  which  Seems  the  word 
meant  by  the  author;  though  Collier  contends  that 
"Talbot  may  call  them  '  treacherout,*  or  not  to  be  trust- 
ed, because  they  are  cowardly." 

**  Reteu*d  it  Orleant  from  the  English  wolves." 

"  The  word  '  wolves'  is  derived  from  the  second  folio, 
and  seems  necessary,  though    Malone  contends  that 

*  English'  ought  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.  In 
the  next  line  but  one, '  bright'  is  also  from  the  second 
folio,  but  Malone  goes  the  lensth  of  contending  that 

*  Astrsea'  ought  to  be  pronounced  Atteraa." — Collier. 

"  Than  Rhodope't,  op  AfempAu"— Knight  and  Collier 
read,  "  Than  Bhodope's,  or  Memphis."  The  pyramid 
of  ^K)dope,  near  Memphis,  is  mentioned  by  riiny : — 
''The  fairest  and  most  commended  for  workmanship 
was  built  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  one  Rhodope,  a  very 
"Strumpet." 

ACT  II.— Scene  I. 

"  —  half  READY,  and  half  unready" — i.  e.  Half  rfre##- 
fd,  and  lialf  undressed.  "  Ready"  and  "  unready,"  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  were  the  commonest  words 
for  dressed  and  undressed, 

**-^ttnd  lay  new  platporms" — i.  e.  Plots  or  plant. 
The  plot  of  a  play  was  formerly  called  a  "  platform." 

Scene  III. 

"  — ^trc  their  censure" — i.  e.  Opinion,  judgment, 
whether  adverse  or  favourable;  a  sense  common  in 
older  writers  and  used  as  late  as  Izaak  Walton. 


"  —  weak  and  writhlcd  thrimp" — i.  e.  Wrinkled. 
So  in  Spenser : — 

Her  writhUd  akin,  as  rough  as  maple  riad. 

"  —  a  riddling  merchant/ot  the  nonce" — "  For  the 
nonce"  is  for  the  occasion.  "  Merchant"  vras  often,  of 
old,  used  as  a  term  of  contempt :  thus,  in  "  Jacob  and 
Esau,"  (1568:)— 

What,  ye  sancy  wterehatu,  are  ye  a  prater  nowt 

The  •  Morality  of  "  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,"  (1581,) 
contains  several  instances  of  the  same  application  of  the 
term.  See  also  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  ii.  scene  4, 
where  the  Nurse  calls  Mercutio  "  a  saucy  merchant." 

"  —  no  lett  than  fame  hath  bruited" — "  Bruited"  is 
noised,  fivm  the  French  bruU.  It  is  a  word  of  constant 
occurrence  in  writers  of  the  time. 

"  —  nor  misconster" — So  the  original.  It  is  ordi- 
narily printed  misconstrue.  In  the  quarto  edition  of 
Othello  we  find  the  word : — 

And  his  aDbooUih  jealouay  mast  eoutter. 

Scene.  IV. 

**  Or  elte  wot  wrangling  Somertet  in  the  error  7" 

The  meaning  is,  *'  Or,  in  other  words,  was  not  the 
wrangling  Somerset  in  error?"  Johnson  would  read, 
f'  the  right  for  "  in  error;"  and  Hanmer,  And  was  not, 
instead  of,  "  Or  else  was ;"  both  being  in  opposition,  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  Shakespeare,  who  mtended  to 
make  Richard  Flantagenet  assert  his  own  correctness 
in  two  different  forms  of  speech.  In  the  old  copy,  in 
the  prefixes,  Flantagenet  is  called  York ;  although  near 
the  end  of  the  scene  Warwick  talks  of  the  justice  of 
creating  Flantagenet  Duke  of  York. 

"  /  love  no  colours" — **  Colours"  is  here  used  am- 
biguously for  deceits :  as,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  "  I 
do  fear  colourable  colours." 

**  —  it*is  well  objected" — "Objected"  is  not  hero 
used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  opposed,  but  in  its  less 
common  meaning  o( proposed^-tuggetted. 

**  T  tcom  thee  and  thy  paction" — "  The  old  copies 
have  fathion,  a  word  that  may  possibly  be  tortured  mto 
a  meaning,  as  Warburton  attempted ;  but  which  was  in 
all  probability  a  mere  misprint  far  '  Action,'  to  which 
Theobald  changed  it.  Warburton's  notion  was,  that  it 
referred  to  the  fathion  of  wearing  the  red  rose;  but,  as 
Mr.  Barron  Held  observes,  the  same  character,  not  long 
afterwards,  employs  the  word  '  faction'  in  precisely  the 
same  sense : — 

Will  I  for  ever,  and  mjftction,  wear. 

"  Hit  gretndfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarettce,"  etc. 

Malone  pointed  out  the  Poet's  mistake.  "  Flonta- 
tenet's  paternal  grand&ther  was  Edmund  of  Langley, 
duke  of  York.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  fik>ger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philimm, 
the  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke, 
therefore,  was  his  maternal  great  great  grandfather." 

"  —for  (hit  apprehension" — Theobald  changed  this 
to  reprehention ;  and  Warburton  explains  it  by  opinion. 
It  rather  means  conception,  or  a  conceit  taken  that  mat- 
ters  are  different  from  what  the  truth  warrants. 

Scene  V. 

**  Enter  Mortimer,"  ete. — Here  again  Edwards,  Stcs 
vens,  and  others,  notice  a  variance  from  the  strict  truth 
of  history.  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  was  trusted  and 
employed  by  Henry  V.  throughout  his  reign,  died  of  the 
plague  in  his  own  castle,  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  1424-5: 
being  then  only  thirty-two  years  old.  The  poet  was 
either  led  into  error  by  the  popular  historians  of  his 
time,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  intentionally  varied  from  the 
literal  &ct,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  more  clearly  explain- 
ing the  grounds  of  toe  opposing  claims,  and  thus  con- 
necting mis  part  with  the  other  plays  of  the  series  of 
the  civil  wars.  * 
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**  Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  iort,** 

I  sappoee  York  meant  to  rebuke  the  meanness  of  that 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which,  when  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  jealously  kept  Mortimer  a  perpetual 
prisoner,  instead  of  treating  him  with  generosity. 

"  —  TOV  ILL  tV  advantage  of  my  good** — The  old  edi- 
tions read,  "  Or  make  my  mil"  etc.  Theobald's  amend- 
ment clears  the  sense,  and  preserves  the  antithesis. 
Malone  properly  understands  by  "  ill,"  ill  uMage. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  Com^tt  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines"  etc. 

*'  This  parliament  was  held  in  1426,  at  Leicester, 
though  here  represented  to  have  been  held  in  Loudon. 
King  Henry  was  .now  in  the  fifth  vear  of  his  age.  In 
the  first  parliament,  which  was  held  in  London  shortly 
'after  his  &ther'«  death,  his  mother,  Queen  Katharine, 
brought  the  younf;  king  from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis, 
and  sat  on  ute  tnrone  with  the  in&nt  in  her  lap.'* — 
Malons. 

"  —  an  INKHORN  wa/<"— The  epithet  "inkhom"  was 

usually  applied  in  derision  of  pedantry.     Thus,  Chtirch- 

•  yard,  m  his  "  Choice,"  sign.  Eel,  has  this  line : — 

At  ynkhome  termea  smell  of  die  schoole  sometyme ; — 

and  in  the  comedy  *'  The  Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall," 

(1600,)  one  of  the  characters  asks — 

Is  not  tbiB  better  fure  than  re^ke^ 
And  pneoTf  and  such  ink-home  terms  t 

"  —  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird" — i.  e.  The  bishop 
has  received  a  kindly  rebuke.  Some  commentators, 
not  perceiving  that  hath  is  thus  meant,  (as  we  now  say, 
he  hjQs  got  a  rebuke,)  suppose,  without  any  authority  for 
such  a  use,  that  **  kindly  gird"  means  **  a  pang,  a  yearn- 
ing of  kindness,"  manifested  by  the  prelate. 

"  And  in  reoubrdon"— "  Reguerdon"  and  guerdon 
are  the  same;  viz.  reward  or  recompense.     We  have 
■**  guerdon"  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.     "  Beguerdon'd" 
occurs  again  in  this  play. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  and  SOME  soldierst  dressed  like  countrymen"^ 
Tho  old  stage-directibn  is,  "  and  four  soldiers,"  either 
because  the  theatre  was  unable  to  afford  more  for  the 
occasion,  or  that  four  was  a  misprint  for  "  some,"  as 
here  printed. 

"  Now,  Rousw,  m  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the  ground." 
It  is  evideiit  that  in  this  line,  and  in  most  others,  we 
must  read  "  Bouen"  as  one  syllable,  and  it  is  spelt  Roan 
in  the  old  copies. 

"  —  PueelUf  and  her  PRACTiSANT8"-TJohn8on  is  sup- 
ported by  frequent  ancient  usage  in  explaining,  that 
"  practice,"  in*the  language  of  the  time,  was  treachery , 
or  insidious  s/ro/a^em.  ''Practisants"  are,  ^erefore, 
confederates  in  treachery, 

•*  No  way  to  ihatffor  weakness,  which  she  entered" 

That  is,  There  is  no  way  compared  to  that,  or  as  good 
as  that,  by  which  she  entered,  on  account  of  its  weak- 
ness. ... 

'*— <A«  PRIDE  of  France"— Theobald  read  "prize 
of  France ;"  and  Warburton  and  Stevens  explain  "  pride 
ef  Tnmce  "  as  haughty  vower  of  France.  Collier  refers 
the  epithet  to  La  Pucelle,  the  "pride  of  France/'  from 
whom  Talbot  and  his  fiiends  had  **  hardly  escap'd." 

*'*Twasfullofj)AtLsn\  do  you  like  the  taste?" 

''< Darnel'  (says  Gerarde,  in  his  'Herbal')  horteth 
the  eyes  and  maketh  them  dim,  if  it  happen  either  in 
com  for  bread  or  drink.'  La  Pucelle  means  to  intimate, 
that  the  com  ^e  carried  with  her  had  produced  the 
same  effect  on  the  guards  of  Bouen ;  otherwise  they 
would  have  seen  through  her  disguise,  and  defeated  her 
stratagem." — Sinobr. 
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Scene  III. 

"  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France,*^  etc 

"  The  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  firom  tiie 
English  cause  did  not  take  place  till  1434,  and  it  wasii 
that  year  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Heniy  to  wfaid) 
Gloster  alludes,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act  Tbe 
English  chroniclers  are  totally  silent  as  to  any  inflneo^ 
exercised,  or  attempted  to  be  exercised,  by  Joan  of  Arc, 
in  the  separation  of  Burgundy  from  the  interests  of  Eo;- 
laqd.  The  actual  event,  of  course,  took  place  titet 
Joan's  deaUi ;  yet  it  is  most  remarkable  that  tbe  spirited 
dialogue  between  La  Pucelle  and  Burgundy,  in  tub  act 
is  wholly  borne  out  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Maii 
on  the  very  day  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims. 
in  1429,  aadreMed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgimdj, 
in  which  she  uses  arguments  not  at  all  milike  those  of 
this  scene  of  the  play.  Tbe  letter  is  publidbed  by  Ba- 
rante.  (Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne.)  The  ongHal 
is  in  the  archives  of  Lille ;  and  Barante  says  it  was  first 
published  in  1780.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  tfainkhiff  thir 
the  author  of  this  play  had  access  to  srane  Frendi  OTnad- 
cler,  who  gave  the  substance  of  the  letter." — Knight. 

Scene  IV. 

"  •^-  whoso  draws  a  sword,  Uis  present  deaths—The 
reference  is  clearly  to  the  then  well-known  law,  thii 
whoever  drew  a  sword,  within  the  precincts  of  tbe 
palace,  was  punished  with  death.^  Warbartoo  wookl 
read,  **  That  who  so  draws  a  sword  t'  th*  pareweaes  % 
death ;"  but  as  the  king  was  not  present,  he  was  obHgcd 
to  apply  his  alteration  to  the  presence  chamber.  Bin- 
stone  tells  uBt "  By  the  ancient  law»  before  the  Conqoert, 
fighting  in  the  king's  palace,  or  before  the  king's  hugK 
was  punished  with  death ;  and  at  present,  by  me  iti- 
tute  33  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  12,  malicious  striking  in  the 
king's  palace,,  whereby  blood  is  drawn,  is  pumshsUf 
by  perpetual  imprisonment  and  fine,  and  with  die  lo» 
or  tne  offender's  right  hand ;  the  solemn  execution  of 
which  sentence  is  prescribed  in  the  statute  at  length." 
Stowe  gives  an  account  of  Sir  Edmond  Knevet  beinf 
found  guilty  of  this  offence,  with  ihe  ceremoniali  for 
carrying  the  sentence  into  execution.  He  petitioD«i 
the  king  to  take  his  left  hand,  instead  of  his  right;  and 
the  king  pardoned  him  altogether. 

4 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

"  —  at  the  battle  of  Patat"— The  old  copy  has  Pme- 
tiers — an  obvious  typographical  error.  Tne  actioo  of 
which  Shakespeare  is  speaking  happened  (accordine  tu 
HoUingshed)  "  neare  unto  a  village  in  Beausse,  called 
Pataie,"  in  1428 ;  whereas  the  battle  of  Poictiers  xm 
fousht  in  1357.  "  From  this  battell  (of  Patay)  departed 
without  anie  stroke  stricken.  Sir  John  Fastoife,  the 
same  yeere  by  his  valiantnesse  elected  into  the  order 
of  the  garter.  But  for  doubt  of  misdealing  at  this  brant, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  tooke  from  him  the  image  of  St 
Greorge  and  his  garter,"  etc. 

"  Pretend  some  alteration" — The  verb  "  pretend"  i» 
here  used  in  its  etymological  sense  of  hold  out.  hi  tbe 
opening  of  this  scene,  we  have  had  it  employed  in  tbe 
kmdrea  eetiBe  of  intend,  "which  was  its  most  commoD 
signification  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

"  — if  /wist,  he  did" — So  Stevens  reads,  and  in  all 
probability  rightly.  The  folios  have  ''And  if  I  wid  be 
did."  York  means  to  bold  out  a  sort  of  threat,  "  And 
if  I  wist,  or  knew,  that  he  did ;" — but,  as  we  find  from 
what  follows,  he  immediately  corrects  and  restroios  him- 
self, by  "suppressing  his  voice." 

Scene  IL 

"  —  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire,"  etc 

''The  goddess  of  war,  called  Bellona,  bad  three 
handmaids,  ever,  of  necessity,  attending  on  her, — Blood, 
Fire,  and  Famine;  which  tmree  danMeui  be  of  that  ibcve 
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and  itrength  that  every  one  of  them  alone  is  able  and 
safficieot  to  torment  and  afflict  a  proad  prince;— Hind 
they,  all  joined  together,  are  of  puiaaance  to  dettroy  the 
moat  populooi  country  and  moat  richest  region  of  the 
world." — Hall. 

**  —  'oui  thee  tmlAoT*— The  old  copies  print  dewt  for 
"*dae."  Some  commentators  hare  sapposed  that  it 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  bedew;  others,  that  it 
means  "  pay  thee  as  thy  due.^^  But  we  prefer  John- 
son's explanation,  that  "*due"  is  for  endue.  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  many  other  writers,  have  '*  endue  *' 
for  invest. 

"  —  be  then  in  blood"— A  term  of  the  forest.  So  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost: — 

The  deer  was,  m  yoa  know,  in  tan^it,  blood. 

** Not  RASckh-iike*^ — "Rascal"  was  also  a  term  of 
wood-crafty  for  a  lean  deer. 

Scene  HL 

"  —  /am  LOWTED  by  a  traitor  villain'' — " To  loiet 
may  signify  to  depress,  to  lover,  to  dishonour,*'  says 
Johnson ;  but  in  his  Dictionary  he  explains  it  to  over- 
power. Stevens  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it — "to 
Ui  down,  to  be  subdued,  or  oanqtdshed,  or  baffled."  "  To 
be  treated  with  contempt,  like  a  lowt,  or  ooontry  fellow," 
n^s  Malone.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  is 
evidently  loitered,  retarded;  and  the  following  quota- 
tioo,  from  Cotgrave,  will  show  that  this  was  sometimes 
the  sense  of  to  lowt : — "Loricarder,  to  luske,  lowt,  or 
lubber  it;   to  loyter  about  like  a  masterless  man."— 

SiXOER. 

"  AH  'lovo  of  this  vile  traitor' — i.  e.  All  by  means,  or 
bv  reason  of  this  traitor.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not 
clear,  thoush  ingeniously  and  dogmatically  examined 
by  Home  Tooke.    (See  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  vol.  i.) 

ScEIfE   V. 

"  — UHAVoiDED  danger" — "Unavoided"  is  used  in 
tbe  same  way,  in  Richard  IL  :" — 

And  unmvoidtd  is  the  danger  now, — 
meaning  inevitable,  or  not  to  be  avoided. 

"  The  world  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fied,  when  noble  Talbot  stood." 

"For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written  in  rhyme, 
(says  Dr.  Johnson,)  I  cannot  guess.  If  Shakespeare 
baa  not,  in  other  plays,  mingled  his  rhymes  and  olank 
verses  in  the  same  manner,  I  should  suspect  that  this 
<lislogue  had  been  part  of  some  other  poem,  which  was 
never  finished ;  ana  that,  being  loath  to  throw  his  labour 
away,  he  inserted  it  here."  It  was  a  practice  common 
to  all  Shakespeare's  contemporaries. 

I  take  the  reason  to  be,  as  well  for  this  use  of  rhyme 
aa  for  Shakespeare's  here  and  elsewhere,  its  superior 
eflRect  in  mere  declamatory  poetry,  especially  for  the 
declamation  of  military  excitement.  Many  of  the  splen- 
*W  rants  of  Dryden  and  of  N.  Lee  are  examples  of  the 
effect  of  rhyme,  in  swelling  and  excited  declamation. 

Scene  VI. 

*  To  my  dxtermin'd  time  thou  gav'st  new  date." 

'^  Determine"  is  the  old  and  still  used  legal  phrase 
for  any  estate  ending  by  a  fixed  limitation,  as  by  expi- 
ration of  the  period,  or  the  end  of  a  life  on  which  the 
estate  depends.  Here  the  end  of  young  Talbot's  life  is 
>Md  to  be  "determined"  (i.  e.  fixed)  by  the  superiority 
"f  his  foes,  and  that  date  is  prolongea  by  the  father  s 
rescue.    The  phrase  is  used  with  technical  accuracy. 

"  —  LiXE  me  to" — Liken  me  to,  or  compare  me  with. 

ScE5E  VII. 

"  —  death,  smear' d  with  captivity" — i.  e.  Death  made 
owe  repulsive  by  being  associated  with  captivity. 
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Tendkri5o  my  ruin"—"  Ruin"  is  used  in  its  primi- 
tive Latin  sense,  for  fall;  as  elsewhere  in  old  Eiiglish 
poets.  "  Tendering,"  for  watching,  or  aiding  tenderly^ 
IS,  I  believe,  nowhere  else  used. 

"  —  through  the  lither  sky" — i.  e.  "Through  the 
yielding  sky.  Milton's  epithet,  buxom,  as  applied  to 
the  air,  has  much  the  same  meaning ;  for  the  ola  signi6- 
cation  of  buxom  was  obedient.  Chaucer  uses  it  both  in 
the  sense  of  obedient  and  civil." — Collier. 

*''^ raging  wood"— i.  e.  Raging  mad.  "Wood" 
was  the  old  word  for  mad. 

**'^earl  of  Washford"— We  learn,  from  Malone, 
that  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  was  anciently  called  Weys 
ford.  In  Crompton's  "  Mansion  of  Magnanimitie,' 
(15990  it  w  written,  as  here,  "  Washford."  This  long 
list  of  titles  is  from  the  epitaph  formerly  exisYant  on] 
Lord  Talbot's  tomb,  at  Rouen.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the ' 
work  above  cited,  with  one  other,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of 
Worsop,"  which  would  not  easily  fall  into  the  verse. 
It  concludes  as  here,  and  adds,  "  who  died  in  the  batde 
of  Burdeaux,  1453." 

ACT  v.— Scene  II. 

"  Enter  a  Scout" — So  called  in  the  old  copies,  and 
not  a  mere  messenger,  as  he  b  termed  in  modem 
editions. 

ScENfe  ni. 

"  — ye  charming  spells,  cmd  periapts" — "  Periapts," 
or  amulets,  were  worn  about  the  neck,  as  preservatives 
from  disease  or  danger.  Of  these,  the  first  chapter  of 
St  John's  Gospel  was  deemed  the  most  efficacious. 

"  —  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north"—'*  The  monarch 
of  the  North  (nys  Douce^  was  Zimimar,  one  of  the  four 
principal  devils  invoked  oy  witches.  The  others  were 
Amaimon,  king  of  the  East ;  Gorson,  king  of  the  South : 
and  Gonp,  king  of  the  West.  Under  these  devil-kin^s 
were  devil-marquesses,  dukes,  prelates,  knights,  presi- 
dents, and  earls.  They  are  all  enumerated,  from  Wier, 
(De  Prasligiis  Damonum,)  in  Scot's  '  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,'  (book  xv.  chap.  2,  3.") 

"Fell,  BANNiico  hag" — To  "ban"  was  very  com- 
monly used  as  a  synonym  to  curse.  It  is  from  the  Saxon 
(Mbannan. 

"  For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverend  hands : 
I  kiss  these  fingers,"  {^Kissing  her  hand,"]  etc. 

We  follow  Knight's  restoration  of  these  lines,  as  they 

stand  in  the  original.     Other  modem  editors  give  them 

thus : — 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 
And  lav  them  genUy  on  thy  tender  side. 
I  klM  tnese  finger*  for  eteziial  peace,  etc 

Malone  says  that,  by  the  original  reading,  "  Suffolk  is 
made  to  kiss  his  own  fingers — a  symbol  of  peace  of 
which  there  is,  I  believe,  no  example."  Knight  replies, 
"  We  do  not  see  this.     Suffolk  says — 

do  not  fear,  nor  fly ; 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  huids. 

He  then  adds,  kissing  the  lady's  fingers — 

.  I  kiM  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace, 

'  And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side, — 

accompan3ring  the  words  by  a  corresponding  action. 
He  takes  the  lady's  hand,  but,  instead  of  seizing  it  as  the 
hand  of  a  prisoner,  he  replaces  it,  having  kissed  it,  on 
her  tender  side."" 

"  As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam,"  etc. 

"  This  comparison,  made  between  things  which  seem 
sufficiently  unlike,  is  intended  to  express  the  sofbiess 
and  delicacy  of  Lady  Margaret's  beauty,  which  delighted, 
but  did  not  dazzle ;  whicn  was  bright,  but  gave  no  pain 
by  its  lustre." — Johnson. 
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'•  —  tkerf  li  fa  cooi 
moct  probably  a  card  «o  decisive  u  to  cmioI  the  conrBge 
of  the  adveiWT.     Melsphoncally,  wnnelhiiig  to  damp 
or  overwhelm  the  hopea  of  so  eipectaat" — Sinoeb, 

"  —  a  WOODEN  tAiHf" — i,  e.  An  awkward  bmineBa, 
(aaya  Stoveoa:)  an  audertakiiig  not  likely  to  (ucceed. 
Several  inatancea  are  adduced  of  imcli  a  aense,  in  con- 
lemporary  writers.  Thoa  Lyiy,  in  IS93,  apeaka  uf 
"  wooden  lack." 

"  —  UK*  riivisH  (oieflt"— i.  e.  Such  HUy  or  Irtfling 

"MtTi,iiaiMrtU  gracei" — So  the  old  copies :  and  8le- 
vena  eiplaim  "inad"  a«  wi/J,  with  appearance  ofprob- 
abilily.  Moncfc  Maaoo  would  convert  "  mad"  into  and. 
Collier  aayi,  "if  change  be  required.  JVi'iJ ii  much  nesrer 
thelsRenand  the  eenae:  then,  the  pataage  would  nu — 
BeAlak  tbe«  ob  her  TirtuM.  Ibu  ■uimouiik 


Scene  IV. 

"  Dtcrepit  KiaiR',  bate  ignobit  tureiek !"  etc. 
Tbe  word  "miaer"  faaa  no  relation  to  avarice  in  thia 
[laHBge,  but  aimply  meani  a  miieraiit  erralurt,  Thua 
Hollingahed,  apeoking  of  the  death  of  Richard  III.  :— 
"  And  BO  Ifais  mitfr,  St  tbe  aame  very  point,  had  like 
chance  and  fortnae." 


&0 


"  —  Ikat  Ihoa  itilt  bt »  OBiTtcii" — In  Tariona  writm 
of  ibe  time  of  Bbakeapeare,  and  earlier,  "  obaliclr' 
wu  nied  for  o6itinalt;  though  I  believe  alwayt,  ■> 
here,  when  it  ia  meant  to  iodicale  a  rutk.  or  illnentc 


mlKoaeelved !  Joan  ef  Ar 
and  add,  in  a  note,  that  ■ . 
atood  miMconceiveri ;  when  ji 
is,  that  Joan  aaaerta  thai  alie 
and  '  roiaconceived,'  aa  ihe  ia  not  what  aha  baabea 
■uppoaed  to  be." — Colliir. 

"  —  tkal  noterieut  UackianI!" — The  cbaneta  d 
Machiavel  aeemi  to  have  made  ao  deep  an  imprann 
on  the  dramBtic  wiilen,  that  he  ia  many  times  prem' 
turelyipoken  of.  Thai,  in  the  "Valiant  Welitamu.' 
one  of  the  charactera  bida  Candoc  (Canclacu*) — 


.  .  'ed'  ia  to  be  onder- 
a  bet  the  mBoning  dead; 
haa  benelf  been  midakn 


Piincaa  tiiat  would  ufHre,  m 

Scene  V. 

"  ff  you  ii><!t»tv%i  mebft 
re"'  ia  here  aimply  to  jnln. 
inrider  the  paat  fi^liea  olyi 
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ORIGINAL  FORM  OF  THIS  PLAY,   AND   ITS    ENLARGEMENTS — PROFOR* 
TION    OF   THE   GROUNDWORK   PRESERVED   IN  THE   REVISION,  ETC. 


THIS  play,  M  we  now  read  it,  wai  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.    Bat 
it  is  a  continuoos  enlargement  and  improvement  of  an  older  play,  which 
it  follows,  scene  by  scene,  making  no  material  alteration  in  any  charac- 
ter, incident,  or  sentiment,  though  yery  mnch  expanding,  developing,  and 
giving  effect  to  all  of  them.    That  viras  printed  in  1594,  under  this  title : 
"  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  &mous  houses  of  Yoike 
and  Lancaster,  with  the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey :  And  the  ban- 
ishment and  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,  and  the  TragicaU  end  of  the 
proud  Cardinall  of  Winchester,  with  the  notable  Rebellion  of  lacke  Cade : 
And  the  Duke  of  Yorke's  first  claime  unto  the  Crowne.    London:  1594."    It  was  again  published  in  1600 ;  and 
both  these  editions  were  without  any  author's  name.    In  1619  it  was  reprinted,  together  with  the  second  part, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  third  part  of  Hxmrt  VI.  as  this  first  part  of  the  "  Contention'*  does  to  the 
play  now  before  us.    This  republication  has  the  title  of  **  The  whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  &mous  houses, 
Lancaster  and  Yorke,  with  the  tragical  Ends  of  the  Good  Duke  Humphrey,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  King  Henrio 
the  sixt    Divided  into  two  parts,  and  newly  corrected  and  enlarged.     Written  by  William  Shakespeare,  Oeni,** 
This  edition  of  the  older  plays  has  been  reprinted  verbatim,  with  minute  accuracy,  in  Stevens's  reprint  of  the 
original  quartos.    The  present  edition  contains,  in  the  Notes,  such  extracts  firom  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes,  as  may  enable  the  reader,  who  has  not  access  to  the  older  plays  in  fiill,  to  compare  their  spirit  and 
manner  with  the  same  scenes,  as  enlarged  and  elaborated.    Mr.  Collier,  adopting,  as  to  this  part  of  Hxvht  VI., 
Makme's  theory,  (which  he  rejects  as  to  the  first  part,)  says,  **  Shakespeare's  property,  according  to  our  present 
uotions,  was  only  in  the  additions  and  improvements  he  introduced."    To  my  mind,  both  the  old  plays  give  their 
own  evidence  that  they  were  written  by  the  author  of  the  first  part,  who  was  also  no  other  than  the  author  of 
BiCHARD  in. ;  the  same  characters,  cfauun  of  history,  allusions,  etc.,  being  interwoven  throughout    T)iese  two 
old  plays  bear  neariy  the  same  relation  to  their  enlargement,  in  the  Hxitrt  VI.  of  the  folio,  that  the  first  quarto 
of  RoMxo  AND  JuLixT  doos  to  that  which  appeared  in  1599,  "  newly  corrected  and  enlarged,"  and  still  more 
neariy  the  same  relation  which  the  first  editions  of  Hbnrt  V.  and  of  the  Mxrrt  Wivxs  op  Windsor  do  to  the  same 
plays  in  the  folio ;  the  first  editions  being  but  the  mere  sketch  and  groundwork  of  the  later  ones,  but  shovring  the 
characteristics  of  the  same  mind.    The  enlargements  and  alterations  in  this  instance,  just  as  in  those  undisputed 
enlargements,  have  all  the  indications  of  an  author  expanding  and  improving  his  own  first  oonceptious,  and  are 
totally  unlike  those  alterations  which  Shakespeare  made  when,  as  in  Kino  John,  or  the  Tamino  op  thx  Sbriw, 
he  ro-constructed  the  popular  work  of  a  predecessor,  preserving  the  same  characters  and  incidents. 

Malone,  foUowing  out  his  theory  that  Shakespeare,  taking  possession  of  these  two  plays  written  by  Greene  and 
Peele,  converted  them  bodily  to  his  own  use,  and  **  new-versified,  new-modelled,  transposed  many  parts,  and  am- 
plified and  improved  the  whole,"  has  calculated  that  *^  the  total  number  of  lines  in  our  author's  second  and  third 
pvt  of  Kino  Hxnrt  VI.  is  6043 :  of  these,  1771  lines  were  written  by  some  author  who  preceded  Shakespeare; 
'^3  were  formed  by  him  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors ;  and  1800  lines  were  entirely  his  own  com- 
position." These  lines  in  his  edition,  and  in  many  ofiiers  on  his  authority,  are  variously  marked :  those  found  in 
the  old  play  being  printed  in  the  usual  maimer;  those  altered  are  distinguished  with  inverted  commas ;  and  those 
idded  are  marked  with  asterisks.  Now  this  calculation,  with  the  show  of  stars  and  commas,  gives  an  erroneous 
impression  of  the  proportion  of  the  original  plays  preserved  in  the  revision.  In  feet,  of  the  2373  lines  marked  as 
altered,  the  alteration  of  more  than  half  is  so  slight  as  not  to  vary  the  style  or  sentiment  Besides,  the  conception, 
the  character,  the  leading  ideas  as  well  as  incidents,  are  all  in  the  older  plays. 

This  circumstance  is  of  no  small  weight  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  auUiorship.  If  we  assume  this  very  large 
pn>portion  of  these  two  plays  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of  the  revising  Shakespeare,  then  we  have  at  once  an 
explanation  of  that  Shakespearian  character  which,  though  fainter  than  in  his  nobler  histories,  was  yet  so  strong 
as  to  have  carried  conviction  of  the  authorship  to  minds  of  generations  of  readers,  including  critics  as  acute,  as 
<lifferent  in  tastes,  and  as  little  inclined  to  yield  to  authority,  as  Johnson  and  Hazzlit.  But  if,  as  is  actually  the 
oaie,  the  whole  spirited  conception  of  character,  and  the  outline  of  much  of  the  dramatic  effect  and  interest  is  all 
in  the  older  plays ;  if  the  largest  portion  of  the  language  and  dialogue  is  substantially  there ;  if  the  effect  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  are  such  as  none  in  that  day  could  produce  but  Shakespeare,  even  in  his  earliest  and  unpractised 
^orts,  then  we  must  be  constrained  to  ascribe  alike  the  first  timid  outline,  and  the  subsequent  filling  out  of  theee 
imperfect  sketches,  to  the  same  hand — that  hand  which  was  soon  to  contrast  the  feeble  royalty  of  Richard  II. 
^th  ^  gentle  and  sweet  weakness  of  Heniy  VI.,  and  to  reproduce  the  bold  and  bloody  Margaret  in  the  more 
terrific  m^esty  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
We  must  defer  a  fiuther  examination  of  Malone's  theory  until  the  next  part 
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lords,  Ladies,  and  Att^nAants :    retition^rs,   Aliermen.   » 
Beadle,  Shenff,  and  Officers  ;  Ciuzens,  I  renUces.  Filcui 
ers.  Guards.  Soldiers.  Messengers,  kc. 


Sc«Ni— Disp^rsedly  in  vaaous  parts  of  Enoi-avd 


Scire  L— London.     A  Boom  of  StaU  in  At 
Palaet. 

FImtuA  of  trmnpeU :  ihtn  haiUbowi.  Enter,  on 
one  tide.  King  HEnitr,  Duke  of  Gu>eTER,  Sal- 
iSBDai,  Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufoiit  ; 
on  the  olhtT,  Quwn  Makoaret,  led  in  by  StiF- 
roLK;  YoKK.  Somehbet,  BucKinaHAM,  and 
olhcrt,  foUowing. 

Suf.  Ai  by  yooT  hif^  imperial  majeMy 
1  bid  m  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
Ai  procurator  to  your  excellence. 
To  marry  priocess  Margaret  for  jour  grace ; 
So,  iQ  the  &mouB  ancient  ciw,  Toura, 
In  presence  of  the  kinga  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dnkea  of  Orieuu,  Calaber,  Brelaigae,  and 

Alro^oD, 
^^ee  earis,  twelve  barons,  and  tweo^  reverend 

biihops, 
I  hiTe  peritnrn'd  my  teak,  and  waa  eapoua'd : 
And  hati^lr  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 
[n  aigbt  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Delirer  up  my  title  in  the  qaeen 
To  yoor  moet  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 
Of  that  great  abadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave. 
The  fairest  qneen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 
X.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Wdcome,  queen  Mar- 
garet; 
'  oan  express  no  kinder  sign  of  lore. 


Than  this  kind  kisa.— O  Lord !  that  lend*  me  lifi-. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ; 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteoue  fiwe, 
K  world  of  earUily  blesaiogs  to  my  soul, 
If  ^mpnthy  of  kive  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  kingof  England.BDdmy  graciou; 
brd. 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had 
By  day,  by  night,  waking,  and  in  my  dreams. 
Id  courtly  companT,  or  at  my  beads, 
With  you  mine  alderlievest  Bovereign, 
Makes  me  the  boUer  to  salute  my  ling 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  alfoids. 
And  over-joy  of  heart  dolh  minister. 

K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  rsTish,  but  her  {irace  in 
speech. 


Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  ueart's  content- 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
AU.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  hap 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourith. 

Suf  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace. 
Here  are  the  articleB  of  contracted  p«ace, 
Betweenoursovereign,aDd  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  bi^  consent. 

Olo.  [Readi.]  "Imprimis;  It  is  agreed  between 
the  French  king,  Charles,  and  William  do  la  Poole, 
marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry  king  of 
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England, — that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the 
lady  Manaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of 
Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerosalem;  and  crown  her 
queen  of  Ensland  ere  the  thirfieth  of  May  next 

ensuing. Item, — That  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and 

the  county  of  Maine,  shall  be  released  and  de- 
livered to  the  king  her  fitdier** — 

K»  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Glo,  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimm*d  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Win.  Item, — **It  is  further  agreed  between 
them, — that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shaO 
be  released  and  delivered  over  to  the  kine  her  &ther ; 
and  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of  England's  own  pro- 
per cost  and  charges,  without  havinc  any  dowry." 

K.  Hen.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  marquess, 
kneel  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword«— Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  regent 
r  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen  months 
Be  fiill  expir*d. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Oloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  &vour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provkle 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perfbrm*d. 

[ExexMt  King^  Quetn^  and  Suffolk. 

Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief^ 
Your  grief^  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What T  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  toe  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  fiekl, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckineham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm. 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe? 
And  was  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  ? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England !  shameful  is  this  league : 
Fatal  this  marriage ;  cancelling  your  &me. 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown. 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been. 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  dis- 
course? 
This  peroration  with  sucH  circumstance  ? 
For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

CRo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should. 
Suffolk,  die  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast. 
Hath  given  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  vnth  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 
Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all,  U 
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These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy. — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son? 
War.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  reco?eiy ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  agpun. 
My  sword  shoukl  shed  hot  bkxxil,  mine  eyes  no  tetn. 
Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  dki  win  them  both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer: 
And  are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mort  Dieu ! 

York.  For  SuflMk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocite, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  veiy  heirt 
Before  I  would  have  jrielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gokl,  and  dowries,  with  their  wifes: 
And  our  kinff  Henry  gives  away  his  own. 
To  match  with  her  tmit  brings  no  vantages. 

Olo,  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before. 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth. 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
She  should  have  stay'd  in  France,  and  starv'd  io 
France, 

Before 

Car.  My  kird  of  Gbster,  now  yon  grow  too  hot 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Ob.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind 
'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  wiU  out :  proud  prekite,  in  thy  &ce 
I  see  thy  fury.    If  I  longer  stay. 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  fiirawell ;  and  say,  when  1  am  gone, 
I  prophesied,  France  will  be  Vxt  ere  long.    [Exit- 
Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all. 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  bk>od. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown : 
Had  Heniy  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage. 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west. 
There's  reason  he  shouM  be  displeas'd  at  it 
Look  to  it,  lords :  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect 
What  though  the  common  people  &vour  him. 
Calling  him  **  Humphrey  the  good  Duke  of  Gloster:" 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  vnth  loud  voice— 
**  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  !*' 
With — **  God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey!" 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gkiss. 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Buck.  Why  shouM  he,  then,  protect  our  lofa 
reign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself  ? — 
Cousin  of  Somerse^  ioin  you  with  me, 
And  all  toge&er,  ymh  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
We'll  quk^kly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  sett. 
Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  daky; 
I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  lExii' 

Sam.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey*' 
pride. 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal. 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside : 
If  Gk)ster  be  displac'd,  he'll  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector. 
Despite  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  BucKineHAM,  and  SoiiKBsrr 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  foOows  bim. 
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While  tliBMi  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 

B«hoTes  it  III  to  labour  for  the  realm. 

1  nerer  raw  but  Humphrey,  duke  of  OkMter, 

Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  geDlleman. 

Oft  hare  I  Been  the  hnugb^  canlioal, 

More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  a'  the  church, 

Ka  itout,  and  prand.  aa  he  were  lord  of  all. 

Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 

Unlike  the  ruler  of  a 


Warwick,  my  md,  the  comfort  of  mjr  age, 
Thy  deed*,  tliy  plaioDeia,  and  thy  houie-keeplng. 
Have  WOD  the  greatest  fiivDur  of  the  commona, 
Exceptinf;  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey : — 
And,  brother  York,  thy  afta  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  diacipline ; 
Tby  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wen  regent  for  our  suvereigo. 
Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  bonour'd,  of  the  peo- 
ple- 
loin  we  together,  for  the  public  good, 
[n  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  aupprea* 
The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal. 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham'a  ambition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey'a  deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  Land. 

War.   So  God  help  Warwick,  a*  he  loves  the 
land. 
And  common  profit  of  his  conntry. 

York.  And  ao  rayi  York,  for  ha  hath  greatest 

Sal.  Then  let's  make  Laite  aw^,  and  look  unto 


And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last ; 


Main  chance,  ftlher,  you  meant ;  but  1  meant 

Which  1  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  shin. 

[Exeunt  Waxwick,  and  SALisnuBT- 
Yorjb.  Anjouand  Maine  are  girea  to  the  French: 
Paris  it  lost :  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles. 
The  peen  agreed,  and  Henry  was  wel)  pleas'd, 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  &ir  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is't  to  them  I 
'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates   may  make   cheap   pennyworths  of  Iheii 

And  purchase  frieuds,  and  give  to  courtezans, 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 
And  shakes  his  bead,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 
While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away. 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  bis  own: 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  bis  own  lands  are  bargaio'd  for,  and  sold. 
Methinka,  the   realms  of  Euglaiid,  France,   and 

Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Allhea  burn'd 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Aojou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  aa  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  bis  own  ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 
And  make  a  show  oflove  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown. 
For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  bit. 
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Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  the  sceptre  id  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  senre : 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 

Till  Heniy,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 

With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bou^it 

queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fidPn  at  jars : 
Then  ¥nU  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum*d, 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  force  perforce,  Til  make  him  yiek)  die  crown. 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  puU*d  &ir  England  down. 

[ExU. 

Scene  II. — The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 

Glo8ter*s  House, 

Enter  Gloster,  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch,  Why  droops  my  lord,  Uke  over-ripen*d 

com. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres*  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

brows, 
As  frowning  at  the  &?ours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  tb^ne  eyes  fixM  to  the  sullen  earth. 
Grazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
What  seest  thou  there  ?  king  Henry*s  diadem, 
Enchas*d  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  &ce. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand ;  reach  at  the  glonous  gokl. — 
What,  is*t  too  short?  Til  lengthen  it  with  mine ; 
And  having  both  together  heav*d  it  up. 
We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low. 
As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Qlo.  O  Nell!  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy 

lord. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts : 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world. 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 
Duch,  What  dream'd  my  lord  1  tell  me,  and  I'll 

requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
Glo,  Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in 

court, 
Was  broke  in  twain :  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 
But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were    plac'd    the    heads   of   Esmond   duke  of 

Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  ray  dream :  what  it  doth  bode  God  knows. 
Duch,  Tut !  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument, 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove. 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  ray  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 
iVf  ethought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  king?  and  queens  were 

crown'd ; 
Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me. 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 
Olo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright. 
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Presumptuous  dame !  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  protector's  wife,  bdov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command. 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself^ 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Diich,  What,  what,  my  lord!  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dnram  ? 
Next  time,  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself 
And  not  he  check'd. 

Glo,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness*  pies- 
sure,  • 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo,  I  go. — Come,  Nell ;  thou  wilt  nde  with  m? 

Duch,  Yes,  my  good  k>rd,  I'll  foUow  presently. 
[Exeunt  Gloster,  <md  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before. 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  woukl  remove  these  tedk>us  stumbling-Mocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 
Where  are  you  there  ?    Sir  John !  nay,  fear  not, 

man. 
We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Huke. 

Hume,  Jesus  preserve  your  royBl  majesty ! 

Duch.  What  say'st  thou?    majesty!   I  am  b«t 
grace. 

Hume,  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice. 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

Duch,  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  as  yet 
conferred 
With  Margeiy  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch. 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Hume,  This  they  have  promised, — to  show  year 
highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions. 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Duch,  It  is  enough :  I'll  think  upon  Ae  questioos- 
When  from  St.  Albans  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward;  make  merry,  mao 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit  DocHESs. 

Hume,  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  dncb- 
ess'  gold. 
Marry,  and  shall.    But  how  now.  Sir  i^hn  Hame? 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  fiies  from  another  coast.: 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal. 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  SoffoUk* 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain. 
They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspirii^  humour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 
And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
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They  say,  a  crafty  knare  does  need  no  broker ; 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk,  aad  the  cardioal^s  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
To  can  them  both  a  pair  of  crefbr  knayes. 
Wen,  so  it  stands ;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  kst, 
Hume*s  knavery  wiU  be  the  duchess*  wreck, 
And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  &11. 
Sort  how  it  wiU,  I  shall  have  gold  for  aU.      [Exit* 

ScKiiE<  III. — The  Same.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peter,  and  othen,  tcitk  Petitions. 

1  PeL  My  masters,  let's  stand  close :  my  k>rd 
protector  wUl  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then 
we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quiU. 

2  Pet,  Many,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a 
good  man !  Jesu  bless  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk,  and  Queen  Margaret. 

1  Pet.  Here  *a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him.     I'U  be  the  first,  sure. 

2  PeL  Come  back,  fool !  this  is  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow !  would'st  any  thing  with 
me? 

1  Pet.  1  pray  my  lord,  pardon  me :  I  took  ye  for 
my  lord  protector. 

Q.  Mar.  "  To  my  lord  protector !"  are  your 
supplications  to  his  lordship?  Let  me  see  them. 
What  is  thine  ? 

1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
John  CkKxlman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping 
my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from  me. 

Suf,  Thy  wife  too!  that  is  some  wrone  indeed. — 
What's  your's?— What's  here?  [Read$7\  »•  Against 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  of 
Melford." — How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

2  PeL  Alas !  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  township. 

Peter.  [Presenting  his  PetiltUm."]  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Horner,  for  saying,  that  the  duke 
of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of 
York  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

PeL  That  my  master  was?  No,  forsooth:  my 
master  sakl,  tliat  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an 
usurper. 

Suf  Who  is  there  l-^lEnter  Smjanto.l— Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  witii  a  pur- 
ww'iint  presently. — We'll  hear  more  of  your  matter 
*>«fore  the  king.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  Peter. 
Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
^^a  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  Petition. 
^^,  base  cuUions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 
-AU.  Come,  let's  be  gone.     [Exeunt  Petitioners. 
Q>  Mar.  My  k)rd  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 
u  tfaU  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  Enekmd  ? 
« this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 
^t!  Shan  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  surly  Gkwter's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  m  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
i  ten  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
inou  ran»gj;  ^  jy^  j^  honour  of  my  love, 
And  atol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
Jthou^t  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
courage,  eomtship,  and  proportion ; 


But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 

H\»  cham(nons  are  the  prophets  and  aposties ; 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

Are  hrazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 

I  would,  the  college  of  the  cardinals 

Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head : 

That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  fUU  content. 

Q.  mar.  Beskie  the  haughty  protector,  have  we 
Beaufort, 
The  imperious  churchnoan ;  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Suf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  aU, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so 
much. 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife : 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

ladies. 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Strangen  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  oueen : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  she  is. 
She  vaunted  'mon^st  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth'than  all  my  fother's  lands. 
Tin  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her; 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest ;  and,  madam,  list  to  me, 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  foncy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  coraphunt 
Will  make  but  littie  for  his  benefit : 
So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  Somerset  ;  Duke 
and  Duchess  o/'Gloster,  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
BucKiiVGHAM,  Salisburt,  and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 
which ; 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  hi 
France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  tho  place, 
Let  York  be  regent;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  ZXH 
Dispute  not  that  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitk>us  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
Buck.  AU  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  War* 

wick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
Sal.  Peace,  son ! — and  show  some  reason,  Buck- 
ingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferr'd  in  this. 
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Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself  * 
To  give  his  censure.     These  are  no  women's  mat- 
ters. 

Q.  Mar,  If  he  be  okl  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm, 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king  but  thou  ?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  seas, 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rackM ;  the  clergy's 


Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's 
attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck,  Thy  cruelty,  in  execution 
Upon  offenders,  hatiii  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mar,  Thy  sale  of  offices,  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  drops  her  Jan, 
Give  me  my  fan :  what,  minion !  can  you  not  ? 

[Criving  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear, 
{  cry  you  mercy,  madam :  was  it  you  ? 
Dual,  Was*t  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  race. 
K,  Hen,  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet :   'twas  against 

her  will. 
Duch,  Against  her  will !     Good  king,  look  to't 
in  time; 
She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 
Though  in  itm  place  most  master  wear  no  breecnes, 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[Exit  Duchess. 
Buck,  Lord  Cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 
She's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  can  need  no  spurs. 
She'll  gallop  &r  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections. 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law; 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul. 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country. 
But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand. — 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  raeetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Suf,  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force. 
That  York  is  roost  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York,  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the!  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture. 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 
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War,  That  can  I  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fiict 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Suf,  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 
War,  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hoU  mv 
peace? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Hor5£I 

and  Peter. 

Suf,  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treasoo  : 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 
York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  ti^iitor! 

K,  Hen,  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk  1  teD  ma. 
what  are  these  ? 

Suf,  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  tiie  man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 
His  words  were  these : — that  Richard,  duke  of 

York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown. 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K,  Hen,  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  1 

Hor,  An't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  nerer 
said  nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  am  folsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet,  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords, — [Holding 
up  his  hands.] — ^he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 
garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  Uad  of 
X  ork's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 
I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech.— 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty. 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas !  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice;  and  when 
I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  be  did 
vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  wi&  me.  I 
have  good  witness  of  this:  therefore,  I  beseech 
your  majesty,  do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for 
a  villain's  accusation. 

K,  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  hw  1 

Glo,  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place. 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Hor,  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet,  Alas!  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight:  for  God'i 
sake,  pity  my  case!  tlie  spite  of  man  prevailetb 
against  me.  O,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me!  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow.  O  Lord,  my 
heart! 

Glo,  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hanged. 

K,  Hen,  Away  with  Aem  to  prison ;  and  the 
day 
Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month.— 
Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away. 

[Exeunt* 

Scene  IV.— The  Same.     The  Duke  of  Glostee's 

Garden, 

Entej  Maroert  Jourdain,  Hume.  SouTHWEttt 

and  BOLINOBROKE. 

Hume,  Come,  my  masters :  the  duchess,  I  ^ 
you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

Baling,  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  ^ 
vided.  Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hetr  oar 
exorcisms  ? 

Hume,  Ay ;  what  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  ooursg^ 
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Boling.  I  bun  heard  hsr  reported  to  be  a  womaD 
(  an  invincible  Bpiril;;  but  it  shnll  be  convenieot, 
oaalor  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we 
e  bu^  below;  and  ao,  I  pray  you,  to  in  Ood'i 
ame,  and  leave  us.^[£j-ifHuHE. ]— Mother  Jour- 
ain,  b«  yon  prostrate,  and  grovel  on  the  earth : — 
ohn  Soiithwdl,  read  yon,  end  let  us  to  our  work. 
EttUr  Dvcktu  above. 

Duch.  Well  laid,  my  masten,  and  welcome  all. 
'o  thit  geeri  the  moaer  the  better. 

Baling.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizardsknowtheir 


Deep  night,  dark  nixht,  the  silent  of  the  night. 
The  time  d*  n'^t  when  Troy  was  set  on  fira ; 
The  time  when  acreech-owls  cry,  and  ban-doe» 

howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  grave*, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not:  whom  we  raise. 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

{Hrrt  Ihtty  perfbrm  the  ctremonUt  bthnging,  and 

make  ihe  arcU ;   BouitsnaoKE,   or   Sodtm- 

WELL,   Tcadt,   Cenjnro  to,   ^.     It   Aunderi 

and  tightau  lerribly ,-  then  ike  Spirit  ruelh. 

Spir.  Adsnm.' 


M.  Jour  J.     Asmath ! 
&3  thb  eternal  God,  whole  name  and  power 
ThoD  tremblest  at,  answer  ihst  1  shHll  ask ; 
For  till  thou  speak  thoo  ahah  not  pass  from  hence. 

Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt. — That  I  hsd  said  and 

Boting.  First,  (rf  the  king:   what  shall  of  him 

become? 
Spir.    The   duke  yet  Uvea,   that   Henry   shall 

depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[At  the  Spirit  ipeak$,  Southwell  writet 
Iheannoer. 
BoUng.  What  &tes  await  the  doka  of  Soflblk  ! 
rSpJr.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Sotiag.  Wbstshallbe&lltbedDkeofSomerset? 


Spir,  Let  him  ahnn  catties: 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 
Baling,  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning 
lake; 
False  fiend,  avoid.' 

[Thrnider  ajtd  Lightaing,     Sptrit  dticends. 
Enter  York,  arid  1 


Beldame,  I  think,  we  vralch'd  yi 

What  I  madam,  are  you  there  i  the  king  ai 


d  you  at  an  inch. — 
-e  I  the  king  and  ci 
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Are  deeply  indebted  for  thii  pece  of  pain*: 

M7  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

Sm  jrou  well  euerdon'd'fbr  then  good  deserta. 

Diidi.  Not  half  lo  bad  Hsthine  to  Engtwd'B  king, 
lojuriotn  duke,  that  tbreat'st  where  is  ao  cauae. 
Buek.  True,  madain,  DODs  at  all.     WhatcallyoQ 
this  1  [S/uTonng  her  ihe  papert. 

Away  with  Iheni .'  let  lliein  be  clapp'd  up  close, 
Aitd  kept  asiuider. — Yoa,  madam,  ahall  with  na; 
Stafford,  take  her  to  thee.— 

[Exit  DuAeufnm  ehoce. 
We'll  aae  Tonr  trinket*  here  all  fottb-iioiniDg; 
All.— Away ! 

\Examl  Guardt,  vtilh  Sodtswell,  BoLine- 
BROKE,  See. 
York.  Lord  Buckiugham,  methioks,  yon  watch'd 
her  well : 
A  pretty  plot,  well  choaea  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  praj,  my  lord,  let'*  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  hare  we  here  ?  [Rtad*. 

"  The  doke  yet  Urea,  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  ODtlive,  aod  die  a  Tioleut  death." 
Why,  this  i*  just 

Jio  U,  .Madda,  Eonutnot  vincere  po§$e. 
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Welt,  to  the  rest: 

'•  TeU  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  dnke  of  Suffolk!- 

By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end." — 

"  AVbat  shall  betide  the  dnke  of  Somerset! — 

Let  him  shun  caatles; 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plain*. 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

Come,  come,  my  lords  ; 

These  oracle*  are  hardly  attain'd, 

And  hardly  nuderslood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward*  Saint  AlbsMi 

With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 

Thitber  go  these  news,  as  &*t  a*  bor*e  csa  cuq 


leave,  m;  bd 
of  York, 
To  be  the  poet  io  hope  of  lus  reward. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — Wb' 
within  there,  bo .' 

Enter  a  Seroanl. 
Invite  my  k>rdB  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 
To  sap  with  me  to-mom  weight. — Away.  [Ete* 


I 


i^CTll 


ScEHE  I. — Saint  Albvu. 

fiKer  King  Heart,  Queen  Hamaret,  < 
TIB,  Orrdinal,  atid  Surrouc,  miih  Folc 
koBaaig. 

Q.  Mar.  Beli«Ta  me,  lord*,  for  Oyiag  ■ 

[  NW  DM  better  sport  theae  mvod  yean'  cli 

Yst,  by  your  IsBTfl,  tbe  wiod  wis  very  liigl 

kui,  teR  M  one,  old  Joan  had  Dot  gooe  out. 

K.  Hen.  But  what  r  poiot,  mj  kird,  yonr  f 

hod  wliat  N  pitch  she  flew  Rbore  die  rest. 
To  see  bow  Ood  ir  r11  his  crsatnres  worlis  I 
Yet,  nun  uid  birds,  are  foia  of  climbing  hi; 

Sy.  No  merrel.  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  ao  well 
Tbaj  know  their  master  loTes  to  be  aloft, 
Aod  bears  his  thongbts  alxtve  bis  blcoo's  pii 

Qlo.  My  lord,  'tii  but  a  base  ignoble  mio 
Thit  maaatB  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  aoai 

Car.  I  thought  aa  much :   he'd  be  abare  toe 

Gh.  Ay,  my  lord  CRrdinal ;  how  think  you  by 
thul 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ! 

K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  STerlaiting  joy ! 

Q^.  Thy  he*Teii  is  on  earth;  tbine  eye«  iRd 
thoaghts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ! 
PeniiciDus  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  sniooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  comnwnweal .' 

Qlo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  pries thood  grown 
peremptory  1 
Tantme  cninuf  ealetlibtu  irf  ? 
^Drchmen  so  hot  ]  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
with  such  holinoH  can  you  do  it. 

Suf.  No  malice,  sir :  no  more  than  well  becomes 
^  f!Ood  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Olo.  Ai  wbo,  my  lord  T 

f«/-  Why,  ■•  ^u,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  Tour  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Ola-  Why,  SnSblk,   England  know*  tbine  in- 

(t-  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Glester. 
^*j  Hen.  I  prVthee,  peace, 

^ood  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peer*, 
*«r  Ue*ed  sre  tiw  pitRcemakem  on  awtb. 


Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  tho  peac*  i  mak« 
Against  this  proud  protector  with  my  sword. 

QU).  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  would  'twere  come  to 

that !  [Atide  lo  Ihe  GtrdiiuU. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st. '  [AmU. 

Gia.    Make   up   no   fiictious   number*   tor  the 

Id  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.       [Atidt. 
Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep:  an  if  thou 

This  evening  on  the  east  side  oftbo  grovsi.  [Atidt. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  brds! 

Car.  Believe  mn,  cousin  Gloater, 

Had  not. your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly. 
We  bad  bad  more  sport.— Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  iwoid.  {Aride  to  Ulostrr. 

Gh.  True,  uncle. 

Car,  Are  you  advis'd  ? — tbe  east  side  of  the  gfvn. 

Qlo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  fAiide. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uocle  GkMer! 

Gto.   Talking   of  hawking ;   Dothii^  else,  my 
lord.— 
Now.  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown 
For  this,  or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Aride. 

Car.  Mtdice  Uipmm  .■ 
Protectoe,  see  to't  well,  protect  yonnolC     {AtUt. 
1ft 
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K.  Hen.  The  windt  grow  bigb;  so  do  you 
stomacba,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmooy  ? 
I  prey,  my  brds,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  one,  crying,  '•  A  miracle .'" 
Glo.  What  means  this  Dot»eT 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim? 
One.  A  miracle!  a  miracle.' 
Suf.  Come  to  the  kin^  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 


K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  tbBt  to  beEera^ 
Gives  Ugbt  io  darkness,  comfint  in  deapodr! 
Enler  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans,  and  hie  BriAm : 

and  SiHPCox,  borne  behoceit  ttno  pertong  ta  4 

chair;  hU  Wife,  and  a  great  myi^udefoUmauf. 

Car.  Here  cume  the  lownsmeD  on  processiao, 


To 


..  Hen.   Great  is  his  comfort  in   this  eaitUj 


One.  Faraooth,  a  blind  t 


1  at  Saint  Albans' 


Atthooi^  by  his  sight  bb  sin  be  multiplied. 
Olo.  Stand  by,  my  masters;  bring  bim  a 
king: 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 


K.  Hen,  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  eircum- 

Tbat  we  for  thee  may  gkirify  the  Lord. 
WhatI  ha«tthoubeeakingblind,aodnowrestor'd? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  ant  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Gio.  Hadst  Ihou  been  his  mother,  than  could'st 

have  better  told. 
K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born? 
Simp.  At  Berwick,  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
K,  Ken.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been 
.  great  (o  thee ! 
Let  never  day  nor  Disht  unhaJlow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done, 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here 
by  chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  7 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  beuig  call'd 
K  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep, 
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By  good  Ssiot  Alban;  whosaid, — ' 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  helptb — 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  sod  many  time  ss" 
oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What!  art  thou  lame  I 

Ay,  God  AJmi^ty  help  W. 

A  fell  off  of  stw- 
'  W^e.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Olo.  How.  long  haat  thou  been  ^il^' 

Simp.  O  !  bom  so,  master. 
Qh.  What !  and  would'st  climit  s  B**' 

Simp.  But  that  inall  my  life,  nhenlwsasyiMl^ 
Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  '^ 

Olo.  'Masa.thoulov'dstpIumswell.thatwHil^' 

venture  so. 
Simp.  Ales,  good  master,  my  wife  desir'ii  «■* 
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L«et  m^  8O0  thine  eyes : — wink  now ; — ^now  open 

them. — 
io  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp,  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God, 
and  Saint  Alban. 

CHo^  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?    What  cokNir  b  this 
cloaJi  of  I 

Simp*  Redf  roaster;  red  as  blood. 

Glo,  Why,  that's  well  said.    What  colour  is  my 
gown  of? 

Simp.  Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Hen,  Why  then,  thou  know*st  what  colour 
jet  b  of? 

Suf,  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Cw.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns;  before  this  day  a 
.   many. 

Wife.  ffeveTf  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Olo.  Tell  me',  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Simp.  Alas !  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  Us  name  ? 

Sin^.  I  know  not. 

GIo.Not}m1 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

€No4  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 
nsster. 

Olo.  Then,  Saunder*  sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave 
in.C^hristendom.  If  thou  hadst  been  him  blind, 
tfaoamight'st  as  well  have  known  all  our  names,  as 
thus  to  oanra  the  several  colours  we  do  wear.  Sight 
may  distinguish  of  coloun;  but  suddenly  to  nom- 
inate them  all,  it  is  impossible.— My  lords.  Saint 
Alban  hei^  hath  done  a  miracle ;  and  would  ye  not 
dilnk  that  cunning  to  be  great,  that  could  restore 
tfaia  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Sin^»  O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

Oto*  My  masters  of  Sakit  Albans,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

May.  xes,  my  lord,  if  it  pl^ise  your  grace. 
.   CHa.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

tExit  ah  Attendant. 
lither  by  and  by. — 
[A  stool  brought  out.] — Now^  sirrah,  if  you  mean 
to  save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this 
stool,  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas!  master,  I  am  not  able-  to  stand 
alone: 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enlcr  Attendant,  and  a  Beadle  with  a  tohip. 

OI04  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same 
stool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah ;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas !  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not 
able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  kit  him  once^  he  leaps 
over  the  stools  and  runs  away ;  and  the 
• '  People  follow  and  cry,  ••  A  miracle  /" 
AT.  Hem  O  GUid !  seest  thou  this,  and  bearest  so 

long? 
Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  th6  villain  run. 
Olo.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  aviray. 
Wife.  Alas !  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Gh.  Let  them  be  whipp'd  through  every  market 
town. 
Til!  they  come  to  Berwick,  from  whence  they 
came.     [Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  Sfc. 
Oat.  Duke  Humi^ntey  has  done  a  miracle  tOH[lay. 
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Suf.  True;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  flv  away. 
GIo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
You  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  BncKi!fOHAM. 

K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Bucking- 
ham? 

Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfokl. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdlj^  bent. 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout. 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  coiyurers  9 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fiict; 
Raising  up.  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground. 
Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council. 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

Ckir.  And  so,  my  kird.  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  kidy  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge; 
'Tis  fike,  my  lord,  you  wiH  not  keep  your  hour. 

Glo.>  Ambitwus  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 
heart.  .  ^ 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers ; 
And,  vah(|uif^'d  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee; 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

K,  Hen.  O  God!   what   mischiefr  work   the 
wicked  ones ; 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby. 

Q.  Mar.  Oloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest; 
And  look  thyself  be  fiiultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myseH^  to  heaven  I  do  appeal. 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal ; 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands. 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard ; 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her,  my  bed,  and  company. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law,  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  vvill  repose  us 
here: 
To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
To  look  into  this  business  thokt>ugh]y. 
And  call  these  foul  ofifenders  to  their  answers ; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevails.  [Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — London.      Tlie  Duke  of  Yokk^s 

Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisburt,  and  Warwick. 

Yorki  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave. 
In  this  ddse  walk,  to-  satisfy  myself. 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 
Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim  be 
good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus  r-^ 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of 

Wales ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield;  and  thethuxl, 
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Lionel,  dake  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom, 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
The  fifth  was  Edniond  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 

Gloster; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  hb  fiither. 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son ; 
Who,  after  Edward  the  third*s  death,  reign'd  as  king, 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown*d  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
Seized  on  we  realm ;  deposM  the  rightful  king ; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 

came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret;  where,  as  all  you  know. 
Harmless  Richard  was  murderM  traitorously. 

War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth : 
Thus  eot  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 
by  right ; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfiekldied  without  an  heir. 

York.  The  thurd  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  from 
whose  line 
I  claim  the  crown,  had  issue— Philippe,  a  daughter. 
Who  married  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  .of  March : 
Edmondhad  issue-rRoger,  earl  of  March : , 
Roger  had  issue— Edmond,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sat.  This  Edmond,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  &e  crown ; 
And  but  for  Owen  Glendower  had  been  king. 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died. 
But  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  ekiest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  vras 
To  Edmond  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  son, 

son. 
By  her  I  ckum  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 
To  Roger,  earl  of  March ;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence : 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain  than 
this? 
Heniy  doth  claim  the  crown  fit>m  John  of  Gaunt, 
The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  sons,  &ir  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together ; 
And,  in  thb  private  plot,  be  we  the  first, 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 
kiofl ! 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords !     But  I  am  not  your 
king. 
Till  I  be  crown*d,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  tiiese  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Sufifolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
Till  they  ^ve  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey. 
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'Tis  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off:  weluiawjmauad 

at  full. 
War.  My  heart  assures  rae,  that  the  earl  of  Wir- 
wick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  kmg. 
York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myiteiC 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[ExemU. 

Scene  IH. — The  Same.    A  HaU  of  JuM&ot. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Qiiea 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  ad 
Salisbury  ;  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Mak- 

GERT  JOURDAIN,   SoUTHWELL,   HuM£f  OndBo- 
LINOBROKE,   UndcT  gUOxd. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  CobbtiBr 
Gk)8ter*s  wife. 
In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great : 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  aina 
Such  as  by  God's' book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[!7b  JouRDAur,  4^ 
From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  executioD : 
The  witch  in  Smithfiekl  shall  be  bnm'd  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gaUows.— 
You,  madam,  for.  you  are  more  nobly  Xxxn^ 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment. 
With  sir  John  Stanley  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Duch.  Welcome  is  banishment;  welcome  wen 
my  death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hatfa  jodg)^ 
thee: 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Pristmerh 
guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey !  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground.— 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  woukl  solace,  and  mine,  agis  wouU  ease. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  GkMter.   ^ 
thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey;  no  less  belov'd. 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  yean 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 
God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm. 
Give  up  your  stafiT,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

GU).  My  staff?— here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  swi 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign. 
As  e'er  thy  father  Heniy  made  it  mine : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  1  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gonei 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne.     \^' 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  MiT* 
ret  queen ; 
And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scaroe  bims^l^ 
That  bears  so  shrew'd  a  maim :  two  pulls  at  oDoei-^ 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stafl<)« 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 
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Siif.  That  droops  Itua  lo^  pine,  and  hangs  his 

'nma  Eleaoor'a  pride  diet  ia  her  yanngest  dnya. 

Vbrle.  Lordi,lethimgo. — PleateityoiirDujeatj, 
Thii  is  the  diy  appDiated  for  the  combat ; 
Aad  readf  are  the  appeUant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  tight. 

Q.  Mar.    Ay,   good  my   lord ;   for  purpoaely, 
there  rore. 
Left  t  tfae  court  to  saa  this  quarrel  tried. 
K.  Hen.   O'  Ood'a  name,  see  the  lists  aad  aU 
things  Gt : 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right  \ 

Yvrk.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bestead, 
Ur  more  afraid  to  light,  thao  is  the  appellant. 
The  serrant  of  this  annourer,  my  lords. 
Ktder,  on  one  tide,  Hoanea,  and  hia  Ncighbovrs, 
drinking  to  Aim  la  raucK  that  he  u  drunk ;  and 
lie  enters  bearing  hit  ilaff  uiith  a  land-bag  fast- 
tatd  to  it ;    a  drum  before  him :  at  the  other  side, 
Peter,  leilh  a  drum  and  a  limitar  *taff;  accom- 
panied by  Preniicet  drinking  to  him. 
1  Neigk.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  1  drink  to  you 
in  a  cnp  of  Back.     And  fear  Dot,  ueiglibour,  you 
ihall  do  well  enough. 

3  Neigh.  Aad  here,  aeigfabanr,  here's  a  cup  of 
cbameco. 

3  Ifdgk.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
Dsii^hbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hot.  Letit  come,  i'  &ith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all: 
nod  a  fig  lor  Peter! 
1  Frtn.  Here,  Peter,  1  drink  to  thee ;  aad  be 

3  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mas- 
IST!  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

PeUr.  I  thank  ^u  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I 
pray  you,  for,  I  tfaiak,  I  have  taken  my  last  dran^t 


in  this  world. — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee 
my  apron;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  liave  my  ham- 
men — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I 
have. — O  Lord,  bless  me!  I  pray  God,  mr  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt 
so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  yonr  drinking,  aad  bll  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  oameT 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Petar !  what  more  T 

PeUr.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump  I  then  see  thon  tfanmp  thy  master 
well.  , 

Hot,  hfasters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  iostigatiao,  to  prove  him  a  knave, 
and  myself  en  honest  man :  and  touching  the  doke 
of  York,  I  wilt  lake  my  death,  I  never  meant  him 
any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen :  and  therofbre, 
Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downri^t  blow. 

Yorit.  Despatch:  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to 

Sound,  rrampetx,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 
'  ■■     im.      They   "   ' 
down  his  Ji 

Hot.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  1  confess,  I  confeaa 
treason.  [Dtet. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon. — Pelbw,  thank 
God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  maatar'a  way. 

Peter.  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies 
ia  this  presence?    O  Peter!  thou  hast  prevailed  in 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  onr 
Mght; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  bis  guilt: 
And  Clod  injustice  hath  reveai'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  mnider'd  wroo^ 

fully.— 
Come,  fellow ;  folbw  us  fi>r  thy  reward.   [ExewU. 
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Sck:4E  IV.— The  Suae.    A  StreeL 

BnUr  Glostei,  aad  StrvanU,  in  mourning'  doakt. 

Ola.  Thns,  MmetiiDM  faatb  itae  bri^iteat  daj  ■ 

And  aAer  ■nninier  evennore  micceeds 
Barren  winter,  wkb  hia  wratbiiil  nippiag  cold: 
So,  carea  and  joyg  abound,  as  aeasoas  fleet. — 
Sin,  what's  o'clock  1 

Sen.  Ten,  my  lord, 

QU>.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appmnted  me 
Tft  watch  the  comuig  of  n^y  punUh'd  duchess : 
Uneatb  may  she  endure  the  flinty  atreeli, 
To  tread  them  with  ber  tender-feeiing  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  tby  noble  mind  abiDot. 
The  abject  people,  gaung  oo  thy  bee 


With  enTHma  looks,  ka^UDg  at  thy  shaiiM, 
That  ent  did  follow  tby  proud  chuiot  wheeb, 
Whea  tbod    didit  ride  in  triumph  thnmgfa  tkt 

But,  mA;  !  I  thiok,  she  comm ;  and  I'll  prejian 
My  tear^tain'd  eyee  to  see  hw  nuMriea. 
EiUer  tiie  Dudiai  of  Gloster,  ta  a  trUlf  ikif. 

uith  verta  vrilUn  upon  her  bade,  her  fttt  hmi. 

and  a  taper  {mming  in  her  hand ;   Sir  iciv> 

Stahlet,  a  Sheriff,  and  Qffieert. 

Sere.  So  pleaae  yoor  grace,  we'll  take  her  frn 
the  sherifT. 

Glo.  NoTBtirDOt,  foryoor  lires:  let  her  pas  tj. 

Duck.   Come  yoo,  my  lord,  to  aae   my  ifM 
■iHuneT 


Now  thou   dost  penance   too.     Look,   how  they 

gaze: 
See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  oeada,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee. 
Ah,  Uloater,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 
Attd  in  thy  closet  pent  up  rue  my  shame, 
And  ban  Ihine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Oh.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell :  forget  this  grief. 

DwA.  Ah,  Gloster!  teach  me  to  forget  myself  j 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  ahame,  with  papers  on  my  back, 
And  fbllow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groana. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  eat  my  tender  feeti 
And  when  I  start  the  envious  people  langb. 
And  bid  me  be  sdviaed  how  I  tread. 
Afa,  Humphrey !  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 
Trow'at  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  workl. 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 
No;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day ; 
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To  think  npon  my  pomp,  ahall  be  my  bell- 
Sometime  I'll  say  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wifh 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land ; 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  auch  a  prince  he  wsl, 
As  he  alood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchesi. 
Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-stock. 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  tnou  mild,  and  binsh  not  at  my  ahams: 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will; 
For  SufTolk,— he  that  can  do  bU  in  all 
With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  na  ill,-; 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  J'^^ 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wingi; 
And.  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they'll  tangls  d)M< 
But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'a, 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  ties. 

Olo.  Ah,  Nell!  forbear;  thou  aimest  aU •«?' 
I  must  olTeod  before  I  be  attainted ; 
And  had  (  twen^  times  so  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  poV*'' 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  acatbe, 
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So  loDg  u  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelesi. 
Would'tt  )mv«  me  reicue  thee  from  thia  reproach  T 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  awafi 
But  t  Id  duoger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell ; 
I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  : 
The«e  few  dayi'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 
EtiUt  a  Herald. 
Her.   I  summon   your   grace  to  his  mnjes^'a 
pariiament,  holden  at  Bury  the  Gnt  of  this  nest 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne*er  asli'd  herein  before? 
This  is  dose  dealiog.— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  HtTold. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave  :^and,  master  sheriff, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  com  mission. 

iS^.  An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commii- 

Aod  nr  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Man. 

Qla.  Most  yoa,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  heret 

Slan.  So  am  1  given  in  charge,  niay't  please 
your  grace. 

Qio.  Entreat  faer  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
Yoa  nse  her  well. 

Ttie  world  may  langh  again;  and  I  may  live 
To  do  yon  kindneM.  if  you  do  it  her : 
KbA  m,  ur  John,  brewell. 

Dueh.   What!   gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  not 


Glo.  Witness  my  tean,  I  cannot  slay  to  speak. 
\Exai«t  OLoaTEB,  and  SmanU. 

Jhidi.  Art  thou  gone  too  I    AU  comfort  go  with 
thee. 
For  none  abides  with  me  :  my  joy  i»— death  ; 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'jthee,  go,  and  take  me  hence; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  bvonr. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man ; 
There  to  be  lu'd  according  to  your  state. 

Dufh.  That'sbadenougb,(orIambQt  reproach: 


lady: 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  Dsed. 

Ihidt.  Sheritr,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fan. 
Although  ihou  hast  been  condnct  of  my  shame ! 

Sher.  It  is  my  office :  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

Dock.  Ay,ay,tkrewell:  thy  office  is  discharg'd. — 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  J 

Stan.  Madam,  yoDr  penance  doDe,  throw  off  thia 

And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  onr  jonmey. 
Dueh.  My  shame  will  not  be  ahifud  with  my 


AgT  III 


Scire  l.—Tht  Abbey  at  Bury. 
A  Senntl.    Enitr  to  At  Parliamenl,  King  HEnni, 

Queen  Mawabet,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Sur- 

FOLK,  Yore,  Buckimoham,  and  oiker*. 

K.  Hen.  I  masa.m^Iordof  G4iMter  is  Dot^ome: 
'Tia  not  bb  wont  to  be  the  hiodmost  man, 
Whate'er  occaaion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  T  or  will  you  not  ob- 

The  strangeness  of  his  slter'd  connienancet 

With  what  a  majeatf  be  bears  himself; 

How  iDsoletit  of  late  fae  is  become, 

How  proud,  how  peremptoiy,  aad  unlike  himself? 

We  fanow  the  lime  since  be  was  mild  and  aflable; 

And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  fiir-offlook. 

Immediately  be  waa  upon  fais  knee. 

That  all  the  conrt  admir'd  him  for  aabmisaion ; 

But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 

WheD  every  one  will  pve  the  time  of  day. 

He  knits  bis  brow,  and  shows  an  angty  eye. 

And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 

Disdainliig  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  tfaey  grin, 

But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  ; 

And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 

First,  note,  that  he  is  near  vou  in  descent. 

And  should  you  &1I,  he  a  the  next  will  mount. 

Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy. 

Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  besrs. 

And  bis  adVantage  following  your  decease. 

That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person. 

Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 

By  flattery  hath  he  woo  the  commoiu'  hearts, 

And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 

'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  tbey  all  will  follow  him. 

Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 

Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  ^rden, 

And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  hnsbnndry. 

The  reTereot  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 

Made  me  collect  these  dangere  in  the  duke. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 

Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 

I  will  subscribe  and  s^,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

My  lord  of  Su (folk, —Buckingham,  and  York,— 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can. 

Or  else  conclude  my  words  elfactual. 


Suf.  Well  hsdi  your  highnan  lem  int«  tm 

And  bad  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 

I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  taio. 

The  duchess  by  bis  suboi^tion. 

Upon  my  life,  Etegan  her  denlnb  pnctioBs: 

Or  if  ho  were  not  pri»y  to  those  faults, 

Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent. 

As  next  the  king  he  was  successire  heir. 

And  such  high  vaunts  of  bis  nobility. 

Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 

By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereiga's  &B. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 

And  in  bis  simple  show  he  herboura  treason. 

The  fox   barks    not   when    he   wouM    sletl  tif 

iDmb: 
No,  IM,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  biw. 
Devise  stranee  deaths  for  small  offences  done! 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorahip. 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldieia'  pay  in  Fiance,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  liie  towns  each  day  revolt«t< 

Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  Cinlts  in- 

Which  time  will  bring  to  li^t  in   smooth  diA« 
Humphrey. 
K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  the  care  pa  b*** 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  fiioli 
Is   wonhy   praise ;    but  shall   I   speak   my  ma- 

Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  miki,  and  too  well  given, 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  dowo&lL 

Q.  Mar.  Ah !  what's  more  dangerous  tban  llli> 
fond  affiance  ? 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  bomwl 
For  he's  disposed  as  the  batefiil  raven. 
Is  be  a  hrob  ?  bis  skin  is  sorely  lent  him, 
For  he's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceitT 
Take  heed,  my  tord  ;  the  welfera  of  ua  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudfiil  im& 
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JSSnter  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  auto  mv  ^^racioiis  sovereigo ! 
K.  Hen*  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.    WhiaDews 

from  France? 
Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterhr  bereft  you :  all  is  lost. 

K.  lien.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset;  bat  God's 

will  be  done. 
York.  Cold  news  for  me; — [Aside.]-r-(oT  I  bad 
hope  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  Endand. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  me  bud. 
And  caterpiilars  eat  my  leaves  away ; 
Bat  I  wiU  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  ror  a  glorioilS  grave. 

Enter  Glostee. 

CHo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king! 
PardoD,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stayM  so  loi^;. 
Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  thAt  tboa  art  come  too 
soon. 
Unless  thou  wert  more  byal  dian  thou  art 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

€Ho*  Well,  SofiMlC  yet  thou  shalt  not  sea  me 
blush. 
Nor  change  my  connteoanoe  for  this  arrest: 
A  heart  uDspotled  is  not  easily  daooted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  Irofn  mud. 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 
York.   *Tis  thought,  my  lord,  t^  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  staged  the  sokKers*  pay ; 
^j  means  whereof  his  highness  hajth  lost  France. 
Qlo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?     What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 
I  never  robb*d  the  sokiiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  buive  watch'd  the  night. 
Ay,  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  England ! 
That  doit  that  e*er  I  wrestednrom  the  king. 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day! 
No:  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store. 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons> 
Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  ask*d  for  restitution. 
Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 
G^«  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  ofi 
That  Eoiriand  was  defiunM  by  tyranny. 

GIo,  Why,  »tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I  was 
Du>    Pi'ot^ctor, 

*;ny  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  bwly  words  were  ransom  for  their  &ult  2 
JJnloss  it  were  a  bkiody  murderer, 
^  fool  fekmious  thief  tha^  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 
i  never  gave  them  condign  punishment. 
Al^*^*  "Hieedi  that  bkjody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
^°J*«  the  lek)n,  or  what  trespass  else. 
^H/*  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly 
answered ; 
"^mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 

^uereof  yon  cannot  nnailv  ntirirA  vnnmiilf. 


yon  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 


AnS  wl^^  ^^^  '"^  ^**  highness'  name ; 
™*  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 

JT^*  «ntil  your  further  time  of  trial. 

^«  Hen.  My  brd  of  Gk)ster,  'tis  my  special  hope, 


That  you  will  clear  yourself  firom  all  suspense : 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Olo.  Ah,  gracious  k>rd !  these  days  are  dangerous : 
Virtue  \b  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
I  know,  their  oompbt  is  to  have  my  life ; 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
Bur  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  then*  play. 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice, 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  plnck'd  back. 
By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life. — 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head^ 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  hege  to  be  mine  enemy.— ^ 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together : 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles. 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shaU  not  want  fiilse  witness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected, — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knira,  and  traitors'  rage. 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at. 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'Twill  make  them  cool  in  seal  unto  your  grace* 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady,  here. 
With  ignominious  words,  diough  clerkly  oouch'd,  . 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  ? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loSer  leave  to  chSde. 

Olo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant:  I  lose,  indeed. 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false ; 
And  well  such  k>sers  may  haVe  leave  to  speak. 

Btick.  He'll  wrest  the  senses  and  hokl  us  here 
all  day. — 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  ue  duke,  and  guard  him 
sure. 

Olo,   Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his 
crutch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnariing  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  fiilse !  ah,  that  it  were ! 
For,  good  lung  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants  with  Glostuu 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seem- 
eth  best. 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What!    will  your  highness  leave  the 
parliament? 

K.  Hen.  Ay«  Mai^garet,  my  heart  is  drown'd 
with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  wi&in  mine  ejeti ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  miseiy, 
For  what's  more  miserable  than  discootent  ? — 
Ah,  undo  Humphrey !  in  thy  fiice  I  s^e 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 
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And  yet,  good  Hurapiirey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 

That  e*er  I  proved  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 

What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen. 

Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  1 

Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 

And  as  the  butcher  takes  awuy  the  calf, 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 

Bearing  it  to  the  bl6ody  slaughter-house ; 

Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence : 

And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 

Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster*s  case. 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimmed  eyes 

Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good, 

So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. .. 

His  fortunes  I. will' weep;  and,  *twixt  each  groan, 

Say — '•  Who's  a  traitor?  Gloster  he  is  none.*'  [Exit. 

Q.  Mar,  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 
Hennr  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  uill  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  check er*d  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world. 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car,  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy. 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
^Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

Suf.  But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

York,  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him 
die. ' 

Suf,  Ah !  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 
death. — 
But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Say,  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, 
Wer't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 
As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector? 

Q.  Mar,  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 
death. 

Suf,  Madam,  'tis  true :  and  wer't  not  madness, 
then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who,  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over. 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  ? 
No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  stiiin'd  with  crimson  blood. 
As  Humphrey  proved  by  reasons  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty. 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how. 
So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Q.  Mar.   Thrice  noble   Suffolk,  'tis  resolutely 
spoke. 

Suf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done. 
For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant ; 
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But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  vrith  my  tongues- 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  fi>e, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  'my  lord  H 
Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 
Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
And  I'll  provide  his  executioner ; 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

Suf,  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  vrorthj  dois^. 

Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  I. 

York,  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it. 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

»      

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  1  come  aimit. 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  piit  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car.  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expediert 
stop ! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  canse  ? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither. 
*Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ *d ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  Frsnce. 

Som,  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  l^ou  hast  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home,   ' 
'  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  thy  skin : 
Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 

Q.  Mar,  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  n- 
gingfire. 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. — 
No  more,  good  York ; — sweet  Somerset,  be  still:— 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there. 
Might  happily  have  proved  fiu*  worse  than  his. 

York,  What,  worse  than  naught?  oay,  then  a 
shame  take  all. 

Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishes: 
shame. 

Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 
The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

YutIc,  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

Suf,  Why  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York,  I  am  content.     Provide  me  soldiers,  lords. 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Suf  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  per- 
formed. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 

Car,  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  wii  hiWi 
That  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more: 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent. 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event 

York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days. 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers. 
For  there  1*11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  ail  bvi  York 
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Yorlc.  Now,  Vork.  or  nerer.  stsel  Qtj  fsarful 


And  cbange  misdoubt  to  reaolation : 

Bd  that  thou  hop'at  ta  be,  or  what  tfaou  art 

Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  vorth  the  enjojing. 

Let  pale-bc'd  fear  kenpwilfa  tha  mean-boni  man, 

And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought  oa 

thought. 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
Hy  brain,  more  bnay  than  the  tabouriog  spider, 
Weares  tedious  snarea  to  trap  mine  enemiea. 
Well,  Doblea,  well;  'tis  politiclj  done, 
To  send  mo  packing  with  an  boat  of  men : 
I  fear  me  70U  but  warm  the  ataned  snake. 
Who,  cheriah'd  ia  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  jon  will  give  them  me : 

I  lake  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur'd. 

You  put  riiarp  weapoos  in  a  madman's  hands. 

Wliiies  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

I  will  Btir  Dp  in  England  lome  black  storm, 

Shall  bk)w  ten  tiiousand  souls  to  hearen,  or  hell ; 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 

Like  In  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams. 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  daw. 

And.  fi>r  a  minin«r  of  my  ioteot, 
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I  hare  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Keutishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

To  make  commotion,  ai  fijil  well  he  can. 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

Oppose  himself  agunst  a  troop  of  ksmes : 

And  fonght  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

Were  almost  like  a  shorp-quill'd  porcupine : 

And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  nave  seen 

Him  caper  upright,  like  a  wild  Morisco, 


Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy, 
And  nndiscover'd  come  to  me  again, 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 
In  fiice,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  snail  perceive  the  commons'  mind. 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  clnim  of  York. 
Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 
I  know,  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 
Say.  that  ho  thrive,  as  'tis  great  like  he  will. 
Why,  then  fhim  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd ; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be. 
And  Hemy  put  apart,  the  neit  fiir  me.         [Cxif. 
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Scene  II. — Bary.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

EnUr  txDO  or  three^  running  from  the  murder  of 
Duke  Humphrey. 

1  Mur,  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know, 
We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

2  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we 

done? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  peni^nt  ? 
1  Mur,  Here  comes  my  k>i^. 

Enter  Suffolk. 

Suf  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  this  thing  ? 

1  mur,  Ajt  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

Suf,  Why,  that's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my 
house; 
(  win  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
The  king,  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand. 
Have  you  laid  &ir  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

1  Mur,  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 

Suf,  Away !  be  gone.  [Elxeunt  Murderers, 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  King  Hen rt,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords, 
and  others. 

K,  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight : 
Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 
Suf,  ril  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exit, 
K,  Hen,  Lords,  take  your  places;  and,  I  pray 
you  all. 
Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gkister, 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem. 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar,  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail. 
That  fruitless  may  condemn  a  noble  man ! 
Pray  Gbd,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 
K.  Hen,  I  thank  thee,  Meg ;  these  words  con- 
tent me  much. — 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now !  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblest 

thou? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what's  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
Suf,  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead. 
Q.  Mar,  Marry,  God  forefend ! 
Car,  God's  secret  judgment  !^I  did  dream  to- 
night. 
The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

r  The  King  swoons, 
Q,  Mar,  How  fares  my  lord? — Help,  lords!  the 

king  is  dead. 
Som,  Rear  up  his  body :  wring  him  by  the  nose. 
Q,  Mar,  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O,  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes ! 
Suf  He  doth  revive  again. — Madam,  be  patient 
K,  Hen,  O  heavenly  Grod ! 
Q,  Mar.  How  fiEU*es  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Suf,  Comfort,  my  sovereign!   gracious  Henry, 

comfort ! 
K,  Hen,  What!  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort 
me? 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  berefl  my  vital  powers. 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast. 
Can  cnase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 
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Lay  not  thv  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say : 
Their  touch  aflHghts  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding.— 
Yet  do  not  go  away :-— come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shaU  find  joy. 
In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Glostei^s  dead. 

Q.  Mar,  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Sofibl 
thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death: 
And  for  myself,  foe  as  he  was  to  me, 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  ffroans, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  u&, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  gnnni. 
Look  pole  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighi, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me! 
For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends; 
It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wonndfld. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.    Ah  me,  unhappy ! 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  in&my ! 

K,  Hen,  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 
man! 

Q,  Mar,  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  tfats 
he  is. 
What !  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  fine? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf! 
Be  poisonous  too,  and  kiU  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 
Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joj : 
Erect  his  statue,  and  worship  it. 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  fh)m  England's  bask 
Drove  back  aeain  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  Uiis,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore. 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 
And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  Eufland's  blessed  shore. 
Or  turn  oiir  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock. 
Yet  ^olus  wouM  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refiis'd  to  drown  me. 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  oo 

snore. 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindoees* 
The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  uie  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  nigged  sides, 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  tl^  thejt 
Might  in  thy  pabice  perish  Margaret. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clif&. 
When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm  ; 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  bemn  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sieht  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  hmd .    The  sea  receiv'd  iti 
And  so,  I  wish'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart: 
And  even  with  this  I  k>st  feir  England's  view* 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heiit, 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 
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For  losiog  ken  of  Albion^s  wished  coast. 

How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy] 

To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  aid. 

When  he  to  madding  Dido  woukl  unfold 

His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ? 

Am  I  not  witch*d  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  fiilse  like 

him? 
Ah  me !  I  can  no  more.     Die,  Margaret, 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

Noise  tailhin.    Enter  Warwick,  and  Salisburt. 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murderM 
By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K,  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true; 
But  how  he  died,  Ood  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War,  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  room,  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

K,  Hen.  O,  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 
thoughts ! 
My  thoughts  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul. 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life. 
If  my  suspect  be  &lse,  forgive  me,  God, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling ; 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies, 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

Tlte  doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  thrown  open, 
and  Gloster  is  discovered,  dead  in  his  bed ; 
Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it. 

War,  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this 
body. 

K,  Hen.  That  b  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made; 
For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
For  seeing  him,  I  see  ray  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue ! 
What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  fkce. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne*er  ro- 

tumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  &ce  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 


His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  : 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  strugg- 
ling; 
His  hands  abroad  display 'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd, 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 
to  death  ? 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection, 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Hum- 
phrey's foes. 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 
'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend. 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noble- 
men 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 
War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding 
fresh. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbk)odied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspick>u8  is  this  tragedy. 

Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk  ?  where's 
your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
Suf.  I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge. — 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeunt  Cardinal,  Somerset,  and  oQiers, 
War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk 

dare  him  ? 
Q.  Mar,  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 
spirit. 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 
War,   Madam,  be  still,  with  reverence  may  I 
say; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour. 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip;  whose  fruit  thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War,  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee, 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  often  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say,  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st ; 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pemicious  bk)odsucker  of  sleeping  men. 
Suf,  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar*8t  go  with  me. 
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War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence. 
Uoworthy  thoagb  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghoat. 

[Exeunt  SurroLK,  and  Wakwick. 
K.  Hen,  What  stranger  breut-plate  than  a  heart 
untainted  T 
Thrice  is  ho  Brm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  be  but  naked,  though  locii'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscieoce  with  iojustice  is  corrupted. 

[j4  noUe  mlhin. 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  I 

Re-enter  Sorroui,  and  Warwick,  iriiA  their 
vxapoju  drawn, 
K.  Hen.  Why,  bow  now,  lords !  your  wrsthful 
weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  preaeoce !  dare  yon  be  so  bold  ? — 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 
St^.  The  trahorous  Warwick,  with  ^e  man  of 
Bniy, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  aoferMgn. 
NoUe  of  a  Croud  vAOiin.    Re-enter  Sausbubt. 
Sal.    Sin,   Bland    apart ; — [Speaidng    to   Ihoie 
wilhin.] — the  king  shall  Know  your  miod. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  yon  word  by  me, 
Unless  lord  SutTolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories. 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palacB, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  linzering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  Mve,  and  loyalty. 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent. 
As  beinc  thought  Wt  contradict  your  liking. 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say.  in  care  of  yonr  most  royal  person, 
That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep. 


And  charge,  that  no  man  should  disturb  your  ro^    , 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  deadi,  I 

Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict. 
Were  there  a  serpeot  seen,  with  forked  toogue. 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty,  I 

It  were  but  necessary,  you  were  wak'd ; 
Lest,  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmAil  slumber. 
The  morlat  worm  might  make  the  sleep  etennl: 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  wh 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Snflblk  is; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting. 
Your  kivitig  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

dmmoni.    [  Wilhin^  An  answer  from  ths  kio^ 
my  lord  of  Salisbury '. 

Suf.   'Tis   like   the   commoua,  rude   unpobb'i 

Could  send  such  message  to  their  soverngn ; 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 

To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is,  that  he  was  the  brd  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  liing. 

Commont.    [Wilkin.]   An  answer  fiam  the  km^ 
or  we  will  all  break  in  ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  Ihem  all  fin* 

I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care, 

And  had  1  not  been  'cited  so  by  them. 

Yet  did  I  purpose  as  diey  do  entreat ; 

F  or  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 

Mischance  unto  my  state  by  SuHbik's  means : 

And  therefore,  by  his  majesty  I  swear. 

Whose  &r  unworthy  deputy  I  am,  | 

He  sliall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air. 

But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Sausbdh- 
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Q.  Mar.  O  Henry!,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk. 
K.  Hen»  Ungentle  qneen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk. 
No  more,  I  lay :  if  thou  dott  plead  for  hinif 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word. 
But,  vrh^n  I  swear,  it  is  irreyocable. — 
If  after  three  days*  space  thou  here  be*st  found 
On  any  ground  Uiat  I  am  ruler  of^ 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with  me ; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  Sfc. 
Q.  mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with  you! 
Healths  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 
Be  plajrfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 
Theresa  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third. 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 
Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 
Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward,  woman,  and  soft-hearted 
wretch! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemy  ? 
Suf.  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I 
curse  Siem  f 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake*s  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms. 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fi&c'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix*d  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste ! 
Their  sweetest  sbide,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Then:  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards*  stings ! 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent^s  hiss. 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
An  the  foi3  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 
Q.  Mar.    Enough,  sweet  Suffolk :    thou  tor- 
ment*st  thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  Against  glass, 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil, 
And  tarn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Suf,  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish*d  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter*s  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 
Q.  Mar.  O !  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease.     Give 
me  thy  hand. 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 
0 !  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand. 
That  thou  mi^f  st  thmk  upon  these  by  the  seal. 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathM  for 

thee. 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
*Ti8  but  surmised  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 
I  win  repeal  thee,  or,  be  wdl  assured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself; 
And  banbhed  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
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Gk) ;  speak  not  to  me :  eved  now  be  gone. — 
O !  go  not  yet. — Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves. 
Leather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  fiurewell ;  and  forewell  life  with  thee. 

Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
*Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence : 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  uiy  heavenly  company; 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world. 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more. — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 
Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv*st. 

Enter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?    what 
news,  I  pr*ythee  ? 

Vaux.  To  signiiy  unto  his  majesty. 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death ; 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  kmg. 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him. 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul: 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[Exit  Vaux. 
Ah  me !  what  is  thb  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  k>ss. 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears  ? 
Theirs   for  the    earth's  increase,  mine  for    my 

sorrows. 
Now,  get  thee  hence:  the  king,  thou  know'st^  in 

coming : 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips ; 
Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad. 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 
To  have  tliee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth : 
So  should'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul. 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death. 
O !  let  me  stay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Q.  Mar.  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  cor- 
rosive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk :  let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wheresoever  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

Suf.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.        And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suf  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woefurst  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we : 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[Exeuntt  severally 
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ScEKE  III. — LoDdoD.     Cardinal  BsAuroBT'B      i 

Bed-diamber, 


K.  Hen.  How  bres  my  lord?  speak,  Besofort, 
to  thy  sovereign. 

Car.  If  thou  be'K  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's 
treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  fee]  no  pam. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  s  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  ia  seen  so  terrible ! 

War,  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  m;  tiial  when  you  will. 
Died  be  not  in  his  bed  1  where  should  he  die  T 
Can  I  make  men  lire,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  T — 
O!  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again  1  then  show  me  where  he  is : 
I'll  give  a  thotuand  pannd  to  look  upon  him. — 
He  bath  do  eyes,  tbe  dust  hatb  blinded  them.— 
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Comb  down  his  hair:  look!  bKMi  it  sbiidf  apri^itit. 
Like  lime-twigB  set  to  catcb  nr  winged  sooL — 
Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  die  apothecaiT' 
Bring  the  strong  ptnson  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  O,  thon  eternal  mover  of  the  besveoa. 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O !  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  Ibis  black  deapair. 

War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  maka  him 
grin. 


■urebe. 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hohl  up  thy  hand,  nuke  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.     O  God,  forgive  him  ' 
War.  So  bad  a  death  arznea  a  monatroas  life. 
K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sii>D«n> 
all.— 
Cloee  up  hia  eyes,  and  draw  the  cnrtsin  cloee. 
And  let  us  all  to  raedilatioD.  [Exe<t»l. 


ScE.tK  I. — KsDt.     The  Sea-thore  near  Doctr. 
Firing  heard  at  sea.     Then  enter  from  a  boat,  a 
QipCain,  a  Matter,  a  Matter')' Mate,  Walter 
Wbitnobc,  and  others ;    trilh  them  SorFOLK, 
ditguued ;  and  other  Qentlemen,  prisoneri. 
Cap,  The  gsudj,  blabbini;,  ud  ramonnfu]  da; 
la  crept  into  the  mNMin  of  the  sea, 
Ajid  now  loud-bowling  wolves  Bronse  the  jadei 
Tbat  dree  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
Who  wim  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Cbp  dead  meo'»  graTea,  and  from  Iheir  misty  jawa 
Breathe  ibul  contagioUB  dorknesa  b  the  nir. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldJera  of  our  prize; 
For  whilst  our  pinoace  anchors  in  the  Down*, 
Here  ahall  tbey  make  their  ransom  on  the  land. 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour'd  ahore. — 
Master,  this  prieoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 
And  thou  that  art  faia  mate,  make  boot  of  this; — 
The   other,  —  [Pointing    to   Surrouc.]  —  Walter 
Whitmors,  ia  thy  share. 
1  Qent.  What  ia  my  ransom,  master  I   let  me 

Afojt.  A  thousand  crowna,  or  else  lay  dowD  jaat 

Mate.  And  M  mnch  shall  you  give,  or  olf  goes 

Cap.  What !  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand crowns. 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  1 — 
Cat  both  the  viUains'  throats !— for  die  you  shall : 
The  lirea  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  light, 
B«  connterpoia'd  with  such  a  pet^  sum  T 


1  QenU  I'll  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore  spare  my 

life. 

2  QejU.  And  so  will  1,  and  write  home  for  it 

straight. 
Wlat.  1  kMt  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard. 
And,  therefi»«,  to  revenge  it  dialt  then  die ; 

[ThSurrotR. 
And  ao  ahonld  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 
Cap.  Be  Dot  so  rash  :  take  ransom ;  let  him  live 
Suf.  Look  on  my  George :  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
Whit.  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter  Whit 

How  now!  why  start'st  then?  what!  doth  death 
afIHght  ? 
Saf.  Thy  name  affrighla  me,  in  whose  soand  is 

A  cnnniog  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die  ! 
Yet  let  Dot  this  make  thee  be  bloody  minded ; 
Thy  name  is  Gauflitr,  being  rightly  sounded. 
Whit.   Oaultier.  or   Walter,  which  il  is,  1  care 

Never  yet  did  base  dishoDonr  blur  oar  name, 
Bat  with  onr  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot : 
Therefbre,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd, 
ADd  I  procbim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

[Layi  hold  on  Suffolk. 

Sif.   Stay,    Whitmore;  for  thy   prisoner  is   a 
prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  oiuffled  np  lo  raga  '. 
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Suf.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke : 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 
5u/*.   Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry ^s 
blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kissed  thy  hand,  and  held  ray  stirrup? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  6x>t-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 
Fed  from  ray  trencher,  kneeVd  down  at  the  board, 
When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-&ll*n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth. 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 
WMt.   Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn 

swain? 
Ckip.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 
iSu/*.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art 

thou. 
Cap*  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long-boat*8 
side 
Strike  off  his  head. 
Suf,         "  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
Suf.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole?  Sir  Poole?  lord? 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now,  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground; 
And  thou,  that  smirdst  at  good  duke  Humphrey's 

death, 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain, 
W ho  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  darine  to  aify  a  mighty  loitl 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg*d 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France : 
The  &lse  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain. 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms : 
And  now  the  house  of  York — ^thrust  from  the 

crown, 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king. 
And  lofty,  proud,  encroaching  tyranny, — 
Burns  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-facM  sun,  striving  to  shine. 
Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubihus. 
The  commons,  here  in  Kent,  are  up  in  arms; 
And  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary. 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king. 
And  all  by  thee. — Away ! — Convey  him  hence. 

Suf  O,  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud:  this  villain; 
here, 
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Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles*  bk>od,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
It  is  impossible,  that  I  shoukl  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me: 
I  go  of  message  from  the  oueen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee,  waft  me  sately  cross  ^e  chaniieL 

Cap.  Walter!— 

Wnit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy 
death. 

Suf  Pen^  gelidus  timor  occupat  artus:-^  h 
thee  I  fear. 

Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear,  heian  I 
leave  thee. 
What !  are  ye  daunted  now ?  now  will  ye  stoop? 

1  OerU.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  qwik 
him  faur. 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  wafjn, 
UsM  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  fiivonr. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  toy, 
Save  to  the  Ood  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : 
More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can, 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot. — 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vUe  bezonians : 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  TuUy ;  Brutus*  bastard  hand 
Stabbed  Julius  Caesar;  savage  islanders 
Pompey  the  great,  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 
[Exit  Suffolk,  taith  Whitmore,  and  othm- 

Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  fasve 
set. 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : 
Therefore,  come  you  with  us,  and  let  lum  go. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  the  first  Gememan- 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  vntk  Suffolk's  body. 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen,  his  mistress,  bury  it.  [Esi^' 

1  Gent.  O,  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  with  the  hodf 

Scene  II. — ^Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  and  John  HoLLAin). 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made 
of  a  lath :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  men^ 
to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  i 
new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for 'tis  threadbare.  Well 
I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since 
gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  O  miserable  age  !  Virtue  is  not  regarded 
in  handicrafbs-men. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons. 

Geo.  Nay  more ;  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 
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John.  Truo;  and  yet  it  n  uM, — kbonr  in  thy 
TOcatioD  ;  which  n  a*  much  to  aay,  u, — let  the 
mmgiMratM  be  liboniiDg  tDen;  uxl  therefore  ibouM 
we  be  Ducistntes. 

Oeo.  Toou  hast  hit  it;  for  there'i  no  better  sign 
of  a  brave  miDd,  than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  laeethsm!  Iieetfaeni!  There's  Beit's 
■on,  the  taouer ofWingham. 

Oeo.  He  ahall  have  the  akiua  of  our  enetniea  to 
make  dog't  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick,  the  butcher. 

Oeo.  Then  ia  aiu  itmck  down  Uiie  an  os,  and 
iniqaity'a  throat  cat  lilie  a  calf. 


Johii.  And  Smith,  the  weaver. 

Geo.  Argo,  their  thrend  of  life  ie  ^mid. 

Joht.  Come,  come;  let'i  fiUI  in  with  them. 

Drum.      Enter  Cade,  Dick  tht  Batdier,  Smith 

the  Weaver,  and  othert  in  great  raimher. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  ao  termed  of  oar  anppoaed 
fcther,— 

I>ick.  Or  rather,  of  atealing  a  cade  of  herringa. 
[Atide. 

Cade.   —For  onr  enemiea  shall  &1I  before  us. 


a  ailence. 


DicA.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  wai  a  Mortimer, — 
Dick.  He  wa«  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. [Atide. 
Cade.  My  mother  a  Flaotagenet, — 
DieA.  I  linew  her  well ;  ahe  was  a  midwife. 

[Atide. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Laciea, — 

Dick.  She  waa,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and 

sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 

her  fiirred  pacli,  nhe  washes  buclu  here  at  home. 

[Atide. 


Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Diek.  Ay,  by  my  fiuth,  the  field  is  hoaourable, 
and  there  was  he  boru  under  a  hedge;  for  his  fi>- 
ther  had  never  a  house,  but  the  cage.  [Atide. 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smtlh.  'A  must  needs,  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

[Arid*. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  question  of  that,  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  tbgether.  [Atide. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  awoid,  for  his  coat 
is  of  proofl  [Atide. 
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Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  shonld  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  burnt  i*  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

[Aside. 

Cadt.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England 
seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  three- 
hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make 
it  febny  to  drink  small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall 
be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey 
go  to  grass.  And,  when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will 
be,)— 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

(Jade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — ^there  shall  be 
no  money ;  all  snail  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ; 
and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they 
may  asree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

Jbiac.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  die 
lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  la- 
mentable thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb 
shouM  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment,  being 
scribbled  o*er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say,  the 
bee  stings ;  but  I  say,  *tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did 
but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own 
man  since.    How  now !  who's  there  ? 

Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chadiam :  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous ! 

Smith,  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  let- 
ters in't. 

Cade.  Nay  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man, 
of  mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall 
not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine 
thee  :  what  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters. 
— 'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself  like  an 
honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  Gk)d,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up,  Uiat  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confess'd :  away  with  him !  he's 
a  villain,  and  a  traitor.  ^ 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  fly.  fly!  sir  Humphrey  Stafiford  and 
his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down. 
He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
self: he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  hini,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 
presently. — [Kneels. ]^Ki8e  up  sir  John  Mortimer. 
Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphret  Stafford,  and  William 
his  Brother^  toith  drum  and  Forces. 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 
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Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  kiy  your  weapons  down: 
Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom. 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  incfin'd  to 
blood. 
If  yon  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  |a» 
not: 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign ; 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain !  thy  fiither  was  a  plasterer; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  eiil  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence*  daughter,  did  he  mt! 

Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  bini 

W.  Staf.  That's  fiUse. 

Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  *ti> 
true. 
The  ekler  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  biicklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I :  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore,  he  duO  be 
king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fidier'i 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify 
it :  therefore,  deny  it  not. 

Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  dnidge*i 
words. 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore,  get  ye  gone 

W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taogbt 
you  this. 

Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself. — [Andt^j 
Go  to,  sirrah :  tell  the  king  from  me,  that  for  bv 
father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  hap 
went  to  span-counter  for  French  crowns,  I  bid 
content  he  shall  reign ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over 
him. 

Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  Ae  kH 
Say's  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  Eb^sbA 
maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  mj 
puissance  hokJs  it  up.  Felk)w  kings,  I  tell  fov 
that  that  lord  Say  hath  gekled  the  commooweulL 
and  made  it  an  eunuch;  and  more  than  that, be 
can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor* 

Staf.  O,  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  the  Frenchmeo 
are  our  enemies:  go  to  Uien,  I  ask  but  this;  cao 
he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a 
good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we'U  have  hb  hm- 

W.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  wiD  not  [»»• 
vad. 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Staf.  Herald, away;  and,  throu^outeveiyttrwa. 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  Imttle  ends. 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors. — 
And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  foUow  me. 

i  Exeunt  the  two  Staffords,  and  Forces. 
Lud  you,  that  love  the  commons,  foM 
me. — 
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Ntnr  abow  TOunelvM  moD :  'tit  for  liberty. 
AVe  will  not  IwM  one  lord,  one  geDtJemui : 
Sp«r«  none  but  such  u  go  in  clouted  bIiood, 
For  they  ara  thrifty  honeit  men,  snd  such 
Am  tvYiDld  (but  rhftt  they  dare  not)  take  our  parta. 

JXek.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  lu. 

Cade.  Bat  then  are  we  in  Mder,  when  we  are 
i¥MaC  out  of  order.    Come:  march!  forward! 

[£x«Mf. 

ScE.-rB  IIl^-Anolker  pari  ofBtaclAtalh. 


Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  osen, 
end  thOD  behavedit  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in 
tluiieown  slaughter-house:  therefore,  thus  will  I 
I  reward  thee, — The  Lent  shall  be  as  bog  again  as 
;  and  thou  shalt  hsTe  a  licenaa  to  kill  for  a  hon- 
I  dred  Itdiing  one. 

Dick,  I  deure  no  more. 
Cadt.  A.nd,  to  speak  truth,  thou  desenrest  no 
tew.    This  nianaroent  of  the  victory  will  1  bear ; 
I  and  the  bodies  shall  be  drage'd  at  my  harsa'  be^. 
I  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the 
layor's  sword  borne  before  us. 
bick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 
open  the  jails,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

C«dt.  Fear  not  ihst,  I  warrant  thee.     Come ; 

It's  march  towards  London.  [Extant. 
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8CKZVK    WJM. 


Scene  IV. — LoDdon.     Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  supplication ;  the 
Duke  o/BvcKUfOBAM^  and  Lord  Sat  with  him : 
at  a  distance^  Queen  Margaret,  mourning  over 
SuFFOLK*8  head. 

Q.  Mar.  Oil  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the 
mind, 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 
Think,  therefore,  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 
But  where*s  the  body  that  I  shouM  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
rebels*  supplication  ? 

K.  Hen.  Til  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat ; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
ShouM  perish  by  the  sword !     And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  stay,  rll  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q,  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 
£ice 
Rurd  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behokl  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 
have  thy  head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have 
his. 

K.  Hen.  How,  now,  madam ! 
Still  lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum*d  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love ;  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com'st 
thou  in  such  haste  ? 

Mess.   Th0  rebels  are  in  Southwark:   fly,  my 
lord! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  firom  the  duke  of  Clarence*  house. 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly. 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless : 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed. 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
The^  call  fklse  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K.  Hen.  O  graceless  men !  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killingworth, 
Until  a  power  be  rais*d  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah!   were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now 
alive. 
These  Kentish  rebels  wouM  be  soon  appeas'd. 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee. 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Killingworth. 

Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger. 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay. 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge : 
the  citizens 
Fly  and  forsake  their  houses. 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
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Join  with  the  traitor;  and  they  jointly 
To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  rojml  court. 
Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord:    mway,  take 

horse. 
K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret :  God,  our  bc^>e,  w3l 

succour  us. 
Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  decett»*d. 
K.  Hen.  Farewell,  ray  lord : — [To  Lord  Sat.} 

trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 
Buck.  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 
Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence. 
And  Uierefbre  am  I  bold  and  reoohite.       [£xet0£^ 

Scene  V,— The  Same.     The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others^  walking  on  iJu 
Walls.     Then  enter  certain  Citizens^  Se^oic 

Scales.  How  now !  is  Jack  Cade  skin  ? 

1  Cit.  No,  my  k>rd,  nor  likely  to  be  slain;  fiir 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  aU  those  tint 
withstand  them.  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of 
your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city 
from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  coo- 
mand, 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself : 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  vou  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Goagh. 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  liret ; 
Ai^  so  fore  well,  for  I  must  hence  again.  [£jc««at 

Scene  VI. — The  Same.     Cannon  StreeL 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers.     He  Mtrikts 
his  staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  k>rd  of  this  city.  And 
here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  com- 
mand, that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-coDdnit 
run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our 
reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason 
for  any  that  calls  me  other  than  lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.     [They  kill  kirn. 

Smith.  If  thb  fellow  be  wise,  he*ll  never  call  yon 
Jack  Cade  more:  I  think,  be  hath  a  veiy  frir 
warning. 

Dick.  My  k>rd,  there's  an  army  gathered  to 
gether  in  Smithfield. 

Ccule.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them. 
But,  first,  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire ;  and. 
if  you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.  Come,  let's 
away.  [BxtwU, 

Scene  VII.— The  Same.    Sndthfieid. 

Alarum.  Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  At#  Cbai- 
pany ;  on  the  other,  the  Citizens,  and  the  King's 
Forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gouoh.  TTkey 
fight ;  the  Citizens  are  routed,  and  Mattbkw 
Gouoh  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  puQ  down 
the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court :  down  with 
tliem  all. 

Dick.  1  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  fijr  that 
word. 

Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  maj  come 
out  of  your  mouth. 
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John,  Mass,  *twUl  be  sore  bw,  then;  for  he  was 
throst  ID  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not 
whole  yet.  [Aside, 

Smiih,  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law;  for 
his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside, 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it;  it  shall  be  so. 
Away!  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm:  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

John,  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside, 

Cade,  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess,  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here's  the  lord 
Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France ;  he  that 
made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,  and  one  shil- 
ling to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  unlh  the  Lord  Sat. 

Cade,  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buck- 
ram lord!  now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our 
jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou  answer  to  my 
majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur 
Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known 
unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the  presence  of 
lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep 
the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art.  Thou 
hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school :  and  whereas, 
before,  our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  books  but  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
used;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be 
proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee, 
that  usually  talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure 
to  bear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to 
call  poor  men  before  thera  about  matters  they  were 
not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them 
in  prison;  and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou 
hast  banged  them ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that 
cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou 
dost  ride  in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  ? 
Say.  What  of  that? 

Cme.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in 
their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too;  as  myself, 
for  Example,  that  am  a  butcher. 
Say,  You  men  of  Kent, — 
Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 
Say.  Nothing  but  this;  ^tis  bona  terras  mala  gens. 
Cade,  Away  with  him  •   away  with  him !   he 

speaks  Latin. 
Say,  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
you  will. 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ. 
Is  term'd  the  civiPst  place  of  all  this  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active.  Wealthy  ; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 
Vet,  to  recover  tiiem,  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could  never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent,  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
Large  ^fts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks, 
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Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king. 
And,  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 
Unless  .you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits. 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parleyM  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade,  Tut !  when  struck^st  thou  one  bk>w  in  the 
field? 

Say,  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft;  have 
I  struck 
Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Oeo,  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come  behind 
folks  ? 

Say,  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 
your  good. 

Cade,  Give  him  a  box  o*  the  ear,  and  that  will 
make  *em  red  again. 

Say,    Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men*8 
causes. 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade,  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then,  and 
the  pap  of  hatchet. 

Dick,  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say,  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Cade,  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say, 
Pll  be  even  with  you.  Til  see  if  his  head  will  stand 
steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  Take  hina  away,  and 
behead  him. 

Say,  Tell  me,  wherein  have  I  offended  most? 
Have  I  aflfected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak  ? 
Are  my  chests  filPd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injurM,  that  ye  seek  my  death? 
These  hands  are  free  fttim  guiltless  blood-shedding, 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 
O,  let  me  live ! 

Cade.  1  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words ; 
but  ril  bridle  it:  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for 
pleading  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with  him !  he 
has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue:  he  speaks  not  o' 
God's  name.  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike 
off  his  head  presently ;.  and  then  break  into  his  son- 
in-]aw*s  house,  sir  James  Cromer,  and  strike  off  his 
head,  and  bring  them  both  upon  two  poles  hither. 

Alt,  It  shall  be  done. 

Say,  Ah,  countrymen !  if  when  you  make  your 
prayers, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade,  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

[Exeunt  some^  with  Lord  Sat. 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a 
head  on  his  shoulders,  luiless  he  pay  me  tribute: 
there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shaU  pay 
to  me  her  maidenhead,  ere  they  have  it.  Men 
shall  hold  of  roe  in  capite ;  and  we  charge  and 
command,  that  their  wives  be  as  fi*ee  as  heart  can 
wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick,  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside, 
and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

Alt,  O  brave ! 

Re-enter  Rebels^  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Sat,  and 

his  Son-in-law, 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver? — Let  them  kiss 
one  another,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were 
alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult  about 
the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 
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ACT   IV. 
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SCEffE  n. 


Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  Dight ;  for 
with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces,  will 
we  ride  through  the  streets;  and  at  eveiy  comer 
have  them  kiss. — Away !  [ExeunL 

Scene  VIII. — Southwark. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cade,  and  aU  his  RabbUment, 

Cade,  Up  Fish-street  f  down  Saint  Magnus* 
comer !  kill  and  knock  down !  throw  them  into 
Thames ! — [A  parley  sounded,  then  a  retrealA — 
What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so  bola  to 
sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill? 

Enter  Buckingham,   and    Old   Cliffoud,  unth 

Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will  di^r- 
.    turb  Uiee. 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all. 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  *ti8  offered  you. 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty ! 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All.  God  save  the  king !     God  save  the  king ! 

Cade.  What !  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye 
so  brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe 
him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons 
about  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke 
through  London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave  me 
at  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought,  ye 
would  never  have  given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had 
recovered  your  ancient  freedom;  but  you  are  all 
recreants,  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery 
to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your  backs  with 
burdens,  take  your  houses  over  your  heads,  ravish 
your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces.  For 
me, — I  will  make  shift  for  one;  and  so— God*s 
curse  Might  upon  you  all ! 

All.  We'll  follow  Cade :  we'U  follow  Cade. 

Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim,  you'll  go  with  him  7 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methiuks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crjing —  Fillageois  !  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bora  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France !  and  get  what  you  have 

lost. 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly  : 
Grod  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  A  CliflTord !  a  Clifford !  we'll  follow  the 
king,  and  CliflTord. 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and 
firo,  as  this  multitude?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fifth 
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hales  them  to  an  hundred  misehiefe,  and  maka 
them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  tfaeir 
heads  together,  to  surprise  roe :  my  sword  mM 
way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying. — In  despite  of 
the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very  midst  of 
you ;  and  heavens  and  honour  be  witness,  thtt  do 
want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followeri' 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  bettb 
me  to  my  heels.  [&i 

Buck.  What!  is  he  fled?  go  some,  and  Ibltow 
him; 
And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king. 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward.— 

[Exeunt  some  oftkm. 
Follow  me,  sokliers :  we'll  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Eievd 

Scene  IX. — Kemlworrth  Castle. 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Queen  Mak- 
oaret,  and  Somerset,  on  the  Terrace  of  ^ 
Castle. 

K.  Hen.   Was  erer  king  thai  joy'd  an  etrtUy 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I! 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majestf ! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor,  Caitei 
surpris'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  ? 

Enter,  below,  a  number  of  Cade's  FoUowers,  tdA 
halters  about  their  necks. 

Clif.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  aU  his  powen  do 

yield. 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 
K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlastiBg 

gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  f— 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your  fireSi 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country : 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind. 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate. 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind  : 
And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
All.  God  save  the  king!  Qod  save  the  king! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised. 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant,  and  a  mighty  power 
Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 
His  aims  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  n  traitor 

K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade 
York  distress'd. 
Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  cnlm'd,  and  boarded  with  a  pir^ 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'di 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.— 


ACT    IT. 

I  pray  tbee,  BnckiDghnin,  go  and  meet  bim, 
And  aak  bim,  what's  the  reuon  of  these  annsT 
Tell  him,  I'll  send  duke  Edmaad  to  the  Tower;- 
Aud,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  tbitber. 
Until  his  umjr  be  dumisa'd  from  him. 

Som.  My  lord, 
I'll  yield  myself  to  priaon  williogly, 
Or  unto  death  to  do  mj  coiuitTy  good. 
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K.  Hen.  In  nay  case,  b«  not  too  roogb  in  term*. 
For  he  is  tierce,  aod  caniKit  brook  hard  language. 

Back.  I  will,  mjr  kird ;  and  doubt  oot  so  to  deal. 
A*  all  things  sball  redound  doio  your  good. 

K.  Hen.   Come,   wife,   let's   in,   and   learn   to 
gorem  better ; 
For  yet  may  England  cnrse  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exttint. 


ScEKE  X. — KflDt.  Idea's  Qardtn. 
Enter  Cade. 
Cade.  Fieonambition!  fie  od  myself ;  thatbave 
I  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish .'  These  five 
days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods,  and  durst  oot 
peep  out,  for  all  the  countiy  is  laid  for  me  i  bnt 
now  am  1  so  hungiy,  that  it  I  mieht  hare  a  lecse 
of  my  life  for  a  ihoasaud  years,  1  could  stay  no 
longer.  Wherefore,  on  a  brick-wall  have  I  climbed 
iubi  this  garden,  to  see  if  I  can  eat  gross,  or  pick  a 
■allet  another  while,  which  is  not  amisa  to  cool  a 
man's  stomach  this  hot  weather.  And,  I  think, 
this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me  good :  for,  many 
a  Ijme,  bnt  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  bad  been  cleii 
with  a  brown  bill;  and,  many  a  time,  whnn  I  have 
been  dry  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me 
instead  of  a  quartpot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the 
word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

EnUr  loin,  vtUK  ServanU. 
Idea.  Lord !   who  would  live  tnrmMled  in  the 

And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  1 
This  tmall  inheritance,  my  &ther  left  me, 
CoDtenletb  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning; 
Or  gather  we^tb  fore  not  with  what  envy: 
Sofficeth  that  I  have  muntMns  my  state. 
Awl  tends  the  poor  well  pleased  hoia  my  gate. 
Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soU  come  to  seize 


me  for  a  stray,  for  enterittg  bis  fee-nmple  without 
leave.  A  villain !  thou  wilt  betny  me,  aod  set  a 
thousand  crowns  of  the  king  by  carrying  my  head 
I  him;  but  I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich, 
and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou 
and  I  pert. 

Idea.  Why,mdecompuiion, wbatsoe'erthoube, 
1  know  tbee  oot;  why  then  should  I  betray  tbee! 
Ts't  not  enoi^,  to  break  into  n^  garden. 
And  like  a  thief  to  come  t*  rob  my  grottods, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me,  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms? 

Cade.  Brave  theo  \  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on 
me  well :  1  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet, 
come  thau  and  thy  live  men.  and  if  I  do  not  leave 
you  all  as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  1  pray  God  I  may 
never  eat  grass  more. 

Iden.  Nay,  It  shall  ne'er  be  mid,  while  England 
stands, 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  &miah'd  man. 
Oppose  thy  steadfiist-gazing  eyes  to  mine ; 
See  if  thou  canst  outftce  me  with  thy  kmks. 
Set  limb\a  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thy  band  is  bat  a  finger  to  my  fist; 
Thy  teg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheou ; 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  tbou 

bast; 
Aod  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air. 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
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.  As  for  words,  whose  grentneu  aoiwara  wordi, 
Let  thia  my  iwerd  report  what  speech  forbeara. 

Qide.  By  my  ralour,  the  moat  complete  cham- 
pion that  ever  1  beard.— Steel,  if  thou  turn  the 
edge,  or  cut  Dot  eut  tho  burlj-boneci  clown  in  chines 
of  beef  ere  thou  aleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove 
oa  i^  knees,  thou  majrest  be  turned  to  hobnails. 
—[They  fight.  Cade /a«».]— O!  I  am  alun. 
Famine,  aod  no  other,  hath  alain  me :  let  ten 
tbouaoDcl  devils  corna  againat  me.  and  give  me  but 
die  teD  meak  I  have  lost,  and  I'd  defy  them  all. 
Wither,  gardeo;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place 
to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  bouse,  because  the  ud- 
conquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 
Idtn.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slaio,  that  monstroua 

Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thv  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead  : 
Ne'er  slull  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point. 


But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  hervld's  coat, 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  tbjr  luaitar  got. 

Cade.  Ideo,  brewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  nt- 
tory.  Teil  Kent  frooi  me,  she  hath  kwt  her  bM 
man,  and  exhort  ell  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  fct  I, 
that  never  feared  any,  am  vaaquiahed  by  bminr,  ; 
not  by  valour.  [Dia.  . 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  hoafaa  i» 
my  judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  fam 

And  as  1  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  swoid. 
So  wish  I,  I  nii^t  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heeh 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grsTe, 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head; 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
LeaviDg  thy  truidt  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

{Exit,  dragging  out  Iht  Wj. 


V* 


The  Eng'l  Camp  m  one  tide  -■  on  the  other,  enter 
YoftK,  vAOi  hit  Forces,  tctfA  drwA  and  eoloura. 
York.  From  Ireland  thaa  comes  York,  to  claim 
hia  right. 
And  pluck  tb«  crown  from  feeble  Menij't  bead ; 
Rjng,  belts,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright. 
To  entertain  ^eat  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  tancta  majesiai !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  T 
Let  them  obej',  that  know  not  how  to  rule; 
This  hand  waa  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 
I  canoot  give  due  action  lo  my  words. 
Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balaoce  it. 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  J  a  soul, 
Od  which  I'll  toss  the  ^ower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enler  BucKinsHAH. 
Whom  hava  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure ;  I  must  dissemble. 

Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well. 

York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thj* 
greeting. 
Art  thou  B  meeeenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  T 

Buck.  A  messengerfrom  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 
To  koow  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou — ^being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  alle^ance  sworn, 
Snontd'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  bo  near  the  coort. 

York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great. 
0!  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  Aght  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ; 
And  new,  hke  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  speed  my  fury. 
I  am  fer  better  bom  than  is  the  king. 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 

O  Buckingham,  I  pry'thee,  pardon  me. 
That  I  hare  given  no  answer  all  this  while : 
My  mind  waa  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  lo  bis  grace,  and  to  the  slEte. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part; 
BU  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
>he  king  bath  yielded  unto  thy  demand : 
The  doke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 


York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  I^>on  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.    Then,   Buckingham,   I   do  dismiss   my 
powers. — 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all;  disperse  yourselves: 
Meet  me  lo-inorrow  in  Saint  George's  lield, 
You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Heory, 
Command  my  eldest  sou,— nay,  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  end  love, 
I'll  send  them  all,  as  willing  as  I  live: 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  tlung  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  anbmUsioD; 
We  twain  will  go  into  bis  highness'  lent. 
Enler  King  He.-ibv,  attended. 

K.   Hen.    Buckingham,   doth   York   intend   no 
harm  to  ns. 
That  thus  he  marchetb  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York,  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  preseut  himself  unto  your  hiriiness. 

K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring  1 

York.    To    heave   the    traitor    Somerset    fi'oni 

And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel.  Cade, 
Who  since  I  beard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Idek,  vntk  Cade's  head. 
Iden,  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 


The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade?— Great  God.  how 
just  art  thou  ! — 
O !  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead. 
That  living  wrouglit  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  my  frieud,  art  thou  the  man  that  alew 
him} 
Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  How  art  tboucall'd,  and  what  is  thy 

degree  1 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  bis  king. 
Buek.    So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 

He  were  created  knight  for  bis  good  service. 
K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ; — \HekneeU.'\ — rise 
up  a  knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  mariu ; 
And  will,  that  thou  bencefoith  attend  on  us. 
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Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  b  bounty, 
And  nerer  lire  but  Irue  unto  his  liega. 

K.  Hen.  See,  Buckinghaiu !    Somerset  comes 
with  the  aueeo : 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duka. 

EnUr  Queen  Maboaret,  and  Somerset. 
Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hido 
hia  head. 
But  boldt;  stand,  and  front  bim  to  hia  face. 

York.  How  now !  is  Somereet  at  Bitnrl 
Then,  York,  unktose  thj  tong-imprison'd  tboughli. 
And  let  thj  tongue  be  equal  with  thj  heart. 


Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 
F'aUe  king,  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  mr. 
Knowing  how  hardly  1  can  brook  abuse  T 
King  did  I  call  thee  P  no,  thou  art  not  king; 
Not  fit  to  govern  bdi]  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  4  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  atalT, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  miw. 
Whose  smile  aud  fVown,  like  to  Achilles'  spett, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  band  to  hold  a  sceptre  up. 


And  with  the  game  to  act  controlliog  laws. 
Give  place ;  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

Som.  O  monstrous  traitor ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown. 
Obey,  audacious  traitor :  kneel  for  grace.     . 

York.  Would'st  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask 
of  these. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man  ? 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

[Eiil  an  AUendanl. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward,  . 
Tliey'U  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

Q.  Mar.  CallhilherClifford;  bidhimc< 
To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  Vork 
Shall  be  the  surety  fur  their  traitor  father, 

York.  01  blood- bespotted  Neapolitan, 


Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge. 
The  sous  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birtli, 
Shall  be  their  Other's  bail  \  and  bene  to  thosE> 
That  tor  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 


See  where  they  come :  I'll  warrant  they'll  inai«  i* 

«'^-  j.^ 

<8.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  tM« 

bail. 
Clif.  Health  end  all  happiness  to  my  kiH  ''>' 

king!  [A'-oJ'- 

YorA.  T  thank  thee,  Clifford :  say.  what  "•« 

with  thee  } 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  au  angry  look : 


ACT  y- 
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We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

Clif*  This  is  my  king,'  York :  I  do  not  mistake ; 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do. — 
To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

K,  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

Clif.  He  is  a  traitor :  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  fiictious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey : 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  &ther,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 
shall. 

Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 
here ! 

Yofrk.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  caU  thy  image  so ; 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  &lse-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That  with  the  verv  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonisn  these  leW  lurking  curs : 
Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 

EnUr  Warwick  and  Salisburt,  vnih  Forces. 

Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we*ll  bait  thy  bears 
to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar*8t  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 

^jch.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  overweening  cur 
Ran  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffered  with  the  bear*s  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp*d  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry*d : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  tump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

Clif  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 
▼ourselves.  / 

K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow?— 
Old  Salbbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! — 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian. 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  ihy  spectacles  ? 
0 !  where  is  faith  ?     O !  where  is  loyalty  ? 
n  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  1 — 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 
^^  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want*st  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
^OT  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
"hat  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

5a/.  My  lord,  I  have  considerM  with  myself 
In©  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ;  ^ 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
1  he  rightful  heir  to  Engltfnd^s  royal  seat. 

^'  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Sal.  Ihave. 

-K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for 
such  an  oath  ? 

^«.  It  b  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
^t  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

ho  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
^0  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
*,o  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

0  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

0  Wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right. 


And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 
•  K.  Hen.   Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 
himself. 
York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hast, 
I  am  resolv*d  for  death,  or  dignity. 

Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 

tme. 
War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

CUf.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  PU  write  upon  thy  burgonet. 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 
War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  Pll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif  And  from  thy  burgonet  rll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  underfoot  wim  all  contempt. 
Despite  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 
Y.  Clif  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  fiither, 
To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fie !  charity !  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,  that's  more  than  thou 

canst  tell. 
Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  H. — Saint  Albans. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War  Clifford  of  Cumberland!  'tis  Warwick  calls; 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fi^t  with  me  f 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arfhs. 

Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord !  what,  all  a-foot  ? 

York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed ; 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him. 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick!  seek  thee  out  some  other 
chace. 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st.— 
As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
Clif  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why  dost 

thou  pause  ? 
York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love. 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 
esteem, 
But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 
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York.  So  let  it  help  me  non  Bgaiiut  thy  iwotd, 
Ai  I  in  jiutice  aad  troo  right  expren  it. 

Cli/'  My  Boul  lod  body  on  the  action  both  !— 
York.  A  drssdful  lay ! — address  thee  iostaotly. 
Clif.  La  fin  couranne  Ui  auvra. 

ITheyJight,  and  Curro^ofaUi  and  dies. 
York.  Thus  war  hath  ffvea  thee  peace,  for  thou 
art  atiU. 
Peace  with  bissoul,HeaTeD.ifitbethywill!  [Exit. 

Enter  Young  Cuffobd. 
y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusionr  all  isoQ  the  rout: 
Fear  finmea  diaorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  gnard.    O  war!  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 


Throw  io  the  froien  Irasoma  of  our  put 

Hot  coals  of  lengeance ! — Let  no  soldier  fljt 

He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

Hadi  no  self-loTe ;  nor  he,  that  lores  himaeH 

Hath  oat  essanti^ly,  but  by  drcumstance, 

The  iMme  of  Talour.— O!  let  the  vila  world  ewL 

[Siting  tut  FaAtr't  iwlj. 
And  the  premiaed  flames  of  tbe  last  day 
Knit. earth  aodbeaTen  together! 
Now  let  the  general  tmmpeC  Mow  hi*  Mart, 
Paiticalaritiea  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease  I— Wast  thoa  ordain'd,  deer  fidltar. 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  PMce,  and  to  achiare 
The  ulver  li*ery  of  adrised  age. 
And,  in  thy  rerereuce,  and  tl^  cbair-daya,  lbs* 


To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ?— Even  at  this  sight. 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone :  and  while  'tis  mine. 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  ba  to  me  eveo  a*  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  Io  my  flamiog  wrath  be  oil  and  (lax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 
Meet  I  aa  io&nt  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it. 
As  wild  Medea  young  Abayrtua  did : 
[d  cruelly  will  1  seek  out  my  fame. 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Cltflbrd's  house; 

[  Taking  up  the  body. 
As  did  JEaoaB  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  sbonlders ; 
But  then,  Alaeas  bare  a  living  load, 
Notiiing  BO  heavy  as  these  woea  of  mbe.       [Exit. 

Enter  Richakd  FLANTAaeHET,  ajid  Somerset, 
fighting ;  Sokebset  u  killed. 
Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
For,  nnderoeath  an  alehouse'  pattry  sign. 


The  Castle  in  Saint  Albaiu,  Somerset 
Hath  lAade  the  wizard  &niaUB  in  bis  dealb. 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wTrnthW**- 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  priix»s  kill     [«•'■ 
Alaruini;  ExcuTtion*.    Enter  JfiBg-HiBST,^"" 
Makqaket,  attd  olheri,  retreating. 
Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord!  you  are  tkw:  w 
shame,  away .'  . 

K.  Hen.   Can  we  outrun  the  heaven*?  p" 

Margaret,  stay. 
Q.  Mar.  What  are   you   made  of!  ywH  "* 
fight,  nor  fly : 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  Io  secure  as 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  Sj'     . 
[Mammofi"/ 
If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  baaoa 
Of  all  our  fortunes ;  but  if  we  haply  'seape, 
(As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  nftgle*) 
We  shall  to  London  get ;  where  you  are  k"*  . 
I  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortuoH  ■■■*"'' 
I  May  readily  be  stopp'd. 
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Enter  Young  Cuffokd. 
Y.  Clif.  But  that  mj  heart's  on  (utnre  mitchier 
aer, 
I  woald  speak  bluf^emy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
But  fly  you  matt:  uocarabte  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  bearta  of  all  our  pre«eDt  party. 
Away,  for  your  relief;  and  we  wiJI  Uve 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away  !  [Exeunt. 

SCKBB  III.— FwW*  near  Saint  Atbaiu. 

Marum :  Retreat.     Fhuriih  t  ihen  enter  York, 

Richard  Plahtaokhet,  Wabwick,  and  SU- 

diert,  with  drum  and  eoUmn. 

York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  bim  J 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  ngs  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  ell  brush  of  time, 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth. 
Repaid  him  with  occasion  I  this  nappy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  k«t. 

Bich.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  lo-day  I  help  him  to  hia  hone. 
Three  times  bestrid  bim ;  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
Penoaded  biin  from  any  further  act ; 


I   But  still,  where  danger  was,  stUl  there  I  met  him ; 
'  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  bouse, 
So  was  hia  will  in  hia  old  feeble  body. 
But.  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 
EnUr  Sa^sburt. 
Sal,  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  tfaou  fiiuglit 

By  the  mass,  so  did  we  aU.— -I  thauk  you,  Rjchard : 
Ood  knows  bow  long  it  is  I  have  to  live, 
And  it  bath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  lo-day 
YoQ  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  k>rds,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  hare : 
'Tis  Dot  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York,  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ;  ' 

For,  as  f  hear,  the  king  is  lied  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament : 
Let  lu  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth. — 
What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  1 

War,  After  them  T  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now,  by  tny  hand,  lords,  'twas  a  gkirious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  &moua  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpeta ! — and  to  London  all ; 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befoll ! 

[ExauU. 
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ACT  I.— ScBNE  I. 

"  —  nine  ALDtBLiEVEB-r  MovereigH" — "  AlderlJBVoM" 
ii  a  coDipomul  woid,  derived  trom  alder,  or  oiler,  (of 
bU,^  and  litfeil,  (an  old  Engliih  word,  .lued  hj  Hall 
■nd  othen,  for  deareil — the  •uperlalive  of  litve.)  It 
meaiu  deareMl  of  all.  The  Germaiu  (till  lue  the  word 
aUertitbit,  and  the  Dutch  alterlitfite,  in  ^recisel;  Uie 
nme  aenae.  Id  English,  "  alderlie*eBt"  la  met  with 
in  Chaucer,  in  Gaacoigae,  and  in  Maraton :  but  the  latter 
givsB  it  to  his  Dutch  courtesan,  who  mai^  be  nippoBed 
to  lue  it  OA  her  native  word.  Tl  had  become  antiquated, 
Ihough  oot  yet  obaolete,  in  SbnkeBpeare's  lime. 

-'  And  WAS  Ui  taghiua  in  kit  infancy,"  etc. 

With  Collier,  we  have  aubstituted"  was"  for  io/i  of 

tha  fulio,  (1G23,)  aa  preferable  (o  the  ordioary  inaertiiia 

of  been,  before  "crowned,"  which  ii  of  course  to  be 

read  ua  u  diwy liable. 

.         .  >'"$>'. 

Agre.        


"  —  on  a  TiciLi  point" — Old  EngliiD  wrilors,  from 
Chaucer  to  Speaaer  and  Heywood,  and  North,  in  bis 
"  Plutarch,"  tue  " licUe"  foT uiuleadi/, uneertatH,  doubt- 
ful. We  atill  retain  licklith,  in  something  of  the  aame 
■eiuo,  while  "  tickle,"  obaolete  aa  an  atiyective  in  Eng- 
liah,  is  still  uied  colloquially  in  Scotland.  1  have  heard 
a  Scotch  theologian  cul  a  doabtAil  queation  of  divinity 
"  a  tickle  point. ' 

"  Af  did  Ike  fatal  braitd  Althea  butWd, 
Uulo  tke  prince'i  keaH  of  Calydtm." 

According  to  Orid,  Meleager,  priuce  of  Calydoa,  died 
iu  great  tonosnla  when  hia  mother  Althea  threw  into 
the  tiamea  the  firebrand  apou  the  |H'eaei'Tation  of  which 
hia  life  depended. 


—  lLl-BnRTrrB'D£faoiK>r"— L  e.  fodf y  iravfU  tf 

n  Viatia  «rd  Ai>oaia : — 

Wara  I  bant&Timr-d.  fiwl.  or  wriakM-old 
m^mmu'i,  eroDkad,  dtnrtUi,  hanh  ta  votee. 


"  Whu 


lot 


I  JAa  itar  aa^  gwn" — "  Whereaa-iilio* 
naeo  m  me  aenae  of  Khert,  aa  it  &«qnently  i*  by  Sbikt 
speare's  cants  mporaries.  Thus,  in  Daniel'a  tngedyof 
"Cleopatra,"  (1594,)  we  have— 

"na  I  thoold  put  oltnu  Detarla  aMudi 

To  liew  mj  mlwrr. 

"SiBJbAa" — i.e.  Sir  John  Home:  he  waa  a  print. 
and  to  peraons  of  his  profeaaion  the  title  of  "•ir">v 
<if  old  frequently  applied.  (See  TwiLrru  Nisar) 
In  Davenport's  "  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil."  ( \^-) 
we  meet  with  this  eipicaslon: — "Sir  me  no «■>(.'  [»° 
no  knight  or  ehurckinan." 

"  tVith  MxTiota.1  JoUBniin" — It  appeaia  (np  Door. 
"  Illnstralioni  of  Shakespeare,")  from  Rymer'»  "faif 
ra,"  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  IGng  Henry  the  SiiA 
ilargeru  Jbunkmajm,  ^bn  Virley,  clerk,  and  &isr  John 
Aahwell,  were,  on  the  9th  of  May,  H33,  bnxi^l  d™' 
Windaor  by  the  constable  of  the  caalle,  to  which  tbrv 
had  been  committed  for  aorceiy,  before  the  cnmcil  u 
Weilminatar,  and  afterwards,  bv  an  order  of  coonn'- 
delivered  into  the  cnatodv  of  the  lord  chancellor-  Thf 
same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  lords  of  coODci],  li*' 
whenever  the  aaid  Virley  and  Athwell  ahookl  Gad  "- 
carity  for  their  good  behaviour,  they  ahoold  be  •«<  "J 
liberty-,  and  in  Gke  nianaer  that  JnnUmajit  •b"''^ 
discharged  on  her  husband's  finding  sacnrity.  ^* 
woman  was  afterwards  burned  in  Bmilbfield,  asn*" 
in  the  play,  and  also  in  the  ehroniclea. 

scEHK  in. 

"  —  Mr  tnppUtalimu  inlitt  <)dill" — ThaoiMW"* 
tora  vary  in  UMir  solution  of  this  phnae.    The  Bon 
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generally  received  one  ii,  that  it  means  in  itriling,  jost 
OB  we  say  "  in  print."  Toilet  thinks  it  means  with  great 
exactness  and  observance  of  form^  m  allusion  to  the 
quilled  or  plaited  ruffs.  Hawkins  suggests,  that  it  may 
be  the  same  with  the  French  en  qmllef  sajd  of  a  man 
when  he  stands  upright  upon  hb  feet,  without  moving 
from  the  place ;  in  allusion  to  quHlCt  (a  ninepin.)  Singer 
asserts  it  to  be  noUiing  more  than  an  intention  to  mark 
the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  in  the  coil^  (i.  e.  in  the 
bustle.)  The  word  is  spelled,  in  the  old  dictionaries, 
quoily  and  was  no  doubt  often  pronounced,  by  ignorant 
persons,  quile,  or  "  quilL*' 

"  Sort  how  it  wUT'-A.  e.  Let  it  happen  as  it  will — an 
etymological  use  of  the  word  "sort"  very  common  in 
old  writers. 

"  That  my  master  was** — In  the  original  this  is 
pinted  mistress.  The  words  are  similarly  confounded 
in  other  passages  of  our  Poet,  M»  having  been  the 
abridged  form  of  writing  both  **  master"  and  mistress, 

"-^base-born  callat" — "Callat"  was  a  term  of 
abase  applied  to  women,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
writers  ot  the  time  of  Shdkespeare,  as  well  as  earlier. 

•*  —  derat'o  the  regentship'^^The  verb  "  to  denay," 
for  to  denyy  waa  not  unusual.  In  Twelfth  Night,  we 
have  "denay"  used  as  a  substantive—"  bide  no  denay." 

"  rd  set  my  tkh  commandments  ti»  your  face.** 

This  phrase,  which  might  more  worthily  fill  the  mouth 
of  a  lady  of  the  fish-market,  was  common  to  the  drama- 
tists who  wrote  before  the  date  of  this  play,  and  aiVer. 
Thos,  in  "  The  Four  P.*s,"  (1569  :)— 

Now  ten  times  I  beneech  him  that  hie  sits, 
Thy  wifes  X.  com.  may  lerche  thy  five  witi. 

And  in  "  Westward  Hoe,"  (1607 :)— "  Your  harpy  has 
set  his  ten  commandments  on  my  back." 

"  —  gallop  FAR  enough" — So  the  original.  The  com- 
mon altered  reading  iafasi. 

"  By  these  ten  bones" — This  is  an  ancient  adjuration. 
In  the  mystery  of"  Candlemas  Day,"  (1512,)  we  have — 

Bat  by  their  bonfs  tern,  tiiei  be  to  yoa  ontnie. 
This  fonn  of  words,  like  that  of  the  ten  commandments^ 
was  retained  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed 
after.    In  "Monsieur  Thomas,"  by  Fletcher,  (1637,) 
welfflre — 

By  these  ten  bones^  sir,  by  tiiese  eyes  and  tears. 

"  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom.** 

lo  this  place  the  following  two  lines  are  usually  in- 
Krted:— 

K.  Ben.  Then  be  it  so.    My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French. 

The  lines  were  found,  by  Theobald,  in  "  The  First  Part 
of  the  Contention,"  and  he  introduced  them  because 
he  tbonght  that  "duke  Humphrey's  doom"  required 
^  connnnation  of  King  Henry.  But  Henry,  having 
given  the  power  of  deciaing  to  Gloster,  both  in  the  case 
of  the  armourer  and  of  the  regency,  might  be  intended 
°y  the  Poet  lo  speak  by  the  mouth  ot  the  Protector. 
The  scene,  as  it  stands,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  authority 
of  Gloster  immediately  before  his  fall.  Malone  suggests 
that  the  Kmg  assents  by  a  nod. 

Scene  IV. 

—  owi  Bkn-dogs  howV* — "5an-dog"  is  properly 
*f*jWoj?,  or  bound  dog,  and  was  applied  to  dogs  kept 
«ttnied  for  their  fieroeneas.  Coles,  m  his  contemporary 
Utm  dictionary,  translates  it  canis  catenarivs. 

**  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night,"'  etc. 
In  the  "  First  Part  of  the  Contention,"  this  line  thus 

Dwk  night,  dread  night,  the  silence  ol  the  night 
ioeose  of  "silent"  as  a  noun  is  wonderfully  fine ;  and 
^wnaws  one  of"  the  vast  of  night,"  in  the  Tempest. 


"  First,  of  the  king*:  what  shall  of  him  become  f** 
Most  modem  editions  here  insert  "  Reading  out  of  a 
paper ;"  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies,  and  is  not 
necessary.  Malone  objects  that  Bolingbroke  reads,  and 
not  Southwell,  who  had  l>een  told  by  Bolin«;broke  to 
read ;  but  what  Southwell  was  to  read  was  the  charm, 
Conjuro  te,  etc.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Boling- 
brokers  questions  were  written  in  the  first  instance, 
though  Southwell  must  have  written  down  both  Bolmg 
brokers  questions  and  the  answers  of  the  spirit,  as  Buck- 
inghftm  afterwards  seizes  and  reads  them. 

'*  ^this  is  just 
Aio  te,  ./Eacidaf  Romanes  vincere  posse.** 

That  is,  This  is  just  like  the  old  oracle  of  double 
meaning,  "  1  say  that  you,  the  son  of  iEacns,  the  Romans 
will  conquer;"  which  might  be  taken  either  way,  as  to 
the  result. 


ACT  II.— ScEWE  I. 

'  —  Queen  Margaret** — "  With  her  hawk  on  her 

**  ia  tViA  /1!rv>ntinn  nf  thn  onnrtn  **  r!nntAntinn  :"  fthnw» 


« 


fist"  is  the  direction  of  the  quarto  "  Contention;"  show- 
ing the  particularity  with  which  such  matters  were 
sometimes  attended  to  on  our  old  stage,  and  as  an  ocu- 
lar proof  to  the  audience  that  the  royal  party  were  en- 
gaged in  hawking.  The  folio  (1623)  omits  tlie  words; 
and  possibly,  when  the  play  was  acted,  as  it  is  there 
printed,  the  queen  had  no  "hawk  on  her  fist" — Col- 
lier* 

"  —flying  at  the  brook**—!,  e.  Flying  at  birds  of  Ae 
brook ;  hawking  at  waterfowl. 

"  —  ten  to  one  old  Joan  had  not  ^one  out** — Percy  ex- 
plains, that  "  the  wind  was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  old  Joan  would  not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the 
game." 

"  —  KAiN  of  climbing  *»>*"— Stevens  says  that  "  fain  ** 
here  signifies  fond ;  and  he  quotes  Heywood's  "  Epi- 
grams on  Proverbs :" — 

Fajrre  words  make  fboles/iiiie. 
Knight  insists  that  in  this  quotation,   "fain"  means 
glad — the  Saxon  meaning. 

"  Beat  on  a  crown** — i.  e.  Are  intent  on  a  crown. 

This  fine  expression  may  be  explained  by  a  passage  in 

the  Tempest  : — 

Do  not  ittfpBt  your  minds  with  beating  on 
Hie  strangeness  of  this  business. 

"  A  miracle !  a  miracle  !** 

The  miracle  scene  at  St.  Alban*s  is  founded  upon  a 
real  occurrence.  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  the  story  as 
related  to  him  by  his  father.  The  Poet  probably  found 
it  in  More's  works,  which  were  printea  in  1557 ;  but 
this  ludicrous  episode  in  a  tragic  history  is  also  thus  told 
by  Grafton,  in  his  Chronicle : — 

"  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  VI.,  as  he  rode  in  pro- 
gress, there  came  to  the  town  of  Saint  Alban*s  a  certain 
beggar,  with  his  wife,  and  there  was  walking  about  the 
town,  begging,  five  or  six  days  before  the  king's  coming, 
saying  that  he  was  bom  blind,  and  never  saw  in  all  his 
life ;  and  was  warned  in  his  dream  that  he  should  come 
out  of  Berwick,  where  he  said  that  he  had  ever  dwelled. 
to  seek  Saint  Alban.  When  the  kin^  was  come,  and 
the  town  full  of  people,  suddenly  this  blind  man,  at 
Saint  AlbatCs  shrine,  had  his  sight ;  and  the  same  was 
solemnly  rung  for  a  miracle,  and  Te  Deum  son^eu :  so 
that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  all  the  town  but  this  mira- 
cle. So  happened  it  then  that  Duke  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  a  man  no  less  wise  than  also  well  learned, 
called  the  poor  man  up  to  him,  and  looked  well  upon 
his  eyen,  and  asked  whether  he  could  never  see  any- 
thing at  all  in  all  his  life  before  7  and  when  as  well  his 
wife  as  himself  affirmed  fastly,  No ;  then  he  IrKjked  ad- 
visedly upon  his  even  again,  and  said,  I  believe  you 
may  well,  for  me  tbinketh  that  ye  cannot  see  well  yet 
Yes,  sir,  quoth  he:  I  thank  God  and  his  holy  martyr,  I 
can  see  now  as  well  as  any  man.    Ye  can,  quoth  the 
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f Inke :  what  coloar  is  this  gown  ^  Then  anon  the  beg- 
gar told  him.  What  colour^  quoth  he,  is  this  man  s 
i^ovm  1  He  told  him  also,  without  staying  or  stumbling, 
and  told  the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  could  be 
showed  him.  And  when  the  duke  saw  that,  he  made 
him  be  set  openly  in  the  stocks." 

"  —  and  icould  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  greaty 
that  vottld  restore  this  cripple  to  hit  legs  again?" 

Stevens  prints  this  speech  metric^y,  with  certain 
(changes,  after  his  fashion  of  making  verses.  In  this  he 
is  followed  by  all  the  later  editors,  except  Knight,  with 
whom  we  concur  in  returning  to  the  prose,  as  it  stands 
in  the  original.       ' 

"  —  SORT  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent" — ^i.  e. 
A  company  of  naughty  persons,  wickedly  inclined. 

Scene  II. 

**  —  cts  aU  you  Jtnow" — "  All  you,"  for  both  of  you,  is 
naid  to  be  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  Shakespeare. 

**  Who  married  Edmond  Mortimer  f  earl  of  March"  etc. 

In  act  ii.  scene  5  of  the  last  play,  York,  to  whom  this  is 
spoken,  is  present  at  the  deatn  of  Eklmond  Mortimer  in 
prison ;  ana  the  reader  will  recollect  him  to  have  been 
married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter  in  the  First 
l»artofKti»GHKNRTlV. 

"  And  but  for  Owen  Olendower  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died." 

"  Some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  historians  and  the  drama 
concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  are  no- 
ticed in  a  note  to  the  former  play;  where  he  is  intro- 
duced an  aged  and  grey-hairea  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
:ind  represented  as  having  been  confined  '  since  Harry 
Monmouth  first  began  to  reign.*  Yet  here  we  are  told 
he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Owen  Glendower  till  he 
tlied.  The  fact  is,  that  Hail  having  said  Owen  Glendower 
kept  his  son-indaw,  Lord  <3rey  of  Ruthvin,  in  captivity 
till  he  died,  and  this  Lord  March  having  been  said  by 
some  historians  to  have  married  Owen's  daughter,  the 
author  of  this  play  has  confounded  them  with  each 
other.  This  Edmund  being  only  six  years  of  age  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1398,  he  was  delivered  by  King 
Henry  IV.,  in  ward  to  his  son  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
tmd  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  bemg  a  minor,  and 
related  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  he  was  under  the 
particular  care  of  the  king.  At  the  age  often  years,  in 
1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Herefordshire  men  against 
Owen  Glendower,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  him.  The 
Percies,  in  the  manifesto  they  published  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Shrewsbury,  speak  of  hun  as  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined,  and  whom,  finding  for 
political  reasons  that  the  king  would  not  ransom  him, 
they  at  their  own  chaises  had  ransomed.  If  he  was  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbtury,  he  was  probably  brought  there 
against  his  will,  to  grace  their  cause,  and  was  under  the 
care  of  the  king  toon  after.  Great  trust  was  reposed  in 
this  earl  of  March  during  the  whole  reign  of  King 
Henry  V.  In  the  sixth  year  of  that  king  be  was  at  the 
siege  of  Fresnes,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  soon 
afterwards  with  the  king  himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  Normandy; 
was  at  Melun  with  Henry  to  treat  of  his  marriage  with 
Catliarine;  and  accompanied  that  queen  when  she  re- 
turned from  France  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband,  in 
1422,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  at  his  castle  of 
Trim,  in  Ireland." — Malone. 

*'  — 1«  this  private  plot"- — This  phrase  has  a  modem 
!«ense,  which  tlie  author  did  nut  mean.  He  uses ''  plot" 
for  a  piece  of  gromid,  (as  we  yet  say  a  grass-plot ; ) 
and  means  this  sequestered  place,  or  what  York  has  just 
termed  "  this  close  walk." 

SCKWE    III. 


u 


—  govern  England's  hki.m" — In  the  original  this  is 
realm.    Johnson  rightly  suifuested,  that  the  repetition 
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was  a  typographical  error.  To  "  govern  the  helm**  ii 
a  Latimsm  quite  in  Shakespeare's  maimer,  and  we  hare 
besides,  in  a  preceding  scene,  the  phrase— 

And  you  yoorsel^  shall  ileer  the  happy  bdm. 

"  This  staf  of  honour  rauoht" — This  is  used,  by 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  the  sense  of  reached ;  it  cer- 
tainly means  here  taken  away,  as  in  Peele'a  *'  Amign 
ment  of  Paris :" — 

How  Plato  Taught  queen  Ceres*  dan^ter  thenoe;. 
It  is  here,  probably,  (as  Ritson  observes,)  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  to  reave,  or  bereave — now  printed  reft,  or 
bereft. 


"  —  let  him  go" — ^i.  e.  Dismiss  him  from  your  thoogliti. 
The  Duke  had  already  gone  ofi*  in  person. 

"  —  worse  bestead" — ^i.  e.  In  a  worse  plight. 

"  Enter,  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours,"  etc 

"  The  Poet  found  the  picturesque  story  of  the  trial  <d 
battle,  between  the  armourer  and  his  servant,  tfaos 
briefly  told  in  Hollingshed: — 'In  the  same  year  aboi 
certam  armourer  was  appeached  of  treason  by  a  ser?aDt 
of  his  own.  For  proof  thereof  a  day  was  given  them  to 
fight  in  Smithfield,  insomuch  that  in  conflict  the  said 
armourer  was  overcom  and  slain ;  but  yet  by  misgor- 
eming  of  himself:  for.  on  the  morrow,  when  be  riioald 
come  to  the  field  fresh  and  fiisting,  his  neighboun  cane 
to  him,  and  gave  him  wine  and  strong  drimc  in  such  ex* 
cessive  sort  that  he  was  therewith  distempered,  and 
reeled  as  he  went,  and  so  was  slain  without  guilt  Ai 
for  the  &lse  servant,  he  lived  not  lon^  unpaniHied ;  for, 
being  convict  of  felony  in  court  of  assize,  ne  was  jndged 
to  be  hanged,  and  so  was,  at  Tyburn.' 

"The  event  is  dramatically  connected  by  the  Poet 
with  the  main  plot,  by  his  exact  description  of  the  trea- 
son of  which  *  a  certain  armourer  was  appeached  :'— 

His  words  were  these , — diat  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  Engliih  crown ; 
And  ttiat  your  majestj  waa  an  usiirper. 

The  poetical  variations  of  the  incident  told  by  HoUfngs- 
bed  greatly  heightens  the  dramatic  effect.  The  scene, 
in  all  probability,  presents  an  accurate  representatidn 
of  the  forms  which  attended  a  trial  of  battle.  In  this 
remarkable  case  of  the  battle  between  the  armourer  and 
his  servant,  some  very  curious  particulars,  not  detailed 
by  the  chroniclers,  have  been  found  in  the  original  pre> 
cept  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  return  of  expenses  on  the 
occasion,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Exchequer. 
The  names  of  the  combatants  were  John  Daveys  and 
William  Catour.  The  barriers,  it  appears,  were  broogbt 
to  Smithfield  from  Westminster;  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  and  gravel  was  laid  down,  and  the  place  of  iKittle 
was  strewed  with  rushes.  The  return  of^expenses  ooth 
tains  the  following  item :  '  Also  paid  to  officen  for 
watchyng  of  ye  ded  man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day 
and  ye  nyghte  sStyr  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon,  and  for  hori 
hyre  for  ye  officers  at  ye  execucion  doyng,  and  for  ye 
hangman's  labor,  %\s.  vid.*  The '  hangmaxTs  labor*  waj 
subsequent  to  the  battle.  All  the  historians  agree  that 
the  armourer  was  slain  by  his  servant ;  but  me  cere- 
monies attending  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  were  gone 
through  with  the  dead  body.  (See  Douce's  *  Illostni- 
tions.')  It  is  remarkable  that  the  trial  of  battle  wtf 
only  abolished  by  law  (in  England)  as  recently  as  1819; 
and  that  in  the  previous  year  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  a  somewhat  similar  scene  to  that  here 
dramatized  would  have  been  acted  by  the  authority  of 
the  law,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Ashford  and  Tbc^n- 
ton." — KifioHT. 

"  —  bearing  his  stc^with  a  sand-hag  fcuiened  to  it'  — 
As,  according  to  the  old  law  of  duels,  knishts  were  to 
to  fight  with  the  lance  and  the  sword,  so  mose  of  infe- 
rior rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff,  or  battooo,  to  the 
further  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hu^ 
with  sand. 

" — here^s  a  ntf)  of  charneco" — "  Chameoo,"  or 
chamicoy  is  a  species  of  wine,  named  from  the  plac* 
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of  its  mannfiKtore  near  Lisbon.    It  ia  mentioned  by 
many  comic  writers  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

••  —  have  at  thee  rcilh  a  downright  blow'^ — "  After 
these  words,  modem  editors  have  introduced  'as  Bevis 
of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart/  from  the  quarto  of 
'  The  FuBt  Part  of  the  Contention/  etc.  But  tnere  are 
paaawges  raoro  important,  aometimea  ta  the  extent  of  ten 
or  tv«relve  lines,  omitted  in  the  folio,  which  we  should 
be  ^^thont  excuse  for  leaving  out  in  our  text,  if  we  did 
not  exclude  this  needless  ceference  to  the  old  romance. 
The   presumption  is,  that  Shakespeare  himself  rejected 

it." fCoi^LIER. 

**  We  have  been  xmwiUing  to  part  with  these  words, 

although  they  are  wanting  in  the  text  as  revised  by 

Shakespeare.    The  alltiaions  in  our  old  poets  to  the  older 

romaooes,  finmn  achaia  of  traditionary  litsrature  of  which 

it  is  not  pleasant  to  lose  a  single  link.     We  have  no  doubt 

that  our  greatest  Poet  was  a  diligent  student  of  those 

ancient  legends,  upon  which  one  who  in  many  respeicts 

greatly  resembled  him  chiefly  Ibrmed  himself.    Scott 

has  done  more  than  any  man  of  our  generation  to  send 

ua  back  to  these  well-heads  of  poesy.     His  lines  in  the 

'  I^flhdy  of  the  Lake'  illustrate  the  passage  before  us : — 

Jf  V  sire's  tsD  forni  mlg^t  gnoe  the  put 
Of  Ferrsgoi,  or  Aicapsrt 

*'  Sir  Bevia  has  had  monuments  of  stone,  (as  the  Gate 
at  Southampton,)  and  more  enduring  monuments  of 
literatare.  He  earned  these  honours,  as  the  legend  says, 
by  the  conciuest  of  the  miffhtiest  of  giants,  who  yet 
stands  by  his  side,  in  the  scuiptnred  record,  as  a  person 
of  very  reasonable  dimensions.  But  die  romance  (we 
give  tne  modernized  version  of  BUlis)  tells  us  something 
difierent  :^ 

This  giant  was  mighty  and  strongs 

And  fiill  thirty  feet  was  long. 

He  was  brtsded  like  a  sow ; 

A  toot  he  had  between  eacli  brow ; 

Bis  lips  were  great  and  hung  aside ; 

His  even  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wide ; 

Lothl^  he  was  to  look  on  than, 

And  hker  a  devil  ttian  aman : 

His  staff  was  a  young  oak,— 

Hard  and  heavy  was  us  stroke.'*  Knight. 

Scene  IV. 

"  UjfEATB  may  the  endure^* — "Uneath*'  is  eearcely, 
or  not  easily;  from  un  and  eath,  (easy.) 

**  JVak  xaviovs  lookt"^**  Envr'*  and  ''envious"  are 
often  naed,  by  old  writers,  for  haired  and  hateful^  or 

"  —  BA9  thku  enemiee** — ^i.  e,  Curee  thine  enemies: 
to  "ban"  and  to  curte  were  synonymous;  (from  the 
Saxon  abannan,) 

**  Mail'd  up  in  Aame" — In  Lovers  Labour's  Lost, 
we  have  "mail,"  or  nude,  used  for  a  bag,  or  ftaliet; 
and  Johnson  tells  us,  that  *'  mail*d  up  in  shame"  means 
**  wrapped  up;  bundled  up  in  disgrace."  Collier  sug- 
gests, that  "mail"  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
armour,  as  if  the  shame  of  the  duchess  enclosed  her 
like  a  coat  of  mail.  This  is  explained,  by  Dyce  and 
others*  from  the  ancient  terms  oi  hawking,  "  wrapp'd 
up  as  a  hawk  is  in  a  cloak,  to  prevent  her  stirring  her 
wings."  Probably,  however,  the  author  meant  the  use 
of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  armour,  meaning,  as  used  in 
contemporary  writers,  completely  enclosed  with  shame, 
aa  a  knight  was  with  his  mail. 

"  —  DSEp-PKT  groans** — ^i.  e.  Deep-fetched. 

"  KvTRXAT  her  not  the  worse** — "  Entreat"  was  of 
old  freauently  pot  for  treat,  especially  when,  as  here, 
a  syllable  was  wanted  in  order  to  complete  the  line. 

"  OOf  lead  the  wmy :  I  long  to  see  my  prison,** 

**  This  impatience  of  a  high  spirit  is  very  natural.  It 
is  not  so  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned  as  it  is  desirable, 
in  a  state  of  disgrace,  to  be  sheltered  from  the  scorn  of 
gazera^"— JoBHSOK. 
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ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"A  Senitet" — "  'Sennet'  meant  a  sounding  of  trum- 
pets, and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  French  son» 
ner,  and  perhaps  ought  strictly  to  have  been  spelled 
sonnet,  but  altered  to  'sennet'  for  the  rake  of  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  term  constantly  used  by  early  dramatists, 
in  their  stage-directions,  and  it  is  variously  spelled  by 
old  printers.  In  Marlowe's  '  Edward  II.'  and  in  '  Jero- 
nymo,'  it  is  given  signate,  which  might  lead  us  to  a  dif- 
ferent derivation  of  the  word.  In  Henrt  VIII.,  (act  ii. 
scene  4,)  the  stage-direction  begins,  '  Trumpets  Sennet 
and  Comets.'  In  the  folio,  (1623,)  the  word  is  printed 
sennet,  or  senet" — Collier. 


**J[f  it  be  fokd" — i.  e.  Foolith,  or  weak.  So,  further 
on  in  this  scene,  we  have  "fond  affiance,"  used  by 
Queen  Margaret  {orfooHsh  conjidenee. 

"  —  REPUTING  of  his  high  descent^* — The  meaning  of 
"  reputing"  here  seems  to  be  valuing  himself  upon  his 
high  descent. 

"  —  IwiU  remedy  this  oear" — "Gear"  is  generally 
used  fiir  matter,  or  ej^air,    (See  Merchaitt  op  Venice.) 


"My  LiBPEtT  liege**^.  e.  Mr  dearest  liege.     (See 
to  on  '*  alderUevest  sovereign,'  act  i.  scene  1 .) 


note 

"  —  well  kpfected"— i.  e.  Well  carried  into  eject. 
The  old  reading  ("  effected")  is  restored  by  Collier,  in 
place  of  the  modern  altentien,  (affected,)  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  meant  beloved.  "  The  First  Part 
of  the  Contention"  reads  performed,  fpr  "effected," 
showing  the  sense  intended. 

"fRiB  lonis"— Warbuncm  thinks,  that  by  "free 
lords"  Margaret  means,  "  you  who  are  not  bound  up  to 
such  precise  regards  of  religion  as  is  the  king;  but  are 
men  of  the  world,  and  Imow  how  to  live."  It  is 
shown,  in  a  note  on  Twelfth  Niart,  (act  ii.  scene  4,) 
that  "free"  meant  pure,  chaste,  and  consequently  vir- 
tuous.  This  may  be  the  meaning  here;  unless  the 
reader  would  rather  believe  that  it  means  free-born, 
noble,  which  was  the  sense  of  its  Saxon  original. 

"  —  mates  him ^rst**'-To  "mate"  is  to  destroy,  m 
ea^fimnd,  and  in  that  aense  it  is  often  used  by  Sluike* 
speara,  as  well  aa  by  Greene,  Peele,  Drayton,  etc. 

"^  I  will  be  his  priest" — ^i.  e.  I  will  attend  to  his 
last  offices,  his  death-bed  and  his  funeral. 

"  ~  CENSURE  well  the  deed** — ^i  e.  Judge  the  deed  to 
be  right 

"  It  skills  iiof"^An  idiomatic  phrase  ibr  "  it  matters 
not,"  as  in  Twelfth  Nioht;  (act  v.  scene  1«)  and  Tam- 
INO  OF  THE  Shrew,  (act  iii.  scene  2.) 


"  —  Uke  a  wild  Morisoo" — Or,  aa  he  was  familiarly 
termed,  a  Morris'daneer.  Moreseo  is  Italian  for  a  Moor, 
and  the  Morris-dance  has  been  sappoaed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Tripudium  Mauritanicum.  Morris-dancing  (we 
learn  from  Mr.  Collier)  is  still  kept  up  in  Warwickshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  (England.) 

ScEIfE   II. 

"  Enler  two  or  three  running  from  the  murder** — This 
edition  varies  from  -the  modem  ones,  by  restoring  the 
old  stage-direction  in  the  folio.  According  to  the  quarto 
"  Contention,"  the  murder  was  first  exhibited  in  dumb 
show  before  the  audience.  The  stage-direction,  and 
what  immediately  follows  it,  are  there  thus  given  :— 

Then  tks  emriuknn  htimg  drsmnst  Duki  Ihmpkrrf  it  disenered  in 
hit  htd,  and  two  Mcn  lyM^  on  kit  brat,  ond  tmotkering  him  in 
hit  bed  f  and  then  tnttr  the  Dukt  of  St{fslk*to  them, 

A(f.  How  now.  sirs  I  what  lukve  yon  dispaleht  himff 

One,  Yea,  my  lord :  he  is  dead,  I  warrant  jou. 

St^f.  Then  see  the  clothes  laid  smoodi  about  him  Btfl, 
That  when  the  kinr  comes,  he  may  perceive 
No  other,  but  that  he  dUde  of  his  owne  aecord. 

2.  All  thtakga  is  handsome  now,  my  lord. 

Sii^.  Then  draw  the  curtaines  againe.  and  get  yon  gone. 
And  you  shall  have  your  firm  reward  anon. 

\Xxeunt  Murderen. 
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"  Ttkank  thee,  Meo''— In  the  folio.  (1623,)  it  is  print- 
ed, "I  thank  Uiee,  iST^tf,"  etc.,  which  suits  the  metre, 
out  not  the  person ;  and  accordingly  the  later  editions 
nave  inserted  the  Queen's  name,  Margaret.  We  adopt 
Collier's  opinion,  that  Nell  was  mispnnted  for  **  Meg.," 
the  abbreviation  of  Margaret 

**  Erect  his  »t€Uue,  and  wonhxp  it"  etc. 

Collier  reminds  us,  that  **  statue"  was  sometimes  pro- 
nounced as  three  syllables.  Other  late  editors,  forgets 
ting  this,  have  interpolated  then  into  this  line,  after 
"statue,"  without  authority  or  notice.  The  old  edi- 
tions are  without  it. 

''  —  by  AWKWARD  ioi9uf ' — The  same  epithet  is  used 
by  Marlowe,  and  by  Drayton,  for  adverse,  untoward. 

**  —  PERISH  Margaret'* — Used  actively,  as  destroy^- 
a  use  of  the  verb  found  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

"  —  *t/  and  WITCH  m«"— The  folio  (1623)  has  watch ; 
but  the  misprint  is  proved  by  the  antithesis,  in  the  next 
line  but  two— «<  Am  I  not  witched  like  her  7" 

"  Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  Room** — In  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  stage,  the  different  apartments  were 
only  separated  by  a  curtain ;  therefore,  in  the  ouarto 
**  Contention,"  the  stage-direction  is,  **  Warwick  draws 
the  curtain,  and  shows  Duke  Humphrey  in  his  bed." 

"  Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it" — This  stage- 
direction  is  an  editorial,  though  useful  insertion  of  Ma- 
lone's.  That  of  tiie  folio  shows  the  humble  scenery  of 
the  Shakespearian  stage,  it  being  merely  ''Bed  put 
forth." 

"  — /•««  my  life  in  death"^The  Kmg  says,  "With 
his  life  all  my  earthly  comfort  has  fled.  He  was  my 
life,  and  seeing  him  dead,  I  see  my  own  life  surrounded 
by  death."  The  thought  seems  suggested  (as  Siitger 
oDserves)  by  the  scriptural  phrase  usien  in  the  Anglican 
burial  service^"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

"  —  a  timely-parted  oH08T"^The  word  "  ghost"  was 
used  somewhat  vaguely  by  the  old  writen ;  it  here  un- 
doubtedly means  a  body  recently  parted  from  the  souL 
The  use  of  "  ghost,"  for  a  dead  corpse,  was  not  peculiar 
to  this  place,  and  continued  until  the  times  of  Charles 
I.  The  "  Hmelff-mVoA  ghost"  is  cleariy  the  corpse  of 
one  that  has  died  in  due  course  of  nature,  from  which 
the  appearance  of  the  Duke's  fece,  *'  black  and  full  of 
blood,"  quite  differed.  This  passage  has  been  spiritedly 
and  literally  translated  into  Italian,  by  Monti,  and  in- 
corporated in  one  of  his  tragedies — ihe  "  Ai^todom," 
if  I  recollect  rightly. 

"  Thrice  is  he  amCd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  etc. 

Here  the  commentators  would  make  out,  that  Shake- 
speare was  indebted  to  what  they  call  '*  Marlowe's" 
LusCs  Dominion,  in  the  following  passage : — 

Come,  Moor :  Tm  arm'd  witfi  more  tfun  complete  steel. 
The  justice  of  my  quarrel 

Collier  shows  that  "  Lust's  Dominion "  could  not  have 
been  written  until  five  yean  after  Marlowe's  death. 
The  authora  of  "Lust's  Dominion"  hnitated  Shake- 
speare, if  there  were  any  imitation. 

**A  Noise  «M/Af»"— So  the  folios.  The  old  play  is 
more  explanatory :  "  Then  all  the  Commons  within  cry, 
Down  with  Suffolk !  down  with  Suffolk !  And  then  en- 
ter again  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Warwick,  with  their 
weapons  drawn." 

"  A  SORT  of  tinkers" — ^i.  e.  A  company,  or  body  of 
tinkers. 

*  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  oroait,"  etc. 
Reed  appositely  quotes  from  Bulleine's  "  Bulwarke 
of  Defence  against  Sickness,"  (1579.)  where,  speaking 
of  Mandragora.  he  says  :^"  They  do  affyrme  Uiat  this 
herbe  coroeth  of.  the  seede  of  some  convicted  dead  men : 
and  also  without  the  death  of  some  lyvinge  thinge  it 
cannot  be  drawen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  There- 
fore, they  did  tye  some  dogge  or  other  lyving  beast  un- 
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to  the  roote  thereof  with  a  corde,  and  digged  the  &A 
in  compasse  round  about,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  itoppei 
their  own  eares  for  feara  of  the  terrible  shriek  id 
cry  of  this  Mandraek*  In  whych  err  it  doth  not  <d^ 
dye  itselfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  kylfeth  the  dojggev 
beast  which  polleth  it  out  of  the  earth.'* 

''  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leamtr 

**  This  inconsistency  is  very  common  in  real  & 
Those  who  are  vexed  to  impatience,  are  angry  to « 
othere  less  disturbed  than  themselves ;  bat  wbeo  cfdwn 
begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  see  in  them  what  they 
could  not  find  in  themselves,— the  deformity  nd  titf 
of  useless  rage." — Johnson. 

"  —  think  upon  these  by  the  tad, 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathed  for  duf 
Shakespeare  recura  several  times  to  this  idem  of  kim 
being  the  ''  seals  of  love,"  as  he  calls  them  in  tlw  mf 
in  Measure  por  Measure  ;  but  here  the  lips  sie  ik 
seal  which  stamps  or  prints  the  seal  of  a  kks  on  tfe 
Queen's  hand. 

"  But  wherefore  grieve  lot  an  hour's  poor  loss,^  etc. 

*'  Why  do  I  lament  a  circumstance  of  which  dte  ia- 
pression  will  pass  away  in  an  hour;  while  I  neglect ti 
think  on  the  loss  of  Sidfolk,  my  affection  for  whom  « 
time  will  efface  7" 

This  is  Malone's  comment,  adopted  by  most  editon. 
I  rather  concur  with  Stevens  in  thmking  that  ^  refai 
to  Beaufort,  (an  aged  man,)  who  by  c&ath  would  )m 
but  an  hour  of  life. 

"Where,  from  thu  «>JU"— i.  e.  Whereas.  Hk 
words  were  convertible.    (See  note  on  act  i) 

"  m  have  an  Iris" — ^i.  e.  A  messenger  :  thus  sppw- 
priating  to  herself  the  style  of  Juno,  whose  rapid  bi» 
senger  Iris  was. 

SCEITB   III. 

"How  fares  my  lord?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy  sotereigt-" 
"  Schlegel  says  of  this  exquisite  scene  of  the  deatb  </ 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  *  It  is  sublime  beyond  all  praise.  Cia 
any  other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn  aside  the  cor 
tain  of  etenii^rf  ^l  the  close  of  this  life,  in  such  an  over 
powering  and  awful  mannerf  .  And  yet  it  ii  not  mete 
horror  with  which  we  are  filled,  but  solemn  emotioa: 
we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  blessing  and  a  cone  ia 
close  proximity.  The  pious  King  is  an  image  of  the 
heavenly  merc^  which,  even  in  bis  last  moments,  !•> 
boun  to  enter  mto  the  soul  of  the  sinner.' 

**  In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  notioo  of 
the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  has  in  these  two, 
Parts  II.  and  III.,  improved  upon  his  predecessor,  or 
upon  himself,  the  skeleton  of  this  celebrated  scene  ii 
subjoined,  as  in  the  original  quarto : — 


Snitr  tU  Kino  ond  Salisbubt,  tmd  then  tJu  eurUSns  U  .— 
•nd  the  CASDmAL  is  ditcsvend  in  hishtd,  raring  and  sttrisi 
o»  tfkswerewuuL 

Card.  O,  desth,  if  tiioa  wflt  let  me  live 
But  one  whole  year,  I'll  give  thee  u  much  gold 
As  will  pnrchsse  fuch  another  island. 

King.  Oh,  we,  my  lord  of  SaU^lrarj,  how  be  ii  tnrabledl 
Lord  Cardinal,  remember  Chrlit  moat  aare  thy  aouL 

Card.  Why.  died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
What  would  you  hare  me  to  do,  tbent 
Can  I  make  men  live  whether  they  will  or  nof— 
Birrah,  go  fetch  me  the  poison  wUch  the  'pothecary  aent  ms." 
Oh,  see  where  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost  doth  stand. 
And  stares  me  in  the  face !— Look,  look  I  comb  down  his  bairt 
So,  now  he's  gone  again.— Oh.  oh,  oh ! 

SsL  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  gripe  his  bearti 

King.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  diest  assured  of  heamly  bl^ 

Hold  up  tiiy  hand,  and  make  some  iiga  to  na. 

rCASDnCAK  Ak 
Oh  aee  lie  dies,  but  makea  no  aiga  at  all  I 
Oh  Ood  forgive  his  soul ! 

SsL  'So  bad  an  end  did  never  none  behold: 
But  as  his  death,  so  was  his  life  in  alL 

King.  Forbear  to  Judge,  good  Salisbury ;  forbear: 
For  God  win  fudge  us  aL 
Go  take  him  baooe,  and  see  Us  fkuierals  performed. 

KxioBT* 
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"  F*orbedr  io  judge,  for  we  are  einnert  ali" 

**  PecoantM  catpara  ^re,  nun  labinrar  oane* 
Ani  •omiat.  aut  fulmas,  rel  poMomiu  em.  q«od  hie  est 

rfau  U  one  of  the  tcenet  which  have  been  applaaded 
rf  the  critics,  and  which  will  oontinue  to  be  admired 
Mrhen  prejadices  shall  cease,  and  bigotry  give  way  to 
impartial  examination.  These  are  b^uties  that  rise  out 
>f  nature  and  tmth ;  the  superficial  reader  cannot  miss 
them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them." — 

lOHIfSOIf. 

Knight  well  remarks,  that  "the  death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  ia  one  of  those  scenes  of  the  Shakespearian 
drama  which  stand  in  the  place  of  real  history,  and  al> 
moat  supersede  its  authority."    Shakespeare  K>and  the 
meagre  outline  of  this  great  scene  in  a  passage  of  Hall : — 
**  During  these  doings,  Henry  Beanfora,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  called  the  rich  cardinal,  departed  out  of 
this  world,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.    This  man 
was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  descend- 
ed of  an  honourable  lineage,  but  bom  in  Baste,  more 
noble  of  blood  than  notable  in  learning,  haut  in  stomach 
and  high  in  countenance,  rich  above  measure  of  all  men, 
and  to  few  liberal ;  disdainful  to  his  kin  and  dreadful  to 
his  lovers,  preferring  money  before  friendship,  many 
things  beginnins  and  nothing  performing.    His  covetous 
insaciable,  and  nope  of  long  life,  made  him  both  to  for- 
get God,  his  prince,  and  himself,  in  his  latter  days ;  for 
Doctor  John  Baker,  his  privy  counsellor  and  his  chap- 
Iain,  wrote  that  he.  Wing  on  his  death-bed,  said  theie 
words:  'Why  should  I  die,  having  so  much  riches? 
If  the  whole  realm  would  save  my  life,  I  am  able  either 
by  policy  to  get  it,  or  b3r  riches  to  buy  it    Fie !  will 
not  death  be  hired,  nor  will  money  do  nothing  7     When 
my  nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  myself  half  up 
tlie  wheel ;  but  when  I  saw  my  other  nephew  of  Glos- 
ter  deceased,  then  I  thought  myself  able  to  be  equal 
with  kings,  and  so  thought  to  mcrease  my  treasure  in 
hope  to  have  worn  a  triple  crown.    But  I  see  now  the 
world  fiuleth  me,  and  so  I  am  deceived :  praying  you 
all  to  pray  for  me.' " 

ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

**  The  gaudy  t  BLABBiira,  and  remorteful  day"  etc. 

This  poetical  use  of  so  prosaic  a  word  as  **  blabbing" 
is  eminently  Shakespearian.  It  comes,  however,  from 
Spenser,  with  whose  diction  Shakespeare  was  very 
finniliar.    He  lays  of  the  sun^ 

For  Venus  hated  his  sIl-MflM^  Ugfat 
hi  Uie  next  generation,  Milton,  whose  memory  was 
ftored  with  the  beauties  of  poetical  diction  of  all  the 
peat  poets  who  had  preceded  him,  and  who  never 
ucntated,  from  mere  ambition  of  novelty,  to  use  what 
^"f^  best,  though  it  had  been  used  before  him,  has — 
Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout — iComut.) 

Johnson  well  remarks,  **  The  epithet '  blabbing,'  ap- 
plied to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder,  is 
exooisitely  beautinil.  Guilt,  if  afraid  of  light,  considers 
darkness  as  a  natural  shelter,  and  makes  night  the  oon- 
^Aani  of  those  actions  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the 
telUaU  day." 

"^thejadee 
That  drag  the  tragic  melanekoUe  night"  etc. 

'Hie  chariot  of  the  night  is  supposed,  by  Shakespeare, 
to  be  drawn  by  dragons.  (See  Ctmbelinx,  act  ii. 
*^Qo  2.)  So  too  we  have,  in  the  Midsummer-Night's 
Drkam,  "night's  swifl  dragons." 

**  Clip  dead  men^t  grave*" — i.  e.  Embrace  dead  men's 
P^M,  in  the  sense  of  overshadowing  them.  The  word 
»  empbyed  by  our  oldest  writers. 

"  The  Uvee  ofthoee  which  we  have  loet  in  fights 
Be  eoumterpMd  with  euch  a  petty  sum  V 
^Vith  Knight  and  Collier,  we  restore  the  reading  of 
^  folio,  which  all  the  other  modem  editors  have  thus 
«Uered:— 

The  Ihres  of  tibose  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Cmtnot  he  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum. 


This  emendation  weakens  the  force  of  the  passage. 
Upon  the  hesitation  to  pay  ransom  the  Captain  ex- 
claims, '*  Whatf  think  yon  moch,"  etc.  He  then,  pareii' 
theticaily,  threatens  death ;  and  continues  his  hall  inter- 
rogative sentence,  Whai^  **  The  lives  of  those  which  we 
have  lost  in  fight  be  counterpois'd,"  etc. 

**  And  told  me  thai  by  water  I  should  die." 

In  the  incantation  scene,  in  act  L,  we  have  this  pro- 
phecy:— 

What  fotes  await  Ae  duke  of  Snflblkff 
By  wslsr  shall  he  die,  and  talie  liis  end. 

It  appears  from  this  passage  that  Walter  was  commoDly 
pronounced  "  Water." 

**  Jove  sometime  went  di*gui$*d,  and  why  not  If" 

This  line  is  derived  from  the  **  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention," and,  being  necessary  for  the  sense  of  the  next 
speech,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted. 

**  Poole  T"^TYa»  name,  and  the  preceding  ^'Yes, 
Poole,"  are  from  the  quarto  *'  Contention,"  and,  being 
clearly  necessary  to  the  sense,  seem  to  have  been  omit- 
ted, in  the  enlarged  play,  by  a  typographical  error. 

♦*  —  daring  to  afft"— i.  e.  To  betroth, 

"  Advance  our  half-fae'd  tun"—"  Edward  III.  (ac- 
cordinK  to  Camden's  '  Remains')  bare  for  his  device  the 
rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  themselves  out  of  a  cloud." 

"  —  Bargulus  the  strong  lUyrianpirate" — " Bargn- 
lus,  niyrius  latro,  de  quo  est,  apud  Theopompum,  mag- 
nas  opes  habuit."  (Cicero  de  Offie.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11.) 
Dr.  Farmer  informs  us,  that  there  were  two  English 
translations  of  Cicero's  OMeest  which  the  author  might 
have  read.  For  *'  Bargulus,"  of  the  folio,  we  have  an- 
other hero  in  the  quarto  **  Contention."  The  captain 
(says  Suffolk,)— 

llireateDS  nuwe  plagaes  than  mi^ly  JbndtUt 
The  great  Macedonian  pirate. 

Abrada*  is  mentioned  by  Greene,  in  his  **  Penelope'^ 
Web,"  of  which  the  only  known  edition  bears  date  in 
1601 ;  but  no  doubt  it  was  printed  about  ten  years  ear- 
lier. This  circumstance,  in  Malone's  opinion,  connects 
the  old  play  with  Greene. 


«• 


Peni  gelidus  timor  oecupat  arftis"— The  commenta- 
tors have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  source  of  this  line. 
I  suspect  it  to  be  from  Mantuan,  the  modem  Latin  poet 
used  in  schools,  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  lauded 
and  quoted  by  the  Pedant  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 
He  was  a  mere  imitator  of  the  classical  poets,  and  may 
have  adopted  the  words  of  the  following  lines,  which 
are  the  nearest  which  have  been  found  in  the  classic 
poets:— 

Subitns  tremor  oecupat  artus^Fir^.  Mn,  v.  446.) 

me  quidem  gtlidot  radiorum  viribus  ortus. 

iOvid.  Metam.  It.  247.) 

NavitiB,  conCessn  gelido  pallors  tlmorem.  . 

{De  TrittSb,  EL  iiL  113.) 

"  —  vUe  BEZ09IANS" — *' Bozouian"  was  a  term  of 
contempt,  of  somewhat  uncertain  derivation.     Pistol 
uses  it  insultmgly  in  Hbnrt  IV.  (Part  IL  :) — 
Under  which  king;  Baonian  t  speak  or  die. 

"  —  Brutus^  bastard  hand . 
Stabbed  Julius  desar,"  etc. 

The  reference  is  to  the  ancient  piece  of  scandal,  on 
which  Alfieri  and  Voltaire  both  afterwards  founded  their 
dramas  of  the  younger  Brutus,  that  he  was  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Julius  Ca»ar. 

**  —  savage  islanders 
Pompey  the  great"  etc. 

''Pompey  was  killed  b^  Achillas  and  Septimus,  at 
the  moment  that  the  Egyptian  6shing-boat,  in  which  they 
were,  reached  the  coast,  his  head  being  thrown  into  the 
sea — a  circumstance  suflSciently  resembling  Suffolk's 
death  to  bring  it  to  the  Poet's  memory,  though  his  men- 
tion of  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  old  play  Pompey 
is  not  named." — ^tevsms. 
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.  Tfaifl  inacouracj  indicatef ,  (what  is  evident  from  other 
eiremiMtancety)  that  the  Poet  was  not  yet  aoqoainted 
with  North's  **  Platarch/'  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
■o  moch  indebted. 

Scene  II. 

**  —  othen  in  orkat  number"— '*  With  infimUe  num- 
berst**  (sa^s  the  folio,)  with  a  liberality  which  is  quite 
unusaal  in  its  stoge^irecdons,  which,  suiting  them- 
selves to  the  humble  appliances  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
are  generally  confined  to  "two  or  three"  soldiers,  or 
attendants,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  here  we  are  to  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  as  many  as  the  company  could  afford  to 
send  on  as  rebels. 

*'  —  For  our  enemiet  shall  fall  before  «#" — Alluding 
to  his  name.  Cade,  as  if  derived  from  the  Latin  cado,  A 
'*  cade  of  herrings,"  mentioned  by  Dick,  the  butcher, 
was  a  cask,  (eadust  Latin,)  smaller  than  a  barrel,  and 
containing  six  hnndred  herringi.  Johnson  iustly  says 
of  the  Latin  allusion,  that  Cade  "  has  too  much  learning 
for  his  character." 

"  —  never  a  kouae^  but  the  cage" — "  Little  places  of 
prison,  (says  Baret,)  set  commonly  in  the  manet-place 
tor  harlots,  and  vagabonds,  we  call  cages"  Hence  we 
still  say  jail  birds. 

**  -^Ike  ikre9Tkoopedpoi"~'Thme  drinking  veaels  of 
oar  ancestors  were  of  wood.  Nash,  in  his  "  Pierce  Pen- 
nilesse,"  (1595,)  says,  "I  believe  koopes  in  quart  pots 
were  invented  to  tliat  end,  that  every  man  should  take 
his  hoope,  and  no  more." 

''  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eai  and  drink  on 
my  seore*^'-^*  To  mend  the  world  by  banishing  money, 
it  an  old  contrivance  of  those  who  cfo  not  consider,  that 
the  quarrels  and  mischiefr  which  arise  from  money  as 
the  signs,  or  tickets  of  riches,  must,  if  money  were  to 
cease,  arise  from  riches  themselves,  and  oonla  never  be 
at  an  end  till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  own 
share  of  the  goods  of  life."— Johnson. 

"  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters" — i.  e.  Let- 
ters missive,  and  similar  public  acts.  It  was  also  com- 
mon, in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  earlier,  to  put  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  or  a  small  cross,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  private  letters. 

"  —  /  PASS  not" — An  idiomatic  phrase  of  the  time  for 
**  I  care  not,"  or  I  pay  them  no  regard. 

Scene  III. 

*'  —  T*he  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is;  and  thou 
shall  have  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one" 

Malone  added  a  week  after  **  lackins  one,"  because  it 
is  found  in  the  quarto  "  Contention ;"  but  it  rather  ob- 
scures than  explains  the  meaning,  which  has  reference 
to  the  prohibition  of  butchers  to  kill  flesh-meat  during 
Lent,  from  which,  for  his  services,  Dick  was  to  be  ex- 
empted. The  granting  license  to  kill  and  seU  butchers' 
meat,  during  Lent,  was  a  common  mode  of  fiivouritism 
during  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  words  of  the  quarto 
''Contention"  are— ''Thus  I  will  reward  thee:  the 
Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  was :  thou  shalt  have 
license  to  kill  for  four-score  and  one  a  week."  That 
would  seem  to  give  Dick  a  right  to  kill  for  four-score 
and  one  persons  ever^r  week.  Here  he  is  to  be  allowed 
exclusively  to  serve  ninety-nine  persons  with  meat,  dur- 
ing a  Lent  of  twiee  the  old  term  of  forty  days. 

" —  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear" — Cade 
must  be  supposed  to  put  on  part  of  Stafford's  armour. 
Hollingshed  tells  us,  "Jack  Cade,  upon  his  victory 
asainst  the  Staffbrds,  appareled  himself  in  Sir  Uum- 
pnrey's  brigandine,  set  fuU  of  gilt  nails,  and  so  in  some 
glory  returned  again  toward  LiumIoq.'* 

SCEZIE  IV. 

•*  —  retire  to  Killinoworth"— T%is  was  the  old  form 
of  the  name  Kenilworth,  made  more  femiHur  to  modem 
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readers  by  history  and  romance;  which,  however,  iia» 
reason  (or  changing  the  ancient  name  here,  as  many  kie 
edilors  have  dona. 

Scene  V. 

"  —  thither  wiU  I  send  you  MaUhew  OougV* 

It  is  stated  W  HoUin^shed,  that  this  Matthew  Gough 
was  "  a  man  of  great  wit|  and  mqch  experience  in  mn 
of  chivalry :  the  which,  in  continual  wars,  had  qteatbs 
time  in  serving  of  the  Idng  his  fiither." 

SCEIIB   VII. 

" — one  and  twentj  fifteens" — " This  capteine (Cade) 
assured  them,  that  if  either  by  force  or  policy  they  mi^ 
get  the  kinge  and  queene  into  their  nancU,  be  wotld 
cause  them  to  be  honourably  used,  and  take  such  order 
for  the  punishing  and  reforming  of  the  misdemeanoan 
of  their  bad  councellours,  that  neither  ffttent  shoald 
hereafter  be  demanded,  nor  anie  impositions  or  taxeibe 
spoken  of."— Hollingshed. 

A  "  fifteen"  was  a  tax  of  oxM^ffleenth  of  all  the  per- 
sonal property  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  large  as  it  miT 
seem,  was  no  unusual  grant  to  the  crown,  for  ipedv 
purposes. 

"  —  thou  hast  caused  rnimtna  to  be  UMed^—Ttisit 
branded  by  Stevens  and  others  as  an  aaaofaronim,  be- 
cause, though  printing  had  been  already  invented  sad 
used  on  the  continent  at  the  date  of  this  scene,  it  wm 
not  introduced  into  England  until  1470 ;  and  they  defcad 
what  they  call  the  Poet's  absurdities,  by  aimilar  envn 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Salvator  Bon  pboog  a 
cannon  before  the  tent  of  Holofemea.  The  enor,  if 
one,  is  however  not  such  as  to  shock  probabiUiTt  ^ 
that  of  the  painter,  and  perhaps  is  no  error  at  all;  far 
we  learn  from  Judge  Blacksttme,  that  Miennan,  in  ka 
I'  Oriffines  TypbgraphicsB,"  mentions  ^t  priatiBf  ms 
introaucpd  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vl,  by 
Frederic  Corsellis,  a  Dutch  printer,  many  yean  bdbtt 
Caxton,  who  has  generally  me  reputation  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  —  Thou  dost  ride  in  a  foot-cloth"— A  "  foofrdolb" 
was  a  kind  of  housing,  which  covered  the  body  of  tbe 
horse,  and  almost  reached  to  the  ground. 

'*'-the  civiTst  f>laee  of  aU  this  isU"'-^*  Ex  his  omni- 
bus sunt  humanissimi  qm  CamHum  incolnnt."— (Cenr'* 
"  Commentaries,"  book  v.)  The  passage  is  thus  traBS^ 
kited,  by  Arthur  Golding,  m  1565 :— **  Of  all  the  iabab- 
itants  of  this  isle,  the  eimlest  are  the  Kentiskfolke" 

**  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent,  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  /"  etc 
We  agree  with  Collier  that,  with  this  punctnatiao. 
there  is  not  the  difficulty  in  this  passage  which  Bome<d 
the  commentators  have  found.  Lonl  Say  is  addreaau 
a  multitude  from  Kent,  and  he  asks  them,  speaking  « 
them  collectively  as  Kent,  when  he  had  exacted  sogbi 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  king,  etc.  Johnson  recooh 
mended  the  substitution  of  But  for  **Kent;"  bat  the 
question  is,  when  Say  had  exacted  any  thing,  even  to 
maintain  the  king,  etc.    If  he  had  asked — 

When  have  I  audit  exacted  at  your  hoadi^ 
Jul  to  maiirtrin  fee  Mag;  etc ;— 

it  would  have  been  an  acknowledgment  that  be  hd 
been  guilty  of  exaction,  which  would  have  exposed  bin 
to  the  fury  of  the  rebels.  In  the  next  lines,  we  pre^ 
Knight's  punctuation.  They  are  usually  pointed  so  » 
to  close  tne  sentence  at  *<preforr'd  me  to  the  kisf." 
He  not  only  bestowed  gifts  on  learned  clerks  because 
bis  own  book  had  preferred  him,  but  frooi  a  gfoen^ 
conviction  that  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  etc  Tfaii 
declaration  has  little  connexion  with  the  exbortitioB 
not  to  murder  him. 

"  —  FOR  watching" — ^i.  e.  In  consequence  of  waldaig- 

"  —  a  hempen  caudle,  then,  and  the?  at  of  hatcksl'*'' 
This  is ''  help  of  hatchet"  in  the  original  text    In  Sl^ 
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▼eiiB*t  editioo,  we  6nt  re«d,  apon  the  suggMfion  of 
Farmer,  the  "^^  of  hatchet.'*  There  is  every  reaaon 
to  think  that  the  conreotioii  it  right  **  Candle  of  hemp  " 
and  "pap  of  hatchet**  were  to  core  Say*t  ''tickneas 
and  dtteaiee,*'  aooording  to  Cade's  pretcriptioii.  We 
hare  no  aathority  for  the  phrue  "  hempen  caudle;**  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  *'  pap  of  hatchet**  was  a  common 
c^ant  phiase.  Ljljr's  pampnlet,  so  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  controversy,  bears  this  title:  ''Pap  with  an 
Hatchet;  alias,  a  Fig  for  my  Godson ;  or,  Crack  me  this 
Nat;  or,  a  Country  Cuff;  that  is,  a  sound  Box  of  the 
Ear,  et  cvtera.**  A  title  such  as  this  must  have  been 
founded  upon  common  sayings  which,  in  those  days,  the 
learned  did  not  disdain  to  pick  up. 

**  These  hands  are  free  from  gniUUit  blood-shedding  "  etc. 
'*  Guiltless**  is  used  as  the  epithet  of  blood,  not  of  the 
whole  compound  word.    It  means,  ''  These  hands  are 
tree  from  shedding  guiltless  blood.** 

« •»  a  FAMILIAR  under  his  tonfut^^^-k  fiuniliar  spirit ; 
a  demon  wtko  attended  his  bidding. 

**  —  f^pon  omr  bills** — This  Is  an  equivoque.  The 
^  bills*'  of  Cade  were  not  bUls  of  debt,  (as  bonds  for  the 
payment  of  money,  executed  in  the  simplest  form,  were 
anciently  allied,)  but  ^e  brown  bills  ot  the  rabble  sol- 
diery. 

Scene  IX. 

*'  —  Oallowqlassbs,  and  stout  Kbbvxs**--"  The  ral- 
logUuse,  (says  Stanvhurst,  in  his  '  Description  of  Ire- 
land,*)  useth  a  kind  of  pollax  for  his  weapon.  These 
men  are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature,  big  of 
linime,  aiM  lusty  of  body,  wel  and  strongly  timbered. 
The  heme  is  an  ordinary  souldier,  using  for  weapon  his 
•word  and  target,  and  sometimes  his  peece,  being  com- 
monly good  markmen.  Kerne  signineth  a  shower  of 
bell,  because  they  are  taken  for  no  better  than  for  rake- 
bells,  or  the  devus  blacke  garde.** 

**  His  AIMS  are  only  to  remove  from  thee" — The  first 
folio  has  *'  his  arms;"  and  this  is  the  common  reading. 
The  second  folio  has  '*  lus  armies"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  misprints  for  <' aims,**— an  error 
which  more  than  once  occurs  in  the  folios. 

•*  But  vow  is  Cade  driven  baek"^**  But  now**  is  used 
as  in  Richard  II.  and  elsewhere,  for  only  just  now. 

Scene  X. 

**  —  this  word  8ALLBT  was  bom  to  do  me  good" — Cade 
pons  upon  the  word  "  sallet,**  which  meant  a  helmet,  as 
well  as  a  composition  of  herbs.  The  same  joke  occurs 
m  the  Interlude  of  "  Thersites,**  written  in  1537.  The 
hero  applies  to  Mulciber  for  a  suit  of  armour,  and  among 
other  things  mentions  a  **  saUet*'  Mulciber  pretends  to 
miaundenSuid  Thersites:— 

Tkerslles.  Nowe,  I  pray  Jupiter  that  tfaoa  dye  s  cuckold : 
I  mean  s  MDet  with  which  men  do  fyght 

Muidbsr.  It  if  a  mull  taftinge  of  a  maimaf  might, 
That  he  should  fimr  aav  matter 
Fy^  with  a  fiswe  henwt  fan  a  platter. 

**-^by  others'  WAifiifo**^The  old  copies  have  "by 
others'  waminr"  corrected  by  Pope.  In  the  preceding 
line,  is  must  be  understood :  to  insert  it,  with  Rowe, 
tpoA»  the  metre. 

**  ^  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words," 

Johnson  explains  this,  ''  As  for  words,  whose  pomp 
and  rumour  may  answer  words,  and  only  words,  I  shall 
forbear  them,  and  refer  the  rest  to  my  sword," 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

**  -^have  la  soul*' — ^York  means  to  say, ''  If  I  have 
a  soul,  my  hand  shall  not  be  without  a  sceptre.** 

^  First  let  me  ash  of  thisb** — The  original  has  '<of 
thee"  which  is  thought  by  all  editors  except  Collier  to 
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be  a  misprint  for  "  these.**  ''  These**  and  they  refer  to 
his  troops,  who  have  followed  the  Duke  from  the  Irish 
wars. 

**  —  my  two  brave  bears"'^The  bear  and  ragged  staff 
was  the  cognizance  of  the  Nevils.  (See,  in  this  scene, 
WBrwick*s  speech.) 


*»» 


**  As  eroohed  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  i 

In  the  stage-direction  of  the  ouarto  "  Contention,*'  he 
is  called  "  crook-back  Richard,*  on  his  entrance. 

''  Foul  sTioMATic** — This  was  the  appellation  of  an 
offender  who  had  been  branded— upon  whom  a  stigma 
had  been  set  Young  Clifford  insults  Richard  with  the 
natural  stigma  of  his  deformity. 

Scene  II. 

**  York.  A  dreadful  lay ! — address  thee  instatUly. 

[  They/ght,  and  Clitfokd  falls  and  dies." 

Dr.  Percy  observes  that  **  the  author,  in  making  Clif- 
ford foil  by  the  hand  of  York,  has  departed  from  the 
truth  of  history,  a  practice  not  uncommon  with  him 
when  he  does  his  utmost  to  make  his  characters  con- 
siderable. This  circumstance,  however,  serves  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  or  spectator  for  the  vengeance  after- 
wards taken  by  Clifford's  son  on  York  and  Rutland.  At 
the  beffinning  of  the  third  nart  of  this  drama  the  Poet 
forgot  tnis  circumstance,  ana  there  represents  Clifford's 
death  as  it  really  happened  :— 

Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford.  aD  abreast; 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaJdnf  in. 
Were  by  tiie  swords  of  common  soUUfen  slain.** 

"  And  the  rREuuED  Jlames" — Fkunes  sent  before  their 
appointed  time— a  use  of  the  word  in  its  literal  Latin 
sense  similar  to  those  Latinisms  remarked  upon  by  Hal- 
lam,  and  used  in  the  Midsummir-Nioht's  Drxam.  (See 
his  note  at  the  end  of  that  play  in  this  edition.) 


t* 


And,  in  thy  rxvxrbvce** — "  In  that  period  of  life 
which  is  entitled  to  command  reverence.  Reverenda 
canities.  Shakespeare  has  used  the  word  in  the  same 
manner '  ' 

brother. 


nearer 


r  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  Orlando  says  to  his 
r,  (speaking  of  their  father,)  <thou  art  indeed 
to  his  reverence.*  ** — Singer. 


**  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 

Ovid  relates,  that  when  Medea  fled  vrith  Jason,  she 
murdered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body  into 
pieces,  that  her  fiither  might  be  prevented  for  some  time 
nrom  pursuing  her. 

"  —  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death"— 'Beferriag 
to  the  prophecy  in  act  i.  scene  4,  of  this  play — ^''Let  him 
shun  castles." 

"  —  our  present  party** — ^The  old  text  has  present 
parts,  and  as  parts  was  an  old  phrase  for  parties,  that 
gives  a  good  sense.  But  (as  Stevens  suggests)  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  jingle  between  hearts  and  parts  was 
mtended,  and  this  is  avoided  b^jr  the  slight  typographical 
correction  proposed  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  here  adopted. 

SCEPTE    III. 

*'  —  and  all  brush  of  time" — ^i.  e.  The  gradual  wear 
of  time,  as  in  Timok,  *'  one  winter*s  brush."  There  is 
no  reason  for  adopting  Warburton*s  alteration  to  the 
**  bruise  of  time.'* 

tt  —  opposiTBS  of  such  repairing  nature"^,  e.  Being 
adversaries  so  able  to  repair  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

"  —  by  my  hand,  /<w<I«**— Malone,  followed  by  most 
modem  editors,  substitutes  faith  for  ''hand,*'  as  it 
stands  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  on  the  ground  that  the 
old  "  Contention**  has  **hy  my  faith;"  but  by  the  same 
rule  Malone  ought  to  have  made  many  other  changes. 
**  By  my  hand**  was  a  usual  asseveration,  and  is  more 
appropriate  in  a  soldier  than  '*by  mjr  foith.**  This 
might  be  SluJLespeare*s  reason  for  changing  it 
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NOTES  ON  KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH^PART  XL 


'*  Saini  AJbans*  battle,  won  hyfamou$  York, 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.* 

The  following  passage  is  from  Hall's  accoant  of  the 
first  of  those  unnatoral  eopounters  which  so  long  afflicted 
the  kingdom  :— 

"  The  King  being  credibly  informed  of  the  great  arm  j 
coming  toward  him,  assembled  an  host,  intending  to 
meet  with  the  doke  in  the  north  part,  because  he  had 
too  many  friends  about  the  city  of  London :  and  for  that 
cause,  with  great  speed  and  small  luck,  he,  being  ac- 
companied with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Bucking- 
ham,  the  Earls  of  Stafford,  Nor^umberland,  and  Wilt- 
shire,  with  the  Lurd  CliffOTd,  and  dirers  o^er  barons, 
departed  oat  of  Westooinster  the  20th  day  of  May, 
toward  the  town  of  St.  Albans.  Of  whose  doin^  the 
Duke  of  York  being  advertised  by  his  espials,  with  all 
his  power  coasted  uie  country,  and  came  to  the  same 
town  the  third  day  next  ensuing.  The  King,  hearing 
of  their  approaching,  sent  to  him  messengers,  strictly 
charging  and  commanding  him,  as  an  obedient  subject, 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  not,  as  an  enemy  to  his  natural 
country,  to  murder  and  slc^  his  own  countrymen  and 
proper  nation. 

<*  While  King  Henry  (more  denroos  of  peace  than  of 
war)  was  sencui^  forth  his  orators  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  Marchmen,  enter- 
ed at  the  other  gate  of  the  town,  and  fiercely  set  on  the 
King's  foreward,  and  them  shortly  discomfited.  Then 
oame  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  aU  the  other  lords,  with 
the  king's  power,  which  fought  a  sore  and  cruel  battle, 
in  the  which  many  a  tall  man  lost  his  life.  But  the 
Duke  of  York  sent  over  fresh  men  to  succour  the  weary, 
and  put  new  men  in  the  places  of  the  hurt  persons ;  by 
whicn  policy  the  Kind's  army  was  profligate  and  dis* 
persed,  and  all  the  chieftains  of  the  field  almost  slain, 
and  brought  to  confusion." 

It  thus  appears  that  poor  Henry's  peaceable  disposi- 
tion proved  from  the  outset  the  bane  of  himself  ana  his 
party.  He  went  to  the  trade  of  a  lion  with  the  heart 
of  a  dove. 


The  scenes  of  Cade's  insurrection  are  all  from  the  old 
play, — a  little,  but  not  much  amplified  and  heightened. 
It  IS  very  curious  that,  though  these  scenes  and  mcidents 
are  all  drawn  from  the  chroniclers,  so  &r  as  relates  to 
the  opinions  and  avowed  objects  of  Cade  and  his  foU 
lowers,  the  dialogue,  though  drawn  from  history,  is  not 
from  the  history  of  Cade,  out  from  the  accounts  given 
by  HoUingshea  of  the  rising  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Straw,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  about  seventy  years 
before.  I  am  indebted  to  Courtenay's  "  Commentaries 
on  Uie  Historical  Plays"  for  pointmg  out  the  following 
extracts  from  Hollingshed,  which  are  clearly  the  origin 
of  many  of  these  scenes  :— 

"  They  bepn  to  shew  proof  of  those  things  which 
they  haa  before  conceived  in  their  minds,— beheading 
all  such  men  of  law,  justices,  and  jurors,  as  they  might 
catch  and  lay  hands  upon,  without  respect  of  pity,  or 
remorse  of  conscience,  alleging  that  the  land  could  never 
ei\joy  her  nature  and  true  liberty,  till  all  those  sorts  of 
people  were  dispatched  out  of  the  way.  This  talk 
liked  well  the  ears  of  the  common  uplandish  people, 
and  by  the  less  conveying  the  more,  tney  purposed  to 
bum  and  destroy  all  reooras,  evidences,  cctarl  noUs,  and 
.other  muniments,  that  the  remembrance  of  ancient  mat- 
ters being  removed  out  of  mind,  their  landlords  might 
not  have  whereby  to  challenge  any  right  at  their  hai&. 
•  •  •  •  In  furious  wise  they  ran  to  the  city,  and  at 
the  first  approach  they^  spoiled  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  brake  up  the  prisons  of  the  MarshaLiea  and  the 
King's  Bench,  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  admitted 
them  into  their  company.  •  •  *  •  What  wicked- 
ness was  it,  to  compell  teachers  of  children  in  grammar 
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schools  to  swear  never  to  instnict  wesj  in  tibeir  sitf 
Again,  conld  they  have  a  more  mischievooa  meiuM 
than  to  bum  and  destroy  all  old  and  ancient  monmneBt^ 
and  to  murder  and  dispatch  oat  of  the  way  all  socb  v 
were  able  to  commit  to  memory  either  any  new  or  old 
records?  For  it  was  dangerous  among  them  to  be 
known  for  one  that  was  learned ;  and  more  dangenwn 
if  any  one  were  found  with  b  peoner  and  inkhom  at  U* 
side ;  for  such  seldom  or  never  esciq>ed  from  tbem  witb 
life.  *  *  ^  *  At  Blackheath,  when  the  greatot 
muldtode  was  there  got  together,  (as  aome  wrote,) 
John  Ball  nuide  a  sermon,  taking  this  saying  or  cam- 
mon  proveiii  for  his  theme,  wberenpoA  to  entreat.*— 

When  Adam  delved  md  Bt»  spui. 
Who  was  tiien  s  gentleman  f 

There  is  no  historic  evidence  that  Cade  entertsmed 
any  views  or  opinions,  such  as  would  now  be  called 
revolutionary.  On  the  contraiy,  his  demands  were 
moderate  and  reasonable.  Hollingshed  says: — ^"Tbe 
captain,  assemUing  a  great  number  of  tall  persoasfes. 
assured  them  that  the  enterprise  was  faonoarable  wHb 
to  Qod  and  the  King,  and  profitable  to  the  whole  realm. 
For  if,  either  by  force  or  policy,  they  might  get  the  King 
and  Queen  into  their  hands,  he  would  cause  them  to  be 
honourably  used,  and  take  such  order  for  the  poniihm^ 
and  reforming  of  the  misdemeanors  of  their  bad  coob- 
sellors,  that  neither  fifteens  should  hereafter  be  demazMl- 
ed,  nor  once  any  impositions  nor  taxes  spoken  dl" 

Cade's  petitions  said,  that  *'the  King  purposed  to 
punish  the  men  of  Kent  for  the  murder  of  the  Doke  of 
Suffolk,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty ;  they  com^ained 
that  the  King  gave  away  his  revenue,  and  lived  npoa 
the  <  Commons/  Tthat  is,  upon  taxes;)  they  set  Im^ 
many  abuses  in  tne  administration  of  the  law  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  some  general  and  some  local 
How  &r  these  complaints  were  well  founded,  we  ca&> 
not  now  judge,  but  the^  are  all  plausible  and  constilt 
tional.    Two  of  the  articles  are  remarkable : — 

"  *  3.  Item.  That  the  lords  of  his  royal  blood  are  poi 
from  his  daily  presence,  and  other  mean  pereoms  of 
lower  nature  exalted,  and  made  chief  of  hia  privy  eom* 
cilf  the  which  stoppeth  matters  of  wiUQga  done  in  the 
realm  from  his  excellent  audience,  and  may  not  be  re- 
dressed as  law  will,  but  if  bribes  and  gifta  oe  inewen 
gers  to  the  hands  of  the  said  council.' 

'' '  13.  Rem,  The  people  of  the  said  shire  of  Kent  inaj 
not  have  their  free  election  in  choosing  knights  of  tlie 
shire;  but  letters  have  been  sent  from  divers  estatei 
to  the  ereat  rulers  of  all  the  country,  the  which  en* 
forceth  meir  tenants  and  other  people  by  force  to  choose 
otherpersons  than  the  common  wul  is.' 

''  Tne  precise  nature  of  the  interference  or  intimiier 
Hon  complained  of,  in  this  thirteenth  article,  does  not 
appear ;  out  the  fourth  article  certainly  does  not  oom- 
plain  that  the  king's  counsellors  are  not  men  of  '  a  hanl 
hand,'  but  rather  mat  such  hands  are  apt  to  take  bribes." 

So  fair  were  the  requisitions  of  the  rebels,  that  tbey 
demanded  justice  alike  on  the  enemies  of  York,  and  tbe 
murderers  of  Good  Duke  Humphrey. 

In  all  this  Cade  was  supported  by  the  burghen  of 
London  who  opened  the  city  gates  to  nim.  Afterwardi. 
when  his  followers  ran  into  excess,  that  great  middling 
interest  of  the  times  turned  against  him,  and,  **  nerceiT* 
ing  themselves  neither  to  be  sure  of  goods  nor  lifef  <I^ 
termined  to  expell  this  mischievous  head  and  his  ungra- 
cious company."  This  seems  to  have  been  done,  and 
with  great  gallantry,  by  the  citizens  themselves,  headed 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  without  aid  of  die  royal 
troops  or  tne  nobles. 

The  other  incidents  of  Cade's  victory  orer  the  8ta^ 
fords,  beheading  Lord  Say,  his  being  soddenly  aban- 
doned by  his  followers,  ana  death  by  uie  hand  m  Idea 
are  all  from  the  chronicles. 
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mSTORT  OP  TH£  THIRD  PART  OP  HBNRT  VI.  IN  ITS  ORIGINAL  FORM,  AND  AS  nCPROVBD — 
VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION  AS  TO  SHAKESPEARB's  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  THREE  PARTS — SUB- 
STANCE OF  MALONe's  ARGUMENTS — THEIR  WEAKNESS  SHOWN — STATE  OF  THE  TEXT  OP 
THE   THREE   PARTS,  ETC. 

THIS  play,  like  its  two  preceding  parts,  was  first  printed  in  full,  in  its  present  form,  in  the  folio  of  1623 ;  bat, 
like  the  second  part,  it  is  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  a  mach  shorter  play,  which  had  been  printed 
twenty-eight  years  before,  and  which,  with  Johnson,  Knight,  and  all  the  older  and  many  later  editors  and 
cOTomentators,  I  think  was  undoubtedly  one  of  Shakespeare's  eariier  works, — ^while  Malone,  followed  by  Hallam, 
Collier,  and  many  recent  English  critics,  maintains  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Marlowe,  or  Greene,  or  some 
other  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  dramatic  predecessors.  The  first  edition  of  the  old  play  was  printed  in  1595, 
entitled—'*  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  death  of  the  good  King  Henrie  the  Sizt,  with 
the  whole  contention  betweene  the  two  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  as  it  was  sundrie  times  acted  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembrooke  his  seruants.  Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Millington."  This 
first  edition  has  now  become  one  of  the  rarest  of  English  bibliographical  curiosities,  there  being  but  one  known 
copy  of  it,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  editor  Chidmers,  and,  until  Collier's  edition,  had  never  been  seen  by 
sny  one  of  the  commentators.  This  was  reprinted,  by  the  same  publisher,  in  1600,  as  the  second  part  of  the 
''  Contention  of  the  two  Famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster;*'  and  again,  some  years  after,  a  re-impression 
of  both  plays,  without  date,  (but  supposed  to  be  about  1619,)  was  issued,  **  as  newly  corrected  and  enlarged." 
To  this  was  added  in  the  tide,  for  the  first  time,  '*  Written  by  William  Shakespeare ;"  no  author's  name  having 
before  been  prefixed  to  either  of  the  histories.  .  The  two  parts  of  the  "Contention"  were  reprinted  by  Ste- 
vens, firom  Ihis  last  edition,  with  literal  accuracy,  in  his  excellent  and  now  somewhat  scarce  reprint  of  the  original 
quartos.  Those  originals  of  the  second  and  durd  parts  of  Hkicrt  VI.  are  also  reprinted  by  Knight,  in  his  Pic- 
torisl  edition ;  who  has  focilitated  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  enlarged  plays,  by  modernizing  the  o)d 
orthography,  correcting  the  misprints,  and  dividing  the  plays  into  acts  and  scenes,  which  are  wanting  in  the  old 
editions  and  Stevens's  reprint. 

The  alteratitms  and  enlargements  of  the  old  play,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  this  third  part,  are  of  the  iune 
kind  with  those  of  the  former  part,  already  noticed.  They,  however,  differ  from  them  in  this, — ^that  the 
alterations  of  the  former  part  are  carried  regularly  through  the  play,  the  corrections  and  insertions  pervading  the 
whde,  without  much  of  entirely  original  additions,  while,  in  this  concluding  part,  larger  portions  of  the  older 
drama  are  preserved  untouched ;  but  there  are  alio  larger  omissions  of  passages,  and  much  larger  insertions  of 
original  matter.  There  are  also,  in  the  last  two  acts,  some  slight  variations  in  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  though  not  at  all  varying  the  incidents. 

I  have  already  presented  (see  Introductory  Remarks  to  Hehrt  VI.,  Parts  I.  and  H.)  my  general  views  of  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  characters  of  this  "  dramatic  trilogy,"  (as  the  German  critics  delight  to  style  it,)  and  of  the 
•trong  evidence  of  their  having  been,  in  all  their  forms,  the  productions  of  Shakespeare  alone, — the  positive  exter- 
nal testimony  being  supported  by  the  equally  strong  indications  of  authorship  afibrded  by  the  spirit,  power  of 
characterization  and  narrative,  and  by  the  style  and  vernfication,— when  we  regard  the  author  not  as  the  matured 
•elf-formed  great  Poet,  but  as  when  first  essaying  his  half-developed  powers  in  the  historic  drama.  We  say  his 
half-developed  powers ;  for,  though  the  first  notices  of  these  plays  are  found  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  in  1593, 
yet  the  title-pages  of  the  first  editions  indicate  that  they  had  been  some  time  on  the  stage,  and  the  language  and 
orthography  are  of  that  cast  which  prevailed  in  the  Poet's  younger  days.  The  first  part,  as  we  find  it  in  the  folio, 
ii>  in  my  judgment,  the  one  least  amplified  and  corrected  firom  its  primitive  form,  which  is  now  lost, — though  I 
think  it  must  have  been  retouched  and  improved  with  the  others,  after  the  production  of  Hinrt  IV.  and  V.,  and 
RfCBARD  UI.,  had  made  it  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  dramatized  English  history.  The  two  parts  of  the 
**  Contention,"  as  at  first  separately  printed,  seem  to  me  as  evidendy  Shakespeare's  own  original  conceptions  of 
the  plays  he  afterwards  improved  and  amplified,  as  the  lately  discovered  "  Hamlet,"  of  1603,  does  of  the  Hamlit 
jafterwards  (as  the  next  editions  state)  "  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  again  as  it  was,"  and  filled  with  deeper  feeling, 
breathed  forth  in  nobler  numbers.  They  were  published  at  first  without  any  autiior's  name,  like  the  old  ''  IQng 
John,"  and  other  plays  of  the  time,  when  the  name  of  a  young  and  unknown  author  could  add  nothing  to  the 
attraction  of  the  piece.  It  was  equidly  natural  that  afterwards,  when  that  name  had  become  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  poetry,  and  the  plays  themselves  possessed  greater  interest  by  being  a  part  of  his  splendid  dramatic 
chronicle  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, — while  in  their  revised  shape  they  were  jealously  guarded  fi<om  the  press  by 
the  theatrical  owners, — the  old  imperfect  sketches  should  be  reprinted  by  the  original  proprietors,  bearing  the 
aathor's  name. 
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The  additioiu  and  improvementB  of  the  second  part,  and  of  most  of  the  third  part,  are  more  level  to  the  style 
of  the  original  groundwork  than  we  find  similar  additions  in  several  other  dramas,  where  the  interval  between 
the  original  concoction  and  the  revision  bad  raised  the  author's  style  to  a  higher  and  bolder  tone  of  thought,  hn- 
guage,  and  rhythmical  fi;«edom.  I  should,  therefore,  pronounce  these  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  added  before 
the  production  of  Hikrt  IV.  or  Richard  III.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  passages^— such  as  King  Hemy't 
ruminations  while  watching  the  battle,  Gloster's  soliloquy  in  the  third  act,  and  Margaret's  speech  before  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury — ^which  breathe  the  spirit  and  the  music  of  the  Poet's  maturity,  and  may  have  been  added 
after  the  production  of  Richard  III.,  with  a  view  of  more  cleariy  harmonizing  with  that  play  the  portiofn  of  the 
historic  scenes  most  immediately  connected  with  it  But,  while  the  date  of  these  several  additions  must  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  conjeotuml,  to  me  it  seems  self-evident,  that  they  are  all  the  workings  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  same 
mind  which  put  forth  its  unexerdaed  strength  with  such  irregular  force  and  fertility,  and  occasional  grandeur,  in 
the  two  old  rude  playa  of  the  **  Contention."  The  death-scene*  of  Beaufort,  of  York,  and  of  CUfibrd,  and  tbe 
character  of  the  "  Crookback,"  as  they  all  appear  in  the  "  Contention,"  are  alone  fluffideot  to  atamp  the  idestitf 
of  their  author  with  that  of  Richard  III. 

No  doubt  was  entertained  that  these  plays  were  Shakespeare's,  and  his  alone,  by  the  age  which  immediately 
succeeded  their  publication  in  the  folio,  nor  by  the  succeeding  critics  and  conmientators,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Since  that  period,  when  ingenious  doubts  have  been  raised,  they  have  again  received  the  attesta- 
tion of  Johnson,  of  Stevens,  and  of  Knight,  and  other  later  critics  in  England,  as  well  as  of  all  the  German  tnotls- 
tors  or  commentators, — as  Schlegel,  Ulrici,  Tieck,  etc. 

Malone's  denial  of  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the  first  part,  and  of  the  two  original  forms  of  the  other  pails, 
has  the  concurrence  of  a  host  of  later  English  critics,  most  of  them  of  no  imposing  authority,  but  including  among 
them  the  greater  name  of  Henry  Hallam.  Malone's  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory,  to  which  nodiing  hai 
since  been  added,  cannot  be  more  favourably  and  cleariy  stated  than  has  been  done  by  Mr  Singer,  who  gives  in 
bis  adherence  to  this  opinion.  The  substance  of  Malone's  dissertation,  as  it  bears  on  the  first  part,  whicli  U  denied 
to  be  Shakespeare's,  in  any  sense  or  degree,  is  thus  abridged  by  Singer: — 

"  The  diction,  versification,  and  allusions  in  it,  are  all  different  firom  the  diction,  versification,  and  aHusions  of 
Shakespeare,  and  corresponding  with  those  of  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  and  Marlowe,  and  others  who  preceded  him: 
there  are  more  allusions  to  myUiology,  to  classical  authors,  and  to  ancient  and  modem  history,  than  are  found  in 
any  one  piece  of  Shi^espeare's  written  on  an  English  story :  they  are  such  as  do  not  naturally  rise  out  of  tbe  iQb> 
jeot,  but  seem  to  be  inserted  merely  to  show  the  writer's  learning.  These  aUusionfl,  and  many  particular  expres* 
sions,  seem  more  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  authors  alreaoy  named  than  by  8hakespeare.-^He  points  out 
many  of  the  allusions,  and  instances  the  woros  proditor  and  immanity^  which  are  not  to  oe  found  in  any  of  the 
Poors  undisputed  works. — The  versification  he  thinks  clearly  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  Shakespeare's  gena- 
ine  dramas ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  resembles  that  of  many  of  the  plays  produced  before  his  time.  The  sane 
concludes  or  pauses  almost  uniformly  at  the  end  of  every  line ;  and  the  verse  has  scarcely  ever  a  redundant  qrOa* 
ble.    He  produces  numerous  instances  from  the  works  of  Lodfi;e,  Peele,  Greene,  and  others,  of  similar  vovificationr 

"  A  passage  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nash,  an  intimate  friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  etc,  showi 
that  the  Firtt  Part  of  Kino  Hsnrt  VI.,  had  been  on  the  stage  before  1592 ;  and  his  favourable  mention  of  the  piece 
may  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  written  by  a  friend  of  his.  *  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  terror  of 
the  French,  to  thinke  that,  after  he  had  lyen  two  hundred  yeare  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  aeain  on  die 
stage;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least,  (at  several  times,)  who 
in  me  tragedian  that  represents  his  person  behold  liim  firesh  bleeding.' — Pierce  Pennileu  hit  SuppUeatiam  to  tht. 
DevU,  1592. 

"  That  this  passage  related  to  the  old  play  of  Kino  Hsnrt  VT.,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Fir$t  Part  of  Kirg 
Henrt  VI.,  can  hardl}r  be  doubted.  Talbot  appears  in  the  frU  pert,  and  not  in  the  teeoitd  or  third  part,  and 
is  expressly  spcJcen  of  in  the  play,  as  well  as  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  as  '  the  terror  of  the  French.'  Hdlingshed,  who 
was  Shakespeare's  guide,  omits  toiB  passage  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  described ;  and  this  is  an  additioosl 
proof  that  this  play  was  not  the  proauction  of  our  great  Poet. 

"  There  are  other  itUemal  proofs  of  this : — 

"  1.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  known  precisely  how  old  Henry  VI.  was  at  the  time  of  his  fiidier's  death. 
He  supposed  him  to  have  the  state  of  infancy  beforo  he  lost  his  fiither,  and  even  to  have  remembered  some  of  his 
sayings.    In  the  fourth  act,  scene  4,  speaking  of  the  famous  Talbot,  he  says  :">- 


When  Iwasyomn^  (at  vet  I  am  not  old,) 

I  do  remember  how  my  Jmker  $aidf 

A  •toater  champion  never  handled  sword. 

But  Shakespeare  knew  that  Henry  VI.  could  not  possibly  remember  any  thing  of  his  fiither: — 

No  sooner  waa  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  fUne  motuMe  old. 

,    {Kin^  Henry  VL  Part  IL  actir.  scene  9.) 
When  1  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  moiUke  old, 

(JT^  Ifenrip  FZ  Part  nt  act  L  seene  L) 

"  The  first  of  these  jpassases  is  among  the  additions  made  by  Shakespeare  to  the  old  play,  according  to  Mr. 
Malone's  hypothesis.  The  ouer  pessafie  does  occur  in  the  *  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yock ;'  and  thsre* 
tore  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  neither  Shakespeare  nor  tbe  authoir  of  that  piece  could  have  written  tbo/r«< 
part  of  Kino  Hknrt  VI. 

''  2.  In  act  ii.  scene  5,  of  this  play,  it  is  said  that  the  earl  of  Cambridge  raised  an  army  against  his  sovereign.  Bot 
Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of  Kino  Hknrt  V.  has  represented  the  matter  truly  as  it  was :  the  eari  being  in  that  piece, 
(act  ii.)  condemned  at  Southampton  for  conspiring  to  eusa$tinate  Henry. 

"  3.  The  author  of  this  play  kiMw  the  true  pronondatbn  of  the  word  Hecate,  as  it  is  nsed  by  the  Boman  writen!-' 

I  speak  not  to  that  nS&og  Hecate. 
But  Shakespeare,  in  Macbihi,  always  uses  Hecate  as  a  dissyllable. 
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"  Tho  Mcond  ipeech  in  this  play  ancertaiiis  the  author  to  have  been  very  fiuniliar  with  Hall's  Chronicle : — 

TfAot  dkMtU /My  ^  his  deeds  exceed  an  ipeech. 

This  phrase  is  introduced  upon  almost  eveiy  occasion  by  Hall,  when  he  means  to  be  eloquent  HoUingshed,  not 
Hall,  was  Shakespeare's  historian.  Here  tnen  is  an  additional  minute  proof  that  this  play  was  not  Shakespeare's. 
**  This  is  the  sum  of  Malone's  argument,  as  to  the  first  part.  He  adds,  *  At  thii  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  on  what  principle  it  was  that  Heminge  and  Condell  admitted  it  into  their  volume ;  but  I  suspect  that 
diey  gave  it  a  place  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  two  other  parts ;  and  because  Shakespeare  had  made  some 
•hght  alterations,  and  written  a  few  lines  in  it* " 

Malone's  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention"  were  written  by  a  prior 
dramatist,  and  merely  altered  and  amplified  by  Shakespeare,  is  clearly  and  fully  presented  by  Singer,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  abstract  :— 

**  The  entij,  in  1594,  does  not  mention  the  name  of  8hakesi>eare,  nor  are  the  plays  printed  with  his  name  in 
die  early  editions;  but,  after  the  Poet's  death,  an  edition  was  printed  by  Pavier,  in  1619,  with  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare on  the  title-page.  This  was  a  common  fraudulent  practice  of  the  booksellers  of  that  period.  When  Pavier 
republished  the  '  Contention,'  he  omitted  the  words  *  as  it  was  acted  by  the  earl  of  Pemorooke  his  servantes,' 
wnich  appeared  on  tiie  original  title-page, — just  as  on  the  republication  of  the  old  play  of  *  King  John,'  in  two 
parts,  in  1611,  the  words  'as  it  was  act^  in  the  honourable  city  of  London'  were  omitted;  because  the  omitted 
words,  in  both  cases,  marked  the  respective  pieces  not  to  be  the  production  of  Shakespeare.  And,  as  in  *  King 
John,'  the  letters  '  W.  8h.'  were  added,  in  1611,  to  deceive  the  purchaser;  so  in  the  republication  of  *  The  Whole 
Contention,'  etc.,  Pavier,  having  dismissed  the  words  above  mentioned,  inserted,  *  Newly  corrected  and  enlarged 
bjr  William  Shakespeare  ;* — knowing  that  these  pieces  had  in  fact  been  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  hoping  that 
wk  new  edition  of  the  original  plays  would  pass  for  those  altered  and  augmented  by  Shakespeare,  then  unpub- 
Uihed. 

"  A  passage  from  Gh-eene's '  Groatsworth  of  Wit'  first  suggested  and  strongly  supports  Malone's  hypothesis.  The 
writer,  Bobert  Greene,  is  supposed  to  address  himself  to  his  poetical  friend,  George  Peele,  thus :— '  Yes,  trust  them 
not,  [alluding  to  the  players,]  for  there  is  an  upstarte  crowe,  bkautifiid  with  our  feathers,  that,  with  his  tygrct 
heart  wrapt  in  a  players  hide,  supposes  hee  is  well  able  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and, 
being  an  absolute  Joannes  factotum,  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country.' — '  O  tyger's  heart 
wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide !'  is  a  line  in  the  *  First  Part  of  the  Contention,'  etc  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Shakespeare,  that  the  old  plays  may  have  been  the  production  of  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe, 
or  some  of  them ;  and  that  Greene  could  not  conceal  his  mortification  at  the  fame  of  himself  and  his  associates,  old 
and  established  playwrights,  being  eclipsed  by  a  new  upstart  writer,  who  had  then  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  exhibiting  two  plays  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by  them,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  very  term  that  Greene  uses,  '  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse,'  corresponds  with  what  has  been  suggested. 
This  new  poet,  says  he,  knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank  verse. 

"  Shakespeare  aid  for  ^e  old  plays  what  Bemi  had  done  to  the  '  Orlando  Innamorato'  of  BoTardo.  He  wrote 
new  beginnings  to  the  acts ;  he  new  versified,  he  new  modelled,  he  transposed  martv  of  the  parts ;  and  amplified 
and  unproved  the  whole.  Several  lines  and  speeches  he  accepted  and  mtroducea,  without  any,  or  with  slight 
alterations. 

**  The  internal  evidences  upon  which  Malone  relies  to  establish  his  position  are— 1.  The  variations  between  the 
two  old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  correspondb^  pieces  in  the  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works,  which 
are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  mark  two  distmct  hands.  Some  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  plays,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  folio ;  and  many  minute  variations  occur,  that  prove  the  pieces  in  the  quarto  to  have 
been  origuial  and  distinct  compositions.  No  copyist  or  short-hand  writer  would  invent  circumstances  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  appear  in  Shakespeare's  new-modelled  draughts,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  folio ;  or  insert 
«4o^  speeekeSf  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  is  found  in  that  edidon.  In  some  places  a  speech  in  one  of  these  quartos 
consists  ef  ten  or  twelve  lines :  in  Shakespeare's  folio  the  same  speech  consists  perhaps  of  only  half  the  number. 
A  copyist  by  the  ear,  or  an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  might  mutilate  and  exhibit  a  poet's  thoughts  or  expressions 
imperfectly ;  but  he  would  not  dilate  and  amplify  them,  or  introduce  totally  new  matter. 

**  Malone  then  exhibits  a  number  of  instances  to  prove  his  position :  so  that  (as  he  observes^  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  either  that  Shakespeare  wrote  two  sets  of  plays  on  the  stoir  which  forms  his  second  and  third  parts  of 
KiHo  HxHRT  VI.,  hasty  sketches,  and  entirely  distinct  and  more  finished  performances;  or  else  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  he  formed  his  pieces  on  a  foundation  laid  b}r  another  writer  or  writers, — that  is,  upon  the  two  parts  of 
the '  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  York,'  etc.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  passages  in  the 
•ecood  and  third  parts  of  Kino  Hknry  YI.,  which  resemble  others  in  Shakespeare's  undisputed  plays,  are  not 
''""id  in  the  original  pieces,  but  in  his  ri*     '       '        '"  ''  *^*  *- Li- -*i  j  i:^ 

kespearian  phraseology,  ascertain  a  consic 
t ;  ao,  on  the  other  hand,  other  passages, 
discordancy  not  to  have  been  composed 
plays,  prove  that  those  pieces  were  composed  by  another  writer." 

Setting  aside  all  considerations  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  these  arguments 
can  hardly  bear  any  close  examination.  Thus,  the  assumed  correspondence  of  diction,  allusion,  etc.,  to  Greene, 
Peele,  Lodge,  and  Mariowe,  (authors,  by  the  way,  very  unlike  to  each  other,)  will  be  found  scarcely  discernible 
when  the  writings  of  any  of  them  are  placed  by  the  ride  of  Henry  VI.  No  one  of  them  gives  any  evidence  of  that 
consistent  biographical  delineation  carried  through  a  variety  of  charactera,  which  is  found  here,  while  they  are  also 
distinguished  in  different  ways  by  their  respective  peculiarities,  which  are  not  the  characteristics  of  any  one  of  these 
pvta— such,  for  instance,  as  the  inflated,  swelling  pomp  of  Mariowe,  his  uniform  exaggeration  of  conception  and 
expression.  Greene's  feeble  extravagancies  are  still  further  from  the  substantial  reality  of  diese  scenes.  We  mnst 
refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  comparison,  to  Knight's  "  Essay,"  unless  he  is  fiuniliar 
enough  with  the  older  English  drama  to  carry  out  the  comparison  for  himself.  In  either  case,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  say,  with  Johnson,  *'  If  we  take  these  plays  from  Shakespeare,  to  whom  shall  they  be  given  ?  What  author  of 
^t  age  had  the  some  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency  of  numben  ?"    It  may  be  added,  with  equal  emphasis. 
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"  ^Vfaat  aatbor  of  that  age  bad  the  same  insight  iuto  the  varieties  of  human  character,  or  the  same  facaltj  of  tratMal 
delineation  here  exhibited  V^  Again,  the  versification  of  the  first  part,  and  of  the  two  older  plays,  is  not  tht 
whidh  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of,  as  that  of  8hakespeare,  or  as  that  of  his  age.  But  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  beautiful  and  flexible  modification  of  the  hat>ic  measure  which  is  thus  oidinarily  designated,  (let 
Introductory  Remarks  to  Macbeth,  in  this  edition,)  really  means  no  more  than  that  versification  which  Sbak^ 
speare  himself  formed,  by  frequent,  and  continued,  and  varied  trial  and  experiment.  Beginning  with  his  two  esr* 
liest  comedies,  and  following  on  the  variation  of  his  verse  to  his  latest  dramas,  we  find  it  at  Brst  elaborated,  rega> 
lar,  with  an  artificial  and  studied  melody.  Then  succeeded  a  bolder  freedom,  and  richer  and  more  varied  nniae, 
as  in  the  Merchant  op  Venice,  and  the  poetical  comedies  of  his  mid-career.  We  then  find  his  strain  broken  into 
harsher  notes,  as  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  Timon,  as  if  the  Poet  purposely  rejected  hu  former  aweetnm  for 
a  sterner  and  more  rugged  melody,  more  suited  for  dark  themes  and  bitter  thoughts.  Then  again,  we  bear  tbt 
**  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled'*  notes  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  the  Tempest.  Thus  was  formed  that  dramatic  ver 
sification,  which  succeeding  poets  have  used  as  the  expressive  organ  of  every  shade  of  feeling.  The  very  firrt  of 
these  poetic  comedies  was  an  innovation,  in  its  versification,  upon  tlie  monotonous  rhythm  of  the  heroic  raeasore. 

When  the  English  heroic  verse  was  first  used  without  its  original  accompaniment  of  rhyme,  whether  from 
habit  or  from  want  of  command  of  the  music  of  the  language,  the  poets  who  employed  this  blank  verse  stiD  n- 
tained  the  former  scrupulous  regularity  of  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  the  exact  syllabic  regularity  of  the 
lines.  Such  were  '*  Marlowe's  mighty  lines,"  and  such  too  is  the  measure  of  Titus  Anoronicus.  Now  at  the 
date  of  the  first  production  of  Hen  rt  VI.,  English  poetry  had  produced  nothing  so  nearly  approaching  as  this  to 
the  nobler  versification  to  which  Shakespeare  afterwards  adapted  the  dramatic  dialogue.  The  versification  is  cer* 
tainly,  in  the  main,  that  of  the  day,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  unpractised  poet  to  adopt ;  yet  ever  and  snoi 
it  breaks  out  into  a  nobler  daring,  as  announcing  a  future  higher  excellence.  The  rhymed  declamation  of  TslboC 
for  instance,  has  a  spirited  freedom  of  which  English  poetry  had  as  yet  given  no  example. 

Thus  the  resemblance  of  the  versification  to  that  of  the  day  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  expected  fivm  a  ycmof 
author,  while  the  variations  from  that  metrical  uniformity  indicate  as  strongly  the  hand  of  one  destined  to  improve, 
and  finally  to  perfect,  the  melody  and  power  of  English  verse.  One  circumstance,  first  pointed  oat  by  Kni^ 
strongly  corroborates  this  view.  It  is,  that  this  very  characteristic  of  monotonous  regularity  of  rhjrihm,  inssled 
upon  as  the  proof  that  the  old  two  parts  of  the  *'  Contention"  are  anterior  to  Shakespeare,  may  be  found  to  pervide 
many  of  the  undisputed  additions ;  thus  showing  that,  in  much  of  his  added  and  altered  verse,  the  author  conformed 
to  tlie  same  model,  then  in  fashion,  on  which  the  rhythm  of  the  original  sketches  had  also  been  formed. 

The  dissimilitude  of  style  from  the  Poet's  later  works  is  again  precisely  what  we  might  expect  in  hia  writJagi. 
at  this  period.  We  find,  in  the  parts  denied  to  be  his,  occasional  foretastes  of  his  after  manner,  and  some  thoaghti 
and  phrases  which  he  af^rwards  used  again,  with  the  freedom  of  an  author  employing  his  own  original  ideofc 
But  we  do  not  find,  nor  ought  we  to  expect  to  find,  that  original,  condensed,  hazardous,  thought'burdened  cast  of 
language,  which  gradually  became  habitual  to  him,  and  which  is  alike  the  source  of  the  obscurities  that  perplex 
critics,  and  of  the  noblest  beauties  that  delight  or  amaze  the  minds  of  all  who  **  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakespesre 
spake."  This  is  the  impress  of  a  great  and  full  mind  upon  language,  and  could  only  be  effected  gradually,  as  thst 
mind  expanded,  and  became  filled  to  overflowing,  with  accumulated  thought  This  is  the  history  of  all  stylei 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  power,  or  their  elegance.  Burke*s  earlier  writings  are,  as  compared  with  those  of 
his  maturity,  written  with  "  a  flat,  unraised  spirit,"  such  as  the  Poet  felt  his  own  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that 
glorious  elevation  towards  which  his  ardent  spirit  already  in  aspiration  lifted  him  from  the  earth. 

Some  of  Malone's  other  arguments  are  still  lighter.  The  use  of  Latinized  words  not  found  in  the  Poet's  other 
works,  as  proditor,  etc.,  is  rather  a  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  than  any  testimony  against  his  authorship.  One 
half  of  his  undisputed  works  have  this  very  peculiarity.  Thus  in  Troilus  and  Crbssida,  we  find  orguhus^  mMcvlaU^ 
convive,  etc. ;  and  this  very  tendency  to  Latinisms,  Latin  quotations,  and  classical  allusions,  is  most  abundant  id 
the  undisputed  plays  of  his  youth — for  instance,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  the  Taming  op  the  Shrew.  Thst 
"HoUingshed,  not  Hall,  was  Shakespeare's  author,"  and  that  this  is  not  his  play  because  Hall  is  the  aothoritf 
throughout,  is  surely  an  idle  reason.  Hall  was  the  popular  old  chronicler  in  the  Poet's  youth.  Hollingshed  'moot' 
porated  and  abridged  his  story,  with  constant  acknowledgment  and  reference.  We  have  shown  in  the  notes  to 
this  edition  that  the  Poet,  in  his  undoubted  plays,  used  both,  or  at  least  that  he  had  Hall  in  his  memory  when  lit 
used  the  other  as  his  text>book. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  alterations,  etc.,  as  if  they  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  diat  "  Shske- 
speare  wrote  two  sets  of  plays  on  the  same  subject,"  or  that  he  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  another,  wooU 
apply  equally  to  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  others  of  his  undisputed  works;  and  might  be  extended  to 
Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  "  Dunciad,"  Thomson^  '*  Seasons,"  and  even  the  '*  Paradise  Lost," — all  of  which 
were  amplified  and  much  varied  by  their  authors,  from  their  own  original  less-finished  productions. 

Again,  the  slight  historical  inaccuracies,  and  incongruities  between  the  parts,  are  just  such  as  every  rapid  writer 
is  apt  to  fall  into, — some  of  them  mistakes  in  the  earlier  plays,  which  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  history  made 
the  author  correct  in  his  after  works ;  others  oversights,  such  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  same  play,  where  (ss  is 
respect  to  Clifford's  death,  Cardinal  Winchester's  promotion,  etc.)  the  author  forgets  his  former  representatioM 
of  the  same  matter. 

The  reason  of  Shakespeare's  name  not  appearing  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  older  plays,  bai 
been  already  stated ;  the  name  was  not  then  of  any  special  value  to  a  bookseller.  When  it  became  so,  it  w» 
added  in  the  edition  of  1619,  when  the  old  plays  were  expressly  said  to  have  been  vritten^^not  as  Malone  gi\^ 
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it,  "  merely  corrected  and  enlarged^-^y  him ;  the  only  fraud  being  the  obvioua  intention  to  make  the  original 
imperfect  plays  pass  for  the  revised  ones  of  the  same  author.  The  inference  of  these  pieces  having  been  acted 
by  the  ''  Elarl  of  Pembrooke's  company/'  (which  was  not  ShakespeareV)  is  satisfiictorily  refuted  by  a  statement 
of  fiir.  Collier's  made  on  another  subject    In  his  ''  History  of  the  Stage/'  he  observes :— • 

"  It  is  probable  that  prior  to  the  year  1592  or  1593,  the  copyright  of  plays  was  little  recognised ;  and  that  va- 
rious companies  were  performing  the  same  dmmas  at  the  same  time,  altnough  perhaps  they  had  been  bought  b^ 
uue  company  for  its  sole  use.  The  only  security  against  invasions  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  non-pnbh- 
cation  ofplays.  A  popular  play,  written  for  one  company,  and  perhaps  acted  by  that  company  as  it  was  written, 
might  be  surreptitiously  obtained  by  another,  having  been  at  best  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  original 
performers:  from  the  second  company  it  might  be  procured  by  a  third,  and  after  a  succession  of  changes,  corrupt 
tions,  and  omissions,  it  might  find  its  way  at  last  to  the  press.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  such  fevourite  authors 
as  Greene,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Peele,  Kyd,  and  some  others,  furnished  dramatic  entertainments  not  for  one  company 
oidv,  but  for  most  of  the  associations  of  actors  prior  to  1593.  At  a  subsequent  date  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
difierent ;  and  after  December,  1597,  when  Henslowe  began  to  insert  the  names  of  authors  as  well  as  the  titles 
of  plays,  we  find  few  notices  of  pieces  which  appear  distinctly  to  have  been  employed  by  other  companies  than 
that  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Lord  Admiral. 

We  have  finally  the  charge  of  plagiarism  made  by  the  unhappy  Greene,  embittered  with  poverty  and  disap- 
pointment, and  sore  at  the  success  of  a  youthful  rivaL  It  is  certainly  aimed  at  Shakespeare ;  but  can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  if  this  plagiarism  complained  of  had  been  the  seizing  upon  two  complete  dramas,  such  as  their  author 
might  justly  value  himself  upon  as  the  most  precious  memorials  of  his  genius,  that  he  would  have  contented  him- 
•elf  with  a  dark  and  transient  allusion  7  Surely  he  would  have  stated  such  a  foct  decidedly  and  strongly.  He 
would  have  denounced  the  robber,  and  reclaimed  his  property,  as  openly  and  clearly  as,  at  this  very  hour,  (Sept. 
1846,)  Anne  Stnckland  appeals  to  the  world  against  the  literary  piracy  of  Lord  Campbell.  I  think  it  is  clear,  that 
the  unhappy  poet  had  in  view  some  much  slighter  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  his  invention, — some  such  adap- 
tation of  his  thoughts  as  prolific  writers,  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  are  apt  to  fall  into  unconsciously.  Walter 
Scott,  end  Byron,  both  of  them,  furnish  memorable  instances  of  such  use  of  the  writings  of  their  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Collier  ("  Introduct.  Hkii rt  VI.")  has  pointed  out  two  instances  of  such  use  of  Greene's  thoughts  in  these 
plays,  and  they  are,  probably  enough,  the  very  robbery  complained  of.     **  In  the  first  part,  act  v.  scene  3,  these 

two  lines  occur  :— 

She's  bettotifiil,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  if  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  wcm. 

The  4ast  of  these  lines  is  found  in  Greene's  * Planetomachia/  printed  as  early  as  1585."  Again  he  remarks:— 
"There  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  a  passage  in  '  The  True  Tragedy'  and  some  lines  in  one  of  Greene's 
acknowledged  dramas,  *  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon,'  printed  in  1599,  by  the  same  printer  who,  in  1594,  had  pro- 
duced from  his  press  '  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention.'  In  *  Alphonsus'  the  hero  killi  Flaminius,  his  enemy,  and 
thds  addresses  the  dying  man : — 

Qo,  pack  ttiee  hence  unto  the  Styg^ian  lake, 
And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorooi  aire, 
How  well  thou  haat  enjoy'd  tiie  diadem. 
Which  he  by  ti-eason  aet  upon  thy  head : 
And  if  he  a»k  tkee  who  did  tend  that  dawn, 
Alpkontut  »af,  who  moat  now  wear  tiiy  crown. 

fn  the  '  True  Tragedy,'  (1595,)  Bichard,  while  stabbing  Henry  VI.  a  second  time,  exclaims — 

If  any  spark  of  life  remain  in  Uiee, 

Down,  down  to  heU ;  and  say  I  aent  thee  ttdther. 

Sbake^eare,  when  altering  the  '  True  Tragedy,'  adopted  the  couplet,  with  only  a  slight  variation : — 

If  any  spark  of  life  6e  yaC  rewminin^, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither." 

ir  it  be  said  that  this  is  but  a  conjectural  explanation  of  the  charge,  let  it  be  recollected  that  hypothetical  rea- 
soning, like  Malone's,  can  seldom  admit  of  any  other  reply.  The  direct  refutation  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire  dis- 
■imilitade  of  the  older  form  of  these  dramas  to  any  thing  of  Greene's,  and  their  perfect  congruity  in  the  characters, 
the  plan,  spirit,  feeling,  and  design,  with  Shakespeare's  undisputed  dramas  of  English  history. 

BTATE    OF    THE    TEXT. 

The  text  of  all  the  parts  of  Hewrt  VI.,  though  found  only  in  the  folio,  presents  no  serious  difficulties;  partly 
because  the  author's  style,  not  yet  formed  to  the  bold  and  suggestive  use  of  words  in  new  and  unusual  applica- 
tions,  has,  like  proae,  fewer  of  those  uncommon  phrases  which  perplex  the  copyist  or  the  printer;  and  partly  be- 
caose  the  chronicles  and  the  old  play  serve  as  a  perpetual  commentary  to  clear  up  doubts. 
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Scene  I. — London.     The  ParliameiU-Houte. 
IhuTm.     Some   SoUOert   of  York's  party   break 

in.     Then,  atler  the  Duke  of  York.,  Edward, 

Richard,  NonroLK,   Montacive,  Warwick, 

and  olltert,  mlh  tehile  Roaei  in  their  hala. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  oar  hands. 

York.  While  we  punued  the  horsemen  of  the 
north. 
He  Blily  stole  away,  and  left  bis  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ear?  could  Dever  brooti  retreat, 
Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself. 
Lord  ClilTord,  and  lord  I^Cafford,  all  a-breast, 
Cbarg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaiiing  in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw-  Lord  Stafford's  father,  dutie  of  Bucking- 
Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous: 
I  cleft  his  bearer  with  a  downright  blow ; 
Tliat  tUs  ia  trae,  father,  behold  bis  blood. 


blood,  [3b  York,  shmetng  his. 

^Vliom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 
RitA.  Sp«ak  thon  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 
did. 
[Throunng  down  the  Duke  q/" Somerset's 


York.  Richard  hath  beat  deBerv'd  of  all  mfMHU.— 
But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 
Norf.  Sik£  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 

OauDtl 
Rick.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's 

War.  And  so  do  I,  victorions  prince  of  York. 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne, 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaater  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close; 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  kiog. 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 

York.  Assist  c 


York.  Thanks,  genUe  Norfolk.— Suy  by  mo,  mj 

And,  soldiers,  stny,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
War.  And,  when  the  king  cranes,  offer  him  n< 
violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  yon  out  by  force. 

[They  retire 
York.  The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  per' 
liament. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 
By  wards  w  blowa  here  let  ui  win  our  right. 
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SCENE  L 


Rich.  Arin*d  as  we  are,  let*s  stay  within  this 

house. 
War,  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  caird, 
Unless  Plantacenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king, 
And  bashful  Henry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-wordEs  to  our  enemies. 

York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute, 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

Wiar.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him 
best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells, 
ru  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 
[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  Throne, 
who  seals  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Clifford,  North- 

UBOERLAND,    WESTMORELAND,    EXETER,     and 

others,  with  red  Roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel 
sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike,  he  means, 
BackM  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford,  and  you  both  have  vow*d 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
North,  If  1  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 

steel. 
West.  What !    shall  we  suffer  this  ?   let*s  pluck 
him  down : 
My  heart  for  anger  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he : 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv*d. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin :  be  it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah !   know  you  not,  the  city  favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly 

fly- 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry*s 
heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

\They  advance  to  tht  Duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet : 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame!  come  down:  he  made  thee 

duke  of  York. 
York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom 

was. 
Exe.  Thy  fiither  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif,  Whom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural 

king? 
War.  True,  Clifford ;  that  is  Richard,  duke  of 

York. 
K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 

throne  ? 
York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.    Content  thyself. 
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War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster :  let  him  be  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreknd  shaU  roaintaio. 
War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.      You 
forget. 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  slew  your  fiithers,  and  with  colours  spread 
MarchM  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  mj 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  bouse  shall  rue  it 
West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  soot. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  1*11  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  bk)od  were  in  my  father^s  veim. 

Clif  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that  instead  of  words 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 

War.  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  scorn  his  worthlass 

thi'eats. 
York.  Will  you,  we  ^ow  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  ^ 
crown? 
Thy  fother  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfother,  Roger  Mortimer,  eari  of  March. 
I  am  the  son  of  Henrr  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  &  stoopt 
And  seized  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  fest  it  sli. 
K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  fost  it,  and  not  1 : 
When  I  was  crown*d,  I  was  but  nine  noonths  ok). 
Rich.  You  are  oki  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks, 
you  lose. 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  hetd. 
Mont.   Good    brother, — [To  York.] — as  thou 
lov*st  and  honour*st  arms, 
Let*s  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  kin^ 

will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace ! 
K.  Hen.  Peace  thou,  and  give  king  Henry  leave 

to  speak. 
War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first:  hear  Imn, 
lords; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live. 

K.  Hen.  Think*st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  gmndsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  tliis  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France. 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart*s  great  sorrows- 
Shall  be  my  windinc  sheet. — ^Why  foint  you,  k>rds  7 
My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.  Prove  it,  Henrjr,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.  *Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  my  title's 
weak.  [Asidf- 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
York.  What  then  ? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
Resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resien  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrun'd. 
Think  you,  *twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 
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Ext.  No ;  for  he  cookl  not  m  retign  hn  crown. 
But  that  the  next  faeir  Bhould  succeM  And  reign. 
K.  Hen.  Art  than  tgiiiut  ns,  duke  of  Exeter  T 
Ext.  His  ■•  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  nif  lordi,  ftnd  auwer 

DOCT 

Ext.  My  coDMience  t«lb  me  he  is  lawful  king. 
JST.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to 

North.  Pkniuenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  laj'st, 
Think  not,  that  Henrj  ahall  be  to  depoe'd. 
War.  Depoa'd  he  shell  be  in  deipite  of  all. 
North.  Then  art  deceif'd ;  'tia  not  thy  aouthem 

Of  E*MX,  NoHblk,  Suftblk,  DorofKent. 

Which  niakea  thee  thua  praaumptnoui  and  prood. 

Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

CUf-  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clilford  tows  to  fight  in  th;  defence: 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  ilive. 
Where  T  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  &ther ! 

K.  Hen.  O  ClifTord.  how  thy  words  revive  my 
heart! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. 
What  matter  yon.  or  what  conspire  yon,  lords  1 

Wiar.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  dake  of  York, 
Or  I  will  till  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  siia. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  bkMd, 

[  He  tiamps,  and  the  Solditr*  thow  themieltes. 


K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  bat  one 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 

And  thou  shah  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

if.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  aAer  my  decease. 

CUf.  What  wrong  is  thu  unto  the  prince  your 

War.  Whatgoodiitlu8to£ng1and,andhiniBelf ? 
Wett.  Base,  fearfiil,  and  dsspoirins  Uenry.' 
CHf.  How  hast  thou  iujur'd  both  thyself  and  us '. 
Wtit.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
NotA.  Nor  I. 
Clif.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  teU  the  queen  these 

Weit.  Farewell,  &int-hearted  end  degenemti- 
king, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  bouse  of  York, 
And  die  in  bends  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  Uiou  be  overcome. 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd,  and  deapis'd  ! 

{Exeunt  Nobthdmbeblaud,  CLirroan. 
and  Webtmokelaiii). 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  thent 
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K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  brd  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 

SOD, 

Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  here  entail 

The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 

Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 

To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 

To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 

To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  tidLe,  and  will  per- 
form. [Coming  from  the  Throne. 
War.    Long   live   kmg    Henry .' — Plantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  for- 
ward sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcird. 
Exe.  AccursM  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes !  [Sennet.  The  Lords  come  forward. 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  k>rd:   I'll  to  my 

castle. 
War.  And  I*U  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea  from  whence  I  came. 
[Exeunt  York,  and  his  Sons,  Warwick, 
Norfolk,  Mo2«tagu£,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the 
court. 

ErUer  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray 
her  anger : 
ril  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Ooing. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;   I  wiu  follow 
thee. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will 
stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  provM  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  he  deserved  to  k)se  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov*d  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood. 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there. 
Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret; — pardon  me, 
sweet  son : — 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  EnfbrcM  thee !   art  thou  king,  and  wilt 
be  forced  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown. 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  &r  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancelkir,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  yet  sluilt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
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The  trembling  iamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  wonnn. 
The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their  piksL 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act ; 
But  thou  preferr'st  tl^  life  before  thine  honour: 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myseiC 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  paiiiament  be  repealed, 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  brds,  that  have  forsworn  thy  cokyors. 
Will  folk>w  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  dis^^nce, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let*s  away : 
Our  army  is  ready ;  come,  we*U  after  them. 
K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already: 

get  thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Gende  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  wiili 

me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemiee. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  firom  the 
field, 
ru  see  your  grace ;  till  then,  1*11  follow  her. 
Q.  mar.  Come,  son ;  away !  we  may  not  Kog^r 
thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Princt. 
K.  Men,  Poor  queen !  how  love  to  roe,  and  to 
her  son. 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage. 
Revenged  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke. 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and  like  an  empty  eagle 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son  \ 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
ril  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fiiir. — 
Come,  cousin ;  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all 

ScEif  E  II. — A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakt- 

fidd. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  Montague. 

Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother !  at  t 
strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what  ? 

Ruh.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace- 
and  us; 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 
Rich.   Your  right  depends  not  on  his  lifsi  or 

death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now: 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breatbe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  fether,  in  the  end. 

York.  1  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign* 
Edw.   But  for  a  kingdom   any  oath  may  be 
broken : 
I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rich,   No;   God  forbid,  your  grace  shoukl  be 
forsworn. 
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York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  chim  by  omD  war. 

ittcA.  I'll  proTfl  the  contraij,  it  you'll  hear  me 

York.  Tfaon  canat  not,  son :  it  ■■  impossible. 

Rich.  Ad  oath  it  of  no  moment,  being  Dot  took 
Before  a  true  and  IswAil  ms^trate. 
That  hath  authority  orer  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  cone,  bat  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then,  seeiDg  'twaa  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  ia  rain  and  frivoloiu. 
Therefore,  to  arms.     And,  father,  do  but  thinli. 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown. 
Within  whose  circuit  ie  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  linger  thus?  I  cannot  rest, 
Until  the  whiM  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dyed 
Eren  in  the  Inkewarm  blood  of  Heiiry*a  heart. 

For*.  Richard,  enough:  I  will  belling,  or  die. — 
Brother,  thou  shatt  to  London  presently 
And  whet  on  Warwicii  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Richard,  ibalt  to  the  dulie  of  Norfblli, 
And  tell  him  privilT  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmeu  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty,  coDrtaons,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth  more. 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  tny  dtift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 
Enter  a  Maienger. 
But,  Btoy.— What  news!     Why   com'st  thou  in 
nich  post? 

Mui,  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earla 
and  lords, 


Intend  here  to  besiege  yon  in  yoar  castlo. 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with   my   aword.      What !   think'st 
thou,  that  we  fear  them  ? — 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  shell  stay  with  me; 
My  brother  Montague  shall  poet  to  London. 
Let  noble  Warwicii,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king. 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themaehes, 
And  trust  not  aimple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.  Brother,  I  go;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not: 
And  thus  moat  humbly  I  do  take  my  leare.   [EzU. 

EnUT  Sir  JoHit,  arid  Sir  HuoH  MoBtiKsa. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  Su"  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 

You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour; 
The  army  of  the  oueen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  uiall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in 
the  field. 

York.  What,  with  five  thoosand  men  ? 

Sieh.    Ay,  with   live   hundred,  &ther,  for  a 

A  woman's  general ;  what  should  we  fear' 

[A  march  ajar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums :  let's  set  our  men  in 

And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

York.  Five  men  to  twenfy ! — though  the  odds  be 
great. 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  tnOle  have  I  won  in  France, 
When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one ; 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  auccesa  T 

[Alarum.     Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. — Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums:  excursions.    Enter  Rutland,  and  his 

Tutor. 

Rut.  Ah !   whither  shall  I  fly  to  *8cape  their 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor  I  look,  where  bloody  Cliflford  comes. 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away :  thy  priesthood  saves  thy 
life. 
As  ibr  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  fiither  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

Tut.  Ah,  Clifford!   murder  not  this  innocent 
child. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  Grod  and  man. 

[Exity  forced  offhy  Soldiers. 

Clif.  How  now  !  is  ne  dead  already  f    Or,  is  it 
fbar. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — Pll  open  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o*er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws : 
And  so  he  walks,  insultins  o*er  his  prey. 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  nis  limbs  asunder. — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford !  kiU  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford !  hear  me  speak  before  I  die : 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath ; 
Be  thou  revengM  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy :  my  &• 
ther*s  blood 
Hath  stoppM  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  niy  father*8  blood  open  it  again : 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and 
thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me. 
No ;  if  I  digged  up  thy  forefiithers*  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coflins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line. 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore — 

Rut.  O !  let  me  pray  before  1  take  my  death. — 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier*s  point  affords. 

Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm :  why  wilt  thou  slay 
me? 

Clif.  Thy  fiither  hath. 

Rut.  But  *twas  ere  I  was  born. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me. 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  Grod  is  just. 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah !  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days. 
And  when  1  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father :  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  him. 

Rut.  DUfacianty  laudis  summa  sit  ista  ttue  ! 

[Dies. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son*s  bk>od  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood 
CongealM  with  this  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

\Ex%t. 
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Scene  IV. — The  Same. 

Alarum.    Enter  York. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  l^fore  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursu*d  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons — Ood  knows,  what  bath  bechanced  theo). 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean*d  themsdric 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried, — **  Courage,  fiither!  fight  it  out:* 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edwan)  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounterM  him : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried, — **  Charge !   and  give  no  &ot  of 

ground!** 
And  cried, — **  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  !** 
With  this,  we  charged  again ;  but,  out  alas ! 
We  bodg*d  again :  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  watrs^ 

\^A  short  alarum  trt^ft 
Ah,  hark !  the  fiital  folbwers  do  pursue. 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury ; 
And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fiuy. 
The  sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  roust  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

EnUr  Q^een  Margaret,  Clifford,  Noitbok 
BERLAND,  and  Soldiers. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,— rrough  Northumberiaod,- 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abule  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  showed  unto  my  fiitber- 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  fixt^ 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ? — ^what !  multitudes,  and  few  • 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  i^en  they  can  fly  oi* 
further; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercins  tak>Ds; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  uieir  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  *gainst  the  ofllcers. 

York.  O,  Clifford !  but  bethink  thee  once  again. 
And  in  thy  thought  o*er-run  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  fiice, 
And    bite   thy  tongue,  that   slanders   him  wKb 

cfiwardice. 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  fiiint  and  fly  ere  di»- 

CliJ.  1  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  woni. 
But  buckle  with  thee  bk>ws,  twice  two  for  one. 

Q.  Mar.  HoW,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thoiww 
causes 
[  wouki  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Nortbnm- 
berland. 

North.  HoM,  Clifford  I   do  not  honour  him  »> 
much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  bis  heart: 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  griOt 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teetb, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  * 
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CUf.  Xj,  ay 

NoruL  So  dotli  the  cooer  stniggle  io  the  n«t< 

[VoBK  u  taken  primner. 
York,  So  triumph  thieres  upon  their  conqaer'd 

So  true  men  yield,  with  robbera  so  o'er-tnatch'd. 
^iorih.  What  woald  your  grace  hare  dons  unto 


Come,  make  him  stand  upon  ihis  molehill  here, 
That  nught  at  mountaiDB  with  ouutretched  arais. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What!  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king? 
Wat't  you  that  reveli'd  io  our  parliHment, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  deicent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sous  to  bscb  you  now  ? 
The  wantou  Edward,  and  the  lutty  George  I 
And  where'a  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  roice, 
Waa  wont  to  dieer  his  dad  in  mutinies  I 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  RutJand  ! 
Look,  York!  I  siain'd  diis  napkio  with  the  blood 
That  Tsliant  Clifibrd  with  his  rapier's  pout 


Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  bov ; 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  bis  death, 
1  giTe  thee  thU  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 
AJas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
[  shoukl  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
I  pr'ytbea,  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York : 
What,  tuth  thy  fiery  heartso  parcfa'd  thine  entrails, 
'That  not  a  tear  cau  fall  for  Rutland's  death  T 
Why  art  thou  patient  man  ?  thou  should'st  be  mud ; 
And  1,  to  malLB  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 
Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport : 
York  cannot  speak,  unleia  be  wear  a  crown. — 
A  crown  for  York ! — and,  kjrda,  bow  k>w  to  him. — 
Hokl  you  his  baoda,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Pulling  a  paper  crotcn  <m  hit  head. 
Ay,  man7,  ur,  now  kmks  he  like  a  king. 


|l  Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair; 
||  And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 
1  But  how  is  it,  that  great  Planlagenet 

I  Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oaUi ! 
<  As  I  bethink  me.  you  should  not  be  king, 

;'  Tilt  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
;.  And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  gloiy, 

II  And  rob  his  t«mples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  1 
O '.  'tis  n  fault  too,  too  unpardonable. — 

OfT  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head  I 
And  whilst  we  breathe  take  time  to  do  htm  dead. 

CUf.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.  Mar,  Nay,  stay  ;   let's  hear  the  orisons  he 

York.    She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
wolves  itf  Frartce; 
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Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  t4>oth. 

How  ill -beseeming  is  it  in  tby  ten, 

To  triumpli,  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 

Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivHtssT 

But  that  thy  face  is,  visor^lilte,  uachangioj;, 

Made  Intpudeut  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 

Were  efaame  enough  to  sbame  thee,  wort  tbou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  &tber  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem, 
Vet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoraau. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  bouts  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified. 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beau^  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,  God  be  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small. 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd  ; 
The  coatrary  dolh  make  thee  wonder'd  at. 
'Tis  government  that  makes  them  seem  diviii«; 
The  want  thereof  makes  tliee  abomiaable. 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 
Aa  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  sa  the  south  to  the  septeotrioa. 
O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  womao's  hide ! 
How  could'st  thoa  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  cbikL 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  witfasi, 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  1 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Tbou,  stero,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
Bid'st  thou  me  rage?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

Wonld'st  have  me  weepi  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 


For  raging  wind  blows  up  iocessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies, 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death. 


'GaiDst  thee,  feO  Cliflbrd,  and  thee,  ftlse  Frencb- 

Notlh.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  RL 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  teats. 

York.  I'hat  &ce  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  toDch'd,  would  not  have  staio'd 

with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  ineior^le, 
O !  ton  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  haplma  father's  tears: 
This  ck)th  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boj. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  bkrad  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this; 
And  if  thou  teil'sl  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears : 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falting  tears. 
And  say, — "  Alas  !  it  was  •  ptteous  deod." — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my  cnrsi> 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Hard-hearted  CliObrd,  take  me  from  the  wortd: 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  bkN>d  upon  your  heads! 

North.  Had  he  been  alaughter-maD  to  ail  my  Iud. 
I  should  not,  for  my  life,  but  weep  with  hioi, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  hia  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  NorUi- 
umberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  na  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
CUf.  Here's  for  my  oath;  here's  for  my  father^ 
death.  [SUlbbing  km- 

Q,  Mar.  Aod  here's  to  right  our  gentle-heutcJ 
king.  [Stabbiag  hin. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  Cm ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.  [Dvi- 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  bead,  and  set  it  on  Ywi 
gates; 
So  York  may  overbiok  the  town  of  York. 

[FfoansA.    EzenU- 


Scene  I. — A  Plain  ntar  Mortmei'*  Crot*  in 

HertJordthxTe. 

A  Mardi.    EnUr  Epward,  and  Richabd,  mth 

OlOT  PoVltT. 

EdtD.  I  wonder,  how  our  pliocelf  &[her  'icap'd  ; 
Or  whether  he  be  'scsp'd  awH^,  or  no. 
From  Clifford's  and  Northnmberland's  pursuit. 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  haveheara  the  news; 
Had  he  beeD  ilaiD,  we  ihonld  haro  heard  the  Dews ; 
Or  bad  he  '«cap'd,  metblnka,  we  ahould  have  heard 
The  bftpp7  tidingB  of  big  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  T 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  1  be  reiol*'d 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  ia  become. 
1  aaw  him  io  the  battle  range  about, 
And  wHEch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Uethought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lioQ  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs :       . 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  tew,  and  made  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  fer'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father; 
Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  momiag  opes  her  golden  gates, 
A.nd  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun : 
iiow  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  lilce  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 
Ed^.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  ordo  I  sea  three  suns? 
Itidi.  Three  gtorioos  suns,  each  one  a  perfect 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  ckiuds. 

But  sever'd  iu  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 

See,  see  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 

As  if  they  vow'd  some  leafuo  inviolable : 

Now  am  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  me  sun .' 

Id  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

Eidie.  'Tis  wondrous  strange;  the  like  yet  never 
heard  of. 
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I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field. 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Flsntagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  onr  meeds. 
Should,  notwithstanding,  jcnn  our  lights  together, 
And  over-shine  the  ear^,  as  this  the  wbrld. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforwanl  wilt  I  bear 
tJpon  my  target  three  &ir  shining  suds. 

Rick.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters :  by  your  leave 
I  speak  tt; 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 
Enter  a  Mascnger  lired  and  panting,  as  frani. 
haityjli^t. 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  fbrelel 
Some  dreadtiil  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  1 

Meu.  Ah  1  one  ^at  was  a  wofiil  looker  OQ, 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  princely  &ther,  and  my  loving  lord. 

Edm.  O !  speak  no  more,  for  1  have  beard  loo 

Rich.  Say,  how  be  died,  for  I  will  bear  it  all. 

Mei*.  Environed  be  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks,  that  wonld  have  enter'd  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  loodds; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  aie. 
Hew  down,  and  fell  the  hardest -timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  aobdu'd ; 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  (]ueen, 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  m  hi^  despite; 
LaUgh'd  in   his  face ;   and,  when  with  grief  hi> 

wept, 
The  ruthless  qaeen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
"They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same ;   and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  nddrat  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 
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BCEIfX  1 


Eidw.  Sweet  duke  of  York !  our  prop  to  lean 
upon, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay. 

0  Clifford !  boisterous  Clifford !  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquish^  thee. 
Now,  my  souPs  palace  is  become  a  prison : 
Ah!  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my 

body 
Might  in  we  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest, 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again ; 
Never,  O  !  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

Rich,  I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart ; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden, 
For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast. 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 
Tears,  then,  for  babes;  bk>ws,  and  revenge,  for 

me! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name ;  1*11  venge  thy  death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 
Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 

thee; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : 
For  chair  and  dukeaom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March,    Enter  Warwick,  and  Mohtaoue,  with 

their  Army. 

War.  How  now,  foir  lords !    What  fiure  ?  what 

news  abroad  ? 
Rich.   Great  lord  of  Warwick,   if  we '  should 
recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0,  valiant  lord !  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.  O,  Warwick!  Warwick!  that Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stom  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

War,   Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in 
tears; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  toll  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

1,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mustor'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 
March'd  towards  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept  the 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  abng; 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — ^we  at  Saint  Alban's  met ; 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fieroely  fought ; 
But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  aueen. 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen. 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success, 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives  bkx>d  and  death, 
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I  cannot  judge ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went : 
Our  soldiers* — ^like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  nigh  pay,  and  great  ro wards, 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day  ; 
So  that  we  fled :  the  king  unto  the  queen ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myseIC 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 
Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 

Warwick  ? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  Eng- 
land? 
War.  Some  six  miles  ofif  the  duke  is  with  ^e 

soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  htely  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Bui^ndy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needfiil  war. 
Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 

fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  rotire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  tfaoo 

hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  miDe 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  bis  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous,  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  weU,  lord  Warwick ;  blame  me 

not: 
'Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coate  of  steel, 
Aiid  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  b^ds  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 

you  out. 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montagne. 
Attend  me,  k)rds.    The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clififord,  and  the  haught  Northumberiand, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wai. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure. 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  ! — to  London  will  we  march. 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  ciy — Charge !  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rick.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 

speak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 
Edw,  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I 

lean; 
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Aikl  yibea  thoQ  bil'st,  (as  God  foriiid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefeod ! 

War.  No  longer  eart  of  March.butduketrf  York: 
The  next  degree  ia,  England 'i  royal  throne ; 
for  king  of  England  shidt  thou  be  procUiai'd 
In  every  borough  u  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  hia  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — rsliant  Richard,— Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dieamiog  of  renown, 
Bnt  aound  the  trunipets,  and  about  our  task. 
Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  aa  bard  aa 
■teel, 
Ai  thou  haat  shown  it  flinty  by  tby  deeds, 
I  come  topierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  roine. 
Edw.  Theu  strike  up,  drums!— God,  and  Saiot 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Mtssenger, 

War.   How  now !  what  news  1 
Met*.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  aenda  yon  word  by 
me. 


The  (jueeu  ii  comiDg  with  a  puissaut  boat. 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
War.  Why  then  it  smi»  :  brave  waniora,  let's 
away.  [Exeunt. 

ScEBE  W.—Btfart  York. 

Flouritk.    Enter  King  flt-imr.  Queen  Makoaret. 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  Ci-irruKD,  and  Noktu- 

DHHEELAND,  tcith  druTiu  and  trumpet*. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  kird,  to  this  biave  town 
ofYorii. 
Yonder'a  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy, 
That  sought  to  be  encompais'd  with  your  crown ; 
Doth  nut  the  object  cheer  ynur  heart,  my  lord  T 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck: 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irka  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God '.  'lis  not  my  bult ; 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

CUf,  My  gracious  liege,  this  loo  much  leoily 
And  harmful  pity,  moat  be  bid  aside. 


rW^^-x 
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To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  fiHrest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  &ce. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  £oot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown ; 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  wookl  have  his  son  a  king, 
'  And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yiekl  consent  to  disinherit  him. 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unkmng  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  though  man's  &ce  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  fli^t, 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence? 
For  shame,  my  liege !  make  them  your  precedent. 
Were  it  not  pity,  tibat  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  &ther's  fiiult. 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
"  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got. 
My  careless  &ther  fondly  cave  away." 
Ah !  what  a  shame  were  Sua.     Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.    Full  well  hath   Clifford   play'd  the 
orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  ClbTord,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear. 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  rather  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind, 
And  would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ; 
For  aU  the  rest  is  hekl  at  such  a  rate, 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep. 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 
Ah,  cousin  York !  would  thy  best  friends  did  know. 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  k>/d,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our 
foes  are  nigh, 
And  thb  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  fiunt. 
You  prom'is'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  Apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Roval  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  ^y  to  him. 
Darraign  your  batde,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
CUf.  I  wouk),  your  highness  woukl  liepart  the 
field: 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 
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K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fyitane  too ;  ^berekn 

I'll  stay. 
North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 
Prince.  My  royal  fiither,  cheer  these  noble  ionk, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  fiitho':  cry,  ''Saint 
George !" 

March.   Enter  E  d ward,  George,  Richard,  Wab- 
WICK,  NoRFOi«R,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  peijur'd  Hemy,  wilt  thou  kneel  for 
grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head, 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insultiogboy : 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  hwful  king  ? 

Edw.  I  am  his  lung,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee: 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear, 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  da  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clif.  And  reason  too : 
Who  should  succeed  the  fiither,  but  the  son? 
Bich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O!   I  cannot 

speak. 
Clif.  Ay,  crook-back;  here  I  stand,  to  answer 
thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Bich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  wu 

it  not? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Bxch.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  g^ve  signal  to  the 

fight. 
War.  What  sav'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
wick !  dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fiy,  and  now  'tis 

thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  dbrove  roe 

thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  dorst  make 

you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 
Break  off  the  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  1  slew  thy  &ther:  call'st  thou  him  a  child  f 
Bich.    Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutlaod ; 
But  ere  sun-set  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  snd 

hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  ckMe  thy 

lips. 
K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meet- 
ing here. 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  stiH* 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword. 
By  him  that  made  us  aU,  I  am  resolv'd. 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fiuts  to-day, 
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That  De'er  thail  dine,  unlaM  thon  yield  tbo  crown. 

War.  If  Ihoa  den  j,  their  blood  upoa  thy  bead ; 
For  York  io  juttica  puta  his  armouT  on. 

Prince.  If  tfaat  be  right,  which  Wsrwick  says  ia 
right, 
Tb«re  i«  im  wrong,  but  eTsry  tUng  ia  right. 

ff^tA,    Whoever  got  ihee,  there  thy  mother  , 

For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  inother's  tonguA. 
Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  ure,  dot 

Kut  bke  k  bul  mia-ahapeD  atigmitic, 
U«rk*d  by  the  daatiiiiea  to  be  Braided, 
.Vs  TSDom  toada,  or  lizards'  dreadful  aUuga. 

Ridi.  Iron  of  Naplea,  bid  with  English  pit, 
Wboae  father  beara  the  title  of  a  king, 
I  As  if  a  channel  ahoald  be  called  the  aea,) 
Sham'at  thou  not,  koowiDg  whence  thou  art  ex- 

trsugfat. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  tliy  btae-bom  heart  T 

Edw.  A  wiap  of  atraw  were  worth  a  tfaouaand 

To  make  thia  sbamelMB  callat  know  heraelf. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thon, 
Abhoogh  thy  buaband  maybe  Meaelaos; 
And  ne'er  waa  Agamemoon's  brother  wroDg'd 
By  that  Silae  woman,  aa  this  king  by  thee. 
His  fiitber  rerell'd  io  the  heart  of  i  ranee. 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dnnpbio  atoop; 
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And,  had  he  tnatch'd  according  to  hia  atate. 
He  mj^t  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But,  when  be  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day, 
Even  then  that  auoahine  brew'd  a  abower  for  him. 
That  wash'd  hia  fntber'a  fbrtuoes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  aedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broacL'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  stiH  had  alept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

Geo.  But  when  we  aaw  our  aauabine  made  iby 
apring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  as  no  incmae. 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  aomething  hit  ourselves. 
Yet,  know  thou,  aince  we  have  began  to  strike. 
We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bath'd  diy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods- 

Edtc.  And  in  this  resolution  1  defy  thee; 
Nut  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deniedst  the  gentle  king  to  apeak. — 
Sound  trumpets ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave. 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  gnive. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edw.  No,  wnugling  woman ;  we'll  no  bnger 

I  These  wwds  will  cost  ten  tbooiand  lives  to-day. 

I  [ExeuBl. 
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ScME  111.— A  Fitld  o/BmU  near  Thwttm. 
Alaruau:  exeunioru.    Enter  Warwick, 

War.  Forepeot  with  toil,  hs  runners  with  a  race, 
1  laj  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Ilaverobb'dmy  strong-knit  siaewe  of  their  strength, 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  reat  awhile. 


Enter  Em 


.ID,  running. 


Edie.  Smile,  gentle  haavea,  or  atrike,  ungentle 
For  Ibb  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 


War.  How  DOW,  m  j  lord  !   whit  hap  I  wtau   I 
hope  of  good  ! 

Enter  Georoe. 
Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  tad  deaptir: 
Our  ranka  are  broke,  Rnd  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counsel  ^ve  you  1  whither  shall  we  flj ! 
Edic.   Bootless   u  flight;  they  follow  ns  wtt 
wings, 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richahd. 
Rich.  Ah  '.  Warmck !  why  hast  thon  witbdnwa 
thyself! 


Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  druok. 


Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  liir, 

"  Warwick,  revenge !  brother,  revenge  my  death !' 

So.  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds. 

That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 

The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  dnmkeu  with  oui 
blood: 
I'll  kill  my  horse,  because  1  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  aofl-heerted  women  here. 
Wailing  onr  losses,  whites  the  foe  doth  rage. 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
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I'll  never  pause  aeaio,  never  stand  still. 

Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  niine. 

Or  fortune  given  me  uieasure  of  revenge. 

EdK.  O  Warwick!  Ido  bend  my  knee  with  thine; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  fiic*. 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  niy  heart  ti 


ly  foes  this  body  must  be  prey,— 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope. 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul.— 
Now,  turds,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  in  earth. 

Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ;— vid,  geiH 
Warwick, 
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Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe. 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

War.  Away,  away!    Once  more,  sweet  lords, 
&reWell. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  toeether  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  ny  that  will  not  stay. 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
And  if  we  thrive  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 
Foreslow  no  longer ;  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — The  Same.   Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.    Enter  Richard,  and  CLirFoao. 

Rich.  Now,  Cliflbrd,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 
Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabbM  thy  fiither  York, 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and 

brother. 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[They  fight.    Warwick  enters ;  Clifford  flies. 

tUch.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 
chase; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry. 

K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  nooming^s 
war. 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  bk)wing  of  his  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
ForcM  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevaib ;  and  then,  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here,  on  this  molehill,  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ; 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  swearing  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
O  Qod !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 


So  many  houi-s  must  I  contemplate ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  years, 

Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah !  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds  kx>king  on  their  silly  sheep. 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 

To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects*  treachery  ? 

O !  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

His  coki  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  hath  kUled  Ms  Father, 

vnlh  the  dead  body. 

Son.  HI  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no  body. 
This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. — 
Who's  this  ? — O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  1  unwares  have  kill'd. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 
From  London  by  3ie  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  nim. — 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ; — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  1  knew  not  thee. — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks, 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 

K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times ! 
Whiles  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear ; 
And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with 
grief. 

Enter  a  Fattier,  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  itir 

body  in  his  arms. 

Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold. 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see : — is  this  oiur  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no !  it  is  mine  only  son ! — 
Ah,  boy !  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye :  see,  see,  what  showers  arist*, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heait. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart ! — 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 
O  boy !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

K.  Hen.  Woe  above  woe!  grief  more  than  com- 
mon grief ! 
O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds ! — 
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O,  pity,  pity !  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  fiice, 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resemUes, 

The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth ; 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son,  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  Other's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne*er  be  satisfied  ? 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne*er  be  satisfied  ? 

K.  Hen.  How^  will  the  country,  for  these  woful 
chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ? 

Son.  Was  ever  son  so  rued  a  father's  death  ? 

Fath,  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan^  a  son  ? 

K,  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  grievM  for  subjects* 
woe? 
Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

Son.  ril  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.  [Exit  vntk  the  body. 

Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 
sheet  ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne*er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Man,  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more. 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
V\\  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  icith  the  body. 

K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 
care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:    Excursions.   Enter  Queen  Margaret, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull. 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord :  towards  Berwick 
post  amain. 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 
With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
And  bloody  steel  grasp*d  in  their  irefiil  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs  ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Exe.   Away !   for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them. 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate ;  make  speed. 
Or  else  come  after :  I'll  away  before. 

K.  Hen.   Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter : 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward !  away ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — The  Same. 

A  hud  alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 

Clif.  Here  burns  my  candle  out;  ay,  here  it  dies, 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O,  Lancaster !  I  fear  thy  overthrow. 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glued  many  friends  to  thee  •, 
And  now  I  fall  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  mis- proud  York. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 
A  nd  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
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0  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  fltaed& 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth: 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  swayM  as  kings  should  d*. 
Or  as  thy  &ther,  and  his  father,  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never,  then,  had  sprung  like  summer  fiies: 
I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  dea^ 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentJe  air? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bok)  but  too  much  leoitT^ 

« 

Bootless  are  pbints,  and  cureless  are  my  wonods. 
No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight: 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  eflTuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  &iat.— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rot: 

1  stabb'd  your  fiithers*  bosoms,  split  my  breast 

[He/aintt 

Alarum  and  retreat.    JE^n/er  Edward.  Geaul 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  S(Mi£rt. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords :  good  foitaoe  bid» 
us  pause. 
And  smooth  the  fixiwns  of  war  with  peaceti:i 

looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bkx>dy-minded  queeo, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 
As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clififord  fled  with  them' 

War.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  shoukl  escape; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grare. 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans  anddt^' 

Rich.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  het^} 
leave  ? 
A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departiog : 
See  who  it  is. 

Edw.  And,  now  the  battle's  ended, 

If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

Rich.    Revoke   that  doom  of   mercy,  for  'tt 
Clifford ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  bianch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spriof- 
I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  oflf  the  gates  of  York  fetch  dowi 
the  head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  phced  there : 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room : 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  oar 
house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours; 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  Boaod- 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[^Attendants  bring  the  body  farmrd 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft.— 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us,  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  be  doth: 
'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit. 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
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Gto.  If  so  thoQ  think'tt,  rex  him  with  eager 

Ridi.  Cliffort) !  uk  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edw,  ClitTordi  repeot  io  bootlesi  penitence. 
War.  Clifford.'  devise  excuses  tar  thj  fiiulta. 
Oeo.  While  we  de«i«e  fell  toiturea  for  thy  fautla. 
Rkh.    Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  atn  bod  to 

York. 
Edie.  Thou  pitiedst  Ruthnd,  1  will  pi^  thee. 
Geo.   Where's  captain  Margaret  to  fence  you 

War.  Tbej  mock  thee,  Clifford :  swear  u  thou 

wast  wont.    ■ 
RvA.  What  1  Dot  an  oath  ?  nay  then,  the  world 
goes  bard. 
When  Clifford  csDoot  spare  his  friends  an  oath. — 
1  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  and,  by  my  soul. 
If  this  right  hand  woukj  buy  two  hours'  life, 
Tliot  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him. 
This  hand  should  chop  it  off';  and  with  the  issuing 

bk)od 
.Stifle  the  TiUain,  whoae  unalannched  thirst 
Vork  and  young  Rutland  coukl  not  satisfy. 
War.  Ay,  bnt  he's  dead.     OR"  with  me  traitor's 

Aod  roar  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 


Andn. 


0  London  with  Ii 


nph.. 


to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen. 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  togelher ; 
Aod,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 
The  scaUer'd  toe  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  otTend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronadon. 
And  then  to  Brittany  I'U  cross  tbe  sot. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edic.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 
it  he; 
For  io  thy  shoulder  do  1  build  my  seat, 
Aod  never  will  I  UDdertake  the  ming. 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster; — 
And  Oeorge,  of  Clarence : — Warwick,  as  ourself. 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleasetfa  best. 

Bitk.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence,  Oeorge  of 
Oloater, 
For  Gloster'*  dukedom  m  too  ominous. 

War.  Tnt!  that's  a  foolish  observation : 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.     Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possessioa.  [£i%un(. 


IcoiM  3^Field  of  BatUe  dc 


dcenK  I. — A  Chaet 
Enttr  bno  Keepers,  mti 

1  Keep.    Under   thu 

ffaroud  ourtetret 
For  throDgh  this  lawn  i 
And  in  this  covert  will  ^ 
CuUinj;  the  principal  of 

2  Keep.  I'll  stay  abov 
1  Keep.  That  eaoDot 

WUI  KBTO  the  herd,  ao 
Here  stand  we  both,  an 
Kad,  for  the  time  shall 
I'll  tall  thee  what  befel 
In  this  aelf-place  where 

3  Keep.  Here  comei  a  man,  let's  stay  till  tie  be  i 

past.  ] 

Enler  King  llEi>Rj,dugta»ed,'wiA  a  prayer-book.   ' 
K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  sIoI'd,  even  of 
pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  nisbful  sight. 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  Sll'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  fhim  thee, 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thon  wast  anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  C^sar  now, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  apeak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee. 
For  how  can  1  help  them,  and  not  myself! 

1  Keep.    Ay,   here's   a    deer   whose   skin's   a 

keeper's  fee. 
This  is  the  miondam  king:  let's  seize  upon  him, 

K.  Hen.  Lot  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity ; 
For  wise  men  say,  it  is  [he  wisest  com«e. 

2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ]  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 
I  Keep.  Forbears  while;  wo'llbeara  little  more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to  France 

And.  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
To  wife  Ibr  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  loet ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Lewis  a  prince  loon  won  with  moving  words. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  njm, 
For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breait, 


Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 
The  tiger  will  be  uilld  whiles  she  doth  moum. 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse. 
To  hear,  and  see.  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg ;   Warwick,  to  give : 
She  on  bis  left  side  craving  aid  for  Henry, 
He  on  his  right  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  deposM; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  instaird; 
That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  nwr*- 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  ihe  wdmj. 
Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength; 
And.  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  eUe, 
To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place- 
O  Margaret !  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  acot, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  talkest  of  kiogi  u^ 
queens T 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  f  «*< 
bom  to:  ' 

A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  lungs,  and  why  not  II  i 

2  Keepj  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thoa  H«t  ■ 
king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in   mind;   and  tlu« 


2  Keep.   Bat,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where 


.  tl'T    i 


K.  Hen.  My  crown  it  in  my  heart,  not  on  »1 
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Not  deckM  with  diamoDds,  aod  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  call'd,  content ; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
2  Keep*  Well,  if  yoa  be  a  king  crownM  with 
content, 
Yoor  crown,  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us ;  for,  as  we  think, 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposM ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an 

oath? 
2  Keep,  No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will  not 

now. 
K.  Hen,  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king 

of  England? 
2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 

remain. 
JT.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old, 
My  fedier  and  my  grand&ther,  were  kings. 
And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me ; 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

1  Keep.  No; 
For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a 
man? 
Ah,  simple  men !  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Look,  as  1  blow  this  feather  from  my  fece, 
And  as  the  air  bk>ws  it  to  mo  again. 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust. 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded. 
And  be  you  kings;  command,  and  PU  obey. 
1  Ketp.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king 

Edward. 
K.  Hen.  So  would  you  foe  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 
1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  the 
kmg*8. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 
A.  H^fi.  In  God*s  name,  lead ;  your  king's  name 
be  obey'd : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform ; 
And  what  he  wiD,  I  humbly  yield  unto.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 

Lady  Gret. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  ef  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans' 
field 
This  lady's  husband,  sir  Richard  Grey,  was  slain. 
His  land  then  seizM  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands. 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Olo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  1*11  make  a 
pause. 

Glo.  Yea ;  is  it  so  ?  [Aside. 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game :  how  true  he  keeps 
the  wind!  [Aside. 

Olo.  Silence!  [Aside. 


K  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit. 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Orey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 

delay: 
May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now, 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 

Olo.  Ay,  widow  ?  then  I'll  warrant  you  all  your 

lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  cbser,  or,  good  fiiith,  you'U  catch  a  blow. 

[Aside. 
Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aside. 
Olo.  God  forbid  that,  for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  How  many  chiklren  hast  thou,  widow? 

tell  me. 
Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

[Aside. 
Olo.  Nay  then,  whip  me ;  he'll  rather  give  her 

two.  [Aside. 

L.  Orey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Oh.  You  shall  have  rour,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by  him. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their 

fether's  lands. 
L.  Chrey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  mnt  it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,   give  us  leave :    I'll  try  this 

widow's  wit. 
Olo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will  have 

leave, 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  stand  apart. 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 
L.  Chrey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good? 
L.  Chrey.  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain  some 

harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then,  get  your  husband's  lands  to  do 

them  good. 
L.  Orey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  I'll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be 

got. 
L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness' 

service. 
K.  Edw.    What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 
L.  Orey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 

to  do. 
K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 
L.  Orey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 
K  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to 

ask. 
L.  Grey.  Why  then,  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 
Oh.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  mnch  rain  wears 

the  marble.  [Aside. 

Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay  then,  her  wax  must 

melt.  [Aside. 

L.  Orey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task :  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. , 
L.  Orey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a 

subject 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.  Orey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand 

thanks. 
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Qlo.  The  match  is  made:  she  seals  it  with  a 

curtesy. 
K.  Edw,  But  stay  thee ;  'tis  the  fruits  of  loye  I 

mean. 
L.  Orey,  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  io  another  sense. 
What  love,  think*st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 
Xr.  Chrey.  My  love  till  death;  my  humble  thanks, 
my  prayers : 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K,  Edw,  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such 

love. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 
K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 
L,  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 
perceive 
Your  lughness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 
K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 

thee. 
L.  Orey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thou  shalt  not  have  thy 

husband's  lands. 
L.  Orey.  Why  then,  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children 

mightily. 
L.  Chrey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords jiot  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 
L.  Orey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.    My  suit  is  at  an 

end. 
Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her 
brows.  [Aside. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 
modesty ;  [Aside. 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  b  for  a  king. 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Chrey.  '  Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord: 
1  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that,  is  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Orey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
Xf.  Orey.   'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when   my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  foeins  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
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To  be  the  &ther  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Olo.  The  ghostly  £ither  now  hath  done  his  shrift 

[Aak 
Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for 

shift.  [Amdt. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  ehatwetwo 

have  had. 
Olo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  vefr 

sad. 
K.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  terd  ? 
K.  Edw.  Why,  Ckirence,  to  myself! 

Olo,  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the 

least. 
Clar,  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  bsti. 
Olo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you 

both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  NoUenxan. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  fiie  is  taken. 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  See,  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  tbf 
Tower : — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her  honomiUy- 
[Exeunt  King  Edward,  Lady  Qui. 
Clarence,  and  Lard. 

Olo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  sO, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  sprmg- 
To  cross  me  fix»m  the  goklen  time  I  look  for! 
And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me. 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried, 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  ^eh*  bodies, 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  {N-emeditation  for  my  purpose. 
Why  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontoiy. 
And  spies  a  fiir-ofif  shore  where  he  would  tread. 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 
And  chides  the  sea  that  sanders  him  from  thence, 
Saying — ^he'U  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  (^, 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it: 
And  so  I  say  I'll  cut  the  causes  off. 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  macb. 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  diem. 
Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for  Richard. 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  worid  afford  ? 
I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  kx)ks. 
O  miserable  thought!  and  more  unlikely. 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 
Why,  bve  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  won*: 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  eome  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shmb; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformihr  to  mock  my  body; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 
Like  to  a  chaos,  ar  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp, 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
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And  am  I,  then,  t  niHD  to  bo  b«lo>'d? 

O,  moottroiui  iault,  lo  harbour  snch  a  thought ! 

Then,  aioce  this  earth  afTorda  no  joy  to  me. 

Rut  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  auch 

As  are  of  better  persoa  than  myaelf, 

I'll  moke  mj  heaTen  to  dreero  upoo  the  crown ; 

And,  vrhiles  I  live,  t'  account  thia  world  but  hnll, 

Until  iti;  mia-ahap'd  Iruolt  that  beara  thia  head. 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  gloriou*  crown. 

And  yet  I  Loow  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

For  many  livM  atand  between  me  and  home : 

And  I,  like  one  loat  in  a  thorny  wood, 

That  randa  the  thoma,  and  is  rent  with  the  thonu 

Seeking  a  way,  and  atrayinji;  from  the  way, 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 


I  Bat  toiling  deapetately  to  liad  It  out, 
!:  Torment  myself  to  caich  the  Englith  crown : 
And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myseH^ 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe- 
Why,  I  can  aniile,  and  murder  while  1  smile. 
And  cry,  content,  lo  that  which  grieves  my  henjt, 
And  wet  my  cheeka  with  Hrtificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  bee  to  all  occasions. 
I'll  drqwn  more  saikirs  than  the  mermaid  ahall,- 
I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  tlie  basilisk ; 
I'll  play  the  orator  as  wall  as  Nsstor, 
Deceive  more  alily  than  Ulyaaes  could. 
And  like  a  Sinon  take  another  Troy. 
I  can  add  cokinrs  to  the  cameleon. 
Change  shapes,  with  Frateus,  for  advantages. 


And  set  the  murderous  Mechiavel  to  school. 
Can  1  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown) 
Tut!  were  it  further  olf,  I'll  pluck  it  down. 

(Ex,- 


ScEWE  III— Era 


A  Boom  in  Ihe  Palace. 


Flouruh.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King,  and 
Lady  Bona,  attended  by  the  Admiral' Bourbon, 
and  others :  the  King  takei  hii  seal,  then  riiei  to 
rtcave  Quem  Maroaret,  Priact  Edward,  and 
the  Earl  of  OxraiiD,  who  enter. 
K.  Lew.  Fair  queeu  of  England,  worthy  Mar- 
garet, 


Sit  down  with  us :  it  ill  betita  thy  state, ' 

And  birth,  that  thou  sbould'st  stand,  while  Lewis 

doth  sit. 
Q.  Mar.    No,   mighty   king  of   France ;    now 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  lenru  a  while  to  serve. 
Where  kings  command.     I  whs,  I  must  confess, 
Qreet  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 
But  now  mischance  bath  trod  my  title  down, 
Aud  with  dishonour  laid  ma  on  the  ground. 
Where  1  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune. 
And  to  my  bumble  seat  conform  myself. 
K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs 

thb  deep  despair  1 
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Q.  Mot.  From  *uch  a  cbub«  u  lilb  la'me  ey«8 
with  tears, 
A.ad  stops  mj  tongue,  while  heart  b  drown'd  Id 

K.  Lew.  Whato'er  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself. 
And  nt  thee  hy  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Stats  her  by  hint. 
To  fortune's  yolie,  but  let  thy  dauntless  miuil 
Still  ride  iu  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  nod  tell  thj  grief; 
U  shall  be  eaa'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  droop- 
ing thonghts, 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speah. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  uoble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  mnn, 
And  foi'c'd  to  live  in  Scotland,  a  forlorn; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat  . 

Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
-With  this  my  son,  piince  Edwai'd,  Henry's  heir. 
Am  come  to  crave  tby  just  and  lawful  aid ; 

>  And  if  thou  fsil  us  all  our  hope  is  dooe. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  hel]i,  but  cannot  help; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled. 
Our  treasure  sei/.'d,  our  Boldiei's  ]>ut  to  flight, 

'   And,  as  thou  soest,  ourselves  in  heavy  pliglit. 


K.  Lew.  ReaowDed  queen,  with  patieoce  csb 
the  storm. 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 
Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  gr 

K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll  idc< 

thee. 
Q.  JIfar.  O !    but  impatience  waiteth  on  I 

sorrow; 
And  see  where  comas  the  breeder  of  my  lorro 

Enter  Warwick,  aUeruUd. 
K.  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 

presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward'i  gmt- 

eat  frieod. 
K.  Lew.    Welcome,  brave  Warwick.     Whi 
brings  thee  to  France  ? 

[He  descends.     Queen  MAHeAHET  ri^'. 
Q.  Mar.    Ay,  now   begins   a  second   itona  to 

For  this  is  he  that  moves  botli  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  AHmoh. 
My  kird  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  fiieed, 
I  come,  in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love,  | 

First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person. 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
Ami,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  koot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
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That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  Mr  sister* 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 

War,   And,  gracious  madam, — [To  Bona.] — in 
our  king's  behalf, 
1  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  &vour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign*s  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  hb  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar,  King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  hear  me 
speak. 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love. 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 
For  how  can  tjrrants  safely  govern  home, 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, — 
That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
Look   therefore,  Lewis,  that  by   this  league  and 

marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while. 
Yet  heavens  are  just«  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War,  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War,  Because  thy  father  Heoiy  did  usurp, 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

Oxf,   Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  pa  it  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Graunt,  Henry  the  fourtli. 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And  afier  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fiflh, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War,  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  thb  smooth  dis- 
course. 
You  tokl  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifih  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at 

that. 
But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 
thy  liege. 
Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  widi  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame !  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxf,  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
MV  elder  brother,  Uie  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War,  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K,  Lew,  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 
Vouchsafe  at  our  request  to  stand  aside. 
While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.  Mar,  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not !  [  They  stand  aloof, 

K,  Lew,  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy 
conscience. 
Is  Edward  vour  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath. 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 


War,   Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit,  and   mine 
honour. 

K.  Lew,  But  is  ho  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 

War,  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 

K,  Lew,  Then  further;  all  dissembling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War,  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  of\en  heard  him  say,  and  swear. 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  sun« 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K,  Lew,    Kow,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm 
resolve. 

Bona,    Your  grant,  or  your  denial,   shall  be 
mine. — 
Yet  I  confess, — [To  Warwick.] — thatoflen  ere 

this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K,  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus :— our  sister  shall 
be  Edward's ; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  artioles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd. — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  snail  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince,   To  Edward,  but  not  to  the   Englbh 
king. 

Q.  Mar,  Deceitful  Warwick!  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K,  Lew,  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak. 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releasM  ' 

From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War,  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  k)se. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen. 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you, 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

Q.  Mar,  Peace!  impudent  and  shameless  War- 
wick. 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ; 
I  will  not  hence,  till  \vith  my  talk  and  tears. 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  tove ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  ham  sounded  within. 

K,  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or 
thee. 

Enter  the  Post, 

Post,  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for 
you. 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquess  Montague. — 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I  know 
not.  [  They  ail  read  their  letters. 

Oxf,  I  like  it  well,  that  our  &ir  queen  and  mis- 
tress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he 
were  nettled : 
I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 
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K,  Lew.   Warwick,  what  are  thy  news?   and 

yours,  fair  queen  ? 
Q.  Mar,  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  nn- 

hop'd  joys. 
War,  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 
K,  Lew,  What!  has  your  king  married  the  lady 
Grey, 
And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 
is  this  th'  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 

Q,  Mar,  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before: 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  hon- 
esty. 
War,  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of 
heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss. 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me, 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  th*  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right, 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself,  for  my  desert  is  honour : 
And  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar,  Warwick,  these  words  have  turn'd  my 
hate  to  love ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 
And  joy  that  tliou  oecom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 
War,  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned 
friend. 
That  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  bis  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bnde  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He's  veiy  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  ef  our  country. 

Bona,  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng*d. 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

Q.   Mar,    Renowned  prince,   how  shall    poor 
Henry  live. 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

Bona,  My  quarrel,  and  this  English  queen's,  are 

one. 
War,  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 
K,  Lew,  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 
Margaret's. 
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Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  i*esolv*d. 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar,  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  it 
once. 

K,  Lew,  Then  England's  messenger,  return  ia 
post; 
And  tell  fiUse  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bnde : 
Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go  fear  thy  king  withal. 

Bona,  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower 
shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar,  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  bid 
aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War,  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  roe 
wrong, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward :  be  gone.  [Exit  Pott. 

K,  Lew,  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 
Shall  ci*oss  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt : 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  1 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyal^  :— 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  ioy, 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar,  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion. — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous. 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick; 
And  with  thy  hand  thy  feith  irrecovable. 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince,  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserres 

it; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

\^He  gives  his  hand  to  WAawicK. 
K.  Lew,  Why  stay  we  now  ?     These  soldiers 

shall  be  levied. 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 
I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance. 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Wabwick. 
War,  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  bis  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  1 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.       [Eiil' 


SoKKK  I> — LondoD.    A  Room  i> 


Olo.  Now  t«n  me,  brother  Clerflnca,  what  think 

Of  th'n  new  marmge  with  the  ladf  Grej'! 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  T 
Clar.  Ala*.'   you  itnow,  'tis  br  from  hance  to 

How  could  he  any  till  Wnrwick  made  return  ? 
Som.  My  lords,  forbear  thii  talk;  here  comes 
the  kJDg. 

FlouTuk.    Enter  King 'EovAtio,  attiTided ;  Lady 

Gael,  OM  Queen ;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  and 

Hastiros. 

Qlo.  And  hi)  well-chMOD  bride. 

CUiT.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarauce,  how  tike 
you  our  choice. 
That  you  staod  pensive  as  ha}f  malcontent  ? 

Clar.  As  well  is  Lewii  of  France,  or  the  earl 
of  Warwick ; 
Which  are  m  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they'll  take  no  olTeDce  at  our  abase. 

K.  Edi€.  SuppoH  they  take  otTeoce  without  a 

They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick :  I  am  Edward, 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  bare  my  will. 

Olo.  And  yoD  shall  hare  your  will,  because  our 
king; 
Vet  hasty  marriage  seldom  prnveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  YeB,brotherRichard,arayouoReDded 

QU>.  Nm  I. 
No;  God  forbid,  that  1  should  wish  them  (erer'd 
Whom  Ood  hath  join'd  together:  sy,  and  'twere 

p'ty. 

To  Ruider  them  that  yoko  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  mislikp. 

Tell  mo  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 

!!>hauld    not    become    my    wife,    and    England's 

qneeo.^ — 
.^nd  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion— that  king  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  thn  marriage  of  the  Indy  Bona. 
160* 


Qio.    And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 

charge, 
now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marringe. 
K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 
eppeaa'd 

devise  7 

'd  with  France  in  such 


By  such 

Mont.  Yet  to 

alliance, 
WouU  more  hai 

wealth 
'Gainst  foreign  a 


ria«e. 

iH.  Whj 


I  strengthon'd  this  our 
irmt,  than  any  home-bred 


Hatt.  Why,  knows  not  Moolngue,  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itselfT 

Mont.    But   the   safer,   when   'tis   back'd   with 

France. 
Hast.  'Tis  better  using  Fiance,  than  trusting 
France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  sees. 
Which  be  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves : 
tn  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.    For  this  one  speech  lord  Hsstings  well 
deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Huogerford. 

K.  Edtc.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  wiil,  and 

And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  taw. 

Qlo.  And   yet,  metbinks,  your   grace  hath  not 
dono  welt. 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride : 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence; 
But  iu  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  woukl  not  have  bestow'd  tht- 
heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonvitle  ou  your  new  wife's  son. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  i  is  it  for  a  wife, 
Tliat  thou  art  malcooteot?     I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself  you  show'd  your 
judgment; 
Which  being  shalktw  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  piny  the  broker  in  mine  own  twhalf ; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  miud  to  leave  you. 

K,  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tany,  Edward  will  be 
king. 
And  not  be  tied  unto  hia  brother'a  will. 

Q.  Eliz.   My  lords,  before  it  ptena'd  hia  majesty 
To  raise  tny  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
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Do  me  but  right,  nod  ;oQ  must  all  coofeM 
That  I  waa  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 
And  meaner  than  myself  bave  bad  like  fbrtuae. 
ItuI  H9  this  title  bonnurs  me  and  mine, 
So  your  disliltes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleauag. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  mitow. 
K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 

What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befal  thae. 
So  long  ai  Edward  it  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign  wbom  they  must  obey  T 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 


Unless  they  seek  fbr  hatred  at  my  handa ; 
Which  if  uiey  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wratb. 
Gh.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  bat  think  ibr 
more.  [Atide- 

Enter  a  Masenger. 
K.  Edie.  Now,  messeager,  what  lettara,  or  whn 

From  France  T 
Mtii.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  tev 


But  such  as  I,  vrtthout  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thon  canst  guess 

What  aoBwer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  onr  letters  I 
Mttt.  Atmydepartthosewerehisverywordi: — 
"Oo  tell  f^e  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike,  he  thinks 

But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 

Mut.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild 
disdain:— 
"  Tell  him.  In  hope  he'll  prove  a  wMower  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garlaad  for  his  sake." 

K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  conld  aay  little 

She  had  the  wrong:  but  what  said  Henry's  queen? 
For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place. 
Mest.  "  Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "  my  moumiog 
weeds  are  done. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 


K.  EdiB.  Belike,  she  minds  to  piny  the  AmazoD- 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mas.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  nil  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  diese  worfa:— 
"Tell  him  from  nie,  that  ha  hath  done  me  wroD|, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere't  be  ktni;." 

K.  Edm.  Ha!  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  to 
proud  words  T 
Woll,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  farewam'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presonip- 

But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret! 
Ma*.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign :  they  are  so  Gak*'' 
in  fiiendship. 
That  younc  prmce  Edward  marries  Warwit'' 

Oar.  Belike,  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  ti" 
younger. 
Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  £ut, 
For  1  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  dati^ter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  nurriaj^ 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yoarself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 


[EiUI 
to.  Noli. 
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My  thonghts  aim  at  a  further  matter:  I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

[AMe. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick ! 
Vet  am  1  armM  aCTinst  the  worft  can  happen, 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you, 

[Exeunt  pEMsaoKE,  and  Stafford. 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montague, 
Resolve  my  doubt.     Yon  twain,  of  all  the  rest^ 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him : 
1  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 
But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont,  So  God  help  Montague  as  ho  proves  true ! 

Hast  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward^s  cause ! 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand 
by  us? 

OU),  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 
you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so;  then,  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  with  French^  and 

other  Soldiers. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well : 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence,  and  Somerset. 

Bat,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 
Clar.  Fear  not  Uiat,  my  lord. 
War.    Then,   gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick : 
And  welcome,  Somerset. — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
Bat  welcome^  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  in  night*s  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Oar  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus*  tents. 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  &tal  steeds ; 
So  we,  well  coverM  with  the  nighfs  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not  slaughter  him. 
For  1  intend  but  only  to  surprise  hinu — 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Hennr  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry,  Henrt  ! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick   and  his  friends,   God  and   Saint 

George !  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Edward's  Cktmp,  near  Warwick. 
Enter  certain  WhUhmtn^  to  guard  the  King^s  tent, 

1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take 

his  stand : 
The  king  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

1  Watch.  Why,  no ;  fur  he  hath  made  a  solemn 

vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the 

day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that, 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

1  Watch.  'Tis  the  k>rd    Hastings,  the  king's 

chiefest  friend. 
3  Watch.  O !  is  it  so  ?    But  why  commands  the 

kinff, 
That  his  chief  foltowers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous. 

3  Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and  quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his 

passage. 

2  Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal 

tent. 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  silently  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford, 
Somerset,  and  Forces. 

War.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see,  where  stand 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters !  honour  now,  or  never ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest^  cry  all — Warwick  ! 
Warwick  !  and  set  upon  the  Guard ;  who 
fly,  crying — Arm  !  Arm  !  Warwick,  and 
the  rest,  following  them. 

Drums  heating,  and  trumpets  sounding,  re-enter 
Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King  out 
in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair:  Gloster,  and 
Hastings,  fly  over  the  stage. 

Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.    Richard,  and   Hastings :    let  them  go ; 
here's  the  duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 
parted  last. 
Thou  cali'dst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd  : 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  diSae  of  York. 
Alas !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors. 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife. 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly. 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welrare. 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 
too? 
Nay  then,  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
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Of  thee  thysetr,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  wiUslwaya  benrbjmaellas  king: 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeda  the  composa  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  bia  mind  be  Edward  Eoghud'a 
king :  ( Takes  off  hit  Crown. 

Itnt  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  Engliali  crowo. 
And  be  true  king  iudoed;  thou  but  the  ahadon. — 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
Unto  my  brother,  archbiaho|)  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellowa, 
I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  anawer 


Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  aend  to  him : — 
Now,  for  a  while  &rewell,  good  duke  of  York. 
K.  Edw.  What  fnl««  impose,  that  men  ihM 
needs  abide :  • 

It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wirtd  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edwakd,  Ud  out;  Sonaur 
wiih  him. 
Oif.  What  now  remaios,  my  lords,  fiir  ni  la  do.   ' 
But  march  (o  Londoa  with  our  aoMiera  T 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  tat  thing  that  we  ban  In 
do; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.    {Etet^ 


ScBRE  IV. — London.    A  Room  in  tht  Palaet. 

Enter  Quten  Elizabeth,  and  Rivehs. 
Riv.    Madam,  what  makes  you  io  thia  sudden 

chaoge  ? 
Q.  £&.   Why,  Itfother  Rirers,  are  you  yet  to 

What  late  misfortune  is  be&llen  kiog  Edward  T 
Riv.  Whet!  loes  of  some  pilch' d  battle  agninat 

Warwick  T 
Q.  Elit.  No,  but  the  loaa  of  bia  own  royal  person. 
Fit;.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain  1 
(4.  Eliz.  Ay,  ejmost  slaio,  for  he  is  taken  pris- 

Either  betray'd  by  falaehood  of  hit  guard, 


Or  by  his  foe  aurpris'd  at  u 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
Rid.  These  newa,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of 
grief; 


r  that  makes  it 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  CKW- 
Ay,  ay,  ibr  this  I  draw  in  many  a 
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And  (top  ths  riling  ofblood-Biicking  Bigha, 
L.e8t  with  mr  sif^a  or  tenrs  i  blast  or  drown 
Kinfc  Edwara's  fruit,  true  heir  to  Ih'  ED|;tiifa  crown. 
Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 

Q.  Etiz.  I  am  informed,  tbnt  ha  conies  towards 
London, 
To  eet  the  crown  once  more  on  Heniy'i  bead. 
Oneaa  tboa  the  rent;  king  Edward's  friends  must 

But  to  prerent  the  grant's  violence, 

(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  &itfa,) 

I'll  bence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuar]', 


t  least  the  In 
There  shall  1  rest  sec 
Come  therefore  1  let  i 
If  Warwick  lake  os  n 


r  of  Edward's  right : 
ire  from  force,  and  trand. 
B  Sy  while  we  ma;  fl; : 
9  are  sure  to  die.    [Exeunt. 


CU>.  Now,  mj  lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  William 
Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wunder  why  I  drew  jou  hither. 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case.     Yon  know,  our  king,  m; 

brother, 
is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hnnds 
He  bath  good  ntage  and  great  liberty, 
And  oftsD,  bnt  attended  with  weak  guard. 


Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  hinwetf. 

I  haTe  advertts'd  him  bj  secret  means, 

That  if  about  this  hour  he  mske  diis  waj. 

Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

He  shall  here  Sod  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

To  set  him  &ee  from  hia  captivity. 

Enltr  King  Edwaud,  and  a  Hanlsmart. 
Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the 

K.  Edvr.    Nay,  this  way,  man :   see,  where  the 
huntsmen  stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Uloster,  lord    Hastings,  and  the 

Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer? 

Olo.  Brother,  (he  time  and  case  requireth  haste : 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 
K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Haal.  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thence 

to  Flanders. 
Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  roe;  for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
K,  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
GU).  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?   'tis  no  time  to 

talk. 
K,  Edw.   Huntsmao,  what  any'st  thoa  ?   wilt 

thou  go  along  1 
ifunJ.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 
Gh.  Comethen;  away!  let's  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.   Bishop,  farewell :   shield  thee  from 
Warwick's  frown. 
And  pray  that  1  may  repossess  the  cruwn. 

[ExtmU. 
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SCEflK  Til. 


ScEinc  VI. — A  Room  in  the  Thwer, 

Enter  Kinf^  Henrt,  CiJiRENCE,  Warwick,  Som- 
erset, Youns  RicHMo?fD,  Oxford,  Montague, 
LieuUnant  of  the  Tawer^  and  Attendants, 

K,  Hen,  Master  lieutenaDt,  now  that  God  and 
friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  turuM  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrow^  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu,   Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 
sovereigns ; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
i  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure.  Til  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  househokl  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  afier  God,  thou  set'st  me  fi*ee. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune^s  spite, 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed,  land 
May  not  be  punishM  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War,  Your  grace  hath  still  been  famM  for  vir- 
tuous. 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune*s  malice; 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace. 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar,   No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
sway. 
To  whom  die  heavens  in  thy  nativity 
AdjudgM  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 
As  Ukely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 
And,  therefore,  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

War,  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

K,  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both 
your  hands. 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your 

hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land, 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War,  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 
will  ? 

Clar,  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  con- 
sent; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War,    Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 
content. 
We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government. 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then,  it  is  more  than  needful, 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  confiscated. 

Clar,  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  deter- 
min'd. 
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War,  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  bh 

part. 
K.  Hen,  But,  with,  the  first  of  all  your  cloflf 
afiairs. 
Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 
That  Margaret  your  oueen,  and  my  son  Edward 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed; 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

Clar,   It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 

speed. 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  i§ 
that. 
Of  whom  yon  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
Sam,  ^fy  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Ridh 

mond. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope:  if  secret 
powers  [Lays  his  hand  on  his  ktad. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he. 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messsnger, 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  yonr  bro- 
ther, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unsavoury  news !  but  how  made  be  ts 

cape? 
Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  duke  of  Olo»- 
ter. 
And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side. 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  hini, 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  hb  cbar^ge.— 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henrt,  Warwick,  Clarence. 

Lieutenant^  and  Attendants, 
Som,  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Ed- 
ward's. 
For,  doubtless^  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Ricb- 

mond. 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflict 
What  may  befal  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf,  Ay ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
'Tis  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down- 

Som,  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come  therefore ;  let's  about  it  speedily.   [Eieit^- 

Scene  VII. — Before  York, 

Enter  King  Edward,  Glostkr,  Hastinos,  and 

Forces, 

K.  Edw,  Now,  brother  Eichard,  brd  Hasdog^ 
and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 


ACT   IV. 
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SCENE  vrii. 


Wei]  have  we  pass'd,  and  dow  repaisM  the  seas, 
A  nd  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 
AVhat  then  remains,  we  being  thus  nrri?'d 
From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Qlo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like  not 
thb; 
For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K,  Edw,  Tush,  man !  abodements  must  not  now 
affright  us : 
By  fiiir  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in. 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us.  * 

Mast.  My  liege,  V\\  knock  once  more  to  summon 
them. 

Enter^  on  the  Walls,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  kis 

Brethren, 

May,  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming. 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 
For  DOW  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K,  Edw,  But,  nuister  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
king, 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 
May,  True,  my  good  lord ;  1  know  you  for  no 

less. 
K.  Edw,  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom. 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Olo,  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his 
nose, 
He*ll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[Aside, 
Hast,  Why,  roaster  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 
doubt  f 
Open  the  gates :  we  are  king  Henry*s  friends. 
May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gntes  shall  then  be 
openM.  [Exeunt  from  above. 

Glo,  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded. 
Hast,  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 
well, 
So  *twere  not  *long  of  him;  but,  being  enter*d, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-tnler  the  Mayor,  and  two  Aldermen,  below, 

K,  Edw.  So,  master  mayor:  these  gates  must 
not  be  shut. 
But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys, 

[  Takes  his  keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee. 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

March,     Enter  Montoomert,  and  Forces, 

Glo,  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Onr  trusty  friend,  unless  T  be  deceivM. 
K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John ;   but  why  come 

you  in  arms  ? 
Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

K,  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery ;   but  we 
now  forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Onr  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 
Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I   will  hence 
again : 
F  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  march  begun. 


K,  Edw,  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while ;  and  we*U 
debate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover*d. 

Mont,  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words. 
If  youMl  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 
Olo,  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 

points? 
K,  Edw,  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we*ll 
make  our  claim : 
Till  then,  *tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Hast,  kYfvy  with  scrupulous  wit,  now  arms  must 

rule. 
OU>,  And  fearless    minds  climb   soonest  unto 
crowns. 
Brother,  'we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
K,  Edw,  Then  be  it  as'  you  will ;  for  'tis  my 
right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  him- 
self. 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

H(ut,  Sound,  trumpet!  Edward  shall  be  here 
proclaim'd. — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  paper.    Flourish, 
Sold.  [Reads,]   ''Edward  the  fourth,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  brd 
of  Ireland,  5cc." 

Mont,  And  whosoe*er  gainsays  king  Edward' 
right. 
By  this  1  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[  Tlirows  dawn  his  gauntlet. 
All,  Longlive  Edward  the  fourth ! 
K,  Edw,  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery,  and  thanks 
unto  you  all: 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let^s  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence !  how  evil  it  beseems  thee. 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 
wick.— 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers :  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clar- 
ence, Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War,  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

K,  Hen.   Let's  levy  men,  and   beat  him  back 
again. 

Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 
Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War,    In   Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up: — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
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The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  ihee : — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
NnithampCon,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shall  Had 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  conimand'st : — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd. 
In  Oxfordshire  ahait  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
Mj  BovereigD,  with  Cbe  loving  citizens, 
Like  to  hie  iilmid  girt  ia  with  the  ocean. 
Or  modest  Diau  circled  with  her  nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  ferds,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 

Clar,  In  sign  of  truth,  ,1  kiss  your  highness' 

K.  Hen,  Well-mioded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 

Monl.  Comfort,  my  kird ; — and  so  I   take   my 

Oxf.  And  thus — [Ktsaing  Hehbt's  hand.] — I 

seal  my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  bring  Montague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  n^ore  a  happy  ftrewell. 
War.    Farewell,   sweet    lords :    let's   meet   at 
Coventry. 
[Exeunt  Warwick,  CLAaENce,  Okford, 
and  MoNTAOUE. 
K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  1  rest  a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  tllinks  your  kirdahip  ? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field. 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.    The   doubt   is,  that   he  will   seduce   the 
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K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed  hath  go: 
me  fame. 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  eara  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  ofT  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
My  pity  hnth  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mitdneaa  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  grieb. 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-tlowing  tears : 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'iL 
Then.whyBhould  they  bve  Edward  more  than  me! 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace; 
And,  whbo  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cense  to  follow  him. 

[Skouttailhin.    A  Lancaiter.'  ALancatttr! 

Exe.  Hark,hark,niylord!  whaCshoutBarethesel 


TER,  and  SoldieT$. 
n  the  shame-fkc'd  Heoiy  t  bear 


Enter  King  Edi 
K.  EdtB.  Seize  01 
him  hence, 

And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooltsto  flow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 
Heoce  with  him  to  the  Tower!  let  him  Dot  speak. 
[Extiinl  some  vrilh  King  Hexkt- 
And,  h>rds,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  coom. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  suD  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay. 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay, 

Olo,  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Breve  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[ExtuaU 


Beeae  3.—"  ThU  is 


Scene  I. — Cfymitry. 

Eater  upon  At  WalU,  Wabwick,  Ihe  Maytir  of 
CmaUry,  hoo  MutengerM,  and  othen. 
War.  Where  ii  the  post  th&t  c&me  from  ToliaQt 
Oxford  1 
How  Inr  hencs  ii  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow? 

1  Mas.  By  this  at  Dansmore,  marching  hither- 

War.  How  far  off  is  oor  brother  Mtuitagoe  ? — 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montagae  I 

2  MtM*.  By  tbi*  at  Daiotry,  with  a  puiMant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  Johi 


War.  Say.  Somerrille,  what  sajs  my  laving  sonl 
KoA,  by  tby  gueu,  how  nigh  is  Clareoce  now  ? 

Sont.  At  Southam  I  did  iesTe  him  with  his  forces. 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

rDrum  heard. 

War.    Then  Clarence   ia   at  hand,  1  hear  his 

Som.  It  is  not  bis,  my  lord ;  here  Sontlum  lies: 
Thedrurn  your  honour  bean  marcheth  fromWar- 

War.  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd-for 

Som.  They  are  at  baod,  and  you  shall  quickly 


K.  Edvj-  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  aed  aouod 

GU>.   See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 
wall. 

War.  O,  nnbid  spite !  is sportfiil  Edward  come! 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  ihey  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  aews  of  his  repair  ? 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city 
gates? 
Speak  eeotle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee, 
CM  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy. 
Aw]  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  tby  forces 

Cotrfms  who  set  thee  up  and  plock'd  thee  down? 
CaD  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thoD  shatt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
Qlo.  t  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said  the 

Or  did  be  make  the  jest  aKainst  bis  will ! 
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War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Olo.  Ay,  by  my  fiiith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give ; 
rO  do  thee  servke  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'Twaa  1,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  ihy 
brother. 

K.  Edm.  Why  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift. 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  aeain ; 
Aod  Henry  'a  my  king.  Warwick  his  aubject. 

K.  Edu).    But  Warwick's   king  is  Edward's 
prisoner : 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this ; 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  bewl  is  off? 

Olo.  Alas !  that  Warwick  bad  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  wngle  ten. 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  EdiD.  'Tis  even  so:  yet  you  are  Warwick 
still. 

Olo.    Coroe,  Warwick,  take   the   time ;   kneel 
down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when  T  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.  1  bad  rather  chop  this  hand  olTat  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
lide  thy  friend. 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair. 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 
"  Wind-changing   Warwick   now   can  change   no 

Enter  Oxford,  vnA  drum  and  colourt. 
War.  O  cheerfnl  colours !  see,  where  Oxford 

Ojf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster! 

[Oxroan  and  kU  Forces  enter  Ihe  City. 

Glo.  The  gales  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  diey,  no  doubt. 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  Dot,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence. 
We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  O!  welcomeOxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Ertler  Montaoue,  with  drum  and  colovrt. 
Mont.  MoDtsBue.  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

{He  and  hu  Fovea  enter  Ihe  City. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.— PART  IH. 


fflo.  Thou  BDd  thjr  brother  both  dull  buy  thia 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  jonr  bodies  bear. 
K.   Eda.    The    harder  matcb'd,   the    great«r 
victory : 
My  mind  preugeth  happy  gain,  Bod  conquest.  i 

Enter  Soheeset,  icUh  drum  and  coloun. 


Sont,  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Laocaater ! 

A  He  and  kit  Forat  enUr  ikt  Cily. 
y  mime,  both  daltea  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  onto  the  house  of  York ; 
Atid  thou  ahalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  bold. 

£nfer  Clarence,  irifA  drum  and  colouri, 
IPar.  And  lo !  where  George  of  Clarence  aweepa 

Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails. 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. — 

[Glostes  and  Clarekce  whitper. 
Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calla. 
Clar.  Pather  of  Warwick,  koow  you  what  this 
meaiuT   [Taking  the  rtd  Roie  out  of  kia hat. 
Look  here,  1  throw  my  infamv  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  atones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'at  thou,  War- 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  uDnatural, 
To  bead  the  fatal  iostrnnienls  of  war 
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Against  hit  brother,  and  his  iawfnl  ting  t 
Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath: 
To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrific'd  bu  danghler. 
1  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made. 
That  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolutioD,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  dtee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  mialeadtog  nie. 
And  so.  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  d^y  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  ma,  Edward.  I  wilt  make  amends; 
And,  Richard,  do  tmt  frowo  upon  my  laalts, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstsnt- 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 

Than  if  thou  never  bedst  deserr'd  our  hate. 

Glo.  Wekwme,  good  Clarence :  this  is  brotbcr- 

like. 
WdT.  O  passing  traitor,  peijni'd,  and  aojust.' 
K.  Edm.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  light, 
Or  ihaU  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  T 

War.  Alas!  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defenc*: 
I  will  away  towards  Barnet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  Ihou  dar'st. 

K,  Edm.    Yea,   Warwick,  Edwaid  dares,  and 
leads  the  way. — 
Lotds,  to  the  field '.     Saint  George,  and  victory ! 

[MoTtA.     EniM/. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.— PART  III. 


ScEHi  II.— ..1  FitldofBaUU  near  Barnel. 

Alarwau,  and  exeuTtvmt.    Enter  King  Euwarh, 
bringing  in  Warwick  teountted. 
K.  Eda.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  then,  and  die 
our  fw. 
For  Wnmick  wu  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  alL — 
Now,  Montmue,  sit  lut :  I  »eeV.  for  thea. 
That  Warwick's  booea  ma;  keep  thioe  company. 
[£ri(. 
War.  Ah  \  who  is  oigfaT  come  to  me,  friend  or  foe. 
And  tell  me,  who  is  TJctor,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  I  my  maogled  body  shows. 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  uck  heart 

shows. 
That  I  DiiDst  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 


e's  edge. 

Whose  arms  ga'e  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whoae  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  top-bnnch  orerpeer'd    Jove'a  spreading 

And  kept  low  shmbs  from  wioter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  bPOD  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  worid : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  till'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  of^  to  kingly  sepukhres; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  bot  I  coukl  dig  his  grave  T 
And  who  dunt  smile  when  Warwidi  bent  his 

brow! 


Lo,  now  my  glory  Bmear'd  in  dust  and  blood .' 
Hy  parka,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Eveo  now  forsake  me ;  and.  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothiDK  left  me,  bat  my  body's  length. 
Why,  wnat  ta  pomp,  role,  reign,  but  earth  and 

duati 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
£nter  Oxfobd,  and  Somerset. 
Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick!   wert  thou  as 

We  might  recover  all  onr  loss  again. 

The  qneen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

Ah,  conld'at  thou 
fly! 
War.  Whjf,  then  I  would  not  fly.— Ah,  Mon- 
tague .' 
Iftbon  be  there,  aweet  brother,  take  my  hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile. 


Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congaaled  blood. 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  apeak. 
Come  quickly.  Montague,  or  1  am  dead. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick !     Montague  hath  brealh'd 

his  last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — ■■  Commend  me  to  my  Taliant  brother." 
And  mare  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke. 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault. 
That  might  not  be  dlstingaish'd  :  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,  deliver'd  with  a  groan,— 
"O,  farewell  Warwick!" 

War.  Sweet  rest  hia  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and  save 

younwlves ; 
For  Warwick  bids  yon  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

heaven.  [Die*. 

Oxf.  A^«y,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's   great 

[Extvnt,  btartn^o^  Warwick's  body. 
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ACT  V. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.— PAKT  III. 


SCUfB  IT. 


Scene  III. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph ;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest, 

K.  Edw.  Thm  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 
And  we  are  grac*d  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat*ning  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 
I  mean,  my  kwxls,  those  powers,  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arrived  our  coast. 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar,  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up, 
For  6very  doud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

OU).  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong. 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her : 
If  she  have  time  to.  breathe,  be  well  assur'd, 
Her  fiustion  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis*d  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hoki  their  course  toward  Tewkes- 
bury, 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field. 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
mented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum !  ciy — Courage !  and  away. 

[FUntrish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 

March.  Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Pnnc^  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  k>rds,  wise  men  ne*er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is*t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much; 
Whiles  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  savM  ? 
Ah !  what  a  shame,  ah !  what  a  fiiult  were  this. 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  sbiughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of  these  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor, 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow*d  the  skilful  pik>t*s  charge? 
We  will  not  from  tlie  helm  to  sit  and  weep, 
But  keep  our  course,  diough  the  rough  wind  say 

no. 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  &ir. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rook  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim  ;  alas !  'tis  but  a  while : 
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Tread  on  the  sand;    why,  there   yon   quickJ/ 

sink: 
Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  wiU  wash  you  ofi^ 
Or  else  you  femish ;  that's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  yoa  understand. 
If  case  some  one  of  you  wouU  fly  from  os. 
That  there's  no  hop*d-fbr  mercy  with  the  brothms. 
More  than  witii  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then !  what  cannot  be  avokled, 
*Twere  chikTish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words. 
Infuse  his  breast  widi  nu^nianimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  fou  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here ; 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  feuiul  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes. 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
Let  nim  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.  Women  and  chikiren  of  so  high  a  coura|T- 
And  warriors  fiunt!  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.— 
O,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfiufaer 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  may'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 
Som.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  « 

hope, 
Qo  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day. 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

Q.  Mar.    Thanks,  gentle    Somerset: — sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 
Prince.   And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hatli 

nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.    Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  b  at 
hand. 
Ready  to  fight :  therefore,  be  resolute. 

Oxf,  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy. 
To  haste  thus  fiist  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd :  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart  to  see  your  for- 
wardness. 
Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle ;  hence  we  will  w* 
budge. 

Flourish  and  march.    Enter  King  Edward, 
CLAREifCE,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood, 
Which,   by    the    heavens'    assistance   and   yoor 

strength. 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire. 
For,  well  I  wot,  ye  bkze  to  bum  them  out. 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  kirds. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  1 
should  say. 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eye. 
Therefore,  no  moi*e  but  this : — Henry,  your  sove- 
reign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd. 
His  realm  a  skughterhouse,  his  subjects  riain. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoiL 
You  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lordt. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Armiis. 
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[Exeunt  On 
Q.Mar.  So  port  VI 


Sci:is  V. — Another  part  nf  Ihe  Same. 

Alanau!   exeurtioru:   and  aJlervKtrdt  a  Teirtat. 
Then  enter  King  Edwabd,  Ci-AmencE,  Glos- 
'rEl^  and  Forces ;  with   Queen  Makdakit,  Ox- 
Toxo,  and  Somemet,  Pritoners. 
JS.  Edw.    Now,  hero   a  period   of  tnmaltuous 

AwBj  with  Oxford  to  Haromet*  cutle  itraigbt : 
For  Somerset,  off*  with  hi*  eailly  head. 
Qo,  bear  them  hence :  I  wul  not  bear  them  apeak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with 

Sum.  Nor  I ;  but  itoop  with  patieDce  to  my  fbr- 

D  and  SoMEMCT.  guarded. 
Q.  tiar.  So  part  WB  sadly  in  thii  tronbloua  world. 
To  meet  with  joy  in  aweet  JeniBalem. 

K.  Edw.   Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds 
Edward 
ShHll  hare  a  high  reward,  and  he  hit  Tifo  ? 

GU>.    It  i«:   and,  loj   where   youthful   Edward 


Enter  Soldiert,  wtlh  Prince  Edwau). 
JT.  Edic.   Bring  forth  the  galtant:   let  ua  hear 
him  apeak. 
What !  can  »o  youn^  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  T 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canat  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arma,  for  stirring  ap  n>y  subjects. 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to  ? 

Prince.    Speak  like  a  subject,  proud   ambitions 
York. 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  fiither'a  mouth : 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
WbiUt  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wauldat  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  thattbybtherhad  beensoresolT'd! 
Gh.  That  yon  might  still  liave  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  atol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
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Prince.  Let  £«op  &ble  in  a  winter's  night; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Qio.   By  heaten,  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  tliat 

Q.  Afar.  Aj,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to 

Qlo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  raplive  sccdd. 
Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scokiiDg  crook-back, 

K.  Edw.   Peace!   wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untulor'd  lad,  then  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty :   yon  ere  all  undutiful. 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  peijur'd  George, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  trajtori  as  ye  are ; — 
And  thou  naurp'at  my  father'a  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edte-  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Staht  him. 

6lo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 
[Glosteh  slabt  him. 
Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  peijuiy. 
[C1.ARKHCE  itabt  lam. 
Q.Mar.  O,  kill  me  too! 

Gto.  Many,  and  ahall.  [Qferi  to  kill  her. 

K.  Edv),  Hold,  Richard,  bold!  for  we  have  done 

too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  lire,  to  fill  the  worki  with 

words} 
K.  Edw.  What!  doth  she  swoon?  nse  meaiM 

for  her  recovery. 
Olo.    Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the    king,  my 
brother. 
I'll  hence  to  LondoD  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The  Tower!  the  Tower!  [Exit. 

<i.Mar.  O,  Ned!  aweet  Ned!  apeak  to  thy 

mother,  boy : 

Canst  thou  not  speak}— Otrailon!  mnrderera!— 
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They,  that  ttabb*d  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  oflTend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  fottl  deed  were  by  to  equal  it : 
He  was  a  man :  this,  io  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne*er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What^s  worse  thi^  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak ; 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  mv  heart  may  burst.— ^ 
Butchers  and  villains !  bloody  cannibals ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  hare  yon  untimely  cropp*d ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse : 
But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  chiM, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  deathsmen,  yon  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince ! 

K,  Edw.  Away  with  her!  go,  bear  her  hence 
perforce. 

Q.  Mar,  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch 
me  here ; 
Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  f^'then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar,  By  heaven  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Qood  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence, 
do  thou  do  it. 

Clar.  Dkkt  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not 
doit? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself: 
*Twas  sin  before,  but  now  *tis  charity. 
What !  'wilt  thou  not  ?  where  is  that  devU's  butcher, 

Richard, 
Hard-fiivour'd  Richard  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here :  murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 

K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say !  I  charge  ye,  bear  her 
hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince !  [Exit. 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 

Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his 
head. 
Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  &res : 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.     [ElxeurU. 

Scene  VI.— London.     The  WaUs  of  the  Tauter. 

Enter  King  Hen rt  with  a  hook  in  his  hand,  the 
Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  Gloster. 

Olo.  Good  day,  my  lord.    What !  at  your  book 

so  hard? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  my  lord,  I  should 
say  rather : 
'Tis  sin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike. 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 
Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves:  we  must 
confer.  \Exit  Lieutenant. 

K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  snepherd  from  the 
wolf: 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
AVliat  scene  of  deadi  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Qlo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

K,  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
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Have  now  the  &tai  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  ak 
kill'd. 

Qlo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fiiol  was  diat  of  Crele. 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowsU 

K.  Hen.  I,  Dadalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  coaxae ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boj, 
Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  mysetf^  the  sea. 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah !  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words. 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  pointy 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life ! 

Olo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  execntbner  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  ait: 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kilFd,  when  int  liioo 
didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widows 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men  for  &ieir  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands', 
Orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death. 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  iuckleos  time ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trsei: 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top^ 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hops; 
To  wit, — an  indigested  and  deformed  lump, 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  vrast  bom. 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  worid : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st 

Olo.  I'll  hear  no  more; — Die,  prophet,  in  tfar 
speech :  [Stabs  km- 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  afisr 
this. 
O !  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee.    [Bits^ 

Olo.  Wluit!  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?    I  thought  it  would  hav« 

mounted. 
See,  how  mv  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  desth ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfidl  of  our  house  !— 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither. 

[Stabs  him  agm- 

1,  that  have  neither  pi^,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Heniy  toki  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

I  came  into  the  world  wita  my  legs  forward. 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right? 
The  midwife  wondered ;  and  the  women  cried, 
"0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth!*' 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  6og> 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  fo* 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother; 
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And  thi*  word  lore,  which  graybeirds  call  dhtoe. 

Be  rerident  in  hibd  liks  oae  another, 

Aod  not  :d  me :  I  am  mj»etf  alone. — 

Clarence,  bewmrs :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  li^t; 

Bat  I  will  aort  a  pitchy  daj  for  thee : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  iucb  prophecies. 

That  Edward  thoU  be  fearfUl  of  hi«  life ; 

Aod  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

lUng  Henrv,  and  the  prince  bia  aon,  are  gone : 

Clorance,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rMt ; 

Coanting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  beat. — 

I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triamph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 

ScBBB  VII.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  Ou  Palace. 

King  Edwahd  is  ditcovercd  tilting  on  hit  Thront ; 
^Lttn  Elizabeth  urifA  Ike  infant  Prince,  Clar- 
KncE,  GuisTEB,  Hastikos,  (Uid  olhtri,  itear  him. 
K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  ait 
throne, 
R«-parehas'd  with  the  Mood  of  i 
What  Toliont  foe-moD,  like  to  amuniD  b  com. 
Hare  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pridi 
Three  dukei  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 


a  England 'a  royal 


Two  Cliffords,  as  the  fiither 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  biarer  men 
Ne'er  spnrr'd  their  conrsers  at  the  trumpet's  soand : 
Wtlh  them,  the  two  brate  bears,  Warwick  and 

Monlagne, 
Tbttt  m  their  chains  fettsr'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  oar  fcmtatool  of  security. — 
Came  hither.  Bees,  and  let  me  kias  my  boy. — 
VouDg  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  nndea,  and  myself, 


Hbtb  in  oar  armoar*  watch'd  the  winter's  ni^tt; 
Went  all  a-fbot  in  ■ammer's  scalding  boat, 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shaft  reap  the  gain. 

Olo.  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  he«d  were 
hid; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  oidain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  faeare  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back. — 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  that  shall  eiecnte. 

[Ande. 

K.  Eda.  Cbrence,  and  Gloster,  lore  my  brely 


r,  brothen  both. 
o  your  majes^. 


And  kiss  your  princely  nephev 
CloT.  The  du^,  that  I  owe 
I  seal  npon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

K.    Edto.    Thank*,    noble    Clarence;    worthy 

brother,  thanlu. 
Olo.  And,  that  I  kne  the  tree  from  whence  ttiOD 
sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  fi^ve  the  firuit. — 
[Atide.]-'To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his 

And  cried— <U  hul  >  when  as  he  meant — all  harm. 

K.'  Edic.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delighla. 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.    What  will  yonr  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret! 
Reisnier,  her  fother,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pewn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jemsalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  rarwom. 

K.  Edm.  Away  wi&  her,  and  waft  her  henci* 
to  France. — 
And  now  what  reato,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  show*. 
Such  ss  befit  the  pleasure  d'the  courtt 
Sound,  drums  and  trnmpela ! — farewell,  lourannoy, 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.    [EzeitHt. 
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ACT  I— ScisE  I. 

THtHDTjLBTOjKiira  Hehht  VI.— "Tlii«pUy»i"i1y 
divided  fram  tfae  fornier  fur  the  convenience  uF  exhibi- 
tion;  for  tfae  lerMi  ofactioa  is  continued  witbuul  inter- 
roption,  nor  are  anj  two  Koiiei  of  an;  play  more  clocely 
connected  than  the  first  *cene  of  thi*  play  with  the  laat 
oftbe  former." — John>on. 

"  Bdt,  u  four  graet  deaiF' — "  So  the  (olio.  In  the 
'  Tme  Tragedy '  we  have  iihai,  which  ii  the  ordinanr 
readinE.  There  it  a  contempIuoD*  force  in  '  But,'  which 
ii  hardly  given  hy  vhal.    The  word  la  limilarly  em- 

f^T^  '"/^ " ' 


-K«lo: 


mdeed,  or  do  jou  bat  counterfoil  I'  " 

"  Tke  pnmdeil  hi  tiat  AoUi  up  TjnriuUr, 
Dare,  Hir  a  wing,  if  Wannck  ikaii  hi,  iflU." 

Tfae  altusioD  la  to  falcoiuy.  Hawki  had  miietimes 
little  bell*  hung  on  them,  perhaps  to  dare  the  bird*; 
that  ia,  to  fright  them  fromriain^.  Thenlluiioa  >■  more 
direct  in  the  old  tragedy,  whicfa  ba>  "  tfae  pniadeit 
bird." 

"  Jam  rA.M"— Thie  is  the  reading  of  the  foHo :  tho 
"True  Tragedy"  placea  -Thou  art  deceived"  before 
the  words  "lam  thine."  and  Malone  and  succeeding 
sditora  have  inserted  ihem  here ;  but  they  lessen  the 
force  of  the  poHBge,  and  do  not  amend  the  metre.  In 
the  next  line  but  one,  the"  Troe  Tragedy"  baa  kingdom 
for  "  earldom." 

"'Twai  mf  inktrilaiict.  at  tkt  carUon  Kai." 
That  ii,  the  earldom  of  March,  through  which,  by  in- 
heritance from  his  mother,  he  claimed  the  crown;  tfae 
dukedom  being  from  hi*  futfaer.     He  lay*  in  the  old 
play,  more  directly,  "  as  the  kingdom  ia." 

"  What  tille  katt  Ihou.  IraUor,  to  Ike  cn>mt  1 
Thyfatker  wot,  at  tkou  at,  duke  of  York;'  etc. 

Malone  notes  here  a  small  historical  eiror,  the  father 
of  York  having  been  earl  of  Cambridge,  and 
of  York,  thoDgh  he  would  '-  -  --'---—' 


he  outlived  hut  elder  bnitber. 

to  kit  (TOm 

the  general  righia  of  hereditary  royalty. 


e.  DitrimtitlJii  to 


they  have  been  conquetixl,  and  seek  to  be  reveneeil. 
They  are  not  influenced  b;  principle,  but  puako?' — 
JoHKSon. 

"  —  aiiTHiR  ht  (Mount" — Malone  aiwrt*  that  "  no- 
iher,"  eiiker,  hilker,  and  many  limilar  words,  were 
used  by  Bfaakespeare  as  monosyllables.  Steven*  de- 
nies this,  and  observes  ifaat  the  veraification  i^  On*  and 
■he  preceding  play,  baa  maay  linei 


"  —  tdujie  tookt  aiWRAT  ier  auger" — L  e.  Diicvpfr. 
Douce  say*  that  "  bewray"  ia  simply  to  dtidoie,  while 
frcjrifji  is  to  disclose  treacheroosly,  "Bewray"  ia  thai 
Dsed  m  LiiK. 

"  8lem  FanlemAridgi  eemma»ii  tkt  aomrv  teas,"  etc 
"  The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil.  b**t*td 
■on  to  tfae  Lord  Faulconbridge : — '  A  man  (says  Halll 
of  no  lesB  courage  than  audacity;  who,  for  hi*  croel 
conditions,  was  such  an  apt  person,  (hat  a  more  meter 
could  not  be  chosen  lo  set  all  the  world  in  a  broil,  aai 
lit  the  estate  of  the  realm  on  an  ill  haEard.'  He 
been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the 


lo  put 


Dove 

Ilenty  or  his  fHenda  should  escape  nutaken  or  m 
drowned  :  such,  at  least,  were  his  instrnclioDa  with  re- 
aped to  the  friends  and  hvourers  of  King  Edward,  aAn 
tba  rapture  between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's 
death,  Faulconbridge  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed. 
both  by  sea  and  land,  a*  well  friends  as  enemies.  Ho 
once  brought  his  ships  Dp  the  Thames;  and.  with  a  mo- 
siderable  bodv  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Essex,  made  ■ 
smrited  aaaault  on  the  city,  with  a  view  to  jdoDiler  tat 

Eltage,  which  was  not  repelled  bnt  aAer  a  ahaip  «■• 
cL     He  was  finally  taken  at  Sonlfaamplon,  smd  be- 
headed."— RiTso  a. 

"  Will  COST  mf  f«»i«"— WaHjonon  and   Sterex 
mvntain  that  the  Inie  woid  is  coatt—"  WiU  aai  lb* 
crown" — willhoveraboul  thecrowu.     It i*  anneoeaary     i 
lo  turn  a  plain  expression  into  a  metaphor. 

"TiRi  OH  Ike  Jlttk  o/ne"— To';tireoli''islDptot 
at.  It  is  from  the  3aion  iira»,  and  ia  Emerally  nsni  in 
the  sense  of  ravenously  devtvring-  No  word  is  more 
common  in  oar  old  wntera.  when  they  wish  to  eipreM 
the  manner  iji  which  a  bird  of  prey  tears  and  ooasiuBM 
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ScBZfX   11. 

**Jln  oath  uofno  wu>ment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate"  etc. 

"  Tbe  obligatkm  of  an  oath  it  here  avoided  by  a  very 
despicable  lophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone  has 
the  power  to  exact  an  oath,  but  the  o^  derives  no  part 
of  its  force  from  the  magistrate.  The  plea  against  the 
obligation  of  an  oath- obliging  to  maintain  a  usurper, 
(taken  from  the  unlawfulness  of  the  oath  itself,)  in  the 
foregoing  play,  was  rational  and  just"— Johnson. 

*'  The  queen^  with  ail  the  northern  earls  and  lords, 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle  J** 

**  I  know  not  whether  the  author  intehded  any  moral 
instruction ;  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  striking  admo- 
nition against  precipitancy,  by  which  we  often  use  un- 
lawful means  to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put 
honestly  in  our  power.  Had  York  stayed  but  a  few 
moments,  he  had  saved  his  cause  from  tne  stain  of  per- 
jury."— Johnson  . 

Scene  III. 

**Diifaciant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tua  /" 

This  scrap  of  Latin  is  from  Ovid's  "  Epistles"— Phyllis 
to  Demophoon.  It  is.  not  found  in  the  "  True  Tragedy," 
^1595,)  and  vras  therefore  introduced  by  Shakespeare 
m  tbe  reviflon;  and  consequently  alone  overthrows 
Malone's  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  first 
party  fopnded  on  the  use  of  Latin  quotations. 

Scene  IV. 

•*  With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him,"  etc. 

These  lines,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  this  charac- 
teristic speech,  are  in  the  old  tragedy.  The  figure,  like 
many  other  Shakespearian  indications  of  the  same  kind, 
scattered  through  the  old  plays,  is  one  that  occun  again, 
alightly  varied,  m  Hxnrt  V«  : — 

Widi  pomons  painted  in  tbe  bk>od  of  Harflenr. 

^TVe  bodg'd  again" — Collier  thinks  this  is  "we 
botched  again,"  as  Nash,  in  his  ''Pierce  Penniless," 
(1592,)  has  bodgery  for  botchery.  But  I  agree  with 
Nares,  that  "  bodg'd"  is  here  the  same  as  budge,  which 
word,  Coles,  in  his  contemporary  Latin  Thesaurus, 
translates,  pedem  rsfsrre,  (to  retreat.)  Stevens  thought 
that  it  was  the  same  as  boggled — i.  e.  made  bad  or  bun- 
ding work  of  the  attempt  to  rally.  But  the  passage  in 
which  Coriolanus  speaks  of  his  army,  who  had  fled 
from  their  adversaries,  seems  decisive : — 

Tbe  moose  ne'er  tbnnn'd  die  cat;  as  tbey  did  budgs 
Fmm  raacala  worse  tban  they. 

"  —  at  the  noontide  prick"— i.  e.  At  the  point  or 
'*  prick*'  of  noon,  on  the  dial. 

**  —  RAOOHT  €U  mountmns" — i.  e.  Reached  at  mountains. 

*♦  '■^will  you  PALK  your  head"-^!,  e.  Impale,  encircle, 

"  O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman^s  hide  !" 

**  How  can  it  be  doobted,  (asks  Mr.  Hallam,)  that 
Greene  was  ^  author  of  the  '  True  Tragedy,*  when  he 
bairns  it,  if  not  in  express  words,  yet  so  as  to  leave  no 
dodbt  of  his  meaning  f "  To  this  an  excellent  critic,  in 
the  *.*  Edinburgh  Beview,"  (July,  1840,)  thus  replies: — 
•«Tlia  passage  referred  to  is  that  in  which  Greene 
charges  Shakespeare  with  nlagiansm,  identifymg  him 
by  a  punning  nickname,  and  by  a  parody  from  the  line 
ixxurring  both  in  the  'True  Tragedy*  and  in  the  al- 
tered play.  We  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  the  infer- 
ence.  A  {irobabili^r  of  the  writer'^  intention  would  in- 
deed be  raised  by  the  words,  if  they  occurred  in  Shake- 
speare's admitted  work,  and  were  not  to  be  found  in 
toe  old  play ;  but  as  the  fiict  really  stands,  in  the  >uppo- 
sitioD  of  Mr.  Hallam,  the  lines  are  Greene's  own.  The 
qnotatioa  of  them,  therefore,  thus  wanted  the  point 
which  be  wished  to  give  to  his  epigrammatic  attack,— 
aiMl,  besides,^  self-parody  was  very  unlikely  to  occur  to 


one  like  him,  whose  irritable  self-love  discoven  itself 
in  all  that  he  ever  wrote.  But  we  venture  to  £o  some- 
thing further.  ^  Greene's  reference  to  the '  True  Tragedy  * 
is,  as  we  view  it,  a  proof  that  it  was  considered  as  Shake- 
speare's 0¥m;  for  here  again  the  epigram  virould  have 
wanted  its  sting,  if  the  line  parodied  had  not  been  one 
of  those  of  the  very  writer  attacked.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  by  any  means  decisive,  but  it  is  worth  something 
in  a  question  where  all  proofs  of  this  sort  are  so  very 
scanty." 

The  anthor  of  this  able  and  eloquent  article  has  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  with  Tieck,  that  the  three  parts 
of  Hbn^t  VI.  are  Shakespeare's,  through  every  one  of 
their  changes.  He  remans:  "  That  the  three  plays,  in 
both  their  shapes,  (for  the  first  part  must  have  been  re- 
cast, as  well  as  the  other  two,  though  probably  to  a  less 
extent,)  emanate  from  one  mind,  ana  are  designed  to 
form  portions  of  the  same  whole,  appears  to  be  demon- 
strable from  considerations  without  number." 


"  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  renn  begins." 

These  lines,  as  well  as  the  whole  context,  are  a  very 
slight  variation  of  the  parallel  lines  in  the  old  tragedy 
of  the  "  Second  Part  ot  the  Contention."  It  adds  some- 
what to  the  evidence  of  the  Shakespearian  character 
of  these  dramas,  in  their  fint  and  ruder  state,  that  the 
leading  idea  here  was  one  to  which  Shakespeare  ofW 
recun,  in  his  other  undisputed  writings.  Tnus,  in  the 
Rapi  op  Lucrbcb  :— 

This  windy  tempest,  tiUlt  blow  up  rminy 
Held  back  bis  Mrrow'a  tide,  to  make  it  more : 
At  last  it  ralfM,  and  busy  winds  give  &tr, 
Tben  ton  and  fattier  weep  witb  eoual  strife, 
Wbo  aboold  weep  moat  for  dangnter  or  for  wifiB. 

And  again,  in  Kmo  John  : — 

Tbis  shower  blown  up  by  tempest  of  my  aooL 
So  in  Maobxth  : — 

— —  tears  tban  drown  the  wind. 
And  in  Troilus  and  Crbssida: — 

Where  are  my  tean  t  rain,  rain !  to  drown  tills  wind. 

ACT  n.— Scene  I. 

"  — '/M  PRiZB  enough  to  be  his  son" — Malone  justly 
explains  this  by  a  previous  line.  "  It  is  war's  prite  to 
take  all  vantages,"  (i.  e.  war's  privilege.)  The  "  True 
Tragedy "  reads  pride,  for  **  prize,"  which  some  later 
editors  msert  here. 

"  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun,"  etc. 

Both  Hall  and  Hollingshed  mention  this  circum- 
stance :— '^  At  which  time  the  sun  (as  some  write)  ap- 
peared to  the  E^l  of  March  like  three  suns,  and  sud- 
denly joined  altogether  in  one.  Upon  which  si^ht  he 
took  such  courage,  that  he,  fiercely  setting  on  his  ene- 
mies, put  them  to  flight;  and  for  this  cause  men  imagined 
that  he  gave  the  sun,  in  his  full  brightness,  for  his  badge 
or  cognizance." — Hollingshed. 

"Elder  a  Messenger,  tired  and  pa«<ia^"—" Enter 
one  blowing"  is  the  simple  stage-direction  of  the  folio. 

"  Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends,"  etc. 

After  this  line,  modem  editon  have  added  another, 
from  the  "  True  Tragedy:"— 

And  very  well  i^ipointed,  as  I  Uiought.— 
which  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  weakens 
the  efiect  of  the  speech.  Collier  rightly  rejects  the 
line,  because,  (as  he  remarks,)  **  If  we  were  to  adopt  it, 
we  should  have  no  excuse  for  not  inserting  more  which 
we  may  presume  were  rejected  by  Shakespeare,  when 
he  made  nis  alterations  in,  and  additions  to  the  *  True 
Tragedy.' " 

"  Why,  Via  !— to  London  will  we  march,"  etc. 

The  old  play  adds,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  amaim, 
which  is  replaiMMl  by  most  modem  editors,  though  evi- 
dently expunged  by  the  revising  author,  as 
the  spirited  effect  ot  the  line  as  spoken. 
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*'  —  then  U  sorts" — i.  e.  It  tarns  oat  as  we  desire, 
or  It  agrees  or  a»$orU  with  oor  wishes — tt  use  of  the 
word  frequent  in  writers  of  the  time. 

Scene  II. 

"  —  09  Appariwt" — i.  e.  As  the  apparent  heir;  **  ap- 
parent" being  used  here  substantively,  as  a  title.  Tne 
word  is  rightly  printed  in  the  old  editions,  with  a  capi- 
tal, which  later  editions  change. 

**  Darraign  your  battle"^,  e.  Range  your  liost ;  the 
word  is  found  in  this  sense  in  Spenser,  as  well  as  in 
older  authors.  It  is  curious  that  the  older  quartos  have 
a  word  which  sounds  more  modem — prepare,  Chau- 
cer thus  uses  the  word : — 

Full  prively  two  hameis  hfttti  he  digfat^ 

Both  guflAsant  and  mete  to  darreim 

The  bataillc  in  the  feld  betwix  hem  tvrelne. 

**~~ifa  CHANNEL  Mhould  be  caWd  the  tea'*—"  Chan- 
nel," according  to  Malone,  is  equivalent  to  what  we 
now  call  a  kennel. 

"  To  let  thy  tongne  detect" — i.  e.  Display^  or  dit- 
cover;  taking  "detect"  in  its  etymological  sense. 

*'  A  ici»p  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns"  etc. 

The  annotators  give  many  authorities  on  this  passage, 
of  which  the  substance  is — **  A  wisp  of  straw  was  often 
applied  as  a  mark  of  oppnjbrium  to  an  inmiodest  woman, 
a  scold,  or  similar  ofienders;  even  showing  it  to  a  wo- 
man was,  therefore,  considered  as  a  grievous  affront." 

"  —  this  shameless  callat" — "  Callat"  was  a  term  of 
contempt  in  frequent  use,  and  we  meet  with  it  in  the 
Winter's  Tale. 

Scene  III. 

"FoRESLOW  HO  longer" — i.  e.  Delay  no  longer. 
"  Forealow  "  occurs  in  Peele's  "  Battle  of  Alcazar,"  and 
is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Whetstone,  Marlowe, 
and  other  earlier  writers. 

Scene  IV. 

"  For  I  myself  will  huiU  this  wolf  to  death." 

Two  similar  lines  occur  in  Hsnrt  VI.,  Fart  II.  (act 

iv.  scene  2:) — 

Hold.  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  otiier  chase ; 
For  I  myself  most  hxmt  this  deer  to  death. 

In  the  ''True  Tragedy"  no  corresponding  lines  are 
found;  and  the  stage-direction  there  is,  ''Alarums:  they 
fight;  then  enters  Warwick  and  rescues  Richard,  and 
then  exeuni  omnes." 

Scene  V. 

"  T*his  batUe  fares  Uke  to  the  morning's  war. 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light"  etc. 

Henry's  soliloquy  certainly  has  more  of  the  Poet's 

maimer  about  the  date  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

than  of  his  earlier  style.    Yet  the  character  of  Henry 

is  just  as  well  marked  in  the  old  play  as  in  the  enlarged 

one,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  the  unhappy  son  and 

fether:— 

Hen.  O  gracious  God  of  heaven,  look  down  on  us^ 
And  set  some  ends  to  these  incessant  griefs. 
How  like  a  macdeas  ship  upon  the  seas 
This  woeful  battle  doth  continue  still, 
Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  side  driven. 
And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  will  falL 
Oh,  would  my  death  might  stay  these  civil  Jars ! 
Would  I  had  never  reign'd,  nor  ne'er  been  king. 
Mai^aret  and  Clifford  chide  me  from  the  field. 
Swearing  thev  had  best  success  when  I  was  thence. 
Would  God  mat  I  were  dead,  so  all  were  well : 
Or  would  my  crown  suffice,  I  were  content 
To  yield  it  them,  and  live  a  private  life. 

"  O  Ood !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life"  etc. 
"  This  speech  is  mournful  and  sofV,  exquisitely  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  kins,  and  makes  a  pleasing  inter- 
change, by  affording,  amidst  the  tumult  and  horror  of 
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the  battle,  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  runl  inoooeiioe 

I  and  pastoral  tranquillity."— 3ohn soar. 

I  There  are  some  verses  preserved  of  Henry  VL  which 
are  in  a  strain  of  the  same  pensive,  moralizing  cfaane 
ten  The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  them 
here  subjoined,  that  he  may  compare  them  with  the 
congenial  thoughts  the  Poet  has  attributed  to  him  ^^ 

Kingdoms  are  but  cares ; 
State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 
Riches  are  ready  snares. 
And  hasten  to  decay. 

Pleasure  is  a  privy  [game,] 
Which  vice  dotii  stul  provoke ; 
Pomp  unprompt ;  ana  fame  a  ff  ame ; 
Power  a  smouldering  smoke. 

Who  meaneth  to  remove  the  rock 
Out  of  his  slimy  mud, 
Shan  mire  himself,  and  hardly  scape 
The  swelling  of  the  flood. 

"  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  years,"  etc 

"  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  but  Rowe  added 

weeks  after  days,  without  authority.     If  any  change 

were  necessary,  we  ought  to  alter  '  months'  into  tpeek*, 

months  not  having  been  before  mentioned." — Collixb. 

"  — tr»/A  the  dead  Body*^ — According  to  the  atarr 
direction  of  the  folio,  the  son  with  the  dead  bodr  ofus 
father,  and  the  father  with  the  dead  body  of  tua  »■, 
enter  at  the  same  time : — "  Enter  a  Son  that  hath  kilkd 
his  Father  at  one  door ;  and  a  Father  that  bath  killed 
his  Son  at  another  door."  However,  the  latter  does  not 
enter  until  afterwards,  and  we  have  then  a  new  stage- 
direction,  in  these  words :— "  Enter  Father,  bearing  of 
his  Son."  The  modem  stage^lireotion  has  been,  **  Ea- 
ter a  Son,  etc.,  dragging  in  the  dead  body." 

**And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  wUh  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. ^ 

This  passage  is  obscure  from  compression,  and  frxim 
its  conformity  to  the  old  poetical  usage  of  the  d^,  ap- 
plying all  the  predicates  to  all  the  foregoing  sabstan- 
tives;  as.in  Hamlkt — 

Hie  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  svrord. 
Johnson  well  interprets  it : — "  The  king  intends  to  say- 
that  the  state  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  shall  be,  like  that 
of  the  kinffdom,  in  a  civil  war;  all  shall  be  destroyed 
by  power  formed  within  themselves." 

"  What  sTRATAOKMs" — M.  Masou  has  shown  4ibat 
"  stratagems"  here  means  disastrous  events;  not  nierely 
the  events  of  war,  its  surprises  and  snares. 

"  O  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late." 

Of  these  obscure  lines,  the  following  explanation,  by- 
Henley,  is  the  most  probable  which  has  been  offered : — 
'*  Had  the  son  been  younser,  he  would  have  been  pne« 
eluded  from  the  levy  which  brought  him  to  the  field ; 
and  had  the  &ther  recognized  him  before  their  SMntal 
encounter,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late  to  have 
saved  him  from  death."  Johnson,  however,  may  per> 
haps  have  got  the  intended  meaning,  in  referring  '^'too 
late"  to  the  father,  "  by  living  himself  too  long.  Ma- 
lone  maintains  that  "  too  late  means  too  lately,  as  m 
quaintness  similar  to  that  in  the  Poet^s  own  Rapi  or 

LucRKCc: — 

1  did  give  ttiat  life 

Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  haft  spilled. 

**  MkS,for  the  loss  of  thee"^The  folio  reads,  •*  Mem, 
for  the  loss  of  thee."  The  fother  is  addressing  his  dead 
son.  Rowe  (who  is  followed  in  the  ordinary  printed 
text)  substituted  sad'  "  Obsequious,"  in  the  preceding 
line,  refers  to  funeral  obsequies.  Dyce  conjectnrea, 
that  it  should  be  "  E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee." 

ScEiHE  vr. 

"  —  Enter  CtiproRD,  wounded*^ — The  "  True  Trage- 
dy "  adds,  "  with  an  arrow  in  his  neck ;"  the  circon- 
stance  being  taken  from  Hollingriipd.    This  is  soppoaad 
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to  be  ridicoled  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  when,  in 
their  mock-heroic  play  of  the  **  Knieht  of  the  Barning 
Pesde,"  Ralph  enters,  **  with  a  fonced  arrow  through 
bis  head." 
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The  conumm  people  swarm  like  tummer  fliett**  etc. 

Thii  line,  obviontly  necemary  to  the  senee,  waa  in* 
sorted  in  the  text,  from  the  "  True  Tragedy." 

'*  Now  breathe  we,  lord* :  good  fortune  bide  uspanee"  etc. 

This  battle  and  victory  of  the  house  of  York,  was 
gained  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1461.  "This  conflict  (says  Hall)  was  in  manner  un- 
natural ;  for  in  it  the  son  fought  against  the  &ther,  the 
brother  against'  the  brother,  the  nephew  against  the 
uncle,  and  the  tenant  against  his  lord." 

**  ^ friends  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  uged" 

In  the  distribution  of  the  dialogue,  the  folio  is  ibl- 
lowed,  from  which  many  late  editors  needlessly  vary. 

"  —  EAGXR  words"'— L  e.  Sour  words,  (says  Johnson ;) 
words  oi  asperity. 

"  ^  OlosterU  dukedom  is  too  ominous** — Richard  al- 
ludes to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  (son  to 
Edward  III.,^  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster,  whose 
tragical  end  is  recorded  m  the  preceding  play. 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  Lei  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity,"  etc. 

The  original  has  *'  Let  me  embrace  the  sour  adversa- 
ries" This  is  clearly  a  misprint,  which  Pope  conjec- 
tured to  be  for  "  these  sour  adversities :"  and  this  read- 
ing is  generally  followed.  I  have  preferred  a  different 
correction,  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Dyce,  who  sup- 
poses, vrith  great  probability,  that  the  original  was,  m 
the  old  orthography— 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  sower  adversUk, 

Scene  II. 

"  His  lands  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror,"  etc. 

**  This  is,  (says  Malone,)  in  every  particular,  a  falsifi- 
cation of  history.  Sir  John  Grey  tell  in  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry ; 
aod^  so  fiur  is  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands  were 
seized  by  the  conoueror,  (Queen  Margaret,)  that  they 
were  in  ract  seized  by  King  Edward,  after  his  victory 
at  Towton,  (1461.)  The  present  scene  is  laid  in  1464. 
Shakespeare  followed  the  old  play  in  this  instance ;  but 
when  he  afterwards  had  occasion  to  mention  this  matter, 
in  writing  his  Kimo  Richard  UI.,  he  stated  it  truly,  as 
be  found  it  in  the  chronicles.  In  act  i.  scene  2,  of  that 
play,  Richard,  addressing  himself  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
(the  Lady  Grey  of  the  present  scene,)  says: — 

In  all  which  time  you  and  your  huibuid  Grey 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
(And.  Rivers,  so  were  you  :>--waa  not  your  husband 
In  Margarets  •  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  f 

This,  Malone  thinks,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
prove  incontestably,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  origi- 
nal author  of  the  **  Contention."  I  do  not  see  the  force 
of  the  argument,  as  Shakespeare  unquestionably  en- 
larged the  old  play,  and  altered  this  speech.  The  error 
proves  no  more  as  to  the  first  sketch  than  as  to  the  al- 
teration ;  and  the  correction  in  Richard  III.,  like  seve- 
rs! others,  only  shows  that,  as  his  historical  plays  grew 
ro  popularity  and  importance,  and  he  himself  more  fa- 
mibar  with  the  details  of  the  history  he  worked  upon, 
he  was  more  attentive  to  minuter  accuracy.  Or  it  may 
be  tl^  in  the  present  case,  the  author  thought  he  would 
nin  in  dramatic  probability  by  an  immaterial  variation 
from  historic  accuracy, — ^by  making  Lady  Grey  not  a 
sufferer  by  EUl ward's  house,  but  from  attachment  to  it. 
The  text  here  gives  the  name  Richard  Grey,  as  it  is  in 
sU  the  old  copies.  Hall  calls  him  Sir  John,  which, 
however,  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  alter  the  author's 
text,  as  most  late  editors  do. 


"  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably, 
*  Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  ail,"  etc 

This  soliloquy  is  strongly  impressed  with  all  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  our  ^reat  Poet,  and  especially 
with  his  power  of  developmg  character ;  giving  us  a 
bold  and  distinctly  marked  outline  of  the  approaching 
Richard  III.  Yet  this  is  but  the  enlargement  of  a 
similar  and  brief  soliloquy  of  Gloster,  in  the  old  play- 
containing  the  same  thoughts,  less  powerfully  and 
vividly  brought  out  I  think  there  are  but  few  readers 
who  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  the  author  of  the 
original  young  Gloster  mast  be  also  the  author  of  the 
full-grown  Richard  III.;  for,  if  the  old  "Contention'' 
be  not  Shakespeare's,  he  owes  to  its  author  not  only 
the  groundwork  of  Hknrt  VI.,  but  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  Richard.  To  my  mind,  this  soliloquy,  as  it  stands 
in  the  old  play,  is  alone  conclusive  of  ShakespeareV 
authorship,  anci  of  his  sole  paternity  of  the  character. 
The  reader  will  judge  for  himself: — 

Qlo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourablv. 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  al^ 
That  irom  his  loins  no  issue  mi^t  succeed, 
To  hinder  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for : 
For  I  am  not  yet  look'd  on  in  the  world  I 
First  is  there  Edward.  Clarence,  and  Uenry, 
And  his  son,  and  all  they  look  for  issue 
Of  their  loins,  ere  I  can  plnnt  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  puroose  I 
What  other  pleasure  is  there  m  me  world  beaide  f 
I  will  go  clad  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 
And  lull  myself  witlun  a  lady's  lap, 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 
Oh  monstrous  man,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 
Why,  love  did  scorn  me  in  my  mother's  womb  ; 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  ner  affaira, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  in  the  desh. 
And  plac'd  an  envious  mountain  on  mv  back, 
»         Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

To  dry  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrimp ; 

To  make  my  legs  or  an  unequal  sise. 

And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  t 

Easier  for  me  to  compass  twenty  crowns. 

Tut,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  when  I  smile ; 

1  cry  content  to  that  which  grieves  pie  moat : 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chamelioa ; 

And  for  a  need  change  shapes  with  Proteus, 

And  set  the  aspiring  Catiline  to  school 

Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  die  crown  t 

Tush,  were  it  ten  times  higher,  I'll  pull  it  down. 

"  —  an  unliek*d  bear-whelp"^-*^  It  was  an  opinion 
which,  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  prevailed  long,  that  the 
bear  brings  forth  only  shapeless  lumps  of  flesh,  which 
she  licks  mto  the  form  of  bears.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  whelps  of  bears  are  produced  in  the  same  state 
with  those  of  other  animals.'^— Johnson. 

"  Then,  since  this  earth  qffbrds  no  joy  to  me,"  etc. 

"  Richard  speaks  here  the  language  of  nature.  Who- 
ever is  stigmatized  with  deformity  has  a  constant  source 
of  eimiity  in  his  mind,  and  would  counterbalance  by 
some  other  superiority  those  advantages  which  he  feels 
himself  to  want  Bacon  remarks,  uiat  the  deformed 
are  commonly  daring ;  and  it  is  almost  proverbially  ob- 
served that  they  are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
deformed,  like  all  other  men,  are  displeased  with  infe- 
riority, and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad 
means,  as  they  are  virtuous  or  corrupt"— Johnson. 

"  —  set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  schooV*— 'In  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  the  name  of  "  Machiavel"  had 
become  synonymous  with  a  wily,  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian. Notwithstanding  the  anachronism,  he  therefore 
substituted " murderous  Machiavel"  for  "aspiring  Cati- 
Ime,"  as  it  stands  in  the  **  True  Tragedy,"  (1595,)  be- 
cause he  thought  the  allusion  would  be  better  under- 
stood. 

Scene  III. 

•*  Welcome,  brave  Warwick.  WhcU  brings  thee  to  France?*^ 
"  This  nobleman's  embassy  and  commission,  the  insult 
he  received  by  the  King's  hastv  marriage,  and  his  con- 
sequent resolution  to  avense  it,  with  uie  capture,  im- 
prisonment, and  escape  of  the  King,  (E>lwara,)  Shake- 
speare fbiud  in  Hall  and  Hollingshed ;  but  later,  as  well 
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at  earUer  writers,  of  better  aadiority,  incline  ns  to  dis- 
credit the  whole,  and  to  refer  the  rupture  between  the 
King  and  his  political  creator  to  unknown  causes,  or  to 
that  jealousy  and  ingratitude  too  natural  to  those  who 
are  luider  obligations  too  great  to  be  discharged.  There 
needs  no  other  proof  how  little  our  conunon  histories 
are  to  be  depended  on,  than  this  fiibulous  story  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lady  Bona.  The  King  was  privately 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Widville,  in  1463;  and 
in  February,  1465,  Warwick  actually  stood  sponsor  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  their  first  child." — Ritsom . 

^^  Exempt  from  knvt" — Stevens  thinks  that  "envy** 
in  this  place,  as  in  |nanv  others,  is  put  for  maUce^  or 
hatred.  His  situation  places  him  above  these,  though 
it  cannot  secure  him  from  female  disdain. 

"  You  have  a  father  able  to  maifUain  you"  etc. 

Johnson  thmks  that  this  is  ironical,  as  "  the  poverty 
of  Margaret's  fiither  is  a  frequent  topic  of  reproach. 
Margaret's  indignant  outbreak  upon  Warwick,  without 
any  other  provocation,  shows  that  this  was  the  author's 
meaning. 

"  r^y  «/y  cohvetance" — i.  e.  Thy  running  artifice^ 
or  fraud.    In  the  same  sense,  Richard  II.  says— 
O,  good !  convey  f  conve^fcrt  ire  you  sU. 

**  To  SOOTH  your  forgery" "^To  '*  sooth,"  in  ancient 
language,  was  **  to  countenance  a  falsehood,  or  forged 
tule ;  to  uphold  one  in  his  talke,  and  afBrme  it  to  be 
true  which  he  speaketh."— (Bare^.)  Malone  errs  in 
taking  "  to  sooth"  in  its  modem  acceptation  of  to  soften. 

**  Did  I  let  pa$t  HC  abuse  done  to  my  niece  7" 
''  King  Edward  (says  Hollingshed)  did  attempt  a 
thing  once  in  the  Earl's  house,  which  was  much  against 
the  Earl's  honesty : — whether  he  would  have  deflowered 
his  daughter,  or  his  niece,  the  certainty  was  not,  for 
both  their  honours,  revealed;  for  surely  such  a  thing 
was  attempted  by  King  Edward." 

**  — tEAR  thy  king  withoF*--**  Year"  is  here  used  in 
an  active  sense,  as  was  frequent  in  that  age.  So  in 
Uenrt  IV.,  Part  II.  (act  iv.  scene  4.) 

'*  There* s  thy  reward'^ — Here  we  are  to  suppose  that, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  Warwick  makes  a  present 
to  the  herald  or  messenger,  who  in  the  old  pl^  is  called 
a  Post.    (See  note  on  Kino  Henkt  V.,  act  iii.  scene  6.) 

"  rujoin  mine  eldest  daughter j  and  my  joy"  etc. 
Malone  again  notices  that  **  this  is  a  departure  from 
the  truth  of  history,  for  Edward,  Prince  or  Wales,  was 
married  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
vrick.  In  &ct  Isabella,  his  eldest  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried to  Clarence,  in  1 468.  There  is,  however,  no  incon- 
sistence in  the  present  proposal ;  for  at  the  time  repre- 
sented, when  Warwick  was  in  France,  neither  of  his 
daughters  were  married.  Shakespeare  has  here  again 
followed  the  old  play.  In  Kino  Richard  III.  he  has 
properly  represented  Lady  Anne,  the  widow  of  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Warwick."  Malone  insists,  that  this  discrepancy 
proves^  that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  original  author  of 
this  play,  to  which  Stevens  well  rejoins : — **  Is  it  im- 
probable that  Shakespeare  should  have  become  more 
accurate  as  he  grew  older  7  Might  he  not,  previous  to 
the  composition  of  a  later  play,  have  furnished  himself 
with  the  knowledge  which  was  wanting  in  his  dramatic 
performances.of  an  earlier  date  7" 

"  —  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  m«"— "  Stale"  is  d^ 
rived  from  the  Stixon  stcslant  (to  steal,)  and  is  used  for 
an;^  pretence,  but  particularly  for  a  stalking-horse,  or 
artificial  animal,  benind  which  sportsmen  of  old  ^ole 
upon  their  game.  It  sometimes  meant  a  decoy ^  as  in  a 
passage  in  Sidney—'*  One  bird  oanght  served  as  a  stale 
to  brmg  in  more  ;**»-and  Warwick  seems  to  employ  it 
in  that  sense.  He  had  been  sent  by  Edward  as  a  decoy 
to  procure  the  lady  Bona  for  him. 
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ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

"  —  Pembroke,  Stqford,  and  Hastings"-^o}XiBT  rr 
marks  the  particularity  of  the  stage-directions  in  tfaii 
play,  as  printed  in  the  folio,  (1623.)  Here  we  have  the 
addition  of  words,  to  show  how  the  prinoip^  cbaractnr 
were  to  be  ranged  on  the  stage:  **  Four  stand  oo  one 
side,  and  four  on  the  other."  The  attendants  wov 
probably  to  retire  to  the  back  of  the  scene,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  out  of  hearing :  there  were  nine  priod* 
pal  persons  present,  viz.,  the  King,  die  Queen,  Gloster. 
Clarence,  Sownerset,  Montague,  Pembroke,  Staifbrd,  and 
Hastings.  The  King  was  therefore  to  stand  in  ^ 
middle,  with  "  four  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  otbor." 


"  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed  the  heir"  etc 

**  It  must  be  remembered  that,  till  the  Bestontioo 
(of  Charles  U.,)  the  heiresses  of  great  estates  woe  io 
the  wardship  of  the  King ;  who,  in  their  minoritr,  gave 
them  up  to  plunder,  aiSl  afterwards  matched  mem  to 
his  fiivourites.  I  know  not  when  libertv'  gained  moce 
than  by  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards." — Joassoa. 

^^-^  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descenC'—The  fiither  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  was  Eari  Rivers.  Her 
mother  was  Jaqueline,  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  St.  Pad, 
and  widow  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to 
Henry  V. 

"  —  she  was  there  in  place"— i,  e.  There  preseni'-* 
common  form  of  expression  among  our  old  writeit. 
The  same  expression  occurs  in  the  sixdi  scene  of  this 
act:— 

Yet  tn  tfait  one  thing  let  me  Uune  yonr  graces 
For  choosing  mo  when  Clarence  is  tn  pU/u. 

Scene  III. 

**  Enter  silently  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford^"  etc. 

Collier  notices  the  alteration  of  the  older  play,  in  ibfi 
conduct  of  this  scene,  as  showing  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  stage  just  before  Shakespeare's  time : — "  In  the 
older  play,  Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Clarence,  aided  bj 
a  party  of  soldiers,  standing  on  one  part  of  the  stage, 
concert  a  plan  for  surprising  Edward  IV.  in  his  tent,  oo 
another  part  of  the  stage.  Having  resolved  npon  the 
enterprise,  &ey  merely  cross  the  boards  16  E>lward*f 
encampment,  the  audience  being  required  to  suppose 
that  the  assailing  party  had  travelled  from  their  own 
quarters  in  order  to  arrive  at  Edward*s  tent.    Shake- 

rre  showed  his  superior  judgment  by  changing  the 
B,  and  by  interposing  a  dialogue  between  the  watch- 
men, who  guard  the  King's  tent." 

Scene  V. 

"A  Park  near  Middlekam  Castle"—!^  account  of 
Edward's  captivity  is  according  to  Hollingshed  aod 
Hall.  The  minute  Ritson  objects  to  it  as  untrue,  it  ap> 
pearing,  from  other  authorities,  that  Edward  was  never 
m  Warwick's  hands. 

Scene  VI. 

"  —  a/Z  his  lands  and  goods  con fiscatbd" — The  read- 
ing of  the  folio  is  conjiscate,  which  may  be  right,  though 
the  line  reads  defectively ;  and  the  modem  editors  there- 
fore insert  be  before  confiscate.  With  Collier,  we  prefer 
the  smallest  alteration,  and  the  authority  of  the  folio, 
for  the  insertion  of  **  confiscated"  in  our  text. 

''  This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss." 
**  This  '  pretty  lad '  was  afterwards  the  fortunate  and 
crafty  Henry  VII.  Hollingshed,  relating  this  incident, 
says, '  Whom  when  the  Kmg  (Henry  VI.)  had  a  good 
while  beheld,  he  said  to  such  princes  as  were  with 
him, — Lo,  surely  this  is  he  to  whom  both  we  and  oar 
adversaries,  leaving  the  possession  of  all  things,  shall 
hereafter  give  room  and  phice.'  Henry  VII.,  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  Henry  VI.  for  this  eariy  presage  in  his 
fiivour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  canoniie  him  as  a  saiot; 
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bat  either  Henry  would  not  pay  iSbe  money  demanded, 
or  (as  Bacon  tuppoaes)  the  pope  refoaed,  lest,  *  as  Henry 
was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man, 
the  estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour  might  be  dimin- 
ished if  there  were  not  a  distance  kept  between  inno- 
cents and  saints.'  *'— Malohx. 

Scene  VII. 


« 


From  Bavcitspurg  hatim" — In  the  old  play  this  is 
written  Rawupurhaven ;  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that 
such  was  the  pronunciation. 

**  A  vise  Mtout  captain f  and  toon  persuaded  /** 

Thus  in  the  old  copies,  but  all  modem  editions,  be- 
fore Knight's,  read  thus : — 

A  wise  ftout  csptein,  and  persosded  soon. 
Kniffht  well  observes,  that  **  the  ruffgedness  of  the  origi- 
nal Ime  has  a  peculiar  propriety  when  uttered  with  the 
solemn  irony  of  Bichard.  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  all 
real  drunatic  poets,  vary  their  metre  not  only  with  the 
expreasioa  of  passion,  but  according  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker." 

"  The  BRUIT  thereof" — i.  e.  The  noise,  or  report, 
{tnm  the  French  bruit.)  It  is  a  word  of  constant  oc- 
currMice  in  old  English.  In  "Jeremiah"  (x.  22)  we 
read,  •*  Behold,  the  noise  of  the  bruU  is  come." 

Scene  VIII. 
**  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  kim  back  again.'* 

This  line  is  assigned  in  all  the  folios  to  King  Henry, 
&om  whom  it  has  been  transferred  to  Oxford,  by  the 
modem  editors,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unsuited  to 
the  l^g.  But,  as  Collier  remarks,  "  It  is  not  incon- 
mstent  with  the  other  speeches  of  the  King  in  this  scene, 
who  seems  by  the  intelligence  to  have  been  roused,  at 
least  in  the  commencement,  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
ttuergy.'* 

"  —  «py  MKED  \ai\  got  me  fame" — "  Meed"  is  here, 
ts  before,  used  for  merit,  or  desert. 

"  —  A  Lancaster  !  A  Lane<ister  /" — Unless  we  sup- 
pose the  shouts  to  have  proceeded  from  some  of  the 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Henry,  the  more  proper  stage^i- 
rectum  on  the  arrival  of  Edward  would  be,  as  Johnson 
observed,  "  A  York !     A  York !" 

**  Seize  on  the  shamc-fac'd  Henry'' — This  line  is  from 
the  old  play>  and  the  epithet  of  "  shame-lac*d,"  so  por- 
trait-like oi  the  timid  and  fearful  king,  so  characteristic 
nf  the  speaker,  so  like  Shakespeare's  own  manner  of 
portraiture,  is  enough  to  counterbalance  a  hundred 
imall  criticisms,  and  to  stamp  these  scenes  as  from  his 
hand, — even  if  other  matters  remind  us  that  it  was 
but "  the  'prentice's  hand." 

ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  —from  the  deck" — i.  e.  From  the  pack.  A  pack 
of  car^  was  of  old  called  a  "  deck,"  as  many  authorities 
«bow.  The  word  (as  Bitson  observed)  continued  in 
ine  as  late  as  1788,  being  found  in  the  Sessions  Paper 
»f  that  year. 

["  Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Ho/"]— There  is 
here  no  stage-direction  in  the  folio,  aild  what  was  done 
by  Clarence  could  only  be  guessed,  if  the  ''True 
Trasedy'*  had  not  supplied  the  deficiency.  We  Uiere 
read,  **  Bichard  and  Clarence  whisper  together,  and 
then  Clarence  takes  his  red  rose  out  of  his  hat,  and 
ihrowB  it  at  Warwick." 

["March.  Exeunt."'] — The  folio  adds,  as  a  stage- 
direction,  ''  Warwick  and  his  company  follow ;"  mean- 
ing, probsbly,  that  they  quitted  the  vnHls  of  Coventry. 
But  It  may  mean  that  Edward  and  his  forces,  having 
gone  out,  were  followed  across  the  sta^e  by  Warwick 
and  his  company,  who  left  the  city  for  the  field  of 
BameL 

16*2 


Scene  H. 

"  —  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  pear'd  us  alt' — i.  e. 
Warwick  was  a  bugbear,  which  alarmed  or  frightened 
us  all.  The  word  "  bug"  occurs  in  Ctscbeline,  in  thin 
sense.  *'Fear'd"  is  used  actively,  as  in  a  preceding 
scene. 

"'—like  a  oavvon  in  a  vault" — The  old  play  ban 
"  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault,"  which  inclines  me  to  agree 
with  Singer,  that  "  cannon"  is  an  error  of  the  press  iu 
the  first  folio.  "  The  indistinct  gabble  of  undertakers, 
(says  Stevens,)  while  they  adjust  a  coffin  in  a  family 
vault,  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  simile.  Such  a  pe- 
culiar hubbub  of  inaroculate  sounds  might  have  attracted 
our  author's  notice ;  it  has  too  often  forced  itself  on 


nune. 


Scene  IV. 


II 


—  Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  Somer- 
set, Oxford,  and  Soldiers"— Thh  scene  stands  thus  iu 
the  old  tragedy : — 

Qv«m.  Welcome  to  England,  mj  loving  firiends  of  Fnmoe, 
And  welcome  Somerset  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  have  we  roread  our  saila  abroad. 
And  though  our  tacklmg  be  almost  conaum'd. 
And  Warwick  as  our  mainmast  overthrown, 
Yet,  warlike  lords,  raise  you  that  sturdy  post 
That  bears  die  sails  to  bnng  us  unto  rest. 
And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  pilots  should. 
For  once  with  carefhl  nmtds  guide  on  ttm  stem. 
To  bear  us  throu^  that  dangerous  gulf 
lliat  heretofore  hatix  swallow'd  up  our  friends. 

Prince.  And  if  diere  be  (as  Goa  forbid  there  should) 
Amongst  us  a  timorous  or  fiearful  man. 
Let  him  depart  before  the  bathes  join, 
L^t  he  in  time  of  need  entice  another, 
And  so  wiOidraw  the  soldiers'  hearts  (ram  us. 
I  will  not  stand  aloof  and  bid  you  fight, 
But  with  my  sword  press  in  the  thickest  throngs, 
And  single  Edward  irom  his  strongest  guard. 
And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield. 
Or  leave  my  body  as  witness  of  my  Noughts. 

Ozf.  Women  and  children  of  so  nigh  resolve, 
And  warriors  faint !  why  'twere  perpetual  shame. 
Oil,  brave  young  prince,  tiiy  noble  grandfsther 
Doth  live  again  in  thee ;  long  may'it  thou  live 
TO  bear  his  imace,  and  to  renew  his  fflories. 

Som,  And  he  that  turns  and  flies  when  such  do  fight, 
Let  him  to  bed,  and  like  the  owl  by  day 
Be  hiss'd  and  wonder'd  at  if  he  arise. 

The  large  expansion  of  the  rough  sketch  is  pronounced, 
by  Malone,  to  "  prove  decisivcHV  that  the  two  plays  of 
ttie  *  Contention '  were  the  production  of  some  writer 
who  preceded  Shakespeare,"  which  he  only  revisetl 
and  amplified.  The  comparison  of  any  of  the  first  edi- 
tions in  quarto,  of  those  of  Shakespeare's  unquestioned 
plays,  wnich  he  subsequently  revised  and  amplified, 
wiUi  the  enlarged  and  improved  copy,  will  lead  to  h 
precisely  opposite  conclusion.  The  amplification  and 
alteration  here  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  witli 
those  found  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  Mkrrt  Wives 
or  Windsor,  and  in  Hamlet, — to  say  nothing  of  half  a 
dozen  others  of  the  plays,  where  the  revision  and  ex- 
pansion, though  of  the  very  same  sort,  are  not  carrie<l 
so  &r.  Thus,  Hamlet's  impassioned  soliloquy,  iu  act 
ii.  scene  2 — 

O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  1 1  etc.— > 

is  expanded  in  the  folio  into  sixty  lines,  from  the  thirty 
of  the  first  known  edition ;  retaining,  as  here,  the  same 
ideas,  and  as  here  expanding  them,  and  adding  forcn 
and  beauty  to  the  expression.  Wliere  Shakespeare 
really  employed  the  groundwork  of  a  predecessor,  as  in 
Kino  John,  Lear,  and  Measure  for  Measure,  hi>* 
process  was  wholly  different, — borrowing  nothing  but 
the  names,  outline  of  the  plot,  historical  or  traditionary 
incidents,  and  general  notion  of  the  characters ;  but  on 
carefully  avoiding  any  transference  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. 

ScRNE    V. 

"  Let  yEsop  fable" — The  allusion  is  to  the  deformity 
of  the  fabulist  iEsop,  which  "  mis-shapen  Dick,"  as  he 
is  soon  after  called,  takes,  according  to  his  nature,  de- 
liberately, but  with  purpose  of  revenge.    There  is  little 
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alteradon  in  'this  scene  from  the  old  play,  where  the 
high  spirit  of  the  young  Prince,  and  the  brief  but 
fttrougly  marked  notices  of  the  other  characters,  are 
given  with  a  truly  Shakespearian  effect.  It  is,  too,  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fine  and  animated  dramatic 
effect  and  personal  interest  obtained  by  young  Edward's 
there  exhibiting  the  courage  and  spirit  of  his  mother, 
without  her  vices,  ins|ead  of  his  appearing  to  inherit  the 
meek  virtues  of  his  &ther,  is  quite  original  in  this  play ; 
there  being  no  part  of  his  character,  m  this  respect,  in 
the  old  historians. 


"  —  th^likeness  of  this  railer  Aere" — "  This  railer" 
is  Queen  NIargaret,  whom  Prince  Eklward  resembled. 

"  You  have  no  children,  but€her$" — This  is  from  the 
old  play,  which  has  "You  have  no  children,  deviU!*^ 
Judge  Blackstone  notes  that  the  Poet  repeats  the  same 
bought  in  Macduff's  lament  for  his  murdered  children. 
This  is  done  with  the  same  sort  of  variation  which 
Shakespeare  is  wont  to  use  in  repeating  a  &vourite 
thought,  and  indicates  at  least,  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
prove,  that  he  was  using  his  own  original  materials. 
The  speech  stands  thus  in  the  old  play : — 

Qtt«en.  Ah,  Ned,  ipenk  to  &y  mother,  boy : 
Ah,  thou  canst  not  speak. 
Traitors,  tyrants,  bloodj  homicides, 
They  &at  stabb'd  Ciesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
For  he  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  tiieir  fury  on  a  child. 
What* 8  worse  tfian  tyrant  that  I  may  not  name  T 
You  have  no  children,  devils,  if  yon  had 
The  thought  of  them  would  dien  hare  stopp'd  your  rage : 
But  if  you  ever  hope  to  have  a  son. 
Look  In  his  youth  to  hare  him  so  cut  off, 
As,  traitors,  you  have  done  this  sweet  young  prince. 

ScF.ffE   VI. 

y—The  Wall*  of  the  Tower  *^l  have  generally,  in 
this  edition,  preferred  retaining,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
old  stage-directions,  which  modem  editors  have  often 
taken  a  needless  license  in  altering,  though  it  may  be 
occasionally  necessary.  Here  the  author  ^as  the  folio 
gives  it)  has  chosen  to  make  the  scene  of  the  murder  a 
part  of  the  Tower  walls,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
some  retired  inner  part  of  the  walls  of  that  citadel,  as  it 
then  stood.  This  is  changed,  in  the  generality  of  edi- 
tions, to  "  A  Room  in  the  Tower." 

"  — what  a  PEEVISH  fooF* — i.  e.  Silly  fool — a  sense 
in  which  the  word  "peevish"  frequently  occurs,  in  our 
Poet  and  his  contemporaries. 

" — Ihat  ever  thou  wut  bonC^ — We  follow,  in  this 
passage,  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  without  fate  and 
andf  which  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  thought  fit  to 
insert  in  the  preceding  lines.    Malone  adopted  ooth. 

•*  The  raven  booked  her" — To  "  rook,"  or  ruck,  mean- 
ing to  gquat  down,  roo*t,  or  lodge,  was  a  word  often 
used  by  Chaucer,  Gower,  J.  Heywood,  Stanyhurst, 
Golding,  Warner,  etc. 

*'  WhcU  !  vnll  the  agpirin^  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted." 

Here  a^atn  is  another  passage,  in  which  Gloster's 
character  is  strongly  brought  out,  which  I  think  no 
reader,  who  judges  not  from  minute  details,  but  from 
the  poetical  effect  and  dramatic  spirit,  can  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  Shakespeare.  If  this  has  not  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  being  his,  1  do  not  know  in  what  passage  such 
evidence  is  to  be  found.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
speech  is  mainly  from  the  old  play,  the  alterations  being 
slight,  and  there  being  no  new  insertions.  We  extract 
tlie  whole  of  this  scene,  as  it  was  first  printed,  in  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  one  of  the  more  striking 
passages,  but  little  modined,  as  elsewhere  those  more 
amplified  and  re-cast  have  been  selected : — 

Olo.  Good  day,  my  lord !    What,  at  your  book  so  hard  ! 
Kin^.  A  V,  my  good  lord.    Lord,  I  should  say  rather ; 
TU  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better , 
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Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  all  alike. 
What  scene  of  dea&  hatii  Roscias  now  to  actt 

Oio.  Suniicion  always  haunts  a  guilty  mind. 

Kin^.  The  bird  once  lim'd  doth  fear  the  fiitsl  bosh : 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  poor  bbtl. 
Have  now  the  final  object  in  mine  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  Um'd,  was  cao^it,  and  kilTd. 

Qh.  Why,  what  a  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
Tliat  taught  his  son  tiie  office  of  a  bird  I 
And  yet,  for  sJl  Hat,  the  poor  fowl  Was  drown'd. 

Kin^,  I,  DflBdalns,  my  poor  son,  Icarus; 
Thy  father,  NQnos,  that  denied  our  course ; 
Thj  brother  £dward  &e  sun  that  sear'd  his  wings ; 
And  thou  the  enviest  gulf  that  swallow'd  him. 
Oh,  better  can  my  breast  abide  thy  dagger's  point, 
Hian  can  mine  ears  tiiat  tragic  history. 

Olo.  Why,  dost  thou  think  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

Kinj^.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure  thou  art; 
And  if  muroering  innocents  be  executions. 
Then  I  know  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Olo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

Kinf.  Uadst  thou  been  kill'd  when  first  tfaon  didst 
Thou  hadst  not  Uv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy  of  thee : 
That  many  a  widow  for  her  husband's  death. 
And  many  an  infantTs  water-standing  eye, 
Widows  for  tiieir  husbands,  children  for  ttuir  iatlien, 
Shall  curse  the  time  that  ever  thou  wert  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  ni^^crow  cried,  a  boding  luckless  tune ; 
Dogs  howi'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  tretss ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chhnnev's  top. 
And  chatf  riiur  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung ; 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  p«m. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
Tb  wi^  an  undigest  created  lump. 
Not  like  &e  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  tbj  head  when  thou  wast  bom. 
To  signify  tiiou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And  VL  the  rest  be  true  that  I  have  heard, 
Thou  cam'st  into  the  world 

Olo.  Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech,  TD  hear  no  mon* : 

[Stahhim. 
For  this  amongst  ibe  rest  was  I  ordain'd. 

KinM.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  tins. 

0,  God  I  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee.  [Br  dm- 
Olo.  What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

Sink  into  the  ground  Y    I  had  thought  it  would  have  monulp^ 

See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death. 

Now  may  such  purple  tears  always  be  she^ 

For  such  as  seek  the  downfall  of  our  house. 

Ifany  spark  of  life  remain  in  thee,  [Suhahmtgrnn. 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thiuier : 

1,  that  have  neither  pi^,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'twas  true  that  Henry  told  me  oC 
For  I  have  often  heard  mv  mother  say, 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 
And  had  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  make  haste, 
And  seek  Aeir  ruins  that  usurp'd  our  rights  f 
The  women  weeping,  and  the  midwife  crying, 
"O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  wi&  teeth  I" 
And  so  I  was,  indeed ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl  and  bite,  and  play  Ae  dog. 
Then,  since  heaven  hath  maide  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  had  no  fother,  I  am  like  no  father ; 

I  have  no  brothers,  I  am  like  no  Inrotbers 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  term  divine. 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  anottier,; 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  ligh^ 

But  I  wiU  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies. 

Under  pretence  of  outww^  seeming  Hi, 

As  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  Ufe, 

And  then  to  purge  his  fear,  I'U  be  thy  death. 

King  H^nry,  and  the  prince  his  son.  are  gone ; 

And,  Clarence,  thou  art  next  must  foHow  them  : 

So  by  one  and  one  despatching  all  the  rest, 

Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. 

I'll  drag  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

This  last  is  a  speech  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  nolfta 
Marlowe,  or  Peele,  or  Gh^eene,  as  it  is  Iflte  to  Sfaske- 
speare. 

"  —  IwiU  SORT  a  pitchy  day  for  tkee"—}.  e.  I  will 
"  sort"  out,  or  $elect,  an  hour  whose  gloora  shall  be  fiital 
to  you. 

Scene  VII. 

"  —  THAT  shall  execute'*'-"  That "  refers  to  Bi<*ai^  * 
**  shoulder,**  before  mentioned ;  and  "  work  thon  ik^ 
way"  to  his  head,  which  we  must  suppose  him  to  touch 
in  his  speech  aside. 
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"  Thank;  naUe  Clamett  ««HAy  brvlktr,  Okankt." 
■•  Tbe  old  qnartD  pU^  tpproprUUi  tiiii  Iibb  to  the 
QoeeD.  Tbe  ant  aai  ■acaod  titiot,  by  miitake,  have 
given  it  tn  darsDee.  In  a  eopv  of  the  ■eoood  folio, 
which  had  belonged  to  King  Cbariet  I.,  bk  M^aan 
had  enwed  'Cla.,'  and  wriuen  'King'  in  it*  itead. 
Shaksapeare,  IhenSom,  in  the  catalogoe  of  hit  realoren, 
mvf  bonat  a  nijal  name." — Bte* tx<. 


We  team  frnm  Mr  Knight,  that  Iha  moat  curioiu  so 
riHiDtt,  both  of  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewketbury, 
■od  mdeed  of  all  this  rapid  connter-rerolulion,  which 
hai  KaTcelT  a  parallel  in  ont  Engliah  anoala,  are  to  be 
finrnd  m  the  contemporaiy  narratiTe  pQbliabed  by  the 
Camden  Societj.  Neither  that  narrative,  nor  the  Ghent 
MaDOocript.  which  ia  an  abridgment  of  it,  were  proba- 
hl;  accsMible  to  Shaheapeare.  We  inuil,  therefiira,  be 
cmteat  to  trace  him  in  Hall  and  Holtiii|;i!ied.  The 
AUIoiriag  maobic  accoa  -  '  -■  ■  -  -■  "  ~. 
■•  fnnD  II 


hi>  life,  and  ths  prioce'*  life  tn  be  aaved.  Sir 
Cmfiet,  a  wise  and  avaliaat  knigbt.  nothing  miilniiting 
■be  kina'i  furmer  jiroaiite,  bmuehl  forth  bis  priaoner 
Prince  Edward,  being  a  goodly  feminine  and  a  well- 
featured  young  geotleman,  whom  when  King  Kdward 
had  well  adviaed,  he  demanded  of  him  bow  be  dnnt 
•0  {HCmmptuDualy  enter  into  hia  realm  with  bannsr  dii- 
pUyed.  The  prioce,  being  bold  of  stomach  and  of  a 
pod  coniags,  anawered.  nying,  Tu  recover  my  fatber'i 
kb^om  and  inberitage  (rom  bi>  father  and  grandfather 
I"  bim,  and  from  him,  after  him,  to  me  lineally  divotuted. 
At  which  words  King  M  ward  sud  nothing,  but  with  his 
hand  thnut  bim  from  him,  (or,  as  some  say,  alnike  him 
*itfa  bis  ganntlet,)  whom  incontinent  tbey  that  strode 
■boat,  which  were  George  Duke  o(  Clarence.  Ricbard 


''m  lery  rod  of  justice  and  pnnishm< 
body  was  bomely  interred  with  tbe  other  simpie  corpses 
in  Ule  church  of  the  mooastary  of  Black  Monks  in 
TevkedracT.  This  was  the  last  civil  battle  that  was 
raight  in  King  Edward'*  days,  which  was  gotten  Ibe  iii 
^  of  Hay,  in  the  I  yew  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  year 


the  Monday  next  ensuing  w*i  EdmnDd  Duke  of  Soni- 
enet,  Juhn  Longstrotber,  Prior  of  Saint  John's,  Bar  Gar- 
Toys  Clifton,  Sir  Thomas  Treaham,  and  lii  other  knighu 
and  gentlemen  beheaded  in  the  mB^ke^ptace  of  Tewlee- 

lu  tbi*  account  of  Edward's  murder,  m  given  by  Hall, 
be  i*  followed  by  HoUingshed,  and  agrees  with  his  pre 
deceasor,  Pabyau,  who,  however,  only  says  he  was  dain 
by  tbe  King'*  aervants.  Mr.  Coortenay,  in  his  curious 
work  on  Shakespeare'*  "  Historical  Pbys."  denies  that 
lb**"  old  hislonana  are  supported  by  prinr  authority-, 
and  from  the  language  of  Croylaod,  Cominea,  and  two 
Doutamporar^  chroniclers,  who  speak  merely  of  the 
prioce'a  "  beina  slain,"  he  concludes  that  "  iLere  i*  no 
thing  like  evidence  of  Prince  Edward's  reply  to  tbe 
king,  or  bis  oMMattinalion  by  any  body, — and  that  there 
is  not  even  the  report  of  one  who  lived  mar  the  time, 
of  tbe  participation  of  either  of  the  King's  brolhpia  iu 
tbe  aansaination,  if  it  occurred."  Tbe  tiaditiorul  belief 
of  Shakeapean's  time*,  however,  was  undoubtedly  a* 
Hollinnbed  gives  it. 

HolUngsb^  give*  the  following  accniml  of  the  mur- 
der of  Henry  VI,,  agreeing  witB  Hall:—"  Poor  King 
Henry  VI..  a  little  before  deprived  (as  we  have  hean3) 
of  his  lealm  and  imperial  crown,  was  oow  in  the  Tower 
spoQed  of  bis  life  by  Richard  Dnka  of  Qloater,  (as  the 
constant  fame  ran,)  wbn.  to  the  intent  that  bis  brother 
King  Edward  might  reign  in  more  niinPr,  murdered 
the  said  King  Henry  with  a  dagger,  allhoueb  soma 
writer*  of  that  time,  nivooring  altogether  the  hoa*e  of 
York,  have  recorded  that,  after  be  onderstood  what 
loaaes  had  chanced  to  hia  friends,  and  how  not  only  hia 
son  but  also  all  other  his  chief  partaken  were  dead  and 
despatched,  he  took  it  so  lo  heart,  that  of  pare  dispiea- 
aure,  indionatioD,  and  melancholy,  he  died  the  three- 
and-twenbelh  of  May.  The  dead  corpae,  on  tbe  Atcen- 
I,  (tbe   29th;J  was  conveyed  with   bills   and 


glaives   pompoualy   (if   yon   will   call    that    a   funeral 
'  'rom  the  "Tower  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
bier,  where  it  rested  rtie  space  a 


pomp)  from  tb 


whole  day,  and  on  the  neit  day  after,  it  was  conveyed, 
without  priest  or  clerk,  torch  or  taper,  singing  or  saying, 
unto  the  monastery  <^  Chertaey,  d  istant  from  London 
fifteen  mites,  and  there  waa  it  fiiat  buried :  but  after,  it 
was  removed  to  Windaor,  and  ^hett  in  a  new  vault 
newly  iDhumulate." 

The  actual  mutder  of  Henry  by  Richard,  either  with 
his  own  hand  or  by  his  imniediate  duw:tiun,  is  agam 
one  of  the  disputed  points  of  history.  The  old  chroni- 
clers generally  point  to  a  mysterious  murder  by  some 
one  in  high  place,  except  the  old  Yorkist  chronicle, 
which  say*  that  Henry  died  in  this  town,  "  of  pure  dis- 
plea*ure  and  melancholy." 

Conrlenay's  conclusion,  after  staling  the  evidence,  in 
iih  Watpole,  as  to  the  improbability 

'as  snspected  that  Henry  was  murdered, 
and  that  tbe  perpetrator  was  in  ataliou  so  high  as  tn  be 
called  a  Ipraiii ;  and  that  a  runKHir  was  prevalent  at  an 
early  period,  but  perhaps  not  Dniil  alter  Richard's  death, 
that  Gtuater  was  me  murderer." 

"  The  three  ports  of  Kirta  Hmnt  VI,  are  suspected. 
by  Mr.  Theobald,  nf  being  suppositinns,  and  are  de- 
clared, by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  certainty  not  Shake- 
speare's. Mr.  Thenbald'i  suspicion  arisRS  from  some 
obsolete  worda ;  but  the  phraseology  ia  like  the  reat  of 
Ihe  author's  style;  and  single  worda,  of  wbicb,  however. 


Idol 


litUe. 


ron  gives  no  reason ;  but  I  suppose  bim 
to  jadee  upon  deeper  principles  and  more  compreben- 
slve  views,  and  to  draw  his  opinion  from  tbe  general 
effect  and  spirit  of  tbe  compoaition,  whkb  he  ibuik*  in- 
ferior to  the  other  historical  plays. 

"From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred:  in 
the  productions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Some- 
time* judgment  will  err,  and   sometiniea  the  matter 
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itwlf  win  defeat  ibe  utiiL  Of  every  uitbor'*  worlu,  one 
win  be  the  beat,  and  one  vriU  be  the  wont  The  coloon 
■re  not  eqaaUy  pleoaing.  nor  Ibe  sttitades  eqnaU;  gnce- 
■ill,  in  all  the  pictnrei  of  Titian  or  Reyaoldi. 

"  DiMmilitnde  of  it^le  ind  beterogeneooineM  of  tea- 
timent  ma;  ■ufficiendf  (bow  lh*t  ■  work  due*  not  reaUf 
bekmf  to  tbe  reputed  iiUbor;  but  in  the*e  pUjn  no 
nich  mark*  of  inirioaaien  are  found.  The  diction,  tbe 
venificalion,  and  tin  fignree,  are  Sbakeapeare'i.  Tbeae 
play*,  conndered,  witbinit  regard  to  character*  and  iu- 
cidenti,  raeielv  ■*  nairatiiM  m  verae,  are  n»ore  happily 
oODMtired,  and  more  acciirat^  Gniihed,  ifaan  tbo«e  of 
KlKo  Johh,  Kko  Bichahd  11.,  or  the  tragic  •cenes  of 
KiHO  Hkhbi  IV.  and  HinaT  V.  If  <fe  take  tbe« 
playa  from  Sbakeipeare,  to  whom  ahall  the^  be  given  T 
What  author  of  that  ue  had  tbe  ome  eaainen  of  ez- 
prcMion  and  floency  ofnamben  I 
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"  Of  theM  tbree  plaji,  I  think  the  aacioiid  w  (he  la 
The  tnitb  ia,  that  they  have  not  nfficient  Tahenof 
action,  for  tbe  incident*  are  too  often  of  die  mae  ^^ 
yelmanyoflbechanolenareweUdJacriniiiiKted.  £■ 
Henry  end  hi*  Queen,  IQng  Edward,  the  Duke  oT  Q* 
tar,  and  the  EoH  of  Warwick,  are  very  atTongly  ud  (i» 
tincUy  painted. 

"  lite  old  copiea  of  tbe  two  Utter  parti  ti  Eik 
Hekkt  ti.  and  of  Kijia  HdcbT  V.  ar«  *o  apparci^ 
mntilated  and  imperfect,  that  there  ia  no  reaaonlori^ 
podng  them  the  fint  dranghta  of  Shakeapesre-  I  ■ 
mdined  to  beliere  tbem  copie*  taken  by  maaiB  main. 
who  wrote  down  during  the  repmedntatioo  wlat  ii 
time  would  permit :  then,  perhapa,  filled  up  nme  of  a 
omianona  at  a  aecond  or  llurd  hearing, — and,  wheo  br 
bad  by  ibia  method  formed  aometbing  like  •  p^.  *A 
it  to  the  printer." — Jontptt. 


TnBb  of  Ueiuy  VL,  SiratJij  it 


JdHc 


NTKODUCTORY  ).. 

^  ^      RPIMARKS  '^ 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  THIS  TRAGBDT — ITS  DRAMATIC  AND  POETIC  CHARACTER — ITS  INTIMATE 
RELATION  TO  THE  PRECEDING  HISTORIES — ITS  STYLE  AND  RHYTHM — ^PROBABLE  DATE — 
EARLY  EDITIONS,   AND  STATE   OF   THE   TEXT. 

RICHARD  ni.  if,  and  long  hai  been — taking  the  stage  and  the  closet  together — the  most  nniversally  and 
aninterruptedly  popular  of  its  author's  works.  Few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  passed  through  more  than  two  or 
three  editions,  as  they  originally  appeared,  separately,  in  the  customary  form  of  quarto  pamphlets.  Of  Ham- 
let, 'which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the  other  tragedies,  there  are  but  six  of  these  editions ;  while 
t»f  Richard  III.,  between  1597  and  1634,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  copies  in  the  first  two  folios,  no  less  than 
eight  aeparate  editions,  still  preserved, — and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  yet  another,  no  longer  extant. 
There  are  also  more  references  and  allusions  to  it,  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  and  in  those 
uf  the  next  generation  of  authors,  than  to  any  other  of  his  works.  For  instance.  Bishop  Corbet,  in  his  poems. 
Fuller,  in  his  "  Church  History,"  and  Milton,  in  one  of  his  prose  controversial  tracts, — all  refer  to  it,  as  &miliar  to 
their  readers.  It  has  kept  perpetual  possession  of  the  stage,  either  in  its  primitive  form,  or  as  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  tastes  of  the  times,  by  CoUey  Cibber,  or  by  John  Kemble.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  Richako  III. 
has  been  the  &vourite  character  of  all  the  eminent  English  tragedians,  firom  Burbage,  the  original  "  Crookback/* 
who  ^ras  identified  in  his  day,  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  part,*  through  the  long  succession  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  English  stage, — Betterton,  Cibber,  Quin,  Garrick,  Henderson,  Kemble,  Cooke,  Kean, — down  to  our  own  days. 

Tety  in  all  the  higher  attributes  of  the  poetic  drama,  Richard  III.  bears  no  comparison  with  the  Poet's  greater 
tragedies,  or  with  the  graver  scenes  of  his  more  brilliant  comedies.  Intellectually  and  poetically,  it  must  be 
aligned  to  a  much  lower  class  than  Romeo  and  Joliit,  or  Othello  ;  than  Lear,  or  Macbeth  ;  than  the  Tem- 
pest, or  the  Merchant  op  Venice.  It  does  not  exhibit  that  profusion  of  intellectual  wealth  which,  in  all  the 
Poet*a  greater  works,  overflows  in  every  sentence,  crowding  his  dialogue  with  thought,  and  continually  evolving 
suggestions  of  the  largest  and  deepest  truth,  from  the  individual  passion,  character,  or  incident  of  the  scene.  Nor 
does  it  display  that  fresh-springing  and  exuberant  fiucy,  that  exquisite  and  perpetually  present  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, "which  intertwines  the  stem  thoughts  and  dark  contemplations,  even  of  Hamlet  and  Lear,  with  matchless 
delicacies  of  thought  and  expression,  and  unexpected  images  of  sweetness  or  joy. 

If  ive  except  Clarence's  dream,  and  the  description  of  the  murder  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower — passages 
such  as  the  author  of  Hamlet  alone  could  have  written — this  &vourite  tragedy  has  no  scenes  of  the  deeply 
pathetic,  or  the  awfully  grand  or  terrible.  Its  power  and  its  elevation  consist  in  the  grand,  original,  and  sustained 
coooeption  of  its  one  principal  character,  almost  sublime  in  its  demoniac  heroism,  in  its  unflagging  energy  of  heroic 
guilt  "  without  remorse  or  dread :" — compelling  us,  in  spite  of  personal  and  moral  deformity,  in  spite  of  &lsehood, 
fraod,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  to  admire  what  we  detest  Thus  its  merit  is  almost  exclusively  dramatic,  keeping  up 
a  constant  and  excited  attention  and  interest,  by  the  truth  and  spirit  of  its  acted  and  living  narrative,  the  rapid  suo- 
cessioo  of  stirring  incidents,  and  the  vivid  portraiture  of  impressive  character,— all  sustained  by  animated  dialogue, 
and  occasionally  by  kindling  declamation.  The  hold  on  public  fiivour  it  took  at  once,  and  has  continued  to  hold 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  through  every  variation  of  popular  taste,  is  the  highest  and  unquestionable  proof  that, 
in  all  these  respects,  though  bat  fiiintly  marked  with  other  Shakespearian  characterisdcs,  it  is  a  work  of  wondedhl 
originality,  vigour,  fertility,  and  power  of  impression. 

The  connection  of  this  tragedy  vidth  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  (and  especially  with  the  last,)  is  very  striking. 
Tins  connection  differs  altogether  from  that  observable  between  the  dramas  of  Henrt  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and 
those  which  succeed  them  in  chronological  order.  Between  those,  the  connection  is  little  more  than  that  which 
must  result  from  the  plot's  being  drawn  from  the  same  common  historical  source.    There  is  little  or  no  reference, 

*  Cortwt;  the  witty  and  poetical  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  lur  Bortale,—tk  poetical  narratiYe  of  a  journey,  in  the  manner  of  Horaoe^s 
"Journey  to  Brunduaiam,"  flrat  printed  in  1617, — ttiua  incidentally  records  the  popularly  of  Uxe  play  and  of  its  theatrical  hero,  in  his 
accoimt  of  a  visU  to  Bosworth  Field  :— 


Mine  host  was  fhll  of  ale  and  historv, 
And  in  the  morning  when  he  brought  ns  nigh 
Where  the  two  Roses  Join'd,  you  would  suppose 
Chaucer  ne'er  made  the  romi«unt  of  the  Rose. 
Hear  Urn.    See  jou  yon  wiiod  t    There  Richard  lay 
With  his  whole  army.    Look  the  other  way. 
And,  lo !  while  Richmond  in  a  bed  of  gorse 
Eacamo'd  himself  all  night,  and  all  his  force : 
Upcm  this  hiU  they  met    Why,  he  could  tell 


The  inch  where  Richmond  stood,  where  Richard  feSL 

Besides  what  of  his  knowledge  he  could  say. 

He  had  authentic  notice  firom  Uie  play ; 

Which  I  might  guess  by  marldng  up  the  ghosts. 

And  policies  not  incident  to  hotrts ; 

But  cniefly  by  tbat  one  perspicuous  Uiing 

Where  he  mistoc^  a  player  for  a  king. 

For  when  he  would  have  said.  King  Richard  died, 

And  call'd,  A  horse  I  a  horse  I  he  Burbage  cried. 
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in  either  of  the  three  parts,  to  the  dialogue  or  invention  of  the  plays  chronologically  preceding ;  nor  is  there  anj 
thing  to  show  that  the  several  pieces  were  actnally  written  in  the  order  of  this  narrative,  or  to  contredict  de 
external  evidence  that  the  plays  prior  in  chronological  order  were  last  written.  Precisely  the  reverse  holds  tme, 
as  to  Hehrt  VI.  and  Richard  III.  There  is  here  not  merely  historical  agreement,  but  the  latter  play  is  evidently 
tiie  production  of  one  whose  mind  was  filled  with  the  characters,  dialogue,  and  subsidiary  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding dramas.  The  tyrant>-hero  is  himself  but  the  full-grown,  gigantic  development  of  the  young  Gloster  of 
Henrt  VI.,  as  Margaret  is  but  the  sequel,  in  her  bitter,  vindictive  old  age,  of  the  very  Margaret,  iK>t  of  dry  history, 
but  of  these  dramas. 

I,  therefore,  fully  agree  with  Knight  and  other  critics,  who  reject  Malone's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Himrt  VI.. 
that  this  agreement  and  close  connection  are  so  strong,  as  to  stamp  the  whole  series  as  the  continuoua  emanatioo  of 
the  same  mind ;  since  no  mere  adoption  of  the  characters,  and  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  another,  would  effect  sudi  s 
harmonious  and  spirited  union,  especially  where  such  a  personage  as  Richard  is  the  central  and  prominent  figure. 
There  is  another  characteristic  of  Richard  III.  in  this  same  relation,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  notiosd 
by  the  commentators.  It  is  that,  in  style  and  in  versification,  Richard  III.  has  much  of  the  cast  of  those  portioiM 
of  Hkn rt  VI.  denied  to  be  his,  and  comparatively  little— though  it  has  some— of  those  peculiarites  of  manner  lod 
rhythm,  which  we  now  designate  a^  Shakespearian.  Its  diction  and  its  versification  are  in  a  transition  stale 
between  those  of  his  earlier  works  and  diose  of  Hknrt  IV.  and  the  Merchant  of  Vericb.  From  these  indics> 
tions,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  two  parts  of  the  "  ContentSon,"  sad 
before  Henrt  IV.,  Kino  John,  or  even  the  first  form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Thus  we  may  here  trace  the  varied, 
but  nevertheless  progressive,  development  of  the  Poet's  mind ;  the  three  parts  of  Henrt  VI.  successively  rising 
each  above  the  other,  and  preparing  us  for  the  higher  dramatic  ezoellence  of  Richard  III.,  far  superior  to  any 
of  them,  yet  superior,  chiefly,  in  the  same  class  and  kind ;  while  Richard  III.  again,  in  Clarence's  dream  and 
other  scattered  passages,  shows  the  dawn  of  that  poetic  splendour,  and  the  early  gushings  of  that  flood  of  thought, 
which  was  thenceforward  to  enrich  all  the  Poet's  dramatic  conceptions. 

Richard  III.  was  first  printed  in  1597,  but  had  been  some  time  on  the  stage  before  its  publication,  and  diere  is 
reason  to  think  it  had  attained  popular  fiivour  before  1595,  and  that  it  may  have  been  written  in  1503  or  1504. 
Among  other  reasons  for  this  date — none  conclusive,  but  together  amounting  to  a  strong  probability— is  that  Jolia 
Weaver,  in  his  "  Epigrams,"  in  some  laudatory  verves  to  the  **  Honie-tongced  Shakespeare,"  after  ardent  eulogy 
of  his  poems,  speaks  only  of  **  Romeo  and  Richard,"  with  **  more  whose  names  I  know  not,"  as  his  dramatic  tiS- 
spring.  The  internal  evidence  of  this  book  vt  pronounced  by  Singer,  who  refers  to  the  only  known  copy,  '*  thoaght 
to  be  unique,"  to  show  that  the  "  Epigrams''  were  written  in  1595.  This  tragedy  was  then  printed  without  die 
name  of  any  author^— a  circnmstance  which  has  been  thought  of  much  weight  in  relation  to  the  contested  questioD 
of  Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the  earlier  sketches  of  Henrt  VI.,  but  which,  as  it  occurred  as  to  diis  pl^,  as  to 
Henrt  V.,  and  others,  only  diows  that  Shakespeare's  name  alone  had  not  yet  become  valuable  to  the  trade. 

The  edition  of  1597  bore  this  title : — **  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  die  third.  Containing,  His  treacheroof 
Plots  against  his  brother  Clarence:  the  pittiefiill  murther  of  bis  innooent  nephewes:  his  tyraimScall  vaufpatiun: 
with  the  whole  course  of  his  detested  life,  and  most  deserned  death.  As  it  hath  beene  lately  Acted  by  the  Right 
honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  seruants.  At  London,  Printed  by  Valentine  Sims,  (or  Andrew  Wise, 
dwelling  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell.  1597."  It  was  reprinted  in  1598,  with  "by  WilUam 
Shake-$peare"  in  the  title-page ;  and  again  at  intervals,  in  the  same  form,  and  substantially  with  the  same  tett,  in 
1603.  1605.  1613.  1624,  1629,  and  1634.  These  three  last  separate  editions  appeared  after  the  play  bad  bees 
printed  in  the  folio  collection,— showing  that  there  was  still  a  demand  for  this  play  separately,  after  that  of  the 
wholesale  readers  and  admirers  of  the  great  Poet  had  been  supplied  by  the  publication  of  his  collected  works.  Is 
that  collection  it  appears  with  very  many  slight  changes,  some  omissions,  and  some  considerable  additxma.  The 
added  lines,  like  Richard's  narrative  of  his  father's  death,  (act  i.  scene  2,)  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  apostrophe  to 
**  the  Tower,"  seem  to  me  decidedly  in  a  later  manner  of  tiie  Poet's  tiian  the  rest  There  are  also  two  or  throe 
omissions  of  aome  characteristic  and  effective  lines,  that  seem  to  have  been  left  out  by  mere  accident ;  and  one  or 
two  lines  that  certainly  were  so,  as  the  context  shows  tiiat  they  are  necessary  to  the  obvious  sense.  The  alten- 
tion)  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  apparently  slight ;  yet,  if  critically  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  pre> 
cisely  such  as  an  author  would  himself  make.  Many  of  them  are  changes  of  words,  especially  epithets,  for  odien 
nearly  synonymous,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  an  accidental  repetition.  Others  again  are  obviously  intended  to  adapt 
the  speech  to  a  more  studied  oonceptiett  of  Richard's  character,  such  as  I  have  thought  might  have  been  suggested 
by  Burbage  himself,  in  the  courve  of  his  long  study  of  the  part  Such,  (or  instance,  is  the  changing  the  impatieot 
"  Well,  sir,  as  you  guess— as  you  guess,"  of  some  earlier  editions,  (addressed  by  Richard  to  Stanley,  act  iv.  scene 
4,)  to  the  cooler,  sarcastic,  and  contemptuous  "  Well,  as  you  guess,"  of  the  folio.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  folio 
as  the  revised  text  of  this  play,  that  copy  has  been  followed  throughout,  using  the  earlier  editions  as  a  guide  to  cor- 
net any  apparent  accidental  mistakes.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  find  that  the  text,  though  generally  agreeing 
with  the  editions  of  Koight  and  Collier,  differs  in  many  particulars  from  that  ordinarily  used.  It  is  of  coune 
different,  in  many  popular  passages,  from  the  ordinary  theatrical  text,  which  is  that  of  CoUey  Cibber,  patched  vp 
from  different  plays  of  Shakespeare's,  with  mterpolations  of  his  own.  It  varies  also  from  the  ordinary  printed 
text,  which  haji  beeu  foimed,  by  Stevens  and  others,  on  an  arbitfary  principle,  thus  stated  by  Malone : — "  The 
text  has  been  formed  out  of  the  twft  copies,  the  folio  and  early  quarto;  from  which  the  preceding  editors  hare,  in 
every  scene,  selected  such  reading  as  apiieared  to  them  fit  to  be  adopted."  As  Stevens  prunoooced  the  fint 
quarto  to  be  the  beet  text,  thnt  has  been  most  commonly  followed.    The  notes  of  this  edition  contain  all  the  various 
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raadings  of  any  inlareit,  and  •ome  olhen  that  hanllj  deaarra  Ibat  appellaiion ;  npoa  all  <it  which  ihe  critical 
r-'adsr  maj  Ibrm  hia  own  judgmenl. 

MATERIALS   OF   THE   PLOT. 

rtimknimare  baa,  tfaroDgbonl,  doaely  followed  the  relalion  of  Sir  Thcnoaa  More,  allbon^  ^tparsutly  uol  from 
Mcire'a  original  DariBliTe,  but  aa  il  ia  incorporated  in  Hall'i  chronicle,  under  hia  title*  of  "  The  pitiful  Life  of  Ed- 
nnl  the  FifUi,"  and  "  The  Tragical  Doiaga  of  EichBrd  III."  The  detail*  of  then  hislorical  material*,  w  well  a* 
ibe  modern  Uleraiy  acepticiuD  in  relatian  (o  them,  will  be  ooliced  further  in  the  nolea. 

There  wbtb  alio  aoms  prior  play*  on  the  aame  Hibject,  bat  it  ii  very  andant  ihat  ihey  have  contribnted  nothing 
111  Shakrvpeare'*  Richlbd  III.    Some  account  of  Ihem  wilt  be  fbruiilat  the  end  of  the  num. 
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COSTUME,   ETC.,   OF   THE   PERIODS   OF   HENRY   VI.   AND   RICHARD   III. 

The  namber  of  historical  parsonages  introdaced  in  the  plays  of  Hinrt  VI.  and  Richard  III.,  of  whom  we  ham 
the  "  lively  effigies''  handed  down  to  us,  render  needless  the  verbal  description  of  the  costome  of  their  respective 
periods,  as  portraits  of  the  principal  individuals  in  their  habits,  as  they  lived,  require  scarcely  any  explaoatioo. 
Henry  VI.  himself,  in  his  younger  days,  is  almost  the  only  personage  for  whose  dress  we  have  no  contemponry 
authority. 

**  Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  there  is  an  authentic  rei^resentation  in  the  splendid  manuscript  called  the  Bedfbni 
Missal.  He  is  attired  in  a  richly-embroidered  robe,  with  the  extravagantly  long  sleeves  of  me  period ;  his  hur  u 
cut  short  aU  round  his  head,  in  accordance  wi^h  the  fashion  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  tapestry  behind  him  i» 
covered  with  his  badge,  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  his  *  word,'  or  motto,  *  a  vou*  entier.*  Of  Heniy  Beaufort,  Cardiml- 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  there  remains  a  fine  effigy  on  his  tomb  in  Winchester  cathedral.  He  is  in  his  cardinalV 
robes.  The  sleeves  of  the  under  tunic  are  black,  edged  with  white ;  at  each  side  of  his  &ce,  which  is  placid  and 
beardless,  appears  a  little  lock  of  black  hair.  On  his  hands  are  gloves  fringed  with  gold,  and  having  an  oval-sbqwd 
jewel  (an  ancient  mark  of  dignity)  on  the  back.  On  the  middle  and  third  fingers  of  each  hand  are  rings,  won 
over  the  gloves.  Of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  there  is  a  splendid  effisy  in  Wimbome  Minster, 
Dorsetshire,  representing  him  in  a  richly-ornamented  suit  of  armour  of  this  period.  He  is  without  a  ^/xm,  or  sor- 
coat,  in  complete  plate,  the  borders  elaborately  engraved  and  gilt.  The  bascinet  is  surrounded  by  a  conmeL  To 
the  tassetSf  or  plates  below  the  cuirass,  are  appended  by  straps  and  buckles  those  additional  defences  ibr  &e  thigh* 
called  tuiUett  which  first  appear  in  this  reign ;  and  just  above  them,  over  the  hips,  he  wears  the  military  belt,  or 
girdle,  to  which  are  affixed  on  one  side  his  sword,  and  on  the  other  bis  dagger. 

"  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  represented  in  his  civil  attire  in  a  window  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  ai 
Coventry,  engraved  in  Dugdale's  '  Warwickshire.'  He  wears  a  richly-ornamented  hood ;  a  loose  robe  of  soon* 
figured  stufi*,  with  large  sleeves,  lined  with  ermine,  over  a  tight  under-dress  of  cloth,  or  velvet 

"  Of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  there  is  also  a  fine  effigy  in  armour,  and  wearing  the  mantle  of  the  Gar- 
ter, beautifully  engraved  in  Mr.  Stothard's  valuable  work  of  Sepulchral  Monuments.  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  is  depicted  in  armour  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  Lydgate's  poem, '  The  Pilgrim,'  (Harleian  CoUtcHem, 
No.  4826.)  The  tassets  have  no  tuilles  attached  to  them,  and  the  cloak  with  escalloped  edges,  worn  with  ^ 
armour,  is  a  fashion  of  the  time  of  Henry  V. 

"  Of  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  the  only  authentic,  because  the  only  contemporary  representation  known  to  as, 
is  that  engraved  in  Millin's  work,  from  the  monument  erected  to  her  memory  at  Orleans,  by  Charles  VII.  Cbaries 
and  Joan  are  thereon  sculptured  kneeling,  in  complete  armour.  The  painting  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Orleans  is,  b« 
the  costume  proves,  of  the  time  of  our  Henry  VII.,  and  is  be^eved  by  some  not  to  have  been  originally  intended 
to  represent  La  PuceUe. 

'*  From  the  authorities  here  given,  our  readers  wiU  be  able,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  perceive  at  once  the 
particular  alterations  in  costume  which  characterize  the  unquiet  reign  of  Henry  VI.  A  great  variety  of  caps,  baiK. 
and  hoods,  were  now  introduced ;  feathers  were  rarely  used,  and  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fiwhion  again  with  ^ 
rei^n  of  Henry  V.  In  armour,  we  find  the  $alet^  or  saladej — a  steel  cap  something  resembling  the  oascinet,  but 
taking  more  the  form  of  the  head,  and  descending  lower  in  the  neck,  where  it  was  sometimes  fiimished  witb 
jointed  plates.  The  spurs  at  this  time  were  very  long-necked,  had  exceedingly  large  rowels,  and  were  screwed 
into  the  heels  of  the  steel  soUerets,  instead  of  bein^  fastened  by  straps  and  buckles.  The  hair  was  still  worn  ven' 
short ;  and  beards  and  moustaches  appear  but  rarely. 

"  In  the  female  attire,  the  principal  change  is  observable  in  the  head-dress, — that  which  is  generally  called  the 
heart-shaped  or  reticulate4  form  prevailing.  Turbans  of  a  very  Oriental  character  are  also  seen  occasionally  io 
the  illummated  manuscripts  of  this  period. 

"  As  the  Mayor  of  London  appears  in  this  play,  we  may  remark,  that  Stow  relates  that  when  Henry  VI.  returoed 
from  France,  in  1432,  the  Lora  Mayor  of  London  rode  to  meet  him  at  Eltham,  being  arrayed  in  crimson  vdvet,  a 
great  velvet  hat,  furred,  a  girdle  of  gold  about  his  middle,  and  a  baldrick  of  gold  about  his  neck,  trailing  down  be> 
hind  him : — his  three  henchmen  in  one  suit  of  red,  spangled  with  silver ;  the  Aldermen  in  eowns  of  scarlet  with 
purple  hoods ;  and  all  the  commonalty  of  the  city  m  white  gowns  and  scarlet  hoods,  with  divers  cognizances 
embroidered  on  their  sleeves. 

*^  The  livery  colours  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  were  white  and  blue :  those  of  the  house  of  York,  murrey  and 
blue."  ^ 

On  that  portion  of  the  middle  part  of  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  play  of  Hsfrt  VI., 
we  quote  the  following  notices  iiom  Mr.  Planch6 : — 

*-'  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  is  depicted  on  glass  in  Trinibr  Hall,  Cambridge ;  the  figure  has  been  fir- 
ciuently  but  improperly  engraved  as  Richard  Duke  of  Gloster.  Sandford  mentions  another  painting  on  glass  ol 
this  Richard  Plantagenet,  in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  Cirencester  church  in  Gloucesteraiire,  *  having 
on  the  pomel  of  his  sword  the  arms  of  Mortimer  Earl  of  March,  it  may  be  thereby  to  signifie  that,  although  be 
was  forced  to  use  the  blade  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  crown,  yet  did  he  shroud  himself  under  the  tkield  or  kiU  of 
u  good  title.' " 

Mr.  Planch6  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  portraits  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

*'  The  costume  for  the  third  part  of  Kino  Henrt  VI.  is  in  fact  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  which  were,  in  male  attire,  the  exceeding  shortness  of  the  jackets,  doublets,  or  pourpoints,  and  the 
]>Rdding  out  of  the  shoulders  of  them  with  large  waddings,  called  mahoitretj — the  sleeves  being  slit  up  the  back  or 
across  the  elbow,  to  show  those  of  the  white  snirt.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  fashion  of  sladnng,  wbicfa 
became  so  prevalent  in  the  next  century.  The  hood  had  now  disappeai-ed  entirely,  except  from  official  dranes: 
and  bonnets  of  cloth,  a  quarter  of  an  ell  in  height,  were  worn  by  the  beaux  of  the  day,  who  also,  instead  of  crop- 
ping the  hair  all  round,  as  in  the  last  three  reigns,  suffered  it  to  grow  to  such  a  lengUi  that  it  came  into  their  ejes. 
The  toes  of  their  shoes  and  boots  were  at  first  ridiculously  long  and  pointed,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  » 
preposterously  broad  and  round.  These  extravagancies  were  endeavoured  to  be  checked  by  sumptuary  laws  in  th<* 
thini  and  twenty-second  years  of  Edward's  reign,  but,  as  usual,  with  very  little  effect  In  the  temale  dress  some 
remarkable  changes  also  occur.     The  gowns  mive  very  long  trains,  with  broad  velvet  borders.     The  waists  are 
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wmy  iliort.  ind  confined  by  bro^  belU  bodtled  betm.  The  itoeple  b<»d-dreM  (limiUr  M  tba  Canahima.  itill 
■wora  m  Nonniuidy,  lod  bo  ciJ1«)  from  the  Pay,  dt  Comx)  ]m  «  pocuW  nivk  of  thii  reign  in  Easland. 

"Of  tfae  hutDnnl  ptnonaM  in  ihia  play  we  ha*e  wvenl  npnwntuiam.  A  portrait  of  Edward  IV..  of  tbo 
Baaetj  of  AnDqaan»,  p-nm  Ihu  idea  of  hi.  general  ■ppcaraDce  u>d  coMame :— Ho  weuv  ■  black  <«p,  wilh  a  rich 
attmamt  and  psnduit  peart.  Hii  onler  droM  ii  doth  of  soU— the  nnder  one  bUok.  In  tfae  rvyal  mannwript 
<DW:fced'lS£.  4')iro»ehnnnnhiallinia«reoeinng  a  book,  and  mroandad  by  nme  of  ibe  principBl  offlcen 
<rf  tea  ocmt.  In  a  maaDKnpl  in  the  Lwnbeth  library,  alw,  he  ii  depicted  on  fail  throne  receinng  a  ydmne  fim 
tbebandjol  Lord  Bnen.  and  Caiton,  fate  printo-;  and  1^  hk  >de  Moid*  fail  queen,  the  yonnit  Frinoe  Bdwnd 
and  another  royal  peranue,  rimilarly  iKired  wilh  the  Pricco,  who  ii  lappoKd  to  be  either  fiichard  Doke  of 
GlMter.  or  Qeorge  Duke  of  CUmnce. 

"  Of  Looii  XI.,  King  of  Fraaoe,  thsie  are  anthenbc  portrait  in  Mtmt&accn." 


OF   RICHARD  III. 

"The  Monk  of  Croyland  infomu lu  that  'theaewhihian'  Edward  IV,  'choae  for  (he  laM  Mat»draHei  waa  to 
hare  very  full  hanging  ileevea  like  a  moak'i,  lined  with  the  moal  mmptaoui  fan,  and  ao  rolled  over  hia  ahooldan 
B*  to  give  hia  tall  peraon  an  air  of  peculiar  aiaadaur.'  Thia  bahimi  wsa  condnned  durins  Ibe  remainder  of  the 
isentnry,  and  waa  nol  altogether  abandoned  id  the  reien  of  Henry  VIII.  By  a  sumplnaiy  law  enacted  in  the  lait 
year  M  Edward'*  reign,  we  find  alra  that  purple  clotn  of  gold,  and  lilk  of  a  parpls  coloar,  were  confined  to  the 
oae  of  the  royal  bmily,  while  none  nnder  the  degree  of  a  duke  might  wear  cloth  (d  eold  of  tiaaae.  Inferior  noble- 
men were  realricled  to  plain  cloth  of  sold,  kaighta  to  velvet,  eaquirea  to  aalin,  etc.  Short  gowns  and  upper-dreaaea 
of  varioni  deacriptioni  were  worn  al  thii  dme.  with  long  aleevea,  having  an  opening  in  iront,  throngh  which  die 
onn  came,  leaving  the  outer  aleeve  lo  hang  ai  on  ornament  from  the  ahoulder.  Featbnv  became  more  frequent 
lowaida  (he  cloee  of  thia  reign,  one  or  more  beins  worn  in  the  cap,  behind,  and  jewelled  ap  the  atem.  The  hair 
-wa*  worn  in  large  aqoare  maaiea  on  each  aide  of  the  head,  and  low  on  the  forehBad. 

"  There  are  two  portraiu  of  Bichard  III.,  painled  on  board,  in  the  meetine-rooio  of  the  Society  of  Andqnariea, 
Someraet  Hooae.     The  lirat  ha<  been  lithographed  for  the  fiiUi  volame  of  the  '  Paalon  Leltera.'    It  repretenta 


tfae  left  hand.     Thii  portrait  ii  evidend^  by.lbe  aame  painter  with  that  of  Edward  IV.     Id  the  other,  Bichud  ii 

"*  3r  dagger  to  hLshHad,*  dreued  in  a  black  rube,  ivith 

,  and  a  amall  black  cap.     lo  the  abaence  of  any  well 

e  certainly  veiy  intereating,  aa  there  can  be  little  < 

lent  lo  hii  reign,  and  may  therefore  be  preaamed  Ic 


portrayed  with  a  abort  aword  or  dagger  to  hishBod,*  dreued  in  a  black  nibe,  with  aleevea  of  black  and  ci 
an  under''* 
har 

jf  perion  a  , 

a  lorbiddius  countenance,  and  certainly  not  bearing  ou(  the  flattering  deacription  of  the  old  Coonteaa  dT  Dea- 


an  iinder.dreaa  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  amall  black  cap.  lo  the  abaence  of  anv  well-autheuticated  portrait  or  effigy 
of  Bichard,  theie  paindngi  are  certainly  veiy  intereating,  aa  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  ezecnted 
during  or  immediately  mbwqaent  lo  hia  reign,  and  may  therefore  be  preaamed  lo  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
atyle  of  peraon  and  dreaa,  if  not  an  abaolnte  likeneaa.     In  both  he  ia  repreaented  aa  a  hard-featared  nun,  with 


mond,  who  had  danced  with  him  when  Duke  of  Qloater,  and  ia  atated  to  have  deijared  that  he  waa  the  hand- 
aomeet  man  in  the  tmm  except  hi*  brother.  King  Edward  IV.  Sir  Thomaa  More,  however,  aaya  '  hi*  face  waa 
faanl-Civoured  or  wariy,'  which  latter  word  Grafton  render*  '  warlike ;'  and  nnleaa  these  picture*  were  painted 

•  It  la  aaid  bj  Fcl^dore  VlrgD  that  Rlcbird  had  a  trick  of  fidgeting  wUi  Ui  daoer,  oontlimallj  bair.dn*lDg  and  J— ''■'"B  It  agtb. 
wliUn  Is  coDTsratUon.  Oiu  might  imulie  tbs  paliner  of  Ihi  aecoad  pklora  taiidfailended  to  rcprnoit  lUi  pecullirlQ.  Tnaopliilon 
oT  Mr,  ahiroD  Tamer,  iIh,  Ifaat  [hii  haUt  waa  bat  "  tha  uurk  of  a  reatlsaa  tmpaCiaBce  of  aplrit  which  muld  not  let  area  Uia  fiagan 
bs  qnls^"  li  ■ingalu-l)'  lupportRl  bf  the  flrat  portrait,  In  which  Richard  appeail  to  be  plajlDg  la  ttia  aame  mannaf  wlOi  Ua  ilBft  bj 
drawing  it  off  and  oa  hit  nnger. 
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pofpoieljl  with  the  view  a!  creadog  or  conCrmiDg  ■  popnbr  priiiiidice,  ihey  may  be  conridered  u  fuDj-  wstibI' 
iDg  the  hiitorian'B  deecriptioii. 

"  Bichird  and  the  Dake  of  Bnckinghun  were  both  remarkable  Ibr  their  Ime  of  fineiy.  A  liit  of  the  kii<i 
droMCM  eziiM  among  the  Harietan  Mauiucripta,  which  was  Mnt  by  Hichaid  himself  Irom  York  to  the  keeper  of  n 
wardrobe  in  LondoQ ;  anil  in  (he  ■  Antitjoanaa  Repertory '  ii  publiibed  a  wardrobe  accoant  of  the  fint  jear  of  1m 
reign,  in  which  there  i«  a  detailed  descnolion  of  (he  magniEcent  dreese*  worn  hy  the  king,  qoeen,  aiu  oaail,K 
Ihe  coronatian.  On  the  day  procediag  mat  gorgenu  ceremony,  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  roral  pmgna 
Ihrongh  the  cil;,  rode  a  connier  copsruoned  witii  bloe  veWet,  embroidered  wilh  axlea  or  wbeeli  in  gtud,  (a  biiff 
of  the  Stafford  fiimily,)  (he  tmppingi  being  held  oat  by  pagea  for  the  better  display  of  thain. 

"  In  the  Warwick  Roll  is  a  Wre  of  Richard  io  arTnour,  and  ■nrroimiled  by  the  creata  oT  France,  England,  In- 
laod,  Obscoov  and  Wotea ;  the  latter  being  ■  greyhooud  in  a  cradle — a  carious  allusion  to  the  well-known  legsd 
of  '  Beth-Gellert'  In  the  ume  moat  interestiae  docnmentis  a  drawing  of  Richard's  qneen,  Anne,  which  prwaa 
aa  with  the  peculiar  head-dress  cbaracteriiine  the  period — namely,  a  cap  or  caul  of  gold  embroideij,  coreml  t; 
avail  of  aome  very  transparent  material,  atiSened  out  in  the  form  of  wings. 

"  Of  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  we  know  no  represenaiion,  prorions  to  his  ssumding  the  Ihrone. 

"  6ir  Thomas  Vaughan  lies  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  brass  plate  on  his  tomb  pmaaata  nsnifti 
good  specimen  of  the  anooar  of  this  period,  with  its  large  ponldnms,  elbow-platea,  and  cenoniUArea. 

>■  Tlw  livery  colours  of  the  Todor  lamQy  were  white  and  green.  One  of  the  standaida  of  Henry  Eart  of  IQifr 
mood,  at  Boaworth  Field,  was  a  red  dragon  opoo  white  and  green  sarcenet  Another  was  a  don  cow  upon  *  yet- 
low  tarteme.'  Bichard'a  armorial  snpporten  were  white  boan.  A  while  boar  waa  also  his  bvourile  badge.  Is 
hia  letter  from  York  he  ordera  '  four  Btaodards  of  sarcenet  and  thirteen  gonFanons  of  fbitian,  wilh  boan.'  IQdi- 
ard's  favourite  badge  of  cognizsoce  waa  worn,  by  the  higher  order  of  his  paltiMnf,  appendailt  to  a  collar  d  rota 
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ABCHITECTURB,    INTERIORS,   3TBBET  SCBNBBT,   BTC. 

AC  the  period  of  theie  drunai,  Iho*e  partt  of  England  and  France,  where  the  •oeoei  are  laid,  wen  full  of  tlie 
moat  gnod  pndiiclioiu  of  the  roid«Tnl  irchitacla.  The  wlid  and  mainTe  catfaednla,  abbeys,  town-waUa,  and 
barsDial  caitJei,  of  Ihe  Anglo-Normaiu,  were  all  in  perfect  pFsaervation ;  and  manj  of  the  moit  beaalifiil  and 
perfect  woiki  of  the  loccenTe  Khaoli  of  poiated  ■rchiteeture,  down  to  (he  florid  Gothic,  had  bseii  recently 
erected.  For  it  i>  very  remarkable  that  dorinf  the  period  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  hooiei  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  when  moat  of  the  other  arti  of  life  (lood  (till,  a  great  taMe  for  architectiiral  magaifieenee  prevailed. 

Bal  the  icieDce,  genioi,  and  taite  of  thoae  old  architecli  (and  their  remaining  work*  prove  the  poiaesaion  of  a 
degree  of  mathematical  and  coDitruotiTe  acience,  that  ii  not  easily  eipluned,)  were  applied  eiclnnvely  lo  the 
gnod  and  permanent  erectiona  of  the  church,  the  crown,  or  the  ariilocraoy ; — aa  cathedral*,  palacea,  college*,  and 
oatlea,  oieept  now  and  then  to  a  town-hall,  or  city-gitea,  or  other  larger  ojvio  Mnictare.  Private  and  domestic 
aichilectnre  wai,  meanwhile,  ai  humble  and  comfbrtlea*.  in  England  and  France,  ai  Ihe  condition  of  the  gnat 
body  of  the  people.  It  aeenw,  however,  lo  be  one  of  ths  caprice*  of  modem  taste  to  *elect  modek  of  domestic 
building,  on  the  scale  of  private  life,  from  an  age  when  mch  bnildinga  had  nothing  of  slegsDce,  and  si  little  aa 
might  be  of  comfort.  The  streets  of  Loudon,  and  the  smaller  cities  of  F^gland,  as  wellasofRoaen,  Orleans,  eie.. 
were  composed  of  bi{^  aod  narrow  frame  baildingi,  not  covered  with  siding,  in  onr  modern  feihioc,  bat  with  the 
iBtemticee  of  (be  frame  plastered  np;  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  part*  of  Rouen,  and  other  old  cities. 


n  this  edition,  ot  oitie*  and  towns,  streets,  mterion,  etc.,  present  much  of  the 
cuntrast  then  existing  between  tlie  humble  accommodationi  of  the  citizens  and  the  wonderful  beanty  of  many  of 
the  later  churches  and  public  edifice*,  or  the  solid  grandeur  of  those  of  an  earlier  date.  They  are  all  either  actoal 
origioal  views  of  the  building*.  Mill  in  good  preaerration,  or  reatoraUon*  of  them,  or  copies  irom  older  authorities, 
by  Harvey,  Prior,  Sargent,  and  other  ezcelleal  Htisla. 


Wsapou  fanDd  on  BDSwurth  Flsld. 


"■  i-- 


ScBNC  I. — LondoD.    A  StTtet. 
Enter  Qlobtek. 
Olo.  Now  IB  the  winter  of  oar  diicoDtent 
Made  glorious  Bmnmer  by  thit  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  tbe  clouds,  that  lowor'd  upoD  our  honae, 
In  Iha  dsep  botom  of  the  oceao  buried. 
Now  are  our  brow*  bound  with  victorioos  wreaths ; 
Out  bruised  arms  hung  np  tor  monuments ; 
Out  (tarn  alanima  chaog'd  to  merry  meoting*. 


Our  dreadfnl  marchet  to  dellgfatfol  n 
Orim-Tisag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  hia  wrinkled  front, 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  aaah  of  fearful  advenaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricka, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorom  looking-^aaa ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  stmt  befiiro  a  wanton  ambliog  nymph ; 
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I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  Mr  proportioo, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembliDg  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable, 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 
To  entertain  these  &ir  weU-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 
TV)  set  my  broker  Clarence,  and  the  king. 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just. 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mewM  up. 
About  a  prophecy,  which  savs — that  G 
Of  Edward^s  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul:  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clareiyce,  guarded^  and  Brakenburt. 

Brother,  good  day.    What  means  this  armed  guard, 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar,  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Olo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar,  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Olo.  Alack !  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  god&thers. 
O !  belike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent, 
That  you  shouM  be  new  christenM  in  the  Tower. 
But  whafs  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know;  but  I  protest. 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these. 
Have  mov*d  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Olo,  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul*d  by 
women ! 
Tis  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower : 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she. 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there. 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered  ? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  se- 
cure. 
But  the  Queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking  heralds 
That  truoge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  Mras  to  her  for  his  delivery  7 

OU).  Humbly  comi^ining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  fovour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  liverv : 
The  jeatous  o'er-wom  widow,  and  herself, 
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Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen. 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  oKxiarcby. 
Brak.  1  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardoo 
me: 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge. 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conferenco« 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Olo.  Even  so ;  an  please  your  worship,  Braken- 
bury. 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man :  we  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous : — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  toogue : 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentle- 
folks. 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 
Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 

to  do. 
Olo.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?  I  tell 
thee,  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one. 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 
Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 
Olo.  Her  husband,  knave.    Would'st  thou  betray 

me? 
BraJc.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ; 
and  withal. 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 
Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  sod 

will  obey. 
Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  most 
obey. — 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in. 
Were  it  to  caU  lung  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 
Clar.  I  know,  it  pleaseth  neither  or  us  well. 
Olo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you : 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  /  I  must  perforce :  forewell. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakehburt,  and 
Chiard. 
Olo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shah  ne'er 
return,  ' 

Simple,  plain  Clarence !— I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  me  new-defiver'd  Hastia|9  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 

Htut.  Qood  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lard. 

Olo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  Chamberlain. 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment? 

Hast.   With  patience,  noble  k)rd,  as  prisooers 
must; 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  tliem  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Olo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clareoce 
too. 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his. 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity,  that  the  eagles  sboidd  be  msw'i 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liber^. 

Olo.  What  news  abroao  ? 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  home :— 
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The  king  is  nekfy,  weak,  and  meltncholy, 
And  his  physiciuis  fear  him  mightily. 

Oio.  Now,  by  Saint  Panl,  tl^  news  is  bad  in- 
deed. 
O !  he  hath  kept  an  eril  diet  long, 
And  orer-much  consomM  his  royal  person : 
'Tie  very  ffrierons  to  be  thoo^  upon. 
Where  is  he?  in  his  bed? 

Hast*  He  is. 

CUo.  Go  yon  before,  and  I  will  follow  you« 

[Exit  Uastinos. 
He  cannot  lire,  I  hope ;  and  most  not  die. 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  hearen. 
ru  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  foil  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Claience  hath  not  another  day  to  li?e : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leare  the  worid  for  me  to  bustle  in. 
For  then  PU  marry  Warwnk's  youngest  daughter. 
What  though  I  kill*d  her  husband,  and  her  fother  ? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends. 
Is  to  become  her  husband,  and  her  fother : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  lore, 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marnring  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
Bat  yet  I  run  before  my  hone  to  market : 
Ckreoce  still   breathes;  Edward  still  lives  and 

reigns; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

[ExU. 

ScBNK  II. — The  Same.    Jinoiker  Street. 

Enter  the  Corpse  of  King  Hbnrt  the  Sixths  borne 
in  an  open  coffin.  Gentlemen  bearing  halberds  to 
guard  U ;  and  Lady  Ai«ne  as  mourner, 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load, 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse. 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th*  untimely  foil  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
PoMT  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  bkiod ! 
Be  it  lawfol  that  I  inrocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter^  son, 
Stabb*d  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 

wounds! 
Lo,  in  these  ¥rindows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes ! 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
That  makes  us  wrotehed  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  croeping  Tenom*d  thing  that  lives ! 
If  ever  he  have  chiki,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
Whose  ugl^  and  unnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness ! 
[f  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee ! — 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 
And  still,  as  yon  are  weary  of  this  weight. 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  kiment  king  Henry's  corse. 
[The  Bearers  take  vp  the  Corpse  and  <idvance. 


Enter  Gloster. 

Olo.  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it 

down. 
Anne.   What  black  magician  conjures  up  thin 
fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Olo.  Villains !  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 
1  Oent.  My  k>rd,  stand  back,  and  let  the  cofiln 

pass. 
Grio.  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou  when  1  com- 
mand: 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spum  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boklness. 

[The Bearers  set  dawn  the  cqffin. 
Anne.  What!    do  you  tremble?  are  you  all 
afrakl? 
Alas !  I  blame  you  not;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaont,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have :  therefore,  be  gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  diy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  exckiims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behokl  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. — 
O,  gentlemen !  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  ^eir  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh ! — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity, 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  thb  blood 
From  cokl  and  empQr  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 
Provokes  this  deluce  most  unnaturaL — 
O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
O  earth,  which  this  bk)od  drink'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
Either,  heaven,  with  lighming  strike  the  murderor 

dead. 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick. 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  sood  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered ! 

Qlo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 
Anne.  V  iUain,  thou  know'st  nor  law  of  God  nor 
man: 
No  beast  so  fieroe,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Oh.  But  I  know  none,  and  ^refore  am  no 

beast. 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth ! 
Olo.    More   wonderful,   when   angels   are    so 

wjgiy* — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  supposed  evils  to  give  me  leave 
By  ciroumstance  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffus'd  infection  of  a  man. 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave 
By  ciroumstance  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Olo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  m(* 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyselfl 

OU>.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself.  , 
Anru.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  staqd  ex- 
cus'd ; 
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For  doing  worthy  Tengeance  on  Myself, 
That  did*8t  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Olo.  Say,  that  1  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Then  say  they  were  not  slain : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  derilish  slave,  by  thee. 

GU).  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  b  alire. 

G/o.  Nay,  he  is  dead;  and  slain  by  Edward's 
hand. 

Anne,  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  queen  Mar- 
garet saw 
Thy  murderous  fiilchion  soioking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kiU  this  king  ? 

Olo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog?  then,  God 
grant  me  too, 
Thou  may*st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O !  he  was  gentle,  roikl,  and  virtuous. 

Olo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath 
him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 
come. 

OLo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

OU).  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 
name  it. 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-cumber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 
liest. 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

GU).  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  lady  Anne, — 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fell  something  into  a  slower  method ; — 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  Sie  executioner  ? 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accursed 
effect. 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect; 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  1  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my 
cheeks. 

Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck; 
You  shoukl  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life.  * 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death 
thy  life ! 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fiiir  creature ;  thou  art 
both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  Is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  revens'd  on  him  that  kiird  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 
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Anne.  His  better  dodi  not  breadie  upon  the 
earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  kives  you  better  than  he  ooold. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Gh.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.   The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 
nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here : — [S^  9pis  at  AtiR.]« 

Why  dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  fiar  tfaf 
sake! 

Crb.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Inline  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  nune. 

Anne.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee 
dead! 

CHo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once, 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  sak 

tears, 
Sham'd  theur  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear; 
No,  when  my  fa^er  York,  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him : 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  fether,  like  a  child, 
Tokl  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  deaUi, 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain ;  m  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  couM  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weep- 
ing. 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could   never  learn  sweet  smoothiog 

word; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  \^She  looks  scornfully  ai  him. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  thb  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  hie  breast  open :  she  offers  at  it 
iouh  his  sword. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kiU  king  Henry ; — 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch;  'twas  I  that  stabb'd  young 

Edward; — 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  ^ce  that  set  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the  swards 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler:  though  I  wish  tfaj 
death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

CHo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  nge : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word. 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love. 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  fiir  truer  love : 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  acceasaiy. 

Anne.  I  would,  I  knew  thy  heart. 


KINO  RICHARD  THE  THUm. 


Ofo.  'Ti*  fignr'd  in  my  too<u«. 
Aiute.  1  feu  me,  both  ars  rake. 
CHa.  TtMQ,  iwT«r  nun  wu  true. 
Amte.  Well,  well,  put  up  jour  award. 
Glc.  Say,  then,  my  peace  ii  made. 
Jbait.  Tlut  •halt  thoa  know  bereafiar. 
OU.  But  aball  I  live  b  hope  1 
Anne.  All  tnea,  I  hope,  lire  to, 
Qio.  Vouehaafa  to  wear  tlik  ring. 
Anne.  To  take,  i*  not  to  pre. 

[5b  puff  OM  ike  Ting. 


Qto.  Look,  bow  n^  riag  aneom 

Eveo  10  ui;  breaat  enckwatb  my  poor 
Wear  both  of  tbem,  fbrbothof  them  a 
And  if  tby  poor  devoted  terrant  may 
But  beg  one  bvour  at  thy  gncioua  ban 
Thou  (hM  conlinn  bk  bapjnneM  for  e* 

Aniu.  What  Hit? 

aio.  That  it  amy  pleaae  you 
desigw- 
To  him  that  bath  moat  cbum  to  m 


leave  theae  aad 


And  preaeatly  repair  to  Croiby •place. 
Where  (after  I  have  aolemoly  inlerr'd, 
At  Chertaey  nwaaite^,  tbii  Doble  king, 
And  wet  hit  gnie  with  my  repeoiant  teva.) 
I  will  with  all  expedient  daty  iee  yoa : 
For  diver*  onknowa  reaaooi,  I  beaeech  you. 
Grant  me  thia  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart;  and  much  it  joya  me 
too. 
To  aee  you  are  become  ao  penitent. — 
Treaael,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

aie.  Bid  me  brewell. 

Anne.  'Tia  more  than  you  deaerve ; 

But  aince  you  Isacfa  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Inta^Qe  I  bare  uid  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Ahhk,  TaES»L,  and  Buxlkt. 

Qlo.  Sua,  take  np  the  corae> 


OeiU.  Towards  Chert«ey,  noble  lord  Z 
ato.   No,  to  White-Friars;    thera   attend    m; 
coming.       [£i»tnf  the  rett,  tuiA  Iht  Corfte 
Was  over  woman  m  this  humour  woo'dt 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  } 
I'll  have  her,  but  1  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  bther. 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  axtremaat  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyea, 
The  bleeding  witness  of  my  hatred  by, 
Having  God,  her  eonacieoce,  and  theao  bara  agMOSt 


And  I  no  fiiends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 
But  the  plun  devil,  and  dissembling  looka. 
And  yet  to  win  her, — allthe  world  to  nothing!  Hal 
Hath  she  forgot  aiready  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  kurd, whom  I,  some  three  moiUha  NDon, 


AUT    I. 


KING  EICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE  Ut. 


Stabb*d  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksburj  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  loTelier  gentleman, — 

Fram*d  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 

Voung,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, — 

The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince. 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot. 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

ril  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass ; 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors. 

To  study  fiishions  to  adorn  my  body : 

S'mce  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 

But,  first,  ril  turn  yon*  fellow  in  his  grave. 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  Mr  sun,  till  I  luive  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [Exit. 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivebs,  and 

Lord  Gret. 

Riv.  Have  patience,  madam :  there's  no  doubt, 
his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustomed  health. 

Orey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse: 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  wouM  betide 

on  me? 
Orey.  No  other  harm,  but  k>8S  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  Eliz.   The  loas  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 

harms. 
Chrey.   The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a 
goodly  son. 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah!  he  is  young;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
Q:  Eliz.  It  is  determinM,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  BucKineHAM,  and  Stanley. 

Chrey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 

Stanley. 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace. 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have 

been! 
Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord 
of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  gcKKl  lord,  assur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report. 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 

Stanley  ? 
Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesQr. 
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Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment. 

kHids? 
Buck.   Madam,  good  hope:  his  grace  speab 

cheerfully. 
Q.  Eliz.  Qod  grant  him  health !  Did  yon  confo 

with  him  ? 
Buck.  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atone- 
ment 
Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  rojral  presence. 
Q.  Eliz.  Would  aU  were  well  !~But  Oiat  will 
never  be : 
I  fear,  our  hqipiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endurs 

it.— 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  ^e  king. 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not  T 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  hb  grace  but  lightly, 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumoois. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  fiices,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  hann« 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Orey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  spesks  your 

grace? 
Oh.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When   have   I   injur'd  thee?   when  done   thee 

wrong  ? — 
Or  thee  ?^-or  thee  ?— or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !     His  royal  grace, 
(Whom  Qod  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish!) 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints 
Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the 

matter. 
The  king,  on  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else. 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself. 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thereby  he  may  gatlfer 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

CHo.  I  cannot  tell ; — the  worid  is  grown  so  bid, 
That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not 

perch: 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 
Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 

brother  Gloster : 
Vou  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends. 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 
6u>.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  I  have  need  of 

you: 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means ; 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt;  while  many  great  promoCioni 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  wmtfa  • 

noble. 
Q.  Eliz.  By  him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  carafol 

height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjqy*d, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Cku*ence ;  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 


ACT  1. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE  lU. 


My  lord,  yoa  do  me  shameful  injory, 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

CUo.  You  may  deoy,  that  you  were  not  the  mean 
Of  my  lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 
JUv.  She  may,  ray  lord ;  for — 
Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers, — why,  who  knows 
not  so? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denjring  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not  ?     She  may, — ay,  many,  may 
she, — 
Jliv»  What,  many,  may  she  ? 
Olo,  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  EUz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long 
borne 
Yoar  blunt  upbraidingSt  and  your  bitter  scoffs: 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty. 
Of  those  gross  taunts  that  ofb  I  have  endur*d. 
I  had  rather  be  a  coun^.  seiving^maid, , 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition — 
To  be  thus  taunted,  scom*d,  and  baited  at : 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  old  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God,  I 
beseech  him ! 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.   What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 
I  wiU  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  king: 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
*Tis  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil !  I  do  remember  them  too 
well: 
Thou  kiirdst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Oh.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband 
king, 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affaira ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 
To  rayalize  his  blood,  I  spent  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 
thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband 
Grey, 
Were  fiictious  lor  the  house  of  Lancaster; — 
And,  Rivera,  so  were  you : — was  not  your  husband 
In  Biargaret*s  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  A  murderous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  War- 
wick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon ! — 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown ; 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew*d  up. 
I  wouM  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world. 
Thou  caeodsmon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Rio.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days. 


Wluch  here  you  urge  to, prove  us  enemies. 
We  followed  then  our  lord,  our  sovereign  king; 
So  shouki  we  you,  if  you  shoukl  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  I  should  be  ? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar. 
Far  be  it  finom  my  heart,  the  thou^t  thereof! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
Vou  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king. 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  bnger  hold  me  patient. —      [Advancing. 
Hear  me,  you  wraosling  pirates,  .that  ^1  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill*d  from  me ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects, 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ? — 
Ah !  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away. 

Gio.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou  in 
my  siffht  ? 

Q.  Afar,  fiut  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd ; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  was;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 
banishment, 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom; — all  of  you,  allegiance: 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours. 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 

paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  riven  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dnr  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  foultless  bk>od  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plbgu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Ha$t.  O !  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Biv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Dor.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.   Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to 
see  it. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  snarling  all,  before  I 
came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curae  prevail  so  much  with 

heaven. 
That  Henry's  death,  my  bvely  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment, 
Shoukl  all  but  answer  for. that  peevish  brat  ? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curoes ! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king. 
As  oura  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  Uiy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  our  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  tor  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  gk>ry,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  may'st  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  chiklren's  death; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  righto,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine  I 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthen'd  houra  of  grief, 
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Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England't  queen ! 
Riren,  and  Dorset,  yon  were  standers  by, 
And  8o  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  ¥rith  bloody  daggers :  God,  I  pray  him, 
That  none  of  you  may  lire  ms  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlook*d  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  HaTO  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  withered 
hag. 

Q.  Mar,  And  leave  out  thee?  stay,  dog,  for 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 
[f  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O !  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world^s  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 
Thou  elvish-mark*d,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 
Thou  that  was  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  sftuve  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb ! 
Thou  k)athed  issue  of  thy  fiither's  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour !  thou  detested — 

Olo,  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  Richard ! 

Glo.  Hal 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  hadst  caird  Vie  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.   Why,  so  I  did;   but  lookM  for  no 
reply. 
O !  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  *Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz.  Thus  have  you  breatfa'd  your  curse 
against  yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune; 
Why  8trew*st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider. 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whet*st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  poisonous  bunch-back*d 
toad. 

Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you ;  you  have  all 
mov*d  mine. 

Riv.  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be  taught 
your  duty. 

Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  oueen,  and  you  ray  subjects. 
O !  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquess !  you  are  ma- 
lapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge. 
What  ^twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 

them, 
And  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry: — learn  it,  learn  it, 
marquess. 

Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more;  but  I  was  bom  so 
high: 
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Our  eyry  buildetfa  in  the  oedar*s  top. 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar.   And  turns  the  sun  to  shade, — aIm! 
alas! — 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
Whose  bright  oat-shining  beams  thy  ckmdy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Vour  eyry  buildeth  in  our  ejry*M  nest. — 
O  God !  diat  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it : 
As  it  was  won  with  bk>od,  kwt  be  it  so ! 

Bttck.  Peace,  peace !  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me: 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  yon  are  butchered* 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame. 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  princely  Buckingham !  PO  )um  tkf 
hand. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now,  foir  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  bompass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend  the  sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham  !  take  heed  of  yonder  dog : 
Look,  when  he  fkwns,  he  bites;  and,  when  be 

bites,  • 
Hb  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  thehr  marks  oo  him, 
And  all  their  ministen  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Bncking- 
ham  ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gen- 
tle counsel. 
And  sooth  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O !  but  remember  this  another  day. 
When  he  shall  spKt  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow. 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  youra,  and  all  of  you  to  €k)d*s .'      [ExiL 

Hast.  IViyliair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her 
curaes. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine.    I  muse,  why  she's  at 
liberty. 

€Ho.  1  cannot  blame  her :  by  God^s  holy  mother. 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knovriedgs- 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repak) ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains ; — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  canse  thereof! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclustoo, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ; 
For  had  I  cun'd  now,  I  had  cure'd  myself.  [Aside. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

Cates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  yoo,-* 
And  for  your  grace,  and  you,  ray  noble  lords. 
Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  I  come. — Lords,  will  yon  go 

with  me? 
Riv.  We  wait  upon  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Glostsiu 
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Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  aod  fint  be^  to  bnwL 
The  secret  n)i«chie&  that  I  iet  abroach, 
I  laj  unto  th«  griefona  charge  ef  others. 
ClarBDce,  whom  I,  bdeed,  have  cast  in  darkfless, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  limple  galls; 
Namely,  to  Sunloy,  HaBtiags,  Bucluogham; 
And  tell  them,  'tis  the  qaeen  sod  her  allies. 
That  itir  the  king  a^ainit  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it;  and  withal  whet  m* 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivera,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
Bat  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Ten  Ihem.  that  God  bids  ua  da  good  for  etil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  oaked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'o  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  moat  I  play  the  deriL 

EnUr  two  Murder  en, 
Bnt  siA  1  hare  come  my  eiecotiiHien. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  itout-resolTsd  mates ! 
Are  yon  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thing  I 
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1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  b»e 
the  wurant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Oio.  Well  thought  Dpon;  I  have  it  here  about 
me.  [Givei  ihe  loarranL 

Wbeo  you  bare  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sin,  be  sadden  in  the  eiecution. 
Withal  obdurate :  do  not  hear  him  plead. 
For  Clarence  ia  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps. 
May  move  your  hearts  to  inty,  if  yon  mark  him. 

1  Mvrd.  Tat,  tut!  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 

Talkers  are  do  good  doers ;  be  asanr'd. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  onr  tengnes. 
Olo.    Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fboU' 
eyes  fall  tears : 
I  Dke  you,  lads ; — aboot  yoor  baMuess  sbvigbt ; 


Go,  g 


We  win,  my  noble  lord. 


[Exaua. 
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Scene  IV.— London.    A  Rxm  in  Ou  TWct. 
BnttT  Clahehce,  and  BnAKEnsDnT. 

Brak.  Why  looki  your  graca  *>  hoaTily  to-day  ! 

Clar.  O !  I  have  pass'd  ■  miHrabie  ni^t, 
So  All!  of  fHarfiil  dreims,  of  ugly  sigbti, 
lliBt,  u  I  am  a  Chmtian  &it£ful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'tware  to  bny  a  world  of  happy  daya, 
So  fuU  of  diamal  terror  wu  the  time. 


Brak.  What  was  yonr  dream,  my  lord  !     I  pray 

you,  tell  me. 
Clar.   Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  dw 
"Towwr, 
And  vaa  embark'd  to  croea  to  Bargnody ; 
And,  In  iny  compaDy,  my  brother  OloMer, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon    the    hatchea :    thence    we    look'd    toward 

England, 
And  cited  op  a  thonnnd  heary  time*, 


During  the  wan  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befairn  na.    Aa  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  fbotiog  of  the  hatches, 
Methonght,  that  Oioater  atumbted ;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me  (that  thought  to  atay  him)  orer-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  biUowa  of  the  main. 
O  Lord !  methought,  what  pain  it  waa  to  drown ! 
What  dreadful  noioe  of  water  in  mine  eara! 
What  sishta  of  ugly  death  within  mine  ejea .' 
Methon^t  I  mw  a  thousaod  fearfiil  wrecka ; 
A  thonaand  men  that  fisbee  gnaw'd  upon ; 
WedgMof  gold,  great  anchoia,  heap*  of  pearl, 


Some  lay  in  dead  men'a  akulla;  and  in  the  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 


(Aa  'twere  in  acorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems. 

That  WDo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mocli'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  acatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisnre  in  the  time  ef  death. 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

Oar.  Methonght  1  had.  and  of^n  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;  but  still  the  enTious  flood 
Scopt  in  my  aoul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  Hod  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  ainwet  burst  to  belch  it  in  Uie  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  in  this  aora  agony! 

Clar.  No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengtheo'd  after  Gfe; 
O !  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 
I  nass'd,  methojigbt,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  sonr  frnymao  which  poets  write  of. 


ACT   1. 
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SCKlfE   IT. 


Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  fiither-in-law,  renowned  Warwick ; 
Who  cried  ak>ud, — **  What  scourge  for  peijunr 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  fiibe  Clarence  ? *' 
And  so  he  vanished.    Then,  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  be  shriekM  out  abud, — 
'•*•  Ckreoce  is  come, — ^&lse,  fleeting,  perjured  Clar- 
ence,— 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury ; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies !  take  him  unto  torment  !** 
With  that,  methousht,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  rerv  noise, 
I  trembling  wak*d,  and,  for  a  season  auer, 
Could  not  belie?e  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  yon ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

CUxr.  Ah,  keeper,  keeper!   I  have  done  these 
things 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward^s  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me ! — 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds. 

Vet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children ! — 
Keeper,  I  pr'ythee,  sit  by  me  awhile ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  tain  would  sleep. 
Brak,  I  will,  my  lord:   God  give  your  grace 
good  rest. — 

[Clarence  reposes  himself  on  a  chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories. 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name. 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fiime. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers, 

1  Murd.  Ho !  who*s  here  ? 
Brak.    What  would*st  thou,  fellow?   and  how 
cam*st  thou  hither  ? 

1  Murd,  I  woukl  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I 
came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What!  so  brief ? 

2  Murd.  'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious. — 
Let  him  see  our  commission ;  and  talk  no  more. 

\^A  paper  delivered  to  Brakjcnburt,  who 
reads  it: 
Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
■The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : — 

1  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  from  the  meaning. 
There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys. 
1*11  to  the  king ;  and  signify  to  him. 

That  thus  I  l^ve  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd.  You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakenburt. 

2  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps? 

1  Murd,  No;  he'll  say,  'twas  done  cowardly, 
when  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Why,  he  shall  never  wake  until  the 
great  judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say,  we  stabb'd  him 
sleeping., 

2  Murd*  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment, 
hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 


1  Murd.  What !  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant ;  but 
to  be  danm'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no 
warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and 
tell  him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope, 
this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  me  but  while  one  tells  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  Murd.  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience 
are  yet  within  me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's 
done. 

2  Murd,  Zounds!  he  dies:  I  had  forgpt  the 
reward. 

1  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd,  O !  in  the  duke  of  GkMter's  purse. 

1  Murd.  When  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd,  'Tis  no  matter;  let  it  go:  there's  few 
or  none,  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd,  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd,  I'll  not  meddle  with  it;  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward :  a  man  cannot  steal, 
but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but  it 
checks  him ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's 
wife,  but  it  detects  him :  'tis  a  blushing  shame-faced 
spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it  fills  a  man 
full  of  obstacles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse 
of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found :  it  beggars  any  man 
that  keeps  it:  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities 
for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  every  man,  that  means 
to  live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  himself^  and  live 
without  it. 

1  Murd,  Zounds !  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd,  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not:  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
thee  sigh. 

1  murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd ;  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  man  that  respects  his 
reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  Murd,  Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malm- 
sey-butt in  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O,  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop 
of  him. 

1  Murd.  Sofl; !  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Strike. 

]  Murd,  No ;  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar,  [Waking,']  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give 

me  a  cup  of  wine. 
1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord, 

anon. 
Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 
1  Murd.  A  nmn,  as  you  are. 
Clar^  But  not,  as  I  am,  royaL 
1  Murd,  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 
Clar,  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 

humble. 
1  Murd,  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks 

mine  own. 
Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 

speak. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither?     Wherefore  do  you  come? 
Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to— 
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Clar.  TomnrdernMl 

Both  Mwd.  Ay,  Ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  h*v«  die  beuis  to  t«II  me  m. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it.  - 
Wherein,  my  fnends,  hare  I  oflended  you  T 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
CUtT.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

2  Murd.  Never,  my  kird  ;  therefore  prepare  to  1 

Clar.  Are  you  drawn  Ibrtb  among  a  world  of 

To  slay  the  innocent  1  What  is  my  offence  T 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  nccuse  mel 
What  lawAi]  quest  have  civen  their  verdict  op 
Unto  the  fVnwnin^  judge  I  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  I 
Before  1  be  convict  by  coarse  of  law. 


To  threaten  me  with  death  is  moat  Dolawful. 
I  charge  yon,  as  yon  htqw  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sias, 
That  yon  depart,  and  lay  no  handa  on  me ; 
The  deed  yon  undertake  is  damnable. 

IMurd.  Whatwewillda,wedonpODG«mmaDi. 

3  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  ■  oar 
king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassals!  dw  great  King  of  kio^ 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shah  do  no  murder :  will  you,  tlju. 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  T 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  lus  band, 
I  To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law- 

S  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  do^  he  hwl 

I  For  false  forswearing,  and  Eir  murder  too. 


Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  G^t 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaater. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  tiailor  to  the  name  of  Ood, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unripp'dst  the  bowels  tJthy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cheiish  and 

defend. 
1  Mard.   How  canst  thon  uige  God's  dreadful 

Wfaen  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  1 
Clar.    Ala* !    for  whose    sake    did   I  titat   ill 
deed! 
For  Edward,  for  roy  brother,  for  his  sake ; 
He  senda  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  ss  deep  as  I, . 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 
O !  know  yon  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerfiil  arm: 


He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course. 
To  cut  olf  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1  Murd.  WIk)  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  mioidcr, 
When  gBUaDt-spriugiug,  brave  Flantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee! 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  ia»- 

1  Murd.   Thy  brother's  k»ve,  our  du^,  and  ihj 
&ulls. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  tbee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  k>ve  my  brother,  hata  not  nw;, 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  bve  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  1  will  send  you  to  ray  brother  UkiMer; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life. 
Than  Edward  wilt  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2Afurii.  Youaredeceiv'd:  your  brother  Gkatrr 
bates  yon. 

Clar.  O .'  DO ;  he  lovea  me,  and  he  holds  me  dcaj-- 
Oo  you  to  him  from  me. 
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Both  Murd.  Aj,  M  we  will. 

Ciar.  Tril  him,  when  tbu  our  princelj  &tfaar 
York 
Bless'd  hii  thr«e  looa  with  biii  victorious  ann, 
And  chai^d  ua  from  hia  n>ul  to  love  each  other, 
Hs  liulB  thought  of  Ihi*  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Qloslec  think  on  thli,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd.  Ay,  mill-Btotiei ;   u  be  lesaon'd  us  to 

Clar-  O !  do  iMt  abi^er  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  Murd.  Right;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come, 
f oa  deceive  yourself; 
'Tis  he  that  sends  ua  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  canoot  be;  for  he  bewept  my  fiirtUDe, 
Aod  bugg'd  me  in  his  arnos,  aed  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers 

From  Uus  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  Ood,  for  you  must 

die,  my  lord. 

Clar,  Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  souls. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  Ood, 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  seals  so  blind. 
That  you  will  war  with  Ood  by  murdering  me  T — 
O  >  airs,  consider,  thev  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  yon  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  sod. 
Being  pent  from  liber^,  as  1  am  now, 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 
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Would  not  entreat  for  life,  as  yon  would  beg 
Were  you  in  my  distress  ? 

1  Mtird.  Relent!  do:  '^cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 
My  friend,  I  spy  aome  pity  in  thy  Im£s  ; 
O !  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  natterer. 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
A  bee^ns  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  T 

S  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that :  if  aU  this  will  not 

do,  [.Slab*  him. 

I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  wiihio. 

[Exit,  vjith  Ihi  body. 

2  Murd.    A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  des- 

How  bin,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  thia  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done. 
Re-enter  Jirit  Murderer. 
1  Murd.   How  now  !   what  mean'st  thou,  that 
thou  belp'st  me  not! 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  aleck  you 
have  been. 
S  Murd.  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  bad  sav'd  hb 
brother ! 
Take  thon  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say. 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  alaia.  [Exit. 

1  Murd.  So  do  not  I :  go,  cowaid,  as  thou  art — 
Well,  I'll  go  bide  the  body  in  some  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burist : 
And  when  1  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ;  . 
For  thia  will  out,  and  then  I  muat  not  stay.    [Ent. 


Scene  I. — Londou.    A  Room  tn  the  Palaet. 

Enter  King  Edwakd,  led  tn  tUk,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Dorset.  Rivbkb,  Hastinos,  Buckiho- 

BAH,  Qret,  and  olkert. 

K.  Echo.  Why,  ao :— now  have  I  dooe  a  good 
day's  work. — 
Yoa  peers,  continue  tlus  united  ieagae : 
I  eveiy  day  expect  bo  embassage 
Prom  mj  RedeelnBr  to  redeem  me  heace ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Riven,  and  Hastjogs,  take  each  other's  band ; 
Dissemble  not  jonr  hatred,  swear  joat  lore. 

Riv.  By  heafeu,  mj  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging 
hate: 
And  will)  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hail.  So  thrive  I,  as  1  truly  swear  the  like. 

K.  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  rrac  before  your 
king. 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings, 
Confound  your  hidden  felsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Halt.  So  prosper  1,  as  1  swear  perfect  love. 

Biv.  And  I.  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart. 

K.  Edic.  Madam,  youraelf  are  not  exempt  from 
this,— 
Nor  you,  sod  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you; — 
Yon  nave  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  yoD  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  EUz.  There,  Hastings : — I  wiU  never  more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  ao  thrive  I,  and  mine. 

K.  EdiB.  Dorset,  embrace  him, — Hastings,  love 
lord  marquess. 

Dot.  This  interehaoge  of  love,  I  here  protest. 
Upon  my  pert  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I. 

K.  Edic.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  then 
this  league 
With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
Aod  make  me  happy  in  your  uni^. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  tura  his  bate 
Upon  your  grace, — ITo  the  Queen.] — but  with  all 

duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  yout  stid  yonn,  Ood  punish  me 

se 


With  hats  in  tboae  where  I  expect  most  love. 
When  I  have  most  oeed  to  employ  a  fiiesd. 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hoUow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  unto  me.     This  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  1  am  cold  in  love  to  you,  or  youra. 
K.  Edw.  A  i^easing  cordial,  pritkcely  Bncking- 

Is  tfaia  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  waotetb  now  our  brother  Gloster  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  pence. 
Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  (he  doUs 

Enter  Qtaatsm. 
0U>.   Good-morrow  to  my  sovereigu  lung,  and 

And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day ! 
K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  tbs 

Gkwter,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  tkir  love  of  bi ' 


OU>.  A  blessed  la        .    . 
Amqng  this  princely  heap,  if  any  fa 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe; 

if  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rvge, 
Have  aught  committed  Uiat  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
'Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  trne  peace  of  you. 
Which  1  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us; 
Of  you,  and  you,  k)rd  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me; 
Of  you,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  yon; 
Dukes,  earls,  brds,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  aJI- 
1  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  inbnt  that  is  born  to-night : 
I  thank  my  Ood  for  my  bumili^. 

Q.  Elit.  A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  ban- 
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1  would  to  Ood,  all  strifea  wen  weO  coiopcnutdvd. — 
Uly  Bovereign  lord,  I  do  bauech  yMtr  fai^UM* 
To  bka  our  brother  Chrsnce  to  jonr  grace. 

Gla.  Whj,  madaDi,  tHTa  I  oflsr'd  lora  for  thit, 
To  be  BO  flouted  in  Aia  rojsl  presence  T 
Who  know*  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  u  dead  t 

[ThtyaUtlart. 
Yon  do  blm  JDiiir;  to  scorn  bis  corse- 

K.  Edic.  Who  knave  not,  he  is  dead !  who 
koowa  be  ii  ? 

^.EUi.  All-aeeingheaven, whata worid'ia thit! 

Budt.  Look  1 10  pale,  k>rd  Doraet,  at  tbe  rest? 

Dor.   Ay,  my   good  lord ;   tod  no  mau   in  the 


Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  ^oor  fint  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercnrjr  did  bear ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countennand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  fee  him  buried. 
Ood  grant,  that  wme,  lea*  noble,  and  lew  loyal. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thought*,  and  not  in  blood, 
DeMrre  not  worae  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
Aad  yet  go  current  from  nupicion. 
Enter  Stahlet. 

Sltai.  A  boon,  my  aorereiga,  for  my  aerrice  done! 

K.  Edw.    I  pr'ythea,  peace :  my  aoul  is  fuU  of 


Sim.  I  will  Dot  ri 


;  onleM  yotur  bighneM  bear 


K.  Edtc.   Then  aay  at  once,  what  ii  it  ibnu 
reoueit'at. 

Slan.   The  forfeit,  aoTereign,  of  my  aenant's 
life; 
Who  alew  to-day  a  riotons  gentleman. 
Lately  Rttendant  on  the  dnke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Bdw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother't 
death, 
And  aball  that  tongne  gire  pardon  to  a  dave  ? 
My  brotber  kill'd  no  man,  hia  fault  wbs  thought. 
And  yet  hie  ptmishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  aued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  adria'd? 
Wbo  apoke  of  brotherhood  ?  whe  spoke  of  love  ! 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  migh^  Warwick,  and  did  Gght  for  me! 
Wbo  toM  rae,  in  Ae  lield  at  Tewlubury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescn'd  me. 
And  said,  "  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king  ?" 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  6eld, 
FroEon  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments;  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  dtis  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wmth 
Sinfully  pluck'd.  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  yonr  carters,  or  yonr  waiting-Tassals, 
Hare  done  a  drunken  ^ugbter,  and  debc'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
Yon  Btraif^ht  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardooj 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you. 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  apeak. 
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Nor  I.  ungncioue.  »peHk  unto  mjsalf 
For  him,  poor  wul. — The  proudest  of  yon  «ll 
Hate  b«en  beboldiDg  to  him  in  hia  life, 
Yel  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  hU  life.— 
0  God!  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  lake  hold 
On  me,  aud  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. — 
Come,  Haatlngs,  help  mo  to  my  closeL    Ah,  poor 
C  In  ranee! 

[Exeunt  King.  Quern,  Hmtinss,  Rivers, 
Dorset,  and  Gbet. 
iSrio.  This  u  Ihe  fruit  of  rashness.— Mark'd  yon 

How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Laok'd  pale,  when  they  did  bear  of  Clarence' death  1 


O !  they  did  ni^  it  sttU  nnto  the  king : 
God  will  rerenge  it.    Come,  lordi;  will  yon  go, 
To  comfort  Edward  mth  our  compuiy  J 
Buck.  We  wait  upon  yonr  grace,  [  Emal 


ScBRB  II. — London. 


I  SoK  md 


Enter  iJu  Duchtst  of  York,  tdlk  o 
Daughter  o/'Ci^RESce. 
Son.  Good  graudapi,  teU  us,  is  our  fiither  deidf 
Duch.  No,  boy- 

Dau^.  Why  do  yon  weep  to  oft !  and  Ual 
your  breast; 
And  ciy— "  O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son !" 


Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your 

And  call  us — orphans,  wrelches,  caat-aways. 
If  that  our  noble  fkther  were  aliie  1 

£>iu:h.  My  pretty  cousins,  yon  mistake  me  both, 
I  do  lament  the  sicknew  of  the  king, 
As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  fiither's  death.  ' 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.   Thea  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is 
dead? 
The  king  mine  nnclo  is  to  blame  for  it: 
God  will  revenge  it;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Daugk.  And  so  will  1. 

DuKh.    Peace,  children,  peace!   the  king  doth 
hive  you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
You  cannot  guess  who  cans'd  your  fiilher's  death. 

Son.    Grandam,  we   can ;    for  my  good  uncle 
Glostar 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  tlie  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  ; 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 


And  pilled  nie,  and  kindly  kisa'd  my  cheek; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  iny  fether. 
And  he  would  bve  me  dearly  as  a  child. 

Duch.  Ah !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle 

And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
Me  is  my  soo,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame, 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 
Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  gni- 

Dadi.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.    Hark!  what  noise  is  tbit' 


Q.  Etiz.  Ah  I  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  swi 

To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself  F 
I'll  join  with  block  despair  against  my  soul. 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  WhatmeansthistceneofradeimpatieKe! 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violeoee:— 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  too,  oar  king,  is  dead  I— 


ACT  n« 
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Why  grow  the  bimnches,  when  the  root  b  gone  T 
Why  widier  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap  ? — 
If  you  will  lire,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  'our   swift-wingeid    souls   may    catch   the 

king's; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne*er  changing  night. 

Dueh,  Ah!  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband. 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
Aod  livM  with  looking  on  his  images ; 
But  DOW,  two.  mirrors  ctf  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  fiilse  gbus, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thoo  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine 

arms. 
And  pluckM  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.    O !  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan,) 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt!  you  wept  not  for  our  fieither's 
death ;  • 

How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.  Our  fiitherless  distress  was  left  un- 
moan'd; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept. 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  kmentation ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern*d  by  the  watry  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord,  Edward ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  fother,  for  our  dear  lord  Clar- 


ence 
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Dueh.  Alas,  for  both!  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I,  but  Edward?  and 
he's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence?  and 
he's  gone. 

Dudi.  What  stays  had  I,  but  they?  and  they 
are  gone. 

Q.  EUz,  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

ChiL  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  k)ss. 

Ihich.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs : 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — 
Alas !  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distress'd, 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor,  Comfoit,  dear  mother:  God  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd, 
That  you  tike  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd  ungrateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for 

him. 
Let  him  be  crown'd ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 


Enter  Glostee,  Buckingham,  Starlet,  Hast- 
ings, RATCurr,  and  others. 

Oh.  Sister,  have  comfort:  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  help  our  harms  by  ¥^ng  them. — 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy ; 
I  did  not  see  your  grace. — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crav^  your  blessing. 

Duch.  God  bless  thee ;  and  put  meekness  in  thy 
breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty. 

Glo,  Amen; — [Atidc] — and  make  me  die  a 
good  old  man ! — 
That  b  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ; 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart-sorrowing 
peers, 
That  bear  this  heavy  mutual  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  hi^-swoln  hates. 
But  lately  splinter'd,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  chensh'd,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  tram. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv.  Whj  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of 
Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude. 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  wouki  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  un- 

govem'd : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Gto.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Riv.  And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  shoukl  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  com^ny  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore,  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Htut.  And  so  say  I. 

Olo.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, — and  you  my  sister, — ^will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ? 

t  Exeunt  all  but  BucKiNeHAM  and  Glostkr. 
.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home : 
For  bv  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of^ 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  behind. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  III. — The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  two  Citizens^  meeting. 

1  Cit.  Good  morrow,  neighbour :  whither  away 

so  fast? 

2  Cit.  I  promise  you,  I  scartely  know  myself. 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 
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KEME  IT. 


1  CU.  Yes ;  that  the  king  is  dead. 

Q  Cit.  in  Dswi,  bj'r  lady ;  leliloin  coino*  the 
better: 
I  ftiu-,  I  fesr,  'twill  prove  a  giddj  world. 

Ettter  anolher  CUizen. 
3  Cit.  Neighboura,  God  ipeed ! 
1  Cit.  Give  you  good  mornnr,  sir. 

3  Cit.  Doth  die  newa  hold  ofgoodkiDg  Edward's 

death! 
3  CU.  At,  lir,  it  ■■  too  true ;  God  help,  the  while ! 
3  CU.  Theit,  masters,  look  to  see.  a  troubktus 

1  CU.  No,  DO ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  sod  shall 
reign. 


>  that  taud   that's  goram'il  bj  ■ 


3  CU.  Wa«  t 
child! 

Q  CU.  In  him  there  ii  b  hope  of  gorenuiiaiit; 
That,  in  hit  nonage,  oouncil  tinder  him, 
And,  in  hit  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself 
No  doabt,  shall  then,  sad  till  then,  (toTeni  w^. 

1  CU.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixih 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  CU.  Stood  the  state  to  1  no,  no,  good  friands, 
God  wot; 
For  then  this  land  was  famoBsly  enrkh'd 
With  politic  Krare  conmel':  then  the  king 
Had  virtttoat  aaclea  to  protect  his  gnce- 

1  CU.  Why,  BO  hath  this,  both  by  his  fadier  ud 
mother. 


3  CU.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  fiilhei 
'  >r  by  his  father  there  were  Done  at  all ; 
For  erauletion,  who  shall  now  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  as  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O  !  full  of  danger  it  the  duke  of  Oloster; 
Vndthequeen'tBont,anii  broth  ers.haughtaod  proud: 
Vnd  were  ihey  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  m  before. 

1  CU.  Come,  come ;  we  fear  the  worst :  all  will 

be  well. 
3  CU.  When  clouds  are  teen,  wise  men  put  on 

their  cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fiilt,  than  winter  is  at  band : 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  kKik  for  nightT 
Untimely  storms  make  'men  expect  a  dearth. 
\ll  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  1  expect. 

2  CU.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
Vou  caDDot  rensoD  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  CU.  Before  the  days  of  change,  ttill  it  it  so. 
lly  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mittrust 
Pursuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 

The  water  swell  before  a  boitterpus  tiorm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.    Whither  away  ? 
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"(S. 


ScCNK  IV.— London.     A  Room  w  the  Palaet. 

Enter  the  Arckbithop  of  York,  thi:  young  Duke  of 
VoaK,  Qu<«>i  Elizabeth,  and  the  Diuhat  <^ 

AtA.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  by  at  Stoajr- 
Stratford, 
And  at  Northampton  tUey  do  rv**  to-night: 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Dudi.  Ilongwitfaall  my  heart  taseetheprincr: 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  since  bst  I  saw  hioi- 
Q.  Eliz.  Bat  I  hear,  no :  they  say,  my  son  rf 
York 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 
York.  Ay,  mother,  bnt  I  would  not  have  il  to- 
Dudi.  Why,  my  young  cou^,  it  is  good  to  gn*. 
York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  £d  «t  at  sup- 
per. 
My  ancle  Rivers  talk'd  bow  I  dU  grow 
More  than  my  brother;  "Ay,"  quoth  my  noele 
Olotter,  I 
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"Smkll  berfaa  have  gne«,  gnat  w«edt  do  grow 


vM  not  grow  to  fiut, 
•a  alow.  Slid  w«edi  nukko 
hute. 
i>Keh.  'Good  &iih,  'gDod  bhh,  th*  uyioE  did 
DM  bold 
la  him  that  did  object  the  nme  to  thee : 
Hb  ms  the  wretchod'st  thing  when  he  tm  young, 
So  loDg  a  growing,  and  so  leiturelj'. 
That,  ff  hia  rate  wera  true,  he  should  ba  gncioui. 
'   AtiA,  Attdto,  Dodonbt,beia,mf  graciouaintdam. 
Dveh.  I  hope,  he  ii ;  but  jet  let  mothen  doubt. 
Y^k.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  nmeni' 
ber'd, 
1  codU  have  giren  my  ancle*!  grace  a  Ront, 
To  tonch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  toucb'd  mine. 
Jhtdt.  How,  m;  joung  York  1    I  pr'ythee,  let 

York.  Marry,  thej  laj,  my  nncle  grew  so  &tl. 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old  : 
'Twaa  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  loolh. 
Urandam,  this  would  have  been  ■  biting  jest. 

Dudi.  1  pr'jthee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee 
thiiT 

York.  Orandam,  hi*  nurse. 

Dudi.  Hia  ddtm!  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou 

York.  IftwereiKitahe.IcBDnottellwbotoldme. 
Q.  ElU-  A  parlous  boy.    Go  to,  you  are  too 

Ardt.  Good  madam,  be  Dot  angry  with  the  child. 
Q.  Etiz.  Pitchers  have  ear*. 

Enltr  a  Metienger. 
Ardi.  Here  cones  a  messenger;  what  news? 
Mat.  Soch  news,  my  lord,  as  grieres  me  to  re- 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ! 

Mcsi.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 


DittA.  What  is  thy  news  7 

Mom,  Lord  Rivers  and  lord  Grey  are  sent  tn 
Pomfret, 
And  with  them  air  Thomas  Vanehan,  prisoners. 

Jhidi.  Who  hath  committed  them  I 

Mttt,  The  mighty  duke><. 

Gloiter  and  BuekiDgham. 

Ardi.  For  what  offence  ? 

M«M.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos'd: 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed, 
la  all  nnkuDWO  to  me.  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  EUx.  Ab  me !  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house. 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne :— > 
Weteome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre! 
I  see,  B8  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Dach,  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  I 
My  husbaud  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  end  down  my  sons  were  toat. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  loss : 
And  being  sealed,  and  domestic  broils 
Cloan  orer-bkiwn,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  tliemaelves;  bnither  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — O  !  prepostemu- 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

Q.  Elii.  Come,  come,  my  boy ;  wewill  to  sane- 

Madam,  brewelL 

Dock.  Stay.  I  will  go  with  yon. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch,  My  gracious  lady,  £» 

\_Tolht  Quflr.. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  1  keep ;  and  so  betide  to  me. 
As  well  I  tender  you,  sod  all  of  yours. 
Go;  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.        [Extum 
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Sgehe  L — LondoD.    A  Slreet. 

Tht  trumpeU  lomd.    EnUr  the  Prince  o/'Wales, 

Oiabtek,  BncKiNOHAN,  Cardiiud  Boubceheb, 

and  oihtr*. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  priDcs,  Ut  London,  to 

your  chamber. 
GIO'  Welcome,  dear  comin,  my  thoughts'  sore- 

Tbe  weaiy  way  hath  made  yoa  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  cnwses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tadioua,  weariaorae,  and  heavy : 
I  want  mom  nnclea  here  to  welcome  me. 

Qlo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  viitae  of  your 

Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world*!  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distioguiBh  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  Qod  he  knows. 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerooa ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  nigar'd  words. 
But  look'd  not  aa  the  poison  of  tiieir  hearts ; 
Ood  keep  you  from  them,   and  from   such   fidse 
friends! 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  &lse  friends !  bnt 

Qlo.  Hy  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comei  to 
greet  you. 
Eater  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  hit  Train. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  aod  happy 

Prince.  I  tfaank  yon,  good  my  lord ;  and  thank 
yea  all. —  fExettnl  Mayor,  S[e. 

I  thoudit  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  loBg  ere  this  have  met  m  on  the  way : 


Fie '.  what  s  slug  is  Hastings,  diat  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Hastihos. 

BwJc.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  swesi 
ing  lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord.    What !   will  ear 
mother  come  1 

Halt.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  modier,  and  yoor  brother  York, 
Have  taken  Banctueiy :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie!  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  eonne 
Is  this  of  hers. — Lord  cardloal,  will  your^ww 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  bis  princely  brother  presently  7 
If  she  deny,  lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jeabus  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  on- 
tory 
Can  firom  bis  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here:  but  if  she  be  obdniale 
To  mild  entrealieB,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  Infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuaiy  j  not  for  ail  this  land. 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  M  great  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  BensBleB8-obstiHBte,iiiyk(d, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  tradilionBl : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  groasoess  of  thb  age. 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  phcs. 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  phcs; 

mu, ......  i...i.  .    "iier  ckim'd  it,  nor  d     ~"" 

e  opinion,  cannot  h 
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Than,  taking  bim  tmm  theoM,  that  it  not  tbor*, 
Yoa  break  do  priTilege  nor  charter  thera. 
Oft  have  1  heaid  af  saoctuur  rnea, 
Bnt  MUKtuBij  cbildrea,  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  Mf  lord,  jou  ihall  o'er-mle  mj  mind  for 

Come  on,  lord  Hastings;  will  joa  go  with  met 

HaiL  I  fp,  my  lord. 

Prinee.  Ooodlords,  make  aO  the  ■peed]' huta  70a 
may. —     [Exeunt  Cardinal  and  HASTinea. 
Say,  uncle  Glostar,  if  oar  brother  come. 
Where  iball  we  wjonrn  till  onr  coronalion  ) 

Oh.  Where  it  leens  best  nnlo  your  rayal  aelf. 
If  1  may  coonael  yon,  aome  day,  or  two, 
Yoor  higbnesa  shall  repots  you  at  the  Tower : 
Tben,i^erayaDpleMe,Bndaballbethouf^tmoatfit 
For  your  best  health  aod  recreation. 

Prhtre.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. — 
JM  Julina  Catsar  baild  that  place,  my  lord  I 

Buck.  He  did,  my  ervcious  lord,  begin  that  place. 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  ra-edlGed. 

Prince.   Is  it  npoa  record,  or  else  reported 
Socceasivelf  from  age  to  age,  be  built  it  1 

BuiA.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lurd. 

Prinee.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register'd, 
Metbinka,  the  truth  shonkl  live  froii<  age  to  age, 


As  'twere  retaii'd  to  all  posterior, 
Even  to  tbe  general  ell-ending  day. 

Ola,  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live 
long.  [Aiide. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  1 

OlO'  I  Bay  without  characten  bme  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  toe  format  Vice,  Iniqui^,  [Atidt. 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prinee,  That  Julius  Ccesar  was  a  famous  mnn  : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conouest  of  his  conqueror. 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Budc.  What,  my  gracious  kird  ? 

Prinee.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  ricbt  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  1  liv'd  a  king. 

Olo.    Short  summen  lightly  have  a  forward 
spring.  [Aside. 

Enter  Yoia,  Hastinos,  anJ  the  Cardinal. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
of  York. 

Prinee.  Richard  of  Ifork!   bow  fares  our  noble 
brother  T 
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York.  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call  you 

DOW. 

Prince,  Ay,  brother ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours. 
Too  late  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Olo.  How  &res  our  cousin,  noble  lerd  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O !  my  lord, 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  : 
The  prince  ray  brother  hath  outgrown  me  for. 

OU).  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O !  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York.  Then  he  is  more  beholding  to  you,  than  I. 

Ob.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign, 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Olo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother? 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Ob.  A  greater  gift  than  that  Til  give  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  gift?     O!  that *s  the  sword  to  it. 

Ob.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O !  then,  I  see,  you*ll  part  but  with  light 
gifts: 
In  weightier  things  you*ll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Ob.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Ob.  What !  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little 
lord? 

York.   I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you 
call  me. 

Ob.  How? 

York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk.— 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me. — 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He   thinks   that   you  should  bear   me  on   your 
shoulders. 

Buck.    With    what  a  sharp  provided  wit  he 
reasons : 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  b  wonderful. 

Ob.  My  lord,  will^t  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What !   will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Ob.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence*  angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murdered  there. 

Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Ob.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinkins  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[A  sennet.     Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hast- 
ings, Cardinal,  and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Ob.   No  doubt,  no  doubt.     O!   *tis  a  perilous 
boy; 
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Bold,  Quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable : 
He*s  all  the  mother*s,  from  the  top  to  toe. 
Buck.    Well,   let   them    rest. — Come    hither. 
Catesby. 
Thou  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  inteod, 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know*st  our  reasons  urg^d  upon  the  way: — 
What  think*st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  ouiid. 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  thb  famous  isle? 

Cate.  He  for  his  fiither*s  sake  so  k>ve8  the  prince. 
That  he, will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 
Buck.  What  think*st  thou  then  of  Stanley?  will 

not  he  ? 
Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 
Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this.     Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  fur  off,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us. 
Encourage  liim,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination ; 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils. 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ*d. 
Ob.  Commend  me  to  lord  William :  tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-casUe ; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.   Good  Catesby,  go;   effect  thb  business 

soundly. 
Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I 

can. 
CHo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we 

sleep  ? 
Cate.  'You  shall,  my  lord. 
(rb.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  find  us 
both.  [Exit  Catesbt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  com  plots  ? 
CRo.   Chop  off  his  head,  man; — ^something  we 
will  determine : — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  was  possessed. 
Buck.  V\\  claim  that  promise  at  your  grBce*9 

hand. 
Ob.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kiodoess. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Before  Lord  Hastings*  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord!  my  lord! —  [Knocking. 

Hast.  [Within.]  Who  knocks ? 
Mess.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 
Hast.  IWithin.]  What  is* t  o'clock  ? 
Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.   Cannot    my  lord    Stanley  sleep    tbeae 
tedious  nights  ? 
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Enter  Gates  bt. 

CaU.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

IlasL  Grood  morrow,  Catesby:  you  are  early 
stirring. 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

CaU.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And.  I  belioTe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast,  How !  wear  the  garland  I  dost  thou  mean 
the  crown? 

CcUe.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast,  1*11  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  fiiom  my 
shoulders, 
Before  Til  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  c8Qst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  1 

Cate,   Ay,  on  my  life;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That  this  same  vety  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast,  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news. 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries ; 
But,  that  ril  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate,  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 
mind. 

Hast,  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month 
hence. 
That  thev  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  five  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
ril  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

CaU,  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast,  O  monstrous,  monstrous!  and  so  falls  it 
oift 
With  Rivers,  Vanghan,  Grey ;  and  so  Hwill  do 
With  some  men  ebe,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 


Mess,  So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

HasU  What  then? 

Mess,  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  oflf  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  kept ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore,  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure,— 
If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
Antd  with  all  speed  post  vrith  him  toward  the  north. 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast,  Go,  fellow,  go ;  return  unto  thy  k>rd. 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  council : 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one. 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  fnend  Catesby ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us. 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams — 1  wonder  he's  so  simple 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess,  I'll  gp,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.  [Exit. 


As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cole,  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you ; 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.   [Aside, 

Hast,  I  know  they  do,  and  1  have  well  deserved  it. 

Enter  Stanlet. 

Come  on,  come  on;   where  is  your  boar-spear, 

man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 
Stan.    My  lord,  good  morrow: — good  morrow, 
Catesby. — 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast,  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  'tis  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  he  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 
Stan,  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode 
from  London, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure. 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er-cast : 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt. 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  I 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower?    the  day  it« 
spent. 
Hast,  Come,  come,  have  with  you. — Wot  you 
what,  my  k>rd  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
Stan,  They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear 
their  heads, 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant, 

Hast,    Qo  on  before;    I'll  talk  with  this  good 

fellow.      [^Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesby. 

How  now,  sirrah !   how  goes  the  world  with  thee  I 

Purs.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to 

ask. 
Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now, 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last,  where  now  we 

meet : 
Then,  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 
But  now,  i  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself.) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Purs,  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good  content. 

Hast,  Gramercy,  fellow.     There,  drink  that  for 

me.  [  Throwing  him  his  jntrse. 

Purs,  I  thank  your  honour.     [Exit  Pursuivant, 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr,  Well  met,  my  k>rd ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your 

honour. 
Hast,  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 
Pr,  I'll  wait  upon  your  k>rdship. 

Enter  BucKiifOHAM. 

Buck,  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamber- 
lain ! 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest : 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Hast,  'Gtood  foith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy 
man, 
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The  meD  jaa  talk  of  cain«  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  yoD  toward  tbe  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  mj  lord ;  but  long  i  cannot  Btaj  there : 
I  shall  return  before  joar  lonbhip  thence. 

Hatl.  Nay,  like  eaough,  for  I  itay  dioDer  there. 

Buck.  And  mpper  too,  although  thou  know'it  it 
iMit.  [Aiidt. 

Come,  will  you  goT 

UlUt.  I'll  wait  upon  yoar  lordship. 

[EreunC, 

Scene  III.— Pom&et.    Before  the  CculU. 


Bin.  Sir  Richard  Ratclifrjetinetelltheetbis: — 
To-day  ebalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  Ibr  du^,  and  for  loyWty. 
Qrty.  God  blesa  the  piince  from  all  the  pAck  of 
you! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-snckera. 

Vaugh.    You  lire,  that  aball  cry  woe  for  this 
hereaAer. 


Rat.  Deepatch :  die  linut  of  your  Krea  is  out. 
Bh.    O  Pomfret,  Pomfret!    O,  thou  bWr 

Fatal  and  ominoua  to  noble  peera .' 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death : 
And,  for  more  ilander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 
Qrey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  ia  WTd  npoti  oar 

When  she  eiclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  mo. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,  dien  cuia'd  dw 
Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Hastings : — O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  diem,  as  now  for  ns '. 
And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  aons. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  tnie  blood. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  roust  be  apiltl 

Rat.  Hake  baste:  die  hour  of  death  is  expista. 

Rie.    Come,    Grey,— come,   Vaughsn;— IM  d) 
here  embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  hoATen.  [Exanl- 
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Sc£i«E  ly. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stan lkt,  HASTiffos,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Catesbt,  Lev  el,  and  others,  sitting  at  a 
table:  Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

H^U  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are 
met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
lo  God*s  name,  speak,  when  is  this  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time  ? 

Stan.  They  are ;  and  want  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.   Who  luDows  the  lord  protector*s  mind 
herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know 
his  mind. 

Buck.  We  know  each  other*s  fiices;  for  our 
hearts. 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me 
well; 
But  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 
But  you,  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke*s  behalf  Til  ^ve  my  voice. 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Ely.  In  happy  time  here  comes  the  duke  him- 
self. 
Glo.  My  noble  k>rd9  and  cousins,  all,  good  mor- 
row. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust. 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 
Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
lord, 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronouncM  your  part, 
I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 
Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder: 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  bst  in  Holbom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  breech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 
Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  my  k>rd,  Ivith  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Elt. 
Glo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[  Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent. 
His  master^s  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  Eogland*s  throne. 
Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile ;  Til  go  with 
you.    [Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re-enter  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Gloster  ? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 
Hast.   His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning : 
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There*s  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit 
I  think,  there^s  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  fiice  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  percebe  you  in  liis 
face. 
By  any  livelihood  he  showed  to-day  ? 

Hast.    Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  k)oks. 

Re-enter  Gloster,  and  Buckingham. 

CHo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  1  and  that  have  prevailed 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  1 

Hast.  The  tender  k>ve  I  bear  your  grace,  my 
k>rd. 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 
To  doom  th*  offenders :  wbosoe*er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  k>rd,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then,  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their 
evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitched ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up : 
And  this  is  Edward*s  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

HasL   If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 
lord, — 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  shnimpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  i&  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head ! — now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
Level,  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Gloster  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England!  not  a  whit  for 
me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,  and  disdained  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-ck>th  horse  did  stumble, 
And  started  when  he  looked  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O !  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
I  now  repent  I  tokl  the  pursuivant. 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies, 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butchered. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  &vour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret !  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings*  wretched  head. 

Rat.  Come,  come ;  despatch,  the  duke  would  b« 
at  dinner : 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  k>ngs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O,  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men ! 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God. 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks. 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mnst ; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.    Come,  come,  despatch:    His  bootless  t) 
exclaim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard ! — miserable  England ! 
I  prophesy  the  fearfull*st  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head  : 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

( Exeunt 
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Scene  V.— The  Same.     The  Thiver  WaUs. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  in  rotten  armour^ 
marvelloM  ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour. 
Murder  &y  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
A.nd  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.  Tut!  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pty  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what !  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Gb.  He  is;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Catesbt. 

.    Buck.  Lord  mayor, — 

Gb.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  ! 
Buck.  Hark !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby,  overlook  the  walls. 
Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent, — 
Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee :  here  are  enemies. 
Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard 
us! 

Enter  Lovel,  and  Ratcliff,  ttnth  HASTines* 

head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  Ratcliff,  and 
Lovel. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignobleMrator, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  Iov*d  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  phiinest  harmless  creature. 
That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 
.So  smooth  he  daubM  his  vice  with  show  of  virtaet 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife. 
He  liv*d  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert^st  shelter*d 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd.— 

Would  yoif  imagine,  or  Almost  believe,  '* 
Were't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council  house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Glo.  What!  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons*  safety. 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution? 

May.  Now,fiurbefalyou!  he  deserved  his  death; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

Buck.  I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore ; 
Yet  had  we  not  determined  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  ft-iends. 
Something  against  our  meanings,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  I  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
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That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  ¥Fail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  wwdi 
shall  serve. 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  sp^ik : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  bc^h. 
But  ril  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Gb.  And  to  that  end  we  wished  your  lordship 
here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  worid. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  k>rd  mayor,  we  bid  fiirewell. 

IExit  Lord  Mayor. 
_  _, _  Buckingham. 

The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post: 

There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 

Infer  the  bastardy  of  £dward*s  chikiren : 

Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citazan. 

Only  for  saying — he  would  make  his  son 

Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house, 

AVliich  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 

Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 

And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 

Which  stretched  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 

wives, 
Even  where  hb  raging  eye,  or  savage  heart, 
Without  controul  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  fiur  come  near  my  person : 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And  by  true  computation  of  the  time. 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  nw  £ither. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  mr  off; 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  1*11  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead. 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  k>ix],  adieu. 

Gb.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard^s 
castle; 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With  reverend  fiithers,  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock. 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit  BnCKI5GBA]f- 

Gb.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw,— 
Go  thou — [To  Catesbt.] — to  friar  Penker:— bid 

them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle. 

tElxeunt  Lovel  and  Catesbt. 
„.  e  some  privy  order. 

To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sdj^t ; 

And  to  give  order,  that  no  manner  person 

Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.     [Exit. 

Scene  VI.— -4  Street. 
Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  lord 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd. 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's : 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together. 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  mo. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing; 
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And  ynt  within  these  fire  hoon  Haatingi  lir'd, 

UntaiDted,  aneiBmin'd,  fre«,  at  libertj. 

Hera's  a  good  world  the  while  '. — Who  u  m>  groM, 

Th«t  cMlDot  tee  thii  pelpeble  device  T 

Vet  who  K>  botd,  bat  aaya  he  see*  it  nM  T 

Bad  ia  the  world ;  and  iU  will  come  to  Dougbt, 

When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  aeeo  id  thougtu. 

[Exit. 


Enttr  Glostzr  of  one  door,  and 
another. 

Qlo.  How  DOW,  bow  now !  what  aaj  t 

Buck.  Now  b^  the  hohf  mother  of  a 

The  citiseua  are  mum,  aay  not  a  word. 


Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  baatardy  of  Edwwd'B 
children  T 

Buck.  I  did;  with  hia  cootract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  insatiste  greedinesa  of  bis  desires, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives; 
Hia  tyranny  for  Iriaos ;  hia  owo  bastardy. 
As  being  got,  your  firther  then  in  France; 
And  his  retemblance,  bebg  not  like  ihe  dulie. 
Witbal  1  did  infer  your  lineaments. 
Being  tha  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form  and  noblenesa  of  mind : 


Laid  open  ell  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Vour  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 
Untouch'd,  or  s1i|;htly  handled  in  discourse : 
And,  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  ;n>od. 
Cry — "Uod  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king  " 

Glo.  And  did  they  sol 

Buck.  No,  so  Qod  help  me,  they  spake  uni 

But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones, 
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Slar'd  oach  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

Which  when  I  uw,  I  rsprehended  them, 

And   ask'd    the    mayor,  what   meant   thii   wilful 

ulence  I 
Hi*  aDBwer  wm,  the  people  were  not  lu'd 
To  be  spoke  to.  but  bj  the  recorder. 
Then,  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  UBtD : — 
"ThiuBsith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  ^keinferr'd;" 
But  nothing  Bpoke  in  warraiit  frora  hiniBelf. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  of  the  ball,  huH'd  up  their  caps, 
And    «ome    ten   voicea    cried,    '■  God    save    king 

Richard !" 
Aod  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 
"  Thanks,  geotle  citizens,  and  frieuds,"  quoth  I ; 
"  This  general  applauae,  and  cheerful  sbout, 
Arguee  your  wisdom,  and  your  lovo  to  Richard :" 
And  even  here  brake  olT,  and  came  away. 

Qto.   What  longoeleaa  blocks  were  they !  would 
they  not  apeak  T 
Will  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  hia  brethren,  come  T 

Buck,  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.     Intend  aome 

Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit: 
Aod  look  yon  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  atand   beCweeu   two  churchmen,  good  my 

For  OD  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  detcaiit : 

Aod  be  not  eaaily  won  to  our  requests ; 

Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it 

Gto.  I  go;  aod  if  you  plead  as  well  for  tbam. 
As  t  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doul>t  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leada !  the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  [Erit  Glostek. 
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Enter  Ike  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizfat. 


EnUrfrom  the  QuOe,  Catubt. 

Now,Catesby!  whataaysyourkird  to  my  request! 

CaU.  He  dotfa  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  brd. 
To  visit  him  lo-ntorrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  (athera. 
Divinely  bent  to  meditaUon ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moT'd, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return, good CBtesby,tothe gracious dukr: 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  mBy<H-  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  coaference  with  hia  grace. 

Cale.  I'll  signify  so  much  unto  turn  stnight. 

[EiU. 

Buck.  Ab,  ba !   my  kird,  this  prince  is  not  an 
Edward: 
He  ia  not  lulling  od  a  lewd  love-bed, 
But  on  bis  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditaling  with  two  deep  divines; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  viituous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 

May.  MajTT,  God  defend  his  grace  should  nv 

Buck.  I  tear,  be  will.    Here  Cateaby  comet 

again,— 
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SCENE   VII. 


Re-enter  Gates  bt. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 

OaU»  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  as- 
sembled 
Sach  troops  of  citizens  to  corae  to  him : 
His  jgnce  not  being  wam*d  thereof  before. 
He  fears,  my  iord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  SoriT  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  pood  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 
And  so  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace. 

[Exit  Catesbt. 
When  holy,  and  devout  religbus  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  *tis  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloster,  tn  a  Gallery  above,  bettoeen  two 
Bishapi.    Catesbt  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  *tween  two 
clergymen ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fiill  of  vanity ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  hb  hand ; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  &vourabIe  ear  to  our  requests, 
And  pardon  ns  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Olo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apok>gy ; 
\  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  Gkid, 
Deferr'd  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Back.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God 
above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovemM  isle. 

CRo.  I  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence. 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord :  would  it  might  please 
your  grace. 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck.  Know  then,  it  is  your  &ult  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical. 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glor^  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish*d  stock ; 
Whiles,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts. 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good. 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  &ce  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 
And  almost  sboulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  fergetfulness,  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  &ctor  for  another's  gain ; 
But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood. 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  jost  cause  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

CHo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 


If,  not  to  answer, — ^you  might  haply  think. 

Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yiekled 

To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 

Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  : 

If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 

So  season'd  with  your  fiiithful  love  to  me. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 

Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first. 

And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last. 

Definitively  thus  I  answer  you. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert, 

Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 

And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 

As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 

Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 

So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects. 

That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea. 

Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  gk>ry  smother'd. 

But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 

And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need ; 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow'd  bv  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 

And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me. 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 

Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 
grace; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife ; 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy ; 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  hb  vow : 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  prince. 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 
Igive  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity ; 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal. 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  k>rd ;  your  citizens  entreat 
you. 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Cate.  O !  make  them  joyful :  grant  their  kiwful 
suit. 

Glo.  Alas!  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me  ? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
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Which  we  have  noted  id  jou  to  j^ur  biiidr«J, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  ali  estntea, — 
Vet  know,  wbe'r  yoa  accept  oar  suit  <«  no, 
Vonr  brother's  son  shall  neTer  reign  our  kiog; 
But  we  will  plaot  gome  other  in  your  tbroDe, 
To  the  disgrace  and  dowafall  of  your  houM. 
And,  to  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you. — 
Come,  cttizena,  we  will  eatreat  no  more. 

^Exainl  BDCKinaHAM  and  CUktni. 
Gate,  Cull  him  HgUD,  sweet  prince;  Bccepttheir 


Call  them  Hfcain :  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

[Erit  Cateibi. 
Albeit  against  my  conscience,  and  my  nuI. — 

JU-etUer  BocKineHAH,  and  the  rat, 
Conain  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  nien. 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  bniden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  kiad : 
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But  if  black  scandal,  or  fbul-&c'd  reproach. 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  impodtion. 
Your  mere  enforcement  ahall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  Qod  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see, 
How  &r  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

JIfay.  Ood  bless  your  grace  !  we  see  it,  and  will 

Glo.  In  sayiiu  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  thie  royal  title,— 
Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  king! 
AU.  Amen. 
Buck.    To-morrow   may  it   please   you  to  be 

crown'd  T 
Olo.  Even  when  yon  please,  for  you  will  hire 


Itsc 
Buck.  To-n 


9  mil  attend  yoot 


joyfully,  we  tnke  our  leave. 
Olo.  Come,  let  na  to  our  holy  work  again. 

[Totht  Bithopt. 
Farewell,  my  cousin: — fiir«well,  gentle  friends. 

[Extm 


:b' 


■it--: 


SCEI 


i  I,— Be/or*  (A«  Tower. 


EnUr,  on  one  tide.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchest 
of  Youc,  and  Marqueu  of  Douet  ;  on  Che 
other,  Ahhe,  Duehett  o/ Oldster,  leading  Lady 
MiieABET  PLANTAOEnET,  Clarence'i  young 
daKghUr. 

Dueh.  Who  meets  ni  here  ! — iny  niace  Plan- 


Now,  for  wj  life,  she**  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pare  bean's  lore,  to  greet  the  teoder  priDce.— 
Diughter,  weD  met. 


Q.^Si.  The  Uingl  wbo^t  tbit  T 
Brak.  I  mean  ihe  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eth.  Tbe  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly 
title ! 
Hath  he  aet  bounds  between  their  lore,  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother;  wbo  shall  bar  mo  from  them  ? 
DuA.  1  am  their  father's  mother;  1  will  aee 

them. 
Anne.   Their  anol  I  am  in  law,  in  lo*a  their 
mother: 
Then,  briog  me  to  their  sights;  I'll  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  od  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no ;  I  may  not  Isave  it  so : 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

\Exit  Braked BDBT. 
Enter  Staukt. 
Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  yon,  ladiea,  one  hour 

And  I'll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
Aod  reverend  looker-oo  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westmineter, 
[To  the  hudieu  o/Gloster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Elh.  Ah!  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  mv  pant  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-ii  Jling  news. 
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Annt.  Deipiteful  tidings!  O,  un pleasing  nen 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cfaeer: — mother,  how  fi 
your  grace ! 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset!  apeak  not  to  nie,  get  tfae« 
gone; 
Death  and  deatructioa  dog  thee  at  thy  heels: 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  lire  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell, 
lio,  hie  thee,  hie  ihee,  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  tliOQ  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse,' — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  Englsod's  'caunted  queen. 

iSfon.   Full  of  wise  care  is   this  your  couDsel, 
madam. — 
Take  all  the  awift  ndranUge  of  the  hours ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  mj  sod 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  joa  on  the  waj : 
Be  Dot  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Jhiek.  O  ill-digperaing  wiod  of  misery ! — 
O,  my  Bccttrsed  womb!  the  bad  of  death, 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  halch'd  to  the  world, 
Whose  unaToided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come :  I  in  all  haste  was 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  uo willingness  will  go. — 
O !  would  to  Ood,  that  the  iDclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain ! 
ADointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  Tenom ; 
ADd  die,  ere  men  can  say — Qod  save  the  qneen ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  nw  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No.'  whyl — When  he,  that  is  my  husband 
now, 
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Came  to  me,  as  I  fblbtw'd  Henry'a  corse ; 
When  scarce  the  bkMid  was  wdl  wash'd  from  In 

Which  isau'd  from  my  other  angel  busbuid. 

And  that  dear  saint  which,  then,  I  weeping  fbUow'd ; 

O !  whet),  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richaid's  fice, 

This  was  my  wish, — "Bethon,"quothI,  "accnn'd. 

For  making  me,  so  young,  so  oM  a  widow ! 

And,  when  thon  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haant  thy  bed: 

And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 

More  miaemble  by  the  life  of  thee. 

Then  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  k>rd'a  death!" 

Lo !  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 

Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  hia  honey  words. 

And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  cnne: 

Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  bum  rest; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 

But  with  hia  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd. 

Besides,  he  hates  mo  for  my  father  WarwKk; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  ahOTtly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pi^  thy  eo<n- 
plaining. 

Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  moorn  kt 

Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  ^my- 

Anne.  Adieu,  poorioul,  that  Ink'st  thy  leave  of  IC 

ilucA.  Go  tbou  to  Ri^mond,  and  good  fixOme 

guide  thee ! —  [  To  Dosset. 

Go  thou  to  RJcbaid,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  I — 

(Tb  Ajim. 

Go  thou  to  aaDctuary,  and  good  thou^ila  poasMi 

thee!  [To  Qiuot  Euubetb- 

I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  reat  lie  with  dwI 
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Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck*d  with  a  week  of  teen. 
Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet ;  look  back,  with  me,  unto  the 
Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  these  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immur*d  within  your  wails ; 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rode  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play-felk>w 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bkls  your  stones  farewell. 

[Exetmt, 

Scene  H. — A  Room  of  State  tit  the  Palace. 

Sound  a  Sennet,    Enter  Richaed,  in  pomp.  Buck- 
iireHAic,  Catesbt,  a  Page,  ana  others. 

K.  Rich,  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Bucking- 
ham! 
Buck,  My  gracious  sorereign. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand. — [  Trumpets  sound."] 
Thus  high,  b^  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day. 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 
Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 
K.  Rich.  Ah!  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed.— 
Yonog  Edward  lives. — Think  now  what  I  would 
speak. 
Buck.  Say  on,  iny  loving  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be 

kinff. 
Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 
K.  Rith.  Ha!  am  I  king?  'Tisso;  but  Edward 

lives. 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 
JT.  Rich.  O  bitter  consecpence, 

Thai  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  pnnce. — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shan  I  be  plain  ? — I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What  say*st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K,  Rich.  Tut,  tut !  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  little  breath,  some  pause, 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  wiD  resolve  you  herein  presently. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 
Cote.  The  king  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 

[Asidt. 
K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect 
Boy!— 
Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Know*st  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupt- 
ing gold 
Will  tempt  unto  a  close  expk>it  of  death  ? 

Page.  1  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  spirit : 
Qold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orfttors. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 
K.  Rich*  What  is  his  name  ? 
Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rick.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  call  him 
hither,  boy. —  [Exit  Page. 
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No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Hath  he  so  bng  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 

And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — ^well,  be  it  so. — 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  T 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord. 
The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Ri<h.  Come   hither,  Catesby:    rumour  it 
abroad. 
That  Anne,  my  wile,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inouire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence*  daugh- 
ter:— 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream*st ! — I  say  again,  give  out. 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  (JUe : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growtli  may  dama^  me. — 

{Exit  Catesbt. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  Stands  on  brittle  glass. — 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her  ? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !    But  I  am  in 
So  £ur  in  bbod,  th^  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-fidling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page^  tnth  Ttr&el. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr,  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient 

subject. 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 
Tifr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich..  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kiU  a  friend  of 

mine  ?. 
Tyr.  Please  you;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two 

enemies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it :  two  deep 
enemies. 
Foes  to  mv  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.   Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them. 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
K.  Rich.    Thou   sing'st   sweet  music.    Hark, 
come  hither,  Tyrrel : 
Go,  by  this  token. — ^Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[  Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so : — say,  it  is  done. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 

Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.    Dorset  is  fled  to 

Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son : — ^well 

look  unto  it. 
Buck.   My  lord,  I  ckim  the  gift,  my  due  by 
promise. 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd ; 
Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
K,  Rich.   Stanley,  look  to  your  wife:  if  she 
convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it 
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Buck.    What  isj«  your  higfaoeM  to  mj  jiut  i 

K.  RitA.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  tixth 
Did  propheaj,  tlut  Richraoad  ahoaU  be  king, 
When  Rkhmuid  wu  a  liule  peeriih  boy. 
A  lupg  ! — pertupB — 

Buck.  My  lord,— 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  ths  prophet  could  not  U 
thu  time, 
Have  told  me,  1  being  by,  that  t  Rhonld  kill  bim  T 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promiM  for  the  earidono, — 

K.  AuA.  Richmond  I— When  laat  I  wu  itExeter, 


mayor  u 
And  call'd  it — Rouge-moot!   at  which  i 

narted, 
BecauM  a  bard  of  Ireland  ttJd  me  oDce, 
I  (honld  not  live  long  after  I  taw  Richmood. 
Bwk.  Hy  lofd,— 
K.  Ridi.  Ay:  what'a  o'clock ! 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  pat  yonr  gnc«  in  nmd 

o'clock  I 
Upon  the  Mnke  of  tw. 
K.  Rkk.  Well,  let  it  strike. 


Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  I 

E.  Rich.  BecanM  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'it 
the  itroke 

Betwixt  thy  begging,  and  my  meditation. 

1  am  not  in  the  giving  rein  to-day. 
Buck.  Why,  then  reeolve  me  whether  yon  will, 

K.  Rich.  Thou  trouUeat  me :  I  am  not  in  the 
tein.     [Extunl  King  Ricbakd  and  Train. 

Buck.  And  ii  it  thus?  repayahemydespsaiTice 
With  inch  contempt  1  made  I  bim  king  for  thvl 
O!  let  me  tbink  on  Haibegt,  and  bs  coas 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  w  on.  [ExiL 


ScKHB  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Tiakel. 
Tj/r.  The  tyrannom  end  bk>ody  act  ia  dona ; 
Ths  moat  anh  deed  of  piteous  manacre. 
That  ever  yet  thia  land  waa  guilty  of. 
Digfatoo  and  Forreet,  whom  I  did  nbom 
To  do  this  piece  df  ruthful  butchery. 
Albeit  tbey  were  flesh'd  rillains,  Uoedy  doga. 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassioa. 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death's  sad  itory. 
"  O  !    thus,"   qneth    Di^iton,  ■*  by  the  gastle 
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*' Thus,  thus,'*  qaoth  Forrest,  "gurdling  one  another 

Within  Uieir  alabaster  innocent  arms : 

Their  lios  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

And  in  tneir  somnier  beautj  kissM  each  other. 

A  book  of  prayers  on  then*  pillow  hy ; 

Which  once,*'  quoth  Forrck,  '*  almost  chang'd  my 

mind; 
But,  O !  the  de?ir*~there  the  rillain  stopped ; 
When  Dighton  thus  toki  on, — **  we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e*er  she  fram*d." 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse : 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To-  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  King  Richakd. 

And  here  he  comes. — All  health,  my  sovereign  lord ! 

K.  Ridi.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr*   If  to  ^^®  ^^^^  ^®  thing  you  gave  iu 
chaige 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 

K»  Rich,         But  did*8t  thou  see  them  dead  7 

TVr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

eH  Rich,  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

7^.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  and  after 
supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  bow  I  may  do  thee  good. 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

jTyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

JSlT  Rich,  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up 
ck>8e;  ^ 

His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match*d  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesbt. 

OiU.  My  lord  !— 

K,  Rich.  Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in 

so  bluntiy  ? 
Cote.   Bad  news,  my  lord:   Morton  is  fled  to 
Richmond ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welsh- 
men, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 
K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more 
near. 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come ;  I  have  leam'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail^pac'd  beggary : 
Then,  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king. 
Go,  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield ; 
We  must  be  brie^  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[Elxeunt. 

ScBNE  IV. — The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  tiie  rotten  mouth  of  death. 


Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waninc  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes 
here  ?  [Retiring. 

Enter   Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess  of 

York. 

Q.  EUz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender 
babes! 
My  unbbwn  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her;  say,  that  right  £or 
right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night. 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voke. 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. — 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet ; 
Edward  for  EdwaH  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God !  fly  firom  such  gentie 
lambs. 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was 
done? 
Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Har^  died,  and  my  sweet 

son. 
Duch.  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living 
ghost. 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave*s  due  by  life 

usurp'd. 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days. 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood ! 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah !   that  thou  would'st  as  soon  aflbrd 
a  grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 
Ah !  who  hatii  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  her. 
Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

[Coming  forward. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 
And  let  my  griefs  firown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

I  Sitting  down  toith  them. 
ly  viewins  inine : — > 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
I  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  kiU'd  him : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  hinK. 
Duch.  1  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst 'kill 
him: 
I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  heO-hoond,  that  doth  hunt  us  aU  to  death : 
That  dog,  that  bad  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentie  blood :    : 
That  foiil  defacer  of  Gkxl's  handy-work. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 
I  O !  upright.  Just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
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How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  tbi*  carnal  car 
Prers  on  the  iMue  of  hi*  mother's  body. 
And  mskes  her  pew-fellow  with  other*!  moan '. 

Duch.  O,  Hanj'a  wife !  triumph  aot  in  my  woes : 
Ood  wltneos  with  me,  1  ha*e  wept  for  tbine. 

Q.  Mar.    Bear  with  me:    I  am  hnngry  tor 
refenge, 
And  now  1  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  qnit  my  Edward ; 
Voting  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  hu. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  slabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  thia  fnntic  play. 


Th'  adulterate  Hastjagi,  Rirers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 

Untimely  emothar'd  in  their  dusky  gravea. 

Richard  yst  li«ea,  hell's  black  intelligencer. 

Only,  resart'd  their  fiu:tor,  to  buy  aouli. 

And  send  them  thither ;  bat  at  band,  at  hand, 

Edsqbs  hii  piteous  sod  nupitied  end ; 

Earth  gapea,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  aainta  pny, 

To  have  hira  auddealy  cooTey'd  from  heoce. — 

Cancel  hia  bond  of  life,  dear  Ood !  I  pm. 

That  1  may  live  and  say,  the  dog  is  dead. 

Q.  Elix.    O !    thou   didst  propheay,   the  tinr 
would  coma. 
That  I  shonU  wish  (or  thee  to  help  me  curse 
TbM  bottled  ^er,  that  fbnl  bunch-back'd  bad. 


b.  IT>^  poor  prlDSH  T  mil,  my  t 


Q.  Mar.  1  call'd  thee  then,  nin  donrish  of  my 

I  cKll'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
Hm  presBotDtiDn  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 
One  heav'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurrd  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  then  wast;  a  gariih  flag, 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
A  sign  of  disnity,  a  breath,  a  bubble; 
A  queen  in  jeat,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
WhereistOTbusbandnowI  wherebetbyhrotbersT 
Where  be  Uiy  two  smis  T  wherein  dost  thou  joy  1 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  uid  says — Ood  save  the 

queen  1 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee  ? 
Decline  aU  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  arC 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distresaed  widow ; 
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For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wub  the  name; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  aoea; 
For  quean,  a  rery  caitiff  crown'd  with  care : 
For  one  that  scam'd  at  me,  now  seom'd  of  me; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 
For  one  commending  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
ThuB  halh  the  course  of  justice  whirl'd  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 
Having  no  more  but  thouj^  of  what  thou  wast 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  ait 
Thou  didst  usurp  ray  place,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  juit  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 
Now,   thy   proud  neck   been   half  my   bnidea'd 

From  which,  even  here,  I  slip  my  wearied  head, 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,  Yorii's  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mis- 

chance  i 
These  En^ish  woea  ihall  nwke  mesmileui  FnncA 
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Q.  EUz.  O  thou  I  weO  8kiU*d  in  cunai,  stay  a 
while, 
Aod  teach  me  how  to  cone  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar,  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  &Bt  the 
day; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 
Think  thtt  thy  babes  were  fairer  tluin  they  were. 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-canser  worse : 
Reyolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Elh.  My  words  are  doll ;  O !  quicken  them 
with  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.   [Exit  Queen  Maeaaeet. 

Ihick.  Why  shoukl  calamity  be  full  of  words  7 

Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 
Airy  aucceeders  of  intestate  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  iiothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

JDuch.  If8o,thenbenottongue-ty*d:  go  with  me, 
Aod  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let*s  smother 
My  daomed  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smothered. 

[A  trumpet  heard. 
The  trumpet  sounds :  be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Ricbaed,  €tnd  kU  Train. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  ray  expedition  ? 
Duch.  O!  she,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee. 
By  stranding  thee  in  her  accursed  womb. 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast 
done. 
Q.  Eliz.  Hid*st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 
crown. 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right. 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow*d  that  crown. 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers? 
TeD  me,  thou  riHain-slave,  where  are  my  children? 
Duth.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brother 
Clarencev 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughn, 

Grev? 
Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 
K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets ! — strike  ahrum, 
drums! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  oo  the  Lord's  anointed.    Strike,  I  say !— 

[Flourish.    Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 
Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 
K.  Rich.   Ay;   I  thank  God,  my  fiither,  and 

yourself. 
Dudi.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
K.  Rich*  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  con- 
dition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 
Duch.  O !  let  me  speak. 
K.  Rith.  Do,  then ;  but  1*11  not  hear. 

Dudu  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
K.  Rich.  And  brie(  good  mother;  for  I  am  in 

haste. 
Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  stayed  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 
K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfmt  you  ? 
Duch,  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know*st  it  well, 
Thou  earnest  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infoncy ! 
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Thy  schod-days,  frightful^  desperate,  wikl  and 

furious; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous; 
Thy  age  confirm*d,  proud,  siUvtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 
More  mikl,  but  yet  mare  harmful,  kind  in  hatred : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 
That  ever  grac*d  me  with  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  *  Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour, 
that  caird  your  grace 
To  breakfost  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  yon,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ! 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K,  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitteriy. 

.Duch.  Hear  me  a  word  | 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

K.  Rich.  So. 

Dudi.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  (lbd*s  just  ordi- 
nance. 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish. 
And  never  more  behold  thy  fiice  again. 
Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  grievous  curse ; 
Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more. 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edwara*s  chiklren 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bkxidy  will  be  thy  end ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

[Exit. 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  for  ifiore  cause,  yet  much  less 
spbrit  to  curse 
Abkles  in  me :  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Ooing. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I  must  talk  a  word  with 
you. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  bkxMl, 
For  thee  to  slau^ter:  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  thisir  lives. 

K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  callM  Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  foir,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this?    O!  let 
her  live. 
And  ru  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty ; 
Slander  myself  as  folse  to  Edward's  bed ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  in&my ; 
So  she  ma^  live  unscarr*d  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  a  royal 
pnncess. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  FU  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rich.  Lo!  at  their  buth  good  stars  were 
opposite. 

Q.  EUz.  No,  to  their  lives  ill  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  des- 
tiny. 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  foirer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fiiirer  life. 

A*  Rich.  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my 
cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.   Cousins,  indeed;  and  by  then:  undo 
cozenM 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  kinc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction ; 
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No  doubt  the  marderoas  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that,  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys. 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K,  Eicht  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprize, 
And  dangerous  success  of  bk>ody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm*d ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  covered  with  the  face  of 
heaven, 
^o  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.   Th*  advancement  of  your  children, 
gentleJady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their 
heads? 

K.  Rick,  Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it: 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour. 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and 
all. 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs. 
Which,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brie(  lest  that  the  process  of  thy 
kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness*  date. 

K.  Rich.^  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I  love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with 
her  soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from 
thy  soul. 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And  from  niy  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  WeU  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall 
be  her  king? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen :  who 
else  should  be  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  What !  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave 
Kdward  and  York ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and^  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 
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K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam:  this  is  not  the 

way 
To  win  your  dauber. 

Q.  Etiz.  There  is  no  other  way, 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 
•  K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  kyve  of 

her? 
Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose 

but  hate  thee. 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 
K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done,  cannot  be  now 

amended  ? 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent : 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends  PU  give  it  to  your  daug^iter. 
If  I  have  kiU'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  dauf^bter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love. 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  cm  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son,  being  king. 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  nude  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore,  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearfhl  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fiur  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  lung,  tliat  calls  your  beauteous  daugliter  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother; 
Again  shall  you  be  modber  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
ShaQ  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  peari. 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Often-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother ;  to  thy  daughter  go : 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sov'reignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys: 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-biain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  dau^ter  to  a  conqueror's  bed ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Cesar's  Caesar. 
Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  besttosay?  her  fiitber*! 

brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?    Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brotiiers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  k>ve. 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years? 
K'  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  thif 

alliance. 
Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  stiD 

lasting  war. 
K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  commtDd. 

entreats. 
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Q.  £Iu.  Tbti  Rt  her  butdt,  wbkh  the  king's 

King  forbids. 
K.  RuA-  Sty,  ihe  shall  be  •  high  and  mighty 

oneeo. 
Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  ihe  title,  u  her  mother  doth. 
K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlottiagly. 
Q.  Elk.  But  how  long  rbaH  that  title,  erer,  last  T 
K.  Sich.   Sweetly  in  itircB  uoto  her  Ikir  life's 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  sball  her  iweet 

life  laat  I 
K.  RuA.  As  bog  as  heareti,  and  nature,  leogth- 

Q.  Elii.  Aa  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  like  of  it 
K.  Ridt.  Say,  1,  her  sorereign,  am  her  subject 

Q.  Eliz,  But,  (he,  your  aabject,  Luh*  such 

sovereignty. 
K.  Ridt.  Be  ekxpient  in  my  behalf  to  her. 
Q.  Eliz.  Ao  booeat  tsle  ipeedi  beat,  bsing  plainly 

told. 
K.  Kith.  Then,  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loring  tale. 
Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  ia  loo  harsh  a 

slylo. 
K.  RvA.  Your  reaaona  are  too  shallow  and  too 

Q.  £^.  O,  no,  my  reMons  are  too  deep  and 

Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  giBves. 
K.  Sidu  Harp  not  cai  that  string,  madam ;  that 

Q.  £Ju.  Han>  00  ititill  ahall  I,  tiU  heart-strings 

K.  Ridi.  Now,  by  my  Oeorge,  my  garter,  and 

my  crown,— 
Q.  Eliz.  Profan'fl,  dishoDoor'd,  and  the  third 


K.  RuA,  I  swear — 

Q.  £Ju.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath 

Thy  George,  pro&o'd,  hath  lost  his  lordly  honour; 
Thy  garter,  blemish'd,  pawn'd  hii  knightly  rirtue; 
Thy  crown,  uiurp'd,  Uisgnic'd  his  kingly  gbry. 
If  something  thou  would'at  swear  to  b«  belie*'d. 
Swear  then  byaomething  that  thou  host  not  wrong'd. 

K.  JUdi.  Then,  by  myseU;— 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-mis-ased. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world,— 

Q.  lUit.  'Tis  full  of  thy  fool  wroag<i. 

K.  Ridi.  Hy  bthar'a  death,— 

Q.  Btii.  Thy  life  hath  it  diihooonr'd- 

K.  SiiA.  Why  then,  by  God,— 

Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
The  uui^,  the  king  my  fansband  made, 
Thon  hsdat  not  broken  nor  my  brothers  died. 
If  thou  hadflt  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  bim. 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here. 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-felkiwa  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  &ith  hath  made  the  prey  for  worms. 
What  cBDHt  thou  swear  by  now  T 

K.  Ridi.  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  Elix,  That  thou  hait  wronged  in  the  time 

For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  timo,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 
Thechildreo  lire  whose  faUMirs  thou  hast  slaughter'd, 
UngOTern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  with  their  age : 
The  parentslire,  wbosechildren  thou  hast  butcher'd. 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wait  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past. 
K.  RiA.  As  I  ioteod  to  prosper,  and  repent, 
bl 


ACT  IV. 
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8CEHE  IT. 


So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  aflkira 

Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound  i 

Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours ! 

Day,  yield  me  iiot  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 

To  my  proceeding,  if^  with  pure  hearths  love, 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter ! 

In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 

Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee. 

Herself  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul, 

Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 

It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 

Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 

Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 

Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempt^  of  the  devil  thus? 

Kf  Eick,  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good, 

Q.  Eliz,  ShaU  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 

K>  RUh,'  Ay,  if  your  self*s  remembrance  wrong 
yoursetf. 

Q.  Eliz,  Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K,  Bich,  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury 
them: 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  will  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  EUz,  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 

K.  Rich,  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q.  Eliz,  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly. 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 

K,  Rich,  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so 
fiirewell. 

[Kissing  her.    Exit  Q,  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman ! 
How  now !  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratclitt  \  Catesbt  following. 

Rat.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western 
coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back. 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 
K.  Rich,  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk : — 
Ratcliff,  thyself,— or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 
Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 
K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither.  Post  to  Salisbury; 
When  thou  com*st  thither, — Dull,  unmindful  villain, 

[  To  Catesbt. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go*st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
date.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness* 
pleasure. 
What  trom  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K,  Rich.  9 '  true,  good  Catesby. — Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbuty. 

Cate.  I  20.  [Exit. 

Rat,  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at 

Salisbury? 
K.  Rich.   Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there, 
before  I  go  ? 
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Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Staitlet. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  b  chang*d. — Stanley,  what 

news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with 
the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 
K,  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor 
bad? 
What  need*st  thou  run  so  many  miles  abcyot. 
When  thou  may*8t  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 
Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  sets. 

K,  Rich,  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  oo 
him, 
White-liverM  runagate !  what  doth  be  there  ? 
Stan.  I  know  not,  mi^ty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  I^rset,  Buckin^iam,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  cUdm  the  crown. 
K.  Rich,  Is  the  chair  emp^  ?  is  the  sword  an- 
sway'd? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossessed  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York*s  heir? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas? 
Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  gness. 
K,  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comas. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 
Stan.  No,  my  good  Icmi ;  therefore,  mistnist  me 

not. 
R  Ridu  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat  hini 
back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore. 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 

north. 
K,  Rich,  Cold  friends  to  me :  What  do4hey  in 
the  north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  die 
west? 
Stan,  They  have  not  been  conmianded,  mi^ty 
king. 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave,  * 
1*11  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  erace. 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  witli 
Richmond : 
But  ril  not  trust  thee. 

Stan,  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doub&fol. 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 
K,  Rich.  Go,  then,  and  muster  men :  but  leave 
behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley.    Look  your  heart  be 

firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  tnH. 
Stan,  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[Exit  Stanley. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  hau^ty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 
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£nleT  aiuAer  Mettenger. 
'J  JVm*.  In  Kent,  mj  liege,  the  QuUfbrdi  are  in 

And  everf  boar  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rabeli,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Mtitenger. 

SMeti.  Mylord, the uinjof great BDckinghun — 

K.  Rich.  Out  on  ;e,  owls .'  oothine  but  songs  of 

death  I  [He  slrutei  Ain. 

There,  take  thou  tliat,  till  thou  bring  better  newi. 

3  Met.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  yonr  majes^ 
[■,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waten, 
BackiDgham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd; 
And  be  hinuetf  wander'd  sway  ak>ae, 
No  mail  knoWB  whither. 

K.  JUeh,  1  cry  thee  mercy : 

There  ia  roy  purse,  to  cure  tlwt  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  weII-adTis«d  friend  prochUm'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  T 

3  Me*t.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my 

Eater  a  fourth  Meuengtr, 

4  Me*i.  Sir  Thomas  Lorel,  and  lord  marqness 

Dorset, 
'Tis  swd,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms : 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  diapen'd  by  tampest. 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Vtxto  tlie  abore,  to  aak  tboae  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  aasistanta,  yea,  or  no ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hoia'd  sail,  aod  made  his  coarse  again  for  Bretagne. 
K.  ificA.  March  on,  march  on,  nnce  we  are  up 


Enter  Catesst. 

CtUe.  Myliege,  the  dukeofBuckingham  is  taken; 
That  is  the  best  news ;  that  the  eaH  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milfbrd, 
Is  colder  nsws,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

K.  Rich.  Away  towarda  Salisbury  !   while  we 

A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost — 
Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brou^t 
To  Salisbury :  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

[Eztunt 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Lord  Stahlet's  Home. 

Enter  Starlet,  and  Sir  Cbristopebr  Uaswicx- 

Stan,  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  frani 

That,  in  the  sty  of  the  moat  deadly  boar. 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  youDs  George's  head : 
The  fear  of  that  holds  off  my  present  aid. 


.  get  thee  gone;  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
W  ithal,  say  that  the  qneeo  hath  heartily  consented 
Ho  should  Bspousa  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But,  tell  me,  where  Is  prineelj  Richmond  nowT 

Chri*.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rfbrd-weat,  i: 
Wales. 

Slan.  What  men  of  name  reaoit  to  him  T 

Ckrii.  Sir  Waher  Herbert,  a  renowned  aoklier 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Slwiley; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Bhiot, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  raliant  crew; 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fousht  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his  band 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.      [Qivwgpaper*  to  Sir  CauaTOPBEa 
[Exeunt 
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ScEHE  I. — Salubnry.    An  open  Piact, 


Buck.  Wili  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  ^th 
him  7 

Sher.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore,  be  patient. 

Buck.  HastiDgs,  aod  Edward'i  children,  Grey, 
aod  Riiers, 
Holy  kiog  Henry,  and  tliy  fair  sod  Edward, 
VnughBD,  sod  all  that  hare  miscarried 
By  underhand  cormptAd  foul  injustice. 
If  that  your  moody  discDoteDted  bouIi 
Do  through  the  cknids  behold  this  present  honr, 
Gven  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  '. — 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  T 

Sher.  It  is. 

Buck.    Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  full  on. me,  when  I  was  found 
Ei'Blse  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allips : 
This  is  the  dny,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  faUe  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted; 
'rhis,  this  AU-Sonls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
[s  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
Aitd  gi*en  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords^  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  fitllB  heavy  on  mr  neck: — 
■'When  he,"  quoth  she,  "shall  split  thy  heart  with 

Remember  Margaret  was  a  propbatMS." — 


Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  rfsbame; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of 
blame.    [£x«un(  Buckinohak  and  Offieeri. 

ScKlfE  II. — A  Plain  near  TamteoTth. 
Enter,  mlh  drum  and  coiouri,  Richmoud,  Oiforp, 

Sir  James  Bldkt,  Sir  Waltek  Herbeet,  md 

olhert,  with  Forcei,  mar^ng. 

Ridim.   Fellows  in  arms,  aod  my  most  loviag 
friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  ^ivnny. 
Thus  &r  bto  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marcb'd  on  without  impediment; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  &ther  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields,  and  fmitfiil  VIMS. 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  bis 

Tn  your  embowell'd  bowms,  this  foul  ewine 
Is  DOW  even  In  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  team : 
From  Tamworlh,  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  Ood's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friend*, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf,  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thouaand  mto, 


Blvnl.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  what  are  fiieodi 

Which  in  hia  dearest  need  will  fly  from  hhn. 
^chm.    All  for  onr   vantage:    then,  in  QtA't 
name,  march. 
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Tnie  hope  U  (wift,  and  fliet  with  iwiUow'*  wings, 

KiDg*  it  makei  goda,  and  meuior  craaturea  kiogi. 

[ExetM. 

ScBRK  UI.—Bo*viitA  Field. 

Enler  Ehtg  Richakd,  and  Forca;  llu  Dtike  of 

NoKFOLK,  Earl  of  Sorbet,  and  othert. 

K.  mdt.  H«re  pitch  oar  teat,  even  hers  in  Bot- 

worth  field.— 

jMy  lord  of  Snrref ,  why  look  70U  so  sad  1 

Sur.   My  faeart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 

looks. 
K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 
Abr.  Hera,  most  gracious  liege. 

K.  Sieh.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks;  bal. 

must  we  not  ? 
Nor.  We  most  both  pre  aod  lake,  my  loving 

b>rd. 
K.  RUh,  Up  wHh  my  tent!  here  will  I  lie  to- 
night; 

[Soldieri  bfgi»  to  ttt  up  the  KingU  Tent- 
Bat  whera  to-morraw  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that. — 
Who  bath  descried  the  number  of  the  trutots  ? 
Nor.  SixorseveD thousaDdistheirulTnoatpower. 
K.Rich.   Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account: 
Besidsi,  the  king's  ontne  is  a  tower  of  strsogth, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent ! — Corae,  noble  gantlemeo. 
Let  us  surrey  the  vantage  of  the  ground. — 
Call  ibr  some  men  of  sound  direcbon. — 
Let's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 
Vor,  lonU,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [Exeunt. 


Enler,  on  the-  other  tide  of  the  Field,  RrcHHOHD, 
Sir  William  Bhahdon,  Ozroan,  and  ether 
^cert.    Some  of  the  Soldier*  pitdi  Ric 


Richm.   The  weary  mn  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  Eery  ear, 
GiTes  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-momtw. — 
Sir  Willisni  Brandon,  you  shall  beer  my  stsndard. — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent: 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle. 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power- 
My  lord  of  Oxfonl, — you,  sir  William  Brandon, — 
And  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment : 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : — 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me ; 
Where  is  tora  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  1 

Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much. 
(Which,  weU  I  am  aasur'd.  I  have  not  done,) 
His  regiment  lie*  half  a  mile,  at  least. 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  poasible, 
Sweet   Blunt,  make  aome   good   means  to  speak 

with  him, 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needfiil  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  loid,  I'll  undertake  it : 
And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night  i 

Ridim.  Good  night,  good  captain  BTunt.    Come, 


ACT  T. 
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8CBHE  III. 


Let  us  coDsnlt  upon  Uwnorrow's  bosineM  \ 
in  to  my  tent,  the  dew  b  raw  and  cold. 

[  Jhey  withdraw  into  the  TenL 

Enter  J  to  his  Tent,  King  Richard,  Norfolk, 
Ratcuff,  cmd  Catesbt. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

CaU.  \V%  supper  time,  my  lord;  it's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was. 
And  aU  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

CaU.    It  is,  my  liege;   and  all  things  are  in 
readiness. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge. 
Use  careful  watch ;  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  £0,  ray  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 

Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff ! 

Rat.  My  k>rd  I 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fiiil 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 
Pill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch: 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  fiekl  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff  !— 

Rat.  Myk>rd? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord  North- 
umberland ? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
iVIuch  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  array,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  So :  I  am  satisfied.     Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 
Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  k>rd. 

K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch.    Leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  Richard  retires  into  his   Tent. 
Exeunt  Ratcuff  and  Catesbt. 

RiCBMOirn's  Tent  opens^  and  discovers  him  and  his 

Officers^  Sfc. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford. 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  &ther-in-Iaw ! 
Tell  me,  how  &res  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good  : 
So  much  for  that. — The  silent  hours  stc^  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east» 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot,) 
With  best  advantage  wiU  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  mtber's  sight. 
Farewell.    The  leisure  and  &e  fearful  time 
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Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  knre. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  diseourae. 
Which  so  long  snnder'd  friends  should  dwell  upoo. 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu. — Be  valiaat,  and  speed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wines  of  victoiy. 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords,  and  gentlemen. 
[Exeunt  Lords^  ifc.^  with  Staiclet. 
O !  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself^ 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracknis  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fiUl 
Th*  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victoiy ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fiill  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping,  and  waking,  O !  defend  me  stiU !  [SUept, 

The,  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Henry  the 
Sixthj  enters  between  the  tux>  Tents. 

Ghost  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  tibr  soul  to-morrow! 

[  To  King  Richard. 
Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  yootb 
At  Tewksbuiy :  despair,  therefore,  and  die. — 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Heiyrt  (he  Sixth  enters. 

Ghost  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 

[  To  King  Richard. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me :  despair,  and  die; 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[  To  Richmovd. 
Harry  that  prophesy'd  thou  should'st  be  kuic. 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live,  and  floorii^ 

The  Ghost  o/*  Clarence  enters. 

Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow! 

[  To  King  Richard. 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine. 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fidl  thy  edgeless  sword.    Despair,  and  die. 
Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[  To  Richmosd. 
The  wroneed  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Grood  angels  guard  thy  battle !     Live  and  flourish. 

The  Ghosts  of  Riy ZVL8,  Gret,  and  Vaughan,  enter. 

Riv.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-moiTow. 

[  To  King  Richard. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret.     Despair,  and  die. 
Chrey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair. 

[  To  King  Richard. 

Vaugh.  Think  upon  Vaughan,  and  with  guilty 

fear  [To  ^tn^  Richard. 

Let  &11  thy  lance.     Despair,  and  die. — 

All.  Awake !  and  think  our  Mrron^  in  Richard's 

bosom  [  To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him. — Awake,  and  Mrin  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  o/*  Hastings  enters. 

Ghost.  Btoody  and  guilty,  guiltilyawake ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
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And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  djtys. 

Tbink  00  lord  HutiDgi.     Deapair,  and  die. — 

Quiet  uatroobled  loul,  awake,  awake ! 

[  7b  Ricbmohd. 
Kim,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  &ir  Eugland'a  lake. 

Tlu  OhoaU  of  the  two  young  Princa  aiier. 
GhtuU.  Dream  on  thy  conaint  amochar'd  in  the 

Letu*  be  lead  within  thy  boaom,  Richard, 

And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  ahame,  and  death. 


Thy  oephewa'  aonb  bid  thee  deapair,  and  dia. — 
Sleep,  RichnWDd,  aleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 
Qood  aooela  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
Live,  and  iwset  a  hapf^  race  of  kinga. 
Edward'a  unhappy  sous  do  bid  thee  flonrish. 
The  Ghoit  of  Quim  Akne  enUrs. 
Ohoit.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Aiiue 
thy  wife. 
That  never  alept  a  quiet  hour  with  ifaee. 
Now  flUt  thy  aleep  with  perturbations: 


To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 

ADd  bll  thy  edgeleaa  sword.     Despair,  and  die. — 

'^boa,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  aleep ; 

[To  RicaMOHD. 
DrMun  of  saccflss  aud  happy  victory ; 
Thy  adrerRry'a  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 
The  Ghoit  o/BtiCKiHaHAH  entert. 
OhotL  The  Grat  waa  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the 
crown;  [To  King  Richaed. 

The  lut  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny. 
0 !  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness. 
Dream  od,  dream  on,  of  bk>ody  deeds  and  death : 


Fainting,  deapmr;  deapairing,  yield  thy  breath. — 
I  died  for  hope,  ere  I  could  lenid  thee  aid  : 

(  TV  RlCBM o.f  o. 

But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  diamay'd : 
God,  end  good  angela  light  on  Richmond's  arae; 
And  Richard  M  in  height  of  all  his  jnide. 

[The  Ohoatt  vanish.     King  RiCBAHO 
lUzrti  out  of  hi*  dream. 
K,  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse! — bind  up  my 
wounds ! — 
Hare  mercy,  Jsau! — Soft!  I  did  but  dream. — 
O,  coward  conscience,  how  doat  thou  afflict  me ! — 
The  lights  bum  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearlul  drops  atand  on  my  tremUing  flech. 
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ACT   V. 


KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 


SCENE  ni. 


What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there's  none  else  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?     No ; — ^yes ;  I  am : 
TheD  fly, — What,  from  myself?     Great  reason : 

why? 
Lest  I  revenge.     What !     Myself  upon  myself? 
Alack !  I  love  myself.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
O !  no :  alas !  I  rather  hate  myself, 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 
I  am  a  villain.     Yet  I  lie ;  I  am  not 
Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well : — Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high*st  degree ; 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  me  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat*  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there  ? 

Rat.  Ratcliif,  my  lord ;  'tis  I.     The  early  village 
cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff!  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream. — 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff!  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  stiiick  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me : 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 

Enter  Oxford,  and  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 
Richm.    Cry  mercy,  lords, — [  Waking.  ] — and 
watchful  gentlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 
Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 
Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding 
dreams, 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  mur- 

der'd, 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On !  victory ! 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  &r  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 
Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  di- 
rection.—  [He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on :  yet  remember  this, — 
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God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  soub. 
Like  hi^-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  &ces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  foUow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemeOt 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  shiughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  fiilsely  set; 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers : 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  rat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  Uie  conquerors; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights, 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  fiice ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt. 
The  least  of  you  shaU  share  his  part  thereof 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 
God,  and  Saint  George !  Richmond,  and  victory ! 

[ExewL 

Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendants, 

and  Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland,  as  touch- 
ing Richmond  ? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth :  and  what  sakl  Sur- 
rey then  ? 
Rat.  He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  fcnr  our  pur- 
pose. 
K.  Rich.   He  was  i'  the  right;  and  so,  indeed, 
it  is.  [Clock  strikes. 

Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 
Rat,  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  ibr,  by  the 
book. 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  Mytord? 

K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day: 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  bur  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day !     Whv,  what  is  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven. 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor,  Arm,  arm,  my  lord !  the  foe  yauots  in  die 

field. 
K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle. — Caparison  my 
horse. — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 
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Oar  •rcfaera  «hall  be  placed  id  the  midst. 
JobD  dake  of  Norfoli,  Thonut  eerl  of  Surrey, 
Shill  haxe  the  leading  of  [be  foot  mad  bone. 
Tbej'  thus  directed,  we  will  foUow 
In  the  main  betlle;  wfaoee  pniraance  on  either  tide 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefeat  borae. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot!— What  thlnk'at 
tboo,  Norfblki 
fhr.  A  good  dlrectioQ,  waifike  aorereigD. — 
This  tbuod  I  oa  mj  tent  thia  moming. 

[Giving  a  Scroti. 
K.  Rich.     [Reads.] 
••  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  Dot  ao  bold. 
For  Dickon  thy  master  ii  boogfat  and  aoid." 
A  thing  defiaed  by  the  enemy. — 
(to,  gentlemen ;  every  maa  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  oar  sonk ; 
For  conacience  ia  a  word  that  cowarda  uae, 
Deria'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  ewe : 


Oar  atnmg  arms  be  oar  conscience,  awords  oar  law. 
March  on,  join  bn>ely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
What  shall  1  say  more  thin  I  have  inferr'd  T 
Remember  whom  you  are  lo  cope  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  ngabolKU,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  nssur'd  destruction. 
Voo  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
Yon  having  laoda,  and  bleas'd  with  beauteous  wives. 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother'a  cost ; 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  BO  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  soow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lnsh  hence  these  over-weening  raga  of  Frsnce, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  live* ; 


Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 

For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  tfaem- 

(f  we  be  conqner'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  DotLhese  bastard  Bretagnes;  whom  our  fathera 
Have  in  their  own  latkd  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  «hame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ? — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 
[Drum  afar  off. 
Figfat,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold  yeomen ! 
Ihiw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ; 
Spar  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood  : 
Aoiaze  the  welkin  with  yonr  broken  staves! — 

EnUr  a  Meutnger. 
What  says  lord  Stanley  1  will  he  bring  bis  power  1 

Mtti.   My  lord,  he  doth  deny  lo  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head. 

iVor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  a  pnss'd  the  marah ; 
After  the  battle  let  Oeorge  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  tbonmnd  hearts  are  great  within  my 


Advance  our  standards !  set  upon  our  foes ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  Oeorge, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  oflieiy  dragons  ! 
UpMi  them !     Victory  sits  on  our  heluu.  [Eieanl. 

Scene  TV.— AnoAtr  pari  of  At  Fitld. 

Alarum :    exeurmotu.     Enter   Norfolk,  and 

Forcei ;  lo  him  Catesbt. 

Caie.    Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  I    rescue. 

The  king  enacts  more  woDders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  oppoaite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  ia  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fab-  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ', 
Alarum.     Enter  King  Richaed. 
K.Rich.  Ahorse!  ahorse!  my  kingdom  for  a 


Cate.   Withdra 

K.  RiA.  Slave !  I  have  set  my  fife  npon  a  cut. 


,  my  lord;   I'll  help  you  to  a 
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And  I  win  stand  the  hnxard  of  the  die. 

I  think  there  be  six  Richtnonds  id  the  fiekl; 

Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. — 

A  hone .'  a  hone .'  tn;  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

[EituM. 

Alanaru.  Enter  King  Richard,  and  RicuMono ; 
'^y  fi^-  R<CH4HD  is  thin.  Retreat  and 
fioitTUh.  Tlien  enter  Richmond,  Stahlet  bear- 
ing  the    Crovm,  with  divert  other  Lordt,  and 

SiAm.  God,  Knd  jour  arms,  be  prais'd,  Victorians 

The  Aay  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

Slan.    Courageous   Richmond,   well   hast   then 
acquit  thee. 
Lo  i  here,  this  long-usurped  rOTslty, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ', 
Wear  it^  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Biehm,  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  bII! — 
Bnt,  t«ll  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.    He  is,  my   lord,  and  safe  in   Letceslsr 


Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferrers, 
Sh"  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 


AieAni.    Int«r  their  bodies  as  become*  tbair 
births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  ealdiBTS  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  ns; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  ucrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  rod : — 
Smile  heaven  npon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  bath  frown'd  upon  their  enmi^! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  aud  says  not,  amen  1 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  end  scarr'd  herwlf; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  bb»d, 
The  &ther  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son. 
The  son,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire; 
AU  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster 
Divided  in  their  dire  division. — 
O!  now,  let  Richmood  and  Elizabeth, 
I'  The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
I]  By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together! 

I  And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so,) 

'l  Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fic'd  petca. 

With  smiling  plenty,  and  tkir  prosperous  dsyi! 
ij  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
Jl  That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
il  And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  Uood' 
';  Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
ij  Thatwouldwithtreasonwoundthisfairland'spcscel 
|{  Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again: 

II  That  she  may  long  Uve  h6re,  Giod  say  amen  ! 

II  [£«mU. 


Tamworth  i^itie. 
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ACT  I.— Scene  I.  , 
"  Made  gloriotu  tttntmtr  by  t\it  nn  of  York,"  et 
Thii  u  an  alluiioa  to  the  oognizancs  of  tbe  Hun 


I  memory  of  iha  threa 


Toil,  which  waa  Ihrae 

raEu  which  were  lupposed  lo  have  appealed  at  the 
hatlle  which  Edward  IV,  gained  at  Mortimer'*  CroM. 
Tb«  iDcWlniti*  givea  in  Henht  VI.  (Part  III.  :>— 
Daule  mine  ejfli,  or  do  I  He  IfarM  niut 
"  —  huttad  aftum^iHg  bahbid  ilttdt" — "  Barbed" 
md  barded  appear  to  hsTS  been  iodiSereDlIy  lued  for 
>  hone  capanioaed  wilh  military  trapping).  Id  Hall 
wa  haTB,  "Abont  the  time  of  pnme  came  to  the  bar- 
[iera  of  the  liata  the  Duke  of  Hertford,  motuiled  on  a 
white  emUBer,  barbed  wilh  blaeand  green  TelToI."  In 
Lord  Bamera'  "  Proicurt"  we  read,  "  It  wu  a  great 
beauty  lo  beh<^  the  bannera  and  ■tsndard*  waviDg  in 
dte  vnod,  and  horaea  barded,  and  kolghti  and  aqolres 
richly  armed."  It  cornea  from  the  equiu  bardatiu  of 
the  nnrlnaiirnl  Latin  of  tbe  middle  agea. 


"  —  lo  aiK  Wfehadoit  tnUc  ns" — Moalmodeni  edi- 
lon  here  read,  "  to  ipy  my  rimdow,"  etc.i  aa  it  ia  in  the 
eariy  qoartos.  It  waa  probably  the  anthor'a  nriguial 
word,  which,  in  the  copy  from  which  the  Iblio  wia 
printed,  be  ^tered  to  "tte  my  ahadnw."  The  reaaon 
irflbe  change  ia  clear.  To  ipy  is  eiprenive  of  an  inteo- 
tional  effort  lo  trace  out  hia  own  deformity ;  while  "aee" 
•igmfiee  that  it  wai  forced  npon  hia  obaervBtion. 

"  —  tieie  /air  KtU-tpoken  d»ti" — Malone  wonld 
nad,  •'  fair  well-apoken  dame:"  But,  ia  Ben  Jonaon'i 
"ETCTy  Man  out  of  hia  Humour,"  we  have  tbe  aame 
epithet  of  "  well«pokon"  applied  to  daya — "ignorant 
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"  1%al  TlMrrs  jUh  ta  Mm  lank  txtnmty,"  etc. 
With  Collier,  we  fiillow  ih«  reading  of  the  folio:  the 
qnsTlos  hvre  "That  ttnpert  him  to  ibia  extremity," 
which,  takuigjenpfrinthesenaeof  loionleiiorao/Ieii, 
lo  adapt  to  any  intended  porpoae,  ia  a  good  teOBe,  in  the 
diction  of  the  timet. 


"  How,  by  Saint  Pidl"— fio  all  the  quarto  edilioiit: 
the  blia,  "  Now,  by  SainlJbiih"  Aa  oloaler  habttnally 
aweara  by  Saint  Paul,  this  change  waa  probably  acci- 

SCEKE   11. 

<•  —  OBBi«Dioo9LT  Itmttil" — 1.  6.  LomBUt  Ba  at  ibp 
obuqmiei  of  a  dead  person.  In  the  lament  of  the  biher 
who  baa  slain  hia  own  eon,  in  the  third  part  of  Hibrt 
VI.,  abiequioat  ia  DBed  exactly  in  the  aame  way,  aa  well 
■a  in  HiMLKT,  (act  ii.  acene  3) — "To  do  vbetquiotH 


tT-counfigwreofa  kolf  kiug" — Thia  epithet  ia 
in  the  old  wrilera.     Bhakeapeare  haa  it  in  tbe 


Decker  naea  it,  in  ISOS;  and  thia  teiy  phtaae  ("key- 
cold  figure")  ia  fonnd  in  the  comedy  of  the  "  Coonlry 
Giri,"  aa  late  aa  IS47.  Stevena  aaya  that  the  epithet  i> 
derived  from  the  application  of  a  cold  key  to  atop  bleed- 
ing. I  ahould  rather  think  it  a  relic  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage. "Cold"  ia  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  beinjE  thf 
paat  participle  of  teZ-aa,  (lo cool;)  and  " key-cold  may 
have  been  originalty  a  reduplication — "  atiSened  cold. 

"  —  heir  lo  Ail  truHiyriHiaa" — i.  e.  Sfiiekievom  die- 
fetiHoa.  "Uuhappy"  waa  often  osed  in  Ihii  aenae:  an 
m  All'b  Weil  THit  Ekdj  Will — "A  ahrowd  knave, 
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**  O,  gentlemen  !  tee,  tee  !  dead  HenryU  woundt 
Open  their  congealed  moutktj  and  bUed  afreth !" 

*'It  18  a  tniditioD  very  generally  received ,  that  the 
murdered  body  bleeds  on  the  touch  of  the  murderer. 
This  was  so  much  believed  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  that 
ho  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reason." — ^Johnsok. 


The  incident  here  is  historical;  for  Hollingshed  says 
that  Henry's  body,  when  laid  in  state,  **  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  beholders  did  bleed."  It  bled  again 
at  Blackfriars;  but  nothing  is  said  of  Richard's  being 
present  at  either  time. 

"  —  thete  tuppoted  evils" — So  the  quartos :  the  folio, 
erimet;  but  Lady  Anne,  reiterating  Gloster's  words, 
repeats  **  evils." 

"  —  DIFFUSED  infection  of  a  man" — "  Diffused,"  in  old 
use,  meant  confuted^  uncouth ;  and  here  refers  to  Bich- 
ard's  deformity — **  but  half  made  up." 

"  Then  toy  they  were  not  «/atift"— With  Knight  and 
Collier,  we  give  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  better 

S reserves  the  antithesis  than  "  Why,  then,  they  are  not 
ead,"  of  the  quartos,  which  is  found  in  other  modem 
editions. 

" — tweet  SMOOTHING  word" — Thus  the  folio.  In 
scene  3,  Gloster  uses  the  verb  to  tmooth.  The  quartos 
read,  "  sweet  toothing  wordt." 

**  Glo.   Vouchtafe  to  wear  thit  ring. 
Anns.  To  take,  it  not  to  give." 

Knight  well  remarks,  that  **  this  rapid  interchange  of 
speech  is  wonderfully  helped  in  its  effect  by  the  short 
lines  of  six  syllables;  but  Stevens,  by  the  aid  of  some 
transpositions,  has  contrived  to  manufacture  these  ten 
lines  into  six  of  the  vilest  resemblances  to  the  eye  of 
blank  verse  that  his  botching  ever  achieved." 

"  And  pretently  repair  to  Crotby-plaee," 

Crosby-place  (or  Crosby>house,  as  the  folio  here  calls 
it,)  is  in  Crosby-square,  ttishopsgate-street,  (London.) 
This  magnificent  house  was  built  in  1466,  by  Sir  John 
Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman.  Crosby-hall,  after  many 
vicissituoes,  has  been  lately  restored,  with  great  skill ; 
and  now  exhibits  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  old  domestic  architecture  which  England  can  show. 

'*  —  with  all  EXPEDiKNT  duty" — "Expedient"  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  for  expeditiout. 

"  Imagine  I  have  taid  farewell  already. 

{_Exeunt  Lady  Aicne,"  etc. 

Cibber,  who  altered  Kino  Bichabd  III.  for  the  stage, 

was  so  convinced  of  the  improbability  of  this  scene,  that 

he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  bystander  say : — 

When  futare  chroniclet  thAll  fpeak  of  thi«. 
They  will  be  thought  romance,  not  history. 

The  embassy  under  Lord  Macartney,  to  China,  witp 
nessed  the  representation  of  a  plajr,  in  a  theatre  at 
Tien-sing,  witn  a  similar  plot; — "in  which  a  rebel 
General  Kills  the  Emperor  with  his  own  hand.  While 
the  Empress  is  tearing  her  hair  in  all  the  agony  of  grief, 
the  conqueror  enters,  addresses  her  in  the  language  of 
adoration,  and  in  half  an  hour,  like  Richard,  prevans  on 
the  Chinese  beauty  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and  yield  to  a 
consoling  wooer."  Stevens  pronounces  both  scenes 
equally  absurd;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Chinese 
dramatist,  like  the  English  one,  drew  his  plot  from  his- 
tory. In  both  cases  probably,  certainly  in  the  English 
instance,  the  strangeness,  "absurdity  and  ridiculousness," 
censured  by  the  critic,  is  in  the  history,  not  in  the 
play.  "  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction."  What- 
ever doubt  later  inquiry  may  Imve  thrown  on  Richard's 
personal  agency  in  the  deaths  of  Anne's  husband  and  of 
his  &ther,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  identified 
with  their  enemies;  and  that  her  husband  was  slain, 
if  not  by  Richard's  hand,  by  his  comrades  or  soldiers. 
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How  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  this,  Anne,  the  widow 
of  Prince  Edward,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  III.,  ii 
an  historical,  not  a  dramatic  difficulty ;  and  the  Poet'i 
solution,  that  she  was  a  weak  and  vain  woman,  easily 
won  by  the  flattery  of  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  and 
talents,  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other,  and  is  per- 
haps the  one  least  discreditable  to  her  memory. 

"  The  bleedingwitnett  of  mt  hatred:'—^  the  folio, 
and  correctly.  The  quartos  and  modem  editors  have 
''Afr  hatrea;"  but  the  corse  of  Henry  VI.  was  **tbe 
bleeding  witness  *  *  of  Gloster's  hatred. 

"  —  a  beggarly  denier"— A  "  denier"  (says  Steveu) 
is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  French  tofut,  and  appeurs,  from 
old  ballads,  to  have  been  the  usual  request  uf  a  beggar. 

SCEEIE  III. 


"  —  wiik  quick  and  merry  words"— The  folio  has 
eyet  for  "  words,"  which  ma^  be  right ;  but  all  the 
quartos  have  '*  words,"  which  is  generally  adopted. 

"  Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley" — Derby  in  all  the 
old  copies,  quarto  and  folio ;  but  Lord  Stanley  (as  Theo- 
bald observes)  was  not  created  Earl  of  Derby  until  after 
Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne.  It  may  be  doobted 
whether  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  old  text  to  stand,  t» 
Stanley  is  sooken  to  and  of  as  Derby  by  the  characters, 
and  the  inadvertence  was  probably  committed  by  Shake- 
speare. Theobald's  alteration  is  followed  by  all  later 
editors,  from  whom  I  have  not  cared  to  d^er. 

"  The  Couniett  Richmond,  good  my  lord  of  Stanley."* 

The  Countess  Richmond  was  Margaret,  daughter  to 
John  Beauibrt,  first  Duke  of  Somerset.  Aller  £e  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Edmund  Tudor,  Eari  of  RichmoDd, 
(by  whom  she  had  one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,) 
she  married,  first.  Sir  Henry  Stafford;  and  secondly, 
Thomas,  Lord  Stanley. 

"  —  with  LEWD  eompUUntt" — i.  e.  With  wicked  cator 
plaints.  Here  Stevens  would  show  that  *'  lewd  "  meant 
meroly  ignorant.  This  may  have  been  one  of  its  senses, 
but  its  freouent  meaning  at  the  date  was  6aJ ,  wicked. 
as  it  is  used  in  our  Enslish  Bible,  (Acts,  chap,  xvil  ver. 
5,)  "lewd  fellows" — ^for  the  original  word,  ponirot. 

"  —  wrent  make  pre^" — So  in  the  folio,  and  the  two 
first  quartos.    The  ordinary  reading  is  '*  wtay  prey." 

"  That  wiU  I  make"— The  double  acceptation  of  the 

verb  "  make"  is  also  exemplified  in  As  Yoo  Like  It:^ 

Now,  sir,  what  make  yon  here  t 

Nothing:  1  am  not  taught  to  wtakt  anytiung. 

"  Wert  thou  not  banithed,  on  pain  of  death  t" 

Queen  Margaret  fled  into  France  after  the  battle  of 
Hexham,  ana  remained  abroad  till  1471.  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in  that  year,  she  was  confined  iu 
the  Tower  till  1475,  when  she  was  ransomcxl  by  her 
father,  and  removed  to  France,  where  she  died  in  1482. 

"  Thou  elvithmark^df  abortive,  rooting  hog!" 

"  It  is  an  old  prejudice,  which  is  not  yet  quite  extinct, 
that  those  who  are  defective  or  deformed,  are  marked 
hj  elvetf  or  invisible  evil  agents,  and  made  prone  to 
mischief.  She  caUs  him  hog,  in  allusion  to  his  cogni- 
zance, which  was  a  boar.  'The  expression  (says  War- 
burton)  is  fine ;  remembering  her  youngest  son,  she  al- 
ludes to  the  ravage  which  hogs  make  with  the  finest 
flowers  in  gardens ;  and  intimating  that  Elizabeth  wa» 
to  expect  no  other  treatment  for  her  sons.'  The  rinrme 
for  which  Collingbome  was  executed,  as  given  by  Hej- 
wood,  in  his  *  Metrical  History  of  King  Edward  lY./ 
will  illustrate  this : — 

The  cat,  the  rat  and  Lorell  onr  dog; 
Doe  rule  all  Ensland  under  a  h^. 
The  crooke  backt  boore  ttie  way  haft  found 
To  root  our  roces  from  our  ground. 
Both  flower  and  bud  will  he  confound. 
Till  kin^  of  beaati  the  twine  be  crown'd : 
And  then  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  rat 
Shall  in  his  trou^  feed  and  be  fot 
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The  penonB  ahned  at,  in  thii  rhyme,  were  the  King, 
Catesoy,  Ratcliff,  and  Lovell/' — Johnsom  and  Malons. 

'*  Our  I  TRY  bnUdetK  in  the  cedar' $  top,''  etc. 

"  Eyry"  properly  signified  a  brood  of  eagles  or  hawks, 
though  afterwards  used  for  the  nests  of  those  birds. 

**  Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him,"  etc. 

Blackstone  suggests  that  Milton  caoght  the  idea  of 
his  magnificent  fuleffory  firom  this  line.  It  may  be  so ; 
bat  if  so,  it  is  one  of  those  uses  of  a  thooght  which  is  not 
plagiarism. 

" He  is  PRANKED  up  to  fatting" — A  "frank"  is  a  pen, 
or  coop,  in  which  hogs  and  other  animals  were  confined, 
while  *'  fiitting."  To  be  "  franked  up"  was  to  be  closely 
confined.  To  f ranch,  or  frank,  was  to  stuff,  to  cram,  to 
fatten.  There  seems,  in  this  phrase,  another  allusion  to 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  boar,  by  the  house  of  York. 


(« 


—  scATH  to  us" — i.  e.  Harm,  mischief. 


**  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ; 
For  had  I  curs' d  now,  I  had  curs' d  myself." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  old  copies, 
where  a  speech  aside  is  so  marked:  the  direction  is, 
'*  Speaks  to  himself." 

**  Yovr  eyes  drop  mil^ones,  when  fools'  eyes  pall  tears." 

**  Drop  tears"  in  the  quartos.  The  expression  is  pro- 
verbial, and  it  is  used  in  the  tragedy  of  *'  Cssar  and 
Pompey,"(1607:)— 

Men's  eyes  mart  mUl'Stonss  drop,  when  fools  abed  tears. 

Scene  IV. 

.    "  So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights,"  etc. 
The  quartos  give  this  line  thus  :— 

So  fdU  of  ii|^  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams. 

**^^aMd  he  8HRicK*D  out  aloud" — There  are  many 
alight  Tariations,  in  this  scene,  between  the  folio  text 
heire  followed,  and  the  earlier  text.  Several  are  imma- 
terial ;  such  as  '*  sights  of  ugly  death,"  or  *'  ugly  sights 
of  death."  But  "  shriek'd^*  has  been  subsUtuted  in 
the  revision  for  squeak' d,  as  also  "sour"  ferryman  for 
grim  ferryman — ^both  apparently  substitutions  of  better 
words  by  the  author. 

''  Clak.  Ah,  keeper,  keeper"^-ln  the  quarto  this  scene 
commences  with  Clarence  addressing  the  description  of 
his  dream  to  Brakenbury ;  but  in  the  folio  the  stage-di- 
rection is,  *'  Enter  Clarence  and  Keeper."  In  this  pas- 
•age,  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  '*  O,  Brakenbury !"  is 
altered  to  '*  Ah,  keeper.  Keeper !"  Brakenbury  subse- 
quently enters,  in  the  folio,  when  Clarence  is  sleeping. 
But  as  Brakenbury's  remarks  ("  Sorrowbreaks  seasons, 
Rtc.,)  seem  to  rise  naturally  from  the  preceding  conver- 
sation, and  Clarence's  reposing,  they  cannot  well  have 
been  intended  to  be  spoken  by  a  person  just  entering. 
The  quartos,  therefore,  evidently  give  the  authors 
design,  and  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  arrangement. 
The  folio  text,  however,  having  several  lines  not  in  the 
quartos,  is  evidently  the  corrected  one  to  be  followed. 

**  There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys." 
The  line  in  the  quartos  stands  thus : — 

Here  are  the  keys ;  then  lifei  tiie  dtike  asleep. 

^  —  THIS  HOLT  humour  of  mine"~~So  the  quartos :  the 
Iblio,  *'  my  passionate  humour." 

**  Are  you  draw  a  forth  among  a  world  of  men,"  etc. 

The  quartos  read,  *'  Are  you  caWd  forth  from  out  a 
world  of  men."  Johnson  suggested  that  the  true  read- 
ing was  **  euffd  forth." 

"  WhiU  lawful  QUEST  have  given  their  verdict  up,"  etc. 

"  Quest "  was  the  term  for  a  jury,  "  A  quest  of  twelve 
men;  Duodecim  viratus."~^Baret,)  In  Hamlkt,  we 
have  **  crowner's  quest  law."    Shakespeare  has  followed 


the  current  tale  of  his  own  time.  But  (as  Malone  shows) 
Clarence  was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  and  u 
bill  of  attainder  was  afterwards  passed  against  him. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  nis  death  was  com- 
manded by  Edward;  but  he  does  not  assert  that  the 
Duke  of  Oloster  was  the  instrument  Polydore  Virgil 
says,  though  he  talked  with  several  persons  who  lived 
at  the  time,  he  never  could  get  any  certain  account  of 
the  motives  that  induced  Edward  to  put  his  brother  to 
death. 

**  — to  have  redemption" — **  The  fulio  here  substitutes 
*  for  any  goodness,*  and  omits  the  next  line,  probably  on 
account  oi  the  statute  against  oaths,  etc.  We  ought  not 
on  such  an  account  to  lose  a  line  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  written  by  him  long  before  the  statute.  All  thrt 
quarto  editions  contain  the  line,  which  was  no  doubt 
erased  by  the  Master  of  the  Bevels,  who  in  this  play, 
as  in  others,  discharged  his  duty  very  capriciously." — 

COLLIKR. 

"  When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet,"  etc. 

That  is,  Plantagenet,  brave  and  blooming  in  youth — 
a  compound  resembling  others  in  this  play,  as  '*  childish* 
foolish,"  etc.  Spenser  has  "  my  springing  youth,"  iu 
the  sense  of  the  spring  of  life. 

**  You  are  deceiv'd :  your  brother  Oloster  hales  you." 

Horace  Walpole  suggested,  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Croyland,  that  the  true  cause  of  Gloster's  hatred  to 
Clarence  was,  that  Clarence  was  unwilling  to  allow 
Gloster  that  moiety  of  the  estate  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  to  whicn  he  became  entitled  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Anne,  younger  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  C&- 
rence.  That  the  brothers  were  at  variance  on  the  sub- 
ject, appears  from  a  letter  in  the  Fasten  collection: — 
"  Yestenlay,  the  King,  the  Queen,  my  lords  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  went  to  Shene,  to  pardon.  The  King 
entreateth  my  lord  of  Clarence  for  my  lord  of  Gloucett- 
ter ;  and  (as  it  is  said)  he  answereth,  that  he  may  well 
have  my  lady  his  sister-in-law,  but  they  shall  part  no 
livelihood,  as  he  saith.    So  what  will  fall  can  I  not  say.'* 

**  Were  you  in  my  distress" — The  five  lines  ending 
with  these  words  are  not  in  the  auarto  editions.  With 
Collier,  we  have  adhered  to  the  distribution  of  the  dia- 
logue of  the  folio.  Other  editors  have  inserted  the  pas- 
sage, some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another,  but  in  no 
place  rightly.  There  are  many  other  variations  in  this 
scene.  According  to  the  quartos,  it  does  not  appear 
that  one  of  the  murderers  made  his  exit  and  returned ; 
and  in  the  folio  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  body  of 
Clarence  was  carried  out  by  one  of  them.  There  are 
also  smaU  verbal  differences  scattered  throughout,  none 
of  them  affecting  the  sense  or  spirit.  The  folio  text  ih 
followed,  except  when  there  seems  a  misprint. 

Knight  well  points  out,  that  *'  in  the  great  drama  be- 
fore us  Shakespeare  fell  in  with  the  popular  view  of  the 
character  of  Richard  III.; — preserving  all  the  strong 
lineaments  of  his  gailtv  ambition,  as  represented  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  the  chroniclers  wno  followea  the 
narrative  of  that  illustrious  man,  with  marvellous  sub- 
servience to  his  own  wonderful  conception  of  the  high 
intellectual  supremacy  of  this  usurper.  We  are  not 
about  to  inquire  whether  the  Richard  of  history  has  had 
justice  done  to  him,  but  whether  the  Richard  of  Shake- 
speare accords  with  the  Richard  of  the  old  annalists. 
We  quote  from  Hall,  because  his  narrative  is  more  lite- 
rally copied  from  More,  and  the  contemporary  writers, 
than  that  of  Hollingshed,  who  is  never  so  quaint  and 
vigorous;  and,  further,  because  we  wish  to  show  that 
the  nonsense  which  has  been  uttered  by  Malone  and 
others,  that  Shakespeare  knew  no  other  historian  than 
Hollingshed,  is  disproved,  in  the  clearest  maimer,  by 
the  accuracy  with  which,  in  some  scenes,  he  follows  the 
older  chromcler." 

We  first  give  Hall's  description  (from  More)  of  Rich- 
ard's person  and  character : — 

*'  Richard,  duke  of  Gloster,  was  in  wit  and  courage 
equal  with  the  others,  (his  broliiers  Ekiward  and  George,) 
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but  in  beauty  and  lineaments  of  nature  fiir  underneath 
both;  for  he  was  little  of  stature,  evil-featured  of  limbs, 
crook-backed,  the  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  the 
right,  hard-fiiyoured  of  visage,  such  as  in  estates  is  called 
a  warlike  visage  and  among  common  persons  a  crabbed 
face.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful,  and  envious,  and,  as 
it  is  reported,  his  mother  the  duchess  had  much  ado  in 
her  travail,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  the  feet  for- 
ward, as  men  be  borne  outward,  and,  as  the  &me  ran, 
not  untoothed:  whether  that  men  of  hatred  reported 
above  the  truth,  or  that  nature  changed  his  course  in  his 
beginning  which  in  his  life  many  things  unnaturally 
committed,  this  I  leave  to  Qod  his  judgment.  Ho  was 
none  evil  captain  in  war,  as  to  the  which  his  disposition 
was  more  inclined  to  than  to  peace.  Sundry  victories 
he  had,  and  some  overthrows,  but  never  for  defoult  of 
his  own  person,  either  for  lack  of  hardiness  or  politic 
order.  Free  he  was  of  his  dispenses,  and  somewhat 
above  his  power  liberal;  with  large  gifts  he  got  him 
unsteadfiut  friendship,  for  which  cause  he  was  fiun  to 
borrow,  pill,  and  extort  in  other  places,  which  got  him 
steadfast  natred.  He  was  close  and  secret,  a  deep  dis- 
simuler,  lowl^  of  countenance,  arrogant  of  heart,  out- 
wardly familiar  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting 
to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ;  despiteous  and  cruel, 
not  alway  of  evil  will,  but  often  for  ambition  and  to 
serve  his  purpose ;  friend  and  he  were  all  indifferent 
where  his  advantage  grew;  he  spared  no  man's  death 
whose  life  wi^tood  his  purpose.  He  slew  in  the  Tower 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  sayingt  Now  is  there  no  heir 
male  of  King  Ekiward  the  Third  but  we  of  the  house  of 
Yoiic :  whicn  murder  was  done  without  King  Exlward 
his  assent,  which  would  have  appointed  that  butcherly 
office  to  some  other  rather  than  to  his  own  brother. 
Some  wise  men  also  wen  that  his  drift  lacked  not  in 
helping  forth  his  own  brother  of  Clarence  to  his  death, 
which  thing  to  all  appearance  he  resisted,  although  he 
inwardly^  minded  it.  And  the  cause  thereof  was,  as 
men  notinf  his  doings  and  proceedings  did  mark,  be- 
cause that  he  lon^  in  King  Edward  his  time  thought  to 
obtain  the  crown  m  case  that  the  king  his  brother,  whose 
life  he  looked  that  evil  diet  would  soon  shorten,  should 
happen  to  decease,  as  he  did  indeed,  his  children  being 
young.  And  then,  if  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  lived, 
his  pretended  purpose  had  been  fiir  hindered ;  for  if  the 
Duke  of  Clareiioe  had  kept  himself  true  to  his  nephew 
the  young  king,  or  would  have  taken  upon  him  to  be 
king,  every  one  of  these  casts  had  been  a  trump  in  the 
Duke  of  Gloster*s  way;  but  when  he  was  sure  that  his 
brother  of  Clarence  was  dead,  then  he  knew  he  might 
work  without  that  jeopardy.  But  of  these  points  there 
is  no  certainty,  and  whosoever  divineth  or  coniectureth 
may  as  well  shoot  too  fiir  as  too  short ;  but  this  ooigec- 
ture  afterward  took  place,  (as  few  do,)  as  you  shall  per- 
ceive hereafter." 

The  **  taking  off''  of  Clarence  is  not  imputed,  by  the 
old  historians,  to  Richard.  At  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare wrote,  little  more  than  a  century  after  these 
events,  it  was  probably  usual  to  ascribe  crimes  which 
we  have  not  even  heard  of  to  the  usurper  who  had 
perished,  and  from  whose  triumphant  rival  the  reigning 
xamily  had  sprung. 

ACT  IL—ScEiiE  I. 

*'  And  NOW  in  peace** — So  the  earlier  editions,  instead 
of  the  "  more  in  peace "  of  the  folio,  which,  though  re- 
tained by  the  later  editors,  seems  to  me  to  give  no  ap- 
propriate sense,  and  to  be  a  misprint. 

"  —  BUT  mth  all  duteoui  tore"— i.  e.  Except  with  aU 
duteous  love. 

**  Andt  in  good  lime,  here  comet  the  noble  duke*** 
So  the  quartos ;  but  the  folio 


And  in  good  time 

Here  comes  Sir  Richard  Ratcfiffe  and  the  duke. 

The  stage^rection  which  follows  in  the  folio  is  consist- 
ently, **  Enter  Ratcliffe  and  Gloster;"  but  Gloster  only 
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appears  to  have  entered.  It  is  not  easy  to  aocoimt  for 
this  discordance. 

*'  I  thank  my  God  for  my  humiUty.*' 

Milton,  in  his  EckonocUutee,  one  of  his  bitterest  coa- 
troversial  writings,  thus  assails  Charles  I. : — 

"  The  poets,  and  some  £lnglish,  have  been  in  this  pomt 
so  mindful  of  decorum,  as  to  put  never  more  pious  wonU 
in  the  mouth  of  any  person  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall 
not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  tne  king  might 
be  less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was 
the  closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  WiUiam 
Shakespeare;  who  introduced  the  person  of  Richard 
the  Third,  speaking  in  as  high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mor- 
tification as  is  uttered  in  any  passage  in  this  boc^  and 
sometimes  to  the  same  sense  and  purpose  with  some 
words  in  this  place.  I  intended  (saith  he)  not  only  to 
oblige  my  fiiends,  but  my  enemies.  The  like  saith 
Richard: — 

I  do  not  know  Uiat  Engjttshman  alive, 
With  whom  mv  aool  !■  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  tium  the  mlant  that  is  bom  feo-nij^t: 
I  thank  my  Ood  for  my  humih^. 

Other  stuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the 
tragedy,  wherein  the  Poet  used  not  much  license  in  de- 
parting from  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a 
deep  dissembler,  not  of  his  affections  only,  but  his  reh* 
gion." 

**  7%e  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  serveaU't  l^fe** — i.  e. 
Grant  me  my  servant's  lue,  which  has  become  forfeit 

**  Have  la  tongue  to  doom  my  brothet^t  detUkf**  etc 

**  This  lamentation  is  very  tender  and  pathetic.  The 
recollection  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead  is  veiy 
natural ;  and  no  less  naturally  does  the  King  endeavour 
to  communicate  the  crime  to  others." — Jorksoh. 

The  hint  for  this  pathetic  speech  is  to  be  found  in  Sb 
Thomas  More's  "  Histoiy  of  Edward  IV.,"  inserted  m 
the  chronicles. 

ScKIfS  II. 

**  My  pretty  cousins"— The  duchess  is  here  addie8s> 
ing  her  grandchildren;  but  "cousin"  seems  to  have 
been  used  instead  of  kinsman  and  kinswoman,  and  to 
have  supplied  the  place  of  both. 

**  — from  my  duos" — This  word  gave  no  offence  U> 

our  ancestors ;  one  instance  will  show  that  it  was  used 

even  in  the  most  refined  poetiy : — 

And  on  thy  dmga  the  oneen  of  love  dodi  tell 
Her  godhead's  power  m  scrowles  (rf'my  desire. 

Constabls'b  Ssnnsts,  (15M.) 

"  nink  you,  my  uncle  did  dissimble" — In  the  lan- 
guage of  our  older  writers,  to  "dissemble"  aigmfied  to 
feign,  or  simulate,  as  well  as  to  cloak  or  conceal  feel- 
mgs  or  dispositions.  Milton  uses  dissembler  in  this 
sense,  in  the  eztitict  ju^t  quoted  from  him,  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene. 

** Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractidlt" — "With 
her  hair  about  her  ears,"  is  the  business-like  8tage-direo> 
tion  in  the  folio. 

"  —  your  high-swoln  bates" — So  in  the  folio;  the 
quartos,  hearts,  Monck  Mason  objects  that  the  Poet, 
by  "  inadvertency,"  exhorts  them  to  preserve  the  ran- 
cour of  their  hearts.  It  is  surely  the  broken  rancour— 
the  breaking  up  of  their  hates — ^that  must  be  piesoiied 
and  cherished. 

"  To  give  your  csR8URB8"^Here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  "censure"  is  only  used  for  opinion,  or  iudgment. 
Many  editors  insert  weighty  before  "  business,''  fi:om  the 
quartos. 

"As  INDEX  to  the  stor^* — i.  e.  As  iniroduetiom,  or 
commencement  Thus,  in  this  play,  (act  iv.  scene  4,) 
we  have,  "  The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant; 
and  in  Othello,  (act  ii.  scene  I,)  "  An  index  and  ob- 
scure prologue  to  the  history."  This  use  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  index  of  a 
book  was  formerly  placed  at  the  beginning 
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Scene  III. 

" — 9€ldom  come$  the  better^ — An  ancient  proverbial 
■aying,  noticed  in  the  '*  English  Courtier  ana  Country 
Gentleman/*  (1586 :  V-"  As  the  proverbe  ta^th  ieldome 
eowu  the  better.  Val.  That  proverb  indeed  u  auncient, 
and  for  the  moat  part  true.** 

Scene  IV. 

**  Last  nif^ht,  I  heard,  tkey  lay  at  StonySiratford, 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night." 

This  ia  the  reading  of  the  folio:  the  quarto— 

Lut  nifht,  I  hear,  thev  lay  %t  Nortiiampto& ; 
At  Stony-StnOford  will  they  be  to-night 

Stevens  and  Malone  have  a  controvenj  as  to  the  value 
of  die  respective  readings. 

** A  PARLOUS  &oy"— "Parlous"  means  perilous,  from 
which  (as  Ritson  says)  it  was  probably  corrupted ;  but 
it  sometimes  seems  to  be  used  m  the  sense  of  satirically 
talkative,  (as  in  Coriolanus.)  The  word  occurs  again 
in  act  itL  scene  1,  of  this  play;  and  there  it  is  spelled 
perilous,  m  all  the  old  copies. 

**  Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jbt/'  etc. 

The  older  copies  have  "jet,"  and  the  folios  jut. 
Either  word  may  stand,  for  both  are  found  in  old 
authors,  in  the  sense  of  **  to  encroach  upon ;"  '*  to  make 
inroads."  "  Jet"  is  so  used  in  Titus  Andron icus  :  and 
jut  is  thus  ezpUuned  in  Cooper's  "  Thesaurus,"  (1584.) 

" — frantic  outrage" — So  every  old  edition.  Ma- 
lone substituted  courage,  much  to  ue  detriment  of  the 


"  —  to  look  on  DEATH  uo  more" — The  folio  has  on 
earth  for  "  on  death,"  which  is  the  reading  of  every  old 
quarto ;  and  is  so  clearly  in  the  Poet's  manner,  and  in 
unison  with  the  context,  as  to  allow  no  doubt  that  earth 
was  a  misprint.  The  Duchess  refers  to  the  scenes  of 
■laughter  to  which  her  eyes  had  been  witness. 

**  Come,  come,  my  boy;  we  will  to  tanetuary." 

The  wretched  state  of  the  Queen  at  this  juncture  is 
thus  described  by  one  of  the  chroniclers : — "  Wberenpou 
the  Bishop  called  up  all  his  servants,  and  took  with  him 
the  great  seal,  and  came  before  day  to  the  Qaeen,  about 
whom  he  found  much  heaviness,  rumble,  haste,  business, 
conveyance,  and  carriage  of  her  stuff  into  sanctuary. 
Every  man  was  busy  to  carry,  bear,  and  convey  stun, 
cheats,  and  fardells :  no  man  was  utioccupied ;  and  some 
carried  more  than  they  were  commanded  to  another 
place.  The  Queen  sat  alone,  below  on  the  rushes,  all 
desolate  and  dismayed,  whom  the  Archbishop  comforted 
in  the  best  manuer  that  he  could." 

ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your  chanoer." 

London  was  anciently  called  Camera  Regit,  (the 
*'  King's  Chamber,")  which  title,  we  learn  from  Lord 
Coke,  it  began  to  have  immediately  a(\er  the  Norman 
Conquest.  London  is  called  the  "  King's  special  cham- 
ber,' in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  oration  to  the  citi- 
zens, as  given  by  Sir  T.  More,  whence  Shakespeare 
drew  other  phrases. 

*i  Weigh  it  but  with  the  grotmett  of  this  age,"  etc. 

That  is.  Examine  it  with  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  our  times, — not  ceremoniously  and  traditionally,  with 
reference  to  strict  religious  usages,  and  old  customs. 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  of  tanctuary  men. 
But  eanctuary  children  ne\r  till  now." 

This  argument  is  from  More's  **  History,"  as  printed 
in  the  chronicles,  where  it  is  very  much  enlargea  upon. 
**  Verelye  I  have  often  heard  of  saintuarye  men,  but  I 
never  heard  erste  of  saintuarye  chyldren.  •  »  *  * 
But  he  can  be  no  saintuarye  manne,  that  neither  hath 
to  desire  it,  nor  malice  to  deserve  it,  whose 


lyie  or  lybertye  can  by  no  lawfull  processe  stand  in 
jeopardie.  And  he  that  taketh  one  oute  of  saintuary  to 
dooe  hym  good,  I  saye  plainely  that  he  breaketh  no 
saintuary." — More's  History  of  Kinge  Richard  the 
Thirde. 

"  Where  it  seems  &est"— The  folio  has  *<  where  it 
thinketh  best," — a  use  of  language  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  perhaps  a  misprint. 

"  He  did,  my  gracious  lor£^ — All  the  old  editions 
give  this  reply  to  Buckingham.  Modem  editors  have 
conspired  (observes  CoUierS  to  ^ve  the  answer  to  Glos- 
ter,  although  ther  allow  BuckmghaA  to  continue  the 
subject  afterwards,  with  '*Upon  record,  my  gracious 
lord."  Gloster  was  an  attentive  listener,  as  appears  by 
what  he  says  subfequently. 

"  —  wiihoul  characters"^,  e.  Without  the  help  of 
letUrs. 

"  Thus  like  the  formal  Vice,  IniquUy,"  etc. 

"  In  a  note  on  Henrt  IV.,  (Part  II.  act  iii.,)  w© 
have  ffiven  a  brief  notice  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  drama. 
Giffora  has  thus  described  him,  with  his  usual  good 
sense ;  and  his  description  may  spare  our  readers  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  the  elaborate  dissertations 
which  generally  accompany  the  passage  before  us: — 
'  He  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
Harleouin  of  the  modem  stage,  and  had  a  two-fold  ofiSce ; 
to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  wickedness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  protect  him  from  the  devil,  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  buffet  and  baffle  with  his  wooden 
swora,  till  the  process  of  the  story  reauired  that  both 
the  protector  and  the  protected  should  be  carried  off  by 
the  fiend ;  or  the  latter  driven  roaring  from  the  stage 
by  some  miraculous  interposition  in  favour  of  the  repen- 
tant offender.'  This  note  is  appended  to  a  passage  in 
the  first  scene  of  Ben  Jonson's  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.' 
We  leara  from  this  scene  that  there  were  Vices  of  va- 
rious ranks,  which  had  their  proper  appeUations : — 

Sat.  What  Vice  Y 
What  kind  wouldtt  thou  have  it  off 
*  Pug.  Why  any :  Fraud, 

Or  CoTctotuneM,  or  Lady  Vanity, 
Or  old  Iniquity. 

We  have  here  then  the  very  personage  to  which  Richard 
refers;  and  Jonson  brings  him  upon  the  scene  to  pro- 
claim his  own  excellencies,  in  a  style  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  :— 

What  is  he  caHs  npon  me.  and  would  seem  to  lack  a  Vice  t 
Ere  his  words  be  half  spoken,  I  am  with  him  in  a  trice : 
Here,  there,  and  erery  where,  as  the  cat  is  with  Ae  mice : 
True  Vetas  Iniquitas.    Lack'st  thou  cards,  friend,  or  dice? 
I  will  teach  thee  to  cheat,  child,  to  cog,  lie,  and  swagger, 
And  ever  and  anon  to  be  drawing  forai  thy  dagger : 
To  swear  by  Qogs-nowns,  like  a  lusty  Juventus. 
In  a  cloak  to  thy  heel,  and  a  hat  like  a  pent-house. 

Satan,  however,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Iniquity, 

whom  he  holds  to  be  obsolete : — 

Tbej  are  other  ttdngs 

That  are  receired  now  upon  earth,  for  Vices; 
Stranger  and  newer ;  and  changed  every  hour. 

"  Iniquity  was,  no  doubt,  a  character  whose  attributes 
were  always  essentially  Uie  some;  who  was  dressed 
always  according  to  one  fiishion ;  who  constantly-  went 
through  the  same  round  of  action ;  who  had  his  own 
peculiar  cant  words; — something,  in  fact,  very  similar 
to  that  most  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  Punch,  who, 
in  spite  of  meddling  legislation,  still  beats  his  wife  and 
stiU  defies  the  devil.  It  is  to  this  fixed  character  of  the 
'Vice  Iniquity'  that  we  think  Shakespeare  alludes, 
when  he  calls  him  *  the  formal  Vice,' — the  Vice  who 
conducts  himself  according  to  a  set  form.  It  was  his 
custom,  no  doubt,  to — 

moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

It  is  to  this  ' formal*  character  that  Hamlet  alludes: — 

A  vice  of  kings— 

A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  t 

Aking 
Of  shreds  and  patches."  Kn  10  ht. 
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**  —  ntjf  DRKAD  lor(r* — So  in  one  of  the  quartos ;  in  the 
folio,  demr.  The  epithet  **  dread  "  seems  to  be  the  an- 
thorns  word,  for  **  dear  lord  '*  would  not  mark  the  new 
title  by  which  York  addresses  his  brother — "  lord  "  being 
the  title  by  whjch  York  is  himself  subsequently  named. 
"  Dread," — most  dread, — was  a  kingly  epithet,  {Rex 
metuendisHmut. ) 

«*  Too  LATK  he  rfici"— i.  e.  Too  lately, 

"  —  DiviDZTi  couneiU" — i.e.  A  private  eonsuUatioHf 
(says  Johnson,^  separate  from  the  known  and  public 
council.  This  mterpretatioii  is  warranted  by  the  histo- 
rical evidence  of  Hall  and  HoUingshed. 

"  Chop  off  hi*  headf  man; — something  we  will  determine.'* 
**  This  is  the  readmg  of  the  folio ;  that  of  the  quartos  is — 
Chop  ofT  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  we  will  do. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  text  of  the 
quartos,  (the  received  one,)  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  familiar;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  correction  came  from  any  hand  but 
that  of  the  author." — Knight. 

Scene  II. 

"  He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm,''*  etc. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  that  of  the  quartos  is — 

And  then  he  sends  you  word 

He  dreamt  to-night  the  boar  had  rased  his  helm. 

The  ordinary  reading  is  neither  that  of  the  folio,  nor  of 
the  quartos,  but  a  compound  of  each. 

"  — without  instance" — The  word  "instance"  signi- 
fies here,  as  in  other  passages  of  Shakespeare,  example, 
fact  in  proof,  corroboration.  So  in  the  Mbrrt  Wives 
OF  Windsor — **  My  desires  had  instance  and  argument 
to  commend  themselves."  "  Instance "  is  used  with 
great  latitude  of  meaning  by  Shakespeare  and  his  con- 
temporaries. Its  primitive  sense  is  **  any  thing  standing 
nigh ;"  and  it  is  taken  sometimes  for  an  example,  a  proof, 
sometimes  for  request,  and  sometimes  for  a  motive,  or 
cause. 

**  I  wonder  he's  so  simple" — "  I  wonder  he  is  so 
fond,''  in  the  c[uartos :  the  old  meaning  of  the  word 
fond  was  what  it  is  represented  to  be  m  the  text  of 
the  folio;  and  the  alteration,  like  others  in  the  folio, 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  change  of 
language. 

"  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest,"  etc. 

ThAt  is,  **  As  dear  as  you  do  jours,"  which  in  fact  is 
the  reading  of  the  quarto  editions.  In  the  next  line, 
the  quartos  have  life  for  "  days,"  which  Knight  notices 
as  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which  the  text  of  the  folio  had  been  revised. 
"  Days"  is  evidently  substituted  for  life,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  that  word,  which  occura  in  the  preceding 
line;  and  yet  life  is  retained  in  modern' editions. 

"  —  good  SIR  JohfC' — The  tide  of  "sir"  was  often 
given  to  the  clergy.     (See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.) 

"  —  your  last  exercise" — ^i.  e.  Religious  instruction ; 
aa  in  Othello — "  exercise  direct." 

Scene  III. 

**  —  conducting  Rivers,  Orey,  and  Vaughan,  to  exe- 
cution"— *•  Queen  Elizabeth  Grey  is  deservedly  pitied 
fur  the  loss  of  her  two  sous ;  but  the  royalty  of  their 
birth  has  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  historians,  that 
they  never  reckon  into  the  number  of  her  misfortunes 
the  murder  of  this  her  second  son.  Sir  Richard  Grey. 
It  is  remarkable  how  slightly  the  death  of  Earl  Rivers 
is  always  mentioned,  though  a  man  invested  with  such 
high  offices  of  trust  and  dignity ;  and  how  much  we 
dwell  on  the  execution  of  the  lora  chamberlain  Hastings, 
a  man  in  every  light  his  inferior.  In  truth,  the  general- 
ity draw  their  ideas  of  English  story  from  the  tragic 
rather  than  the  historic  authors." — Walpole. 
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For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyaUy.^ 

In  the  quartos  this  scene  opens  with  Ratcliff  exclaim- 
ing "  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners."  The  stage-di- 
rection of  the  folio  b,  "  Enter  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  with 
halberds,  carrying  the  nobles  to  death  at  Ponifret" 
The  line  is  therefore  clearly  unnecessary. 

"  —  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate" — This  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  quartos.  The  second  folio  reads,  "  the 
hour  of  death  is  now  expired."  However  forced  the 
meaning  of  "  expiate  "  may  be,  Shakespeare  has  used  it 
in  his  Twenty-second  Sonnet,  in  a  similar  manner  :— 

My  glass  shall  not  perstude  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youA  and  &ou  are  of  one  date , 

But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  deatib  my  days  should  a^isU. 

Though,  on  this  authority,  "  expiate"  is  retained  in  the 
text,  yet  I  incline  to  agree  with  Stevens  that,  in  both 
places,  it  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  expirate,  which  ac- 
cords with  Shakespeare*s  phraseology  elsewhere ;  as  io 
Romeo  and  Juliet — **  ana  expire  the  term  of  a  despised 
life." 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  inward  with  the  noble  duke" — i.  e.  InUmaU;  in 
conBdence. 

"  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue" — This  exprowion 
is  taken  fivm  the  theatre.  The  **  cue,"  queue^  or  tad 
of  a  speech,  consists  of  the  last  words,  which  are  the 
signal  tor  the  entrance,  or  reply.  Gloster  enters  at  the 
right  moment 

"I saw  good  ttrau^erriet  in  your  garden  there,"  etc 

"  This  circumstance  of  asking  the  bishop  for  some  of 
his  strawberriest  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
old  historians  merely  to  show  the  unusual  affability  and 

good  humour  which  the  dissembling  Gloster  affected,  at 
le  very  time  he  liad  determined  on  the  death  of  Has- 
tings. It  originates  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  men- 
tions the  protector's  entrance  to  the  council  'fvrate 
aboute  ix  of  the  clocke,  saluting  them  curtesly,  and  ex- 
cusing himself  that  he  had  been  from  them  so  long,  saieng 
merily  that  he  had  been  a  slepe  that  day.  And  after  a 
little  talking  with  them  he  said  unto  the  bishop  of  Elye, 
my  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  at  your  gar- 
dayne  in  Hoi  heme,  I  require  you  let  us  have  a  messe 
of  them.'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  bishop  (Morton)  is 
supposed  to  have  furnished  Sir  Thomas  More  with  the 
materials  of  his  history,  if  he  was  not  the  original  author 
of  it."  (See  Pre&ce  to  More's  "  Life  of  Richard  lU.") 
The  author  of  the  manuscript  Latin  play,  quoted  by 
Stevens,  also  thought  the  circumstance  worth  using,  and 
makes  the  Protector  say — 

Elicnsis  antistes  renist  — — > 

ferunt  hertum  tnum 

Decora  firaga,  phmmum  prodocere,  etc 

"  By  any  livelihood" — So  the  folio.  The  meaning 
is  perfectly  clear,  the  word  being  used  in  the  tame 
sense  as  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  (act  i.  scene 
1 :) — "  The  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood 
from  her  cheek."  Stanley  asks  how  tliey  interpret 
Gloster's  "livelihood"  liveliness,  cheerfulness.  Both 
Knight  and  Collier  restore  the  word,  which  has  been 
changed  by  other  modem  editors  for  the  reading  of  the 
quartos,  likelihood,  which  they  interpret  as  appearamee, 
and  thus  perpetuate  what  was  no  doubt  a  typognq>hical 
«pror. 

**  Lovel,  and  RatcUff,  look  that  U  be  done." 

"  Instead  of  this  line  of  the  folio  text,  we  have  in  the 
quartos,  *some  see  it  done.'  The  stage-direction  of 
the  quartos  is,  *  Manet  Ca.  with  Hast.,  and  Catesby 
subsequently  speaks  the  two  lines  which  in  the  folKi 
are  given  to  Ratcliff.  The  line  which  Lovel  speaks  ii 
not  found  in  the  quartos.  In  all  modem  editions  Catea- 
by  is  substituted  for  Ratcliff,  and  we  read — 

Lovel  and  Catesby,  look  diat  it  be  done. 

This  change  is  made  to  avoid  the  apparent  imponibiliCy 
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of  RatclifT,  who  in  the  preceding  icene  is  attending  the 
execution  at  Pomfret,  being  on  the  lame  day  in  Loudon. 
Bat  in  making  thii  change  the  editors  can  only  prescribe 
a  half-remedy,  for  in  the  next  scene  they  afe  constrained 
to  keep  RatcliJOT  on  the  London  scene,  bringing  in  Has- 
ting' nead.  In  that  scene  Gloster  says  in  the  folio— 
which  line  is  retained  in  the  modem  text,— 

Be  patient;  they  are  friends ;  Ratcliff  and  Lorel. 
We  must  either,  it  appears  to  us,  take  the  text  of  the 
quarto  altogether,  in  which  neither  Ratcliff  nor  Lovel 
Appear,  or  adopt  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  folio. 
But  in  truth,  this  is  one  of  those  positions  in  which  the 
Poet  has  trusted  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience, 
rather  than  to  their  topographical  knowledge ;  and  by 
a  bold  anticipation  of  a  rate  of  travelling  which  is  now 
a  reality,  Ratcliff  is  without  offence  at  Pomfret  and  Lon- 
don on  the  same  day.  In  the  rapid  course  of  the  dra- 
matic action  this  is  easily  overlooked.  We  have  little 
doubt  tbat  Ratcliff  and  Lovel  are  thus  brought  upon  the 
sceoe  tc»gether,  in  the  folio  copy,  in  association  with  the 
history  *  how  Collingboume  was  cruelly  executed  for 
making  a  rhyme' — 

The  Got,  the  Rat,  and  Lood  our  dof, 
Rule  all  England  under  a  h^. 

The  audience  were  familiar  with  this  story ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  Shakespeare  should  show  Richard  (the  hog) 
in  association  with  Catesby,  (the  cat,^  Ratcliff,  (the  rat,) 
and  Lovel,  the  three  most  confidential  ministers  of  his 
usurpation.  In  the  third  scene  of  act  i.,  Margaret  calls 
Richard  *  rooting  hog."' — KfiiOHT. 

"  —  my  FOOT-CLOTH  Aor#«"— For  "foot-cloth,"  see 
HEirRT  VL,  (Part  II.,  act  iv.  scene  7.)  A  "  foot-cloth 
horse"  was  a  palfrey  covered  with  such  housings,  used 
for  state ;  ana  was  the  usual  mede  of  conveyance  for 
the  rich,  at  a  period  when  carriages  were  unknown. 

This  is  from  Ilollingshed,  who  copies  Sir  Thomas 
More:—'*  In  riding  toward  the  Tower  the  same  morning 
in  which  he  [  Hastings]  was  beheaded,  his  horse  twice 
or  thrice  stumbled  with  nim,  almost  to  the  falling ;  which 
thing,  albeit  each  man  wot  well  daily  bappeneth  to 
them  to  whome  no  such  mischance  is  toward :  yet  hath 
it  beene  of  an  old  rite  and  costomo  observed  as  a  token 
oftentimes  notablie  foregoing  some  great  misfortune." 

Hall  also  relates  the  incident,  in  much  the  same  way. 

"  Come,  come,  despatch" — So  the  folio,  unceremo- 
niously and  characteristically ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an 
intentional  correction,  with  that  object,  of  the  prior  edi- 
tions, which  make  Catesby  (to  whom  the  speech  is 
there  assigned)  give  Hastings  his  rank : — "  Despatch, 
my  lord:' 

Scene  V. 

"  —  in  ROTTEW  armour" — We  retain  the  quaint  stage- 
direction  of  the  folb,  which  the  modem  editors,  ex- 
cept Knight,  change  to  "  in  ruUy  armour."  Hollin^shed 
tells  us  mat  *'  the  Protector  immediately  after  dinner, 
intending  to  set  some  colour  on  the  matter,  sent  in  all 
haste  for  many  substantial  men  out  of  the  citie  unto  the 
Tower ;  and  at  their  coming,  himselfe,  with  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  stood  harnessed  in  old  ill-faring  brigan- 
ders,  such  as  no  man  should  weene  that  they  would 
vouchsafe  to  have  put  upon  their  backes,  except  that 
some  sudden  necessitie  had  constrained  them."  Shake- 
speare has  closely  followed  Hollingshed. 

"  Iff  TkROiNo  deep  tutpicion^-^To  "  intend  "  was  often, 
of  old,  used  for  to  pretend.  So  in  the  TAMina  of  thk 
Sbrew,  (act  iv.  scene  1 :) — "  I  intend  that  all  this  is 
done  in  reverend  care  of  her."  So,  in  the  seventh  scene 
of  this  act,  Buckingham  tells  Gloster  to  *'  intend  some 
fear." 

"  I  never  look' d  for  better  at  his  hands,"  etc. 

This  and  the  following  line,  in  the  folio,  form  the  com- 
mencement of  Buckingham's  speech,  and  such,  no  doubt, 
is  the  correct  distribution  ot  the  dialogue.  Modem 
editors  have  taken  it  from  him  without  assigning  any 
reaaon.    The  only  excuse  is,  that,  in  the  quartos,  the 


two  lines  are  made  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

"  —  bring  them  to  Baynard's  castle"—**  Barnard's 
Castle,  whicn  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  Thames- 
street,  has  been  s^ept  away  by  the  commercial  neces- 
sities of  London.  The  dingy  oarge  is  moored  in  the 
place  of  die  splendid  galley ;  and  porters  and  carmen 
squabble  on  the  spot  whero  princes  held  their  state." — 
Knight. 

"  Oo  thou  ITo  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker^—Dr.  Shaw, 
and  Penker,  (or  Pinker,)  were  popular  preachers  of 
the  time ;  and  Speed  informs  us  that  the  latter  was 
Provincial  of  the  Augustine  friars.  Dr.  Shaw  was 
brother  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

**  —  no  manner  person" — '*  This  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  and  is  a  common  idiom  of  our  old  language.  The 
ouartos,  however,  have  '  no  manner  of  person.'  Both 
tonus  were  indifferently  used.  In  the  same  chapter 
(Lev.  vii.)  of  our  common  translation  of  the  Bible,  we 
find — no  manner  fat,  and  no  manner  of  blood,  **  No 
manner  person"  is  probably  the  more  ancient  form,  and 
these  minute  archaisms  should  be  preserved  in  Shake- 
speare, wherever  we  have  authority  for  them."— 

KlflOUT. 

Scene  VI. 
"  —  teen  in  thought" — i.  e.  Seen  in  silence. 

ScEIfE   VIL 

"  How  now,  how  now" — The  earlier  editions  all  have 
**  How  now,  my  Lord  7"  The  change  in  the  folio  is 
clearly  the  author's,  to  express  the  eager  impatience  of 
the  inquiry. 

"  —  ^oUh  hit  contract  with  Lady  Lucy"—**  This  objec- 
tion to  King  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Grey  is  said 
to  have  been  started  by  the  mother  of  Ekiward  IV., 
previous  to  that  alliance  taking  place.  But  Elizabeth 
Lucy,  (whose  father's  name  was  W^at,  and  who  had 
acquired  the  name  of  Lucy  by  mama^e,)  being  sworn 
to  speak  the  trath,  declarea  tbiat  the  Kmg  had  not  been 
affianced  to  her,  although  she  owned  an  intimacy  had 
existed  between  them." 

"  —  /«*«  dumb  STATUES,  or  breathing  «/<m«#"— Here 
we  have  an  instance,  as  in  Henry  VI.,  (Part  II.,  act  iii. 
scene  2,)  of  **  statue"  having  been  pronounced  as  a  tri- 
syllable. Other  prooft  of  the  same  kind  are  pointed  out 
in  Julius  Cjesar,  (act  iii.  scene  2,  etc.)  Rowe,  not 
attending  to  this,  and  mistaking  the  Poet's  meaning, 
read  unbreathinf^  for  **  breathing."  Stevens  and  other 
editors  have  pnnted  **  statue"  ttalua,  but  without  war- 
rant from  any  old  copies. 

**  —  were  not  us'o" — So  the  folios :  the  quartos  wont. 

**'~on  that  ground  FU  make  a  holy  descant" --CoX- 
lier  here  suggests,  that  ''ground"  and  ''descant"  are 
both  terms  of  art  in  music.  The  quartors  read  build 
for  "make," — a  verb  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
figure  employed  by  Buckingham. 

**  He  is  not  lulling" — So  all  the  ancient  copies ;  most 
modem  editions  change  it  to  lolling. 

"  —  on  a  lewd  LOVB-^f  i" — So  in  the  iaiio :  the  quartos 
day-bed,  which  is  the  old  English  naiR  for  a  couch,  or 
sofa.  The  change  seems  to  be  the  author's  own  coi- 
rection. 

"  —  in  a  QaUer^  above" — The  old  simple  sta^e-direc- 
tion  is  atoft,  meanmg  the  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  okl 
stage. 

"  Her  royal  ttock  graft  with  ignoble  plantt,"  etc. 
Shakespeare  remembered  the  toxt  on  which  Dr. 
Shaw  preached  his  remarkable  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 

Cross : — 

Bastard  slips  shall  never  take  deep  root 
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'' —  shouldkr'd  in  the  siaxllowing  gulf" — "Shoul- 
der'd  in"  has  the  same  meaning  as  rudely  thrutt  into. 

**  Which  to  recurs" — i.  e.  To  recover;  it  is  so  nsed 
by  Spenser  and  his  contemporaries. 

"  —  loathed  bioamt" — Not  the  having  two  wives  at 
once,  bat  the  word  is  used  in  its  old  canonical  and  statu- 
tory sense ;  for,  as  Blackstone  states,  *'  Bigamy ,  by  a 
canon  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  (A.  D.,  1274,  adopted  by 
a  statute  in  4  Eklw.  I.,)  was  made  unlawful  aiid  infamous. 
It  differed  from  Polygamy,  or  having  two  wives  at  onoo; 
as  it  consisted  in  either  marrying  two  virgins  succes- 
sively, or  once  marrying  a  widow."  The  phrase  is  from 
Sir  T.  More,  as  copied  By  Hall  and  Hollingshed ;  where, 
as  in  this  speech,  **  the  widowhood  of  Lady  Gre^"  is  in- 
sisted on  as  making  the  king  "  to  be  defouled  with  ^'^o- 
mie  in  his  first  marriage." 

*'  Come,  cUizene,  we  will  enireat  no  more** 

The  quartos  add,  very  characteristically,  what  was  af- 
terwards omitted,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  statute 
against  profime  words,  (3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.)  Buckingham 
says,  according  to  the  quartos — 

Come,  citizens :  xound$  t    m  entreat  no  more  ;— 
and  Gloster,  standing  between  the  two  clergymen,  thus 
reproves  him : — 

O  i  do  not  fwear,  my  lord  of  Bnddngfaam. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  came  from  Shake- 
speare*s  pen,  on  whatever  account  the  text  might  after- 
wards be  altered. 

"  If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it.** 

The  quartos,  with  some  immaterial  literal  variation 
from  the  folio,  attribute  this  line  to  "  Another"  attendant 
on  Gloster,  and  the  line  before  it  only  to  Catesby.  The 
multiplication  of  characters  was  necessarily  avoided  on 
the  old  stage.  The  various  reading  is  here  worth  pre- 
serving, if  not  restoring. 

"  —  our  holy  WORK  again** — "  Our  holy  task  again" 
in  the  quartos.  Collier  reminds  us  that,  according  to 
the  old  arrangement  of  this  scene*  Gloster,  with  the  two 
bishops,  stood  in  the  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  st&se, 
while  he  was  addressed  by  Buckingham,  etc.,  from  ue 
boards. 

ACT  IV.—  ScKWE  I. 

*'  — a  week  of  tecn" — i.  e.  A  week  of  sorrow — a 
&vourite  word  with  Shakespeare.  He  has  it  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  (act  iv.  scene  3 ;)  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
(act  i.  scene  3;)  and  in  the  Tempest,  (act  i.  scene  2.) 
It  is  found  in  many  old  writers,  and  is  used  by  Chaucer 
both  as  a  verb  ana  substantive.  It  is  derived,  according 
to  Todd,  from  the  Saxon  teowm,  ^injuries.)  It  is  stiU 
in  use  in  the  north-east  of  Englana.  (See  Hollo  way's 
"  Dictionary  of  Provincialbms.'') 

**Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  fioffellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well  !** 

This  speech  is  not  in  the  quartos.  Knight  justly  re- 
marks that  it  bears  the  mark  of  Shakespeare's  later 
years,  in  its  bold  imagery. 

Rnde  ragged  nurse,  old  luUen  play-fiellow, 

possesses  all  the  highest  attribute  of  poetry,— that  of 
suggesting  a  long  train  of  thought  by  some  short  and 
poweriul  allusion,  fiir  more  effective  than  the  most  skil- 
ful elaboration. 

Scene  II. 

'*  Sound  a  Sennet** — It  has  been  elsewhere  explained, 
that  '*  sennet"  was  equivalent,  in  old  musical  and  dra- 
matic phrase,  to  the  modem  **  Flourish  of  Trumpets," 
often  substituted  for  it. 

"  —  Enter  Richard,  in  pomp** — We  restore  the  old 
sta^e-direction,  for,  as  before  remarked,  there  were  no 
"  discoveries"  (as  they  are  now  called)  iii  the  old  theatre, 
bat  the  characters  entered.    Such  was  the  case  here ; 
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for  the  old  quartos  inform  us,  in  a  direction,  after  Rich- 
ard has  come  upon  the  stage,  '*  Here  he  ascendeth  the 
throne."    . 

*'  — •  /  play  the  touch"— i.  e.  I  act  as  a  touehstome. 
'*  Touch"  is  thus  used  by  Spenser  and  by  Drayton. 

**  T*he  king  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip,** 

Several  of  the  old  English  historians  observe  that  this 
was  an  accustomed  ac^tion  of  Richard  when  angry. 

"  Twill  converse  with  iron-witted  fools,**  etc. 

After  this  line,  all  the  modem  editions  add  a  stage- 
direction,  (**  Descends  from  his  Throne**)  w&ich  is  not 
in  any  of  the  old  copies,  so  that  the  author,  as  the  text 
is  there  printed,  left  the  dialogue  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  throne  or  otherwise,  as  might  be  thought  most  effec- 
tive. 

«  _  wittt  Buckingham**'-'"  Witty"  was  not,  al  tUi 
time,  employed  to  si^^ify  a  man  oi fancy,  but  was  used 
for  sagacity,  wisdom,  or  judgment;  or,  as  Baret  defines 
it, "  having  the  senses  sharp,  perceiving  or  Ibreteeing 
quicklie."    It  is  here  used  sneerin^y. 

''  The  boy  is  foolish" — "  Shakespeare  has  here  per- 
haps, anticipated  the  folly  of  this  youth.  He  was  at 
this  time,  I  believe,  about  ten  years  old,  and  we  are  not 
told  by  any  historian  that  he  had  then  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  folly.  Being  confined  by  Henry  VU.  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  his  edocs- 
tion  being  entirely  neglected,  he  is  described  by  Poly- 
dore  Vir^,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1499,  as  an  idiot; 
and  his  account,  which  is  copied  by  HollingBhed,  was 
certainly  a  sufficient  authority  for  Shakespeare's  repre- 
sentation."— M  ALONE. 
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—  and  prefer  thee  for  it" — Here  the  qovtos  add— 

lyr.  "Hi  done,  my  gradoiis  lord. 

A.  Rkh,  Shall  we  he«r  firom  tbee^  ere  we  sleep  T 

7)fr.  Ye  shsD,  my  lord. 

The  same  question  had  been  put  to  Catesby  by  Bichardt 
at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act.  It  was 
therefore,  though  very  characteristic,  omitted  here  iii 
the  folio. 


**BucK.  My  lord** — From  this  speech  down  to  the 
line,  '*  I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day,"  is  not  in  the 
folio,  but  the  quarto  impressions  all  contain  it.  It  a 
difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  portion  of  the 
play  so  spirited  and  characteristic.  There  is  aolj  one 
similar  omission  in  the  later  edition,  while  the  added 
passages,  not  found  in  the  quartos,  are  numerous. 

**  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep*st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  beggiitjg  and  my  meditation.** 

This  passage  alludes  to  the  ''  Jack  of  the  Clockhouse," 
mentioned  before  in  Richard  II.  It  was  a  figure  made 
in  public  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the  outside,  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  preserved  till  a  recent  period  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  Fleet-street,  (London.) 
Richard  compares  Buckingham  to  one  of  these  autom- 
atons, and  bids  him  not  to  suspend  the  stroke  on  the 
clock-bell,  but  strike,  that  the  noise  may  be  past,  and 
himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  meditations. 

Scene  III. 

"^  like  TO  children**'^Qo  in  the  folio.  The  'quartos 
have,  by  an  evident  typogru»hical  error,  "  like  two  chil- 
dren ;"  and  this  prosaic  reaoing  was  adopted  in  all  the 
modem  editions,  until  the  Piotoml. 

"  —  the  Bretagne  Richmond^* — Richard  calls  his  rival 
"  Bretagne,"  because,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
he  had  taken  refiige  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  by 
whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  kept  t 
long  time  in  honourable  custody. 

**  —  Morton  is  fled  to  Richmond** — In  the  quartos  be 
is  called  Ely,  of  which  see  he  was  bishop.  Richard 
afterwards  calls  him  Ely. 
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Scene  IV. 

"  —  a  dire  iwductiok" — Prefaet^  inirodueUon.  Thas, 
we  have  the  "  Induction*'  in  the  Tamiko  of  tui  Shrew. 

"  WUkdraw  tkeCt  wretched  Margaret^ ^-An  this  scene 
we  take  leave  of  Margaret  of  Ai\)oa,  that  "  she-wolf  of 
France/'  who  has  been  almost  as  much  the  presiding 
evil  genius  of  the  last  two  parts  of  Hkk rt  VI.  as  Richard 
ii  of  this.    Mrs.  Jameeon,  who  was  led  to  a  oartial  adop- 
tioQ  of  Blalone's  opinion  on  the  three  parts  otHiffRT  VI., 
not  so  much  from  his  argmnent  as  fiom  then-  appearin; 
to  her  to  '*  have  less  of  poetry  and  pasBion»  and  more  tS 
annecessary  verbiage  and  inflated  language,  than  the 
rest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,"  finds  an  additional  and 
original  argument  in  the  chairacter  of  Queen  Margaret 
Her  criticism  on  the  style  is  just,  but  she  would  hardly 
have  drawn  her  inference  from  it,  if  she  had  been  aware 
that  the  evidence  shows  these  to  be  the  productions  of 
the  immature  and  unpractised  Shakespeare,  be^nniog  to 
form  for  himself  and  his  country  the  historic  drama. 
Her  other  argument,  which  she  considers  ''  the  most 
conclusive  of  tui  to  those  who  have  studied  Shakespeare 
iD  bis  own  spirit,"  is  thus  stated : — **  Margaret,  as  exhib- 
ited in  these  tragedies,  is  a  dramatic  portrait  of  consider* 
able  truth,  and  vigour,  and  consistency — but  she  is  not 
one  of  Shakespeare's  women.     He  who  knew  so  well 
in  what  true  greatness  of  spirit  consisted — ^who  could 
excite  our  respect  and  sympathy,  even  for  a  Lady  Mac- 
beth, would  never  have  given  us  a  heroine  without  a 
toQcb  of  heroism ;  he  would  not  have  portrayed  a  high- 
hearted woman  struggling  unsubdued  against  the  stran- 
gest vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  meeting  reverses  and  disas- 
ters, such  as  would  have  broken  the  most  masculine 
spirit,  with  tmbroken  constancy,— yet  left  her  without 
a  sin^e  personal  quality  which  would  eicite  our  inte- 
rest m  her  bravely  endured  misfortunes ;— and  this  in 
the  very  &ce  of  history.    He  would  not  have  given  us, 
in  lieu  of  the  magnanimous  queen,  a  mere  *  Amazonian 
trull,'  with  every  coarser  feature  of  depravity  and  fero- 
city:  he  would  nave  redeemed  her  from  unmingled  de- 
testation ;  he  would  have  breathed  into  her  some  of  his 
own  sweet  spirit — he  would  have  given  the  woman  a 
•ou1."^Mrs.  Jameson's  CharacterisHet  of  Women.) 

Mow,  as  we  here  find  that,  in  Richard  III.,  all  these 
characteristics  of  Margaret  are  adopted  and  recapitu- 
lated, it  is  clear  that  this  argument  against  the  character 
bemg  Shakespeare's,  destroys  itself,  by  proving  too 
mocb;  for  it  would  prove  that  this  play  too  is  by  some 
other  band  than  his,  which  no  one  can  assert,  in  the 
wildest  mood  of  critical  coirjecture.  Shakespeiire  might 
certainly  have  given  a  higher  and  more  heroic  cast  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou;  but  the  truth  evidently  is,  that 
having,  partly  froin  the  intimation  of  the  chroniclers, 
▼ery  probably  (as  Courtenay  suggests)^  fipom  unoontra- 
dictea  and  universally  believed  tradition,  adopted,  in 
spite  of  his  imputed  Lancasterian  prejudices,  this  view 
<n  Margaret's  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  coi^jugal  infidelity, 
be  must  have  seen  that  he  could  not  breame  into  such 
a  penoni^e  **  his  own  sweet  spirit,"  any  more  than  into 
^>ooeril,  fiegan,  or  the  Queen  of  CTMBCLiifE,  and  there- 
fore placed  ner  in  bold  and  unmitigated  contrast  to  tho 
mild  virtues  of  the  "  holy  Henry."  The  comparison  of 
Margaret  with  Lady  Afacbeth  suggests  a  deep  moral 
truth,  which  must  have  been  in  the  root's  mind,  though 
be  has  not  embodied  it  in  formal  moral  declamation. 
Oar  interest  in  Lady  Macbeth  is  kept  up  in  spite  of  her 
crimes,  by  her  unflagging  and  devotea  attachment  to 
her  husband,  and  then*  mutual  and  touching  confidence 
and  solace  in  each  other,  even  in  guilt  as  well  as  in  sor- 
row. Margaret  has  no  communion  with  Henry's  heart : 
she  sooms  him,  and  her  aflections  roam  elsewhere. 
That  last  redeeming  virtue  of  woman  being  lost,  Mar- 
garet has  nothing  left  but  her  talent  and  courage ;  and 
those  qualities  alone  cannot  inipart  the  respect  and 
lympathjr  which  we  continue  to  feel  for  the  guilty  but 
Aobfer  wife  of  Macbeth. 

"  —  say,  thai  right  for  rt^iU"— In  the  third  scene  of 
the  first  act,  Margaret  was  reproached^ with  the  murder 
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of  young  Rutland,  and  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
son  were  imputed  to  divine  vengeance  roused  by  that 
wicked  act.  **  So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent." 
Margaret  now  means  to  say,  **  The  right  of  me,  an  in- 
jurea  mother,  whose  son  was  slain  at  Tewkesbury,  has 
now  operated  as  poweriully  as  that  right  which  the 
death  of  Rutland  gave  you  to  divine  justicei  and  has 
destroyed  your  children  m  their  turn." 

'' Wbcic  didst  thou  iUep^So  every  old  edition  until 
the  folio,  (1632,)  which  needlessly  substituted  why  for 
''  when."  **  When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed 
was  doneT"  means,  When  before  this  Hwu  didst  thou 
sleep,  etc.  Queen  Margaret's  reply  makes  it  clear  that 
such  is  the  sense  of  the  fine. 

"  —  makes  her  piw-fkllow" — ^i.  e.  Partaker  of,  or 
participator  in,  the  grief  of  others.  The  word  appears 
to  have  been  used  metaphorically  for  an  equal,  a  com- 
panion, or  old  and  intimate  acquaintance;  as  Stevens 
shows,  in  several  quotations.  The  femiliar  use  of  this 
phrase  indicates  an  earlier  use  of  pews  in  churches,  iiv 
EngUmd,  than  is  commonly  assigned. 

"  —  he  is  but  boot" — ^i.  e.  Something  thrown  in ; 
given  to  boot. 

** -^  in Dzx  of  a  direful  pageant'* — Thus  in  Hamlet, 
(act  iii.  scene  4 :)— 

what  act 

That  roars  so  load  and  thunden  in  the  index. 

Mr.  Nares  suggests  that  the  "index"  of  a  pageant  was 
probably  a  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a  Dooth  where 
a  pageant  was  to  be  exhibited. 

"  —  thy  bahes  were  fairer" — The  folio  has  sweeter, 
which  does  not  support  the  antithesis  of  '*  fouler"  in 
the  next  line.  We,  therefore,  adopt  the  word  of  all 
the  quartos. 

••  The  trumpet  sounds'^ — In  the  quarto,  "  I  hear  his 
drum."  The  mode  of  introducing  Richard  had  been 
varied  in  the  interval  between  1597  and  1623. 

"  —  a  touch  of  your  cowditiok" — i.  e.  A  Uttle  of  your 
own  disposition,  or  temper,  **  Condition"  had  of  old 
frequently  this  sense. 

"  —  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour"— Stevens  supposes 
that  this  is  an  allusbn  to  some  afiair  of  gallantry  of  which 
the  Duchess  had  been  suspected.  There  is  no  mention 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  the  chronicles.  Malone  con- 
jectures that  "  Humphrey  Hour"  is  merely  used  as  a 
ludicrous  periphrasis  for  hour,  like  Tom  Troth  for  truth, 
in  Gabriel  Harvey's  Letter  to  Spenser.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  allusion,  as  has  been  suggested,  (o  the 
phrase  of  "  dming  with  Duke  Humphrey,"  used  to  ex- 
press those  who  dined  upon  air,  or  passed  their  hour 
m  admiring  his  monument,  in  old  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

**All  UN  AVOIDED  is  the  doom** — "  Unavoided"  is  used 
here  for  unavoidable,  say  tho  annotators ;  but  the  words 
rather  express  "  always  unavoided,"  as  a  general  truth. 

"  —  FROM  thy  sout* — "  From"  is  taken  in  a  different 
sense,  by  Riohaotl  and  b^  Elizabeth — he  using  it  as  "  pro- 
ceeding from ;"  she  talung  it  as  '*  away  from." 

"  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  i/"— Thus  the  folio :  the 
quartos  read,  *'  I,  even  I :  what  think  you  of  it,  madam  T" 
I  note  the  diflerence  as  showing  a  correction,  giving 
more  cool  superiority  to  the  speaker  than  the  more  ear- 
nest words  of  the  early  copies. 
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Endur*d  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
That  is,  Endur'd  by  her,  for  whom  you  did  abide  like 
sorrow.     '<Bid"  (Johnson  observes)  is  the  past  tense 
fix)m  bide. 

"  Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves.** 
The  late  Joseph  Dennie  suggested,  that  the  true  read- 
ing was  thus : — 

— —  xnj  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead; 
Two,  deep  and  dead,  poor  infiuits  in  their  graves,^ 

as  referring  to  the  murdered  princes. 
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*'  —  my  dangeroui  APrAiRs"— So  in  the  folio;  the 
qnartot,  eUtempttt^-^wYiKh  last,  as  it  mi^ht  here  imply 
not  defensive  war,  but  hostile  aggression,  I  take  to 
have  been  changed  by  the  author. 

"  Herself t  the  iand^  and  many  a  Christian  soul, 
Death t  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay." 

The  passage  runs  thus  in  the  quartos:^ 

Without  her,  follows  to  this  land  and  me, 
To  thee,  herscUi  and  manv  a  ChrUtian  toul, 
Sad  desolation,  ruin  and  decay. 

'^  —  benot  fekvish"— "  Peevish*'  is  siUy, 

**Some  lifrht-foot,  friend  pott  to  the  duJee  of  Norfolk: — 
Ratcliff,  thyself — or  Catesby;  where  is  he?" 

**  Richard's  precipitation  and  confusion  are  in  this  scene 
verjr  happily  represented^  by  inconsistent  orders  and 
Midden  variation  of  opinion." — Johnson. 

**  My  mind  is  changed" — The  qnartos  read,  charac- 
teristicany,  "My  mind  is  cbang'd,  sir;  my  mind  is 
chang'd:''  and  a  little  after  they  repeat  the  words, 
•*  Well,  sir,  as  you  guess,  as  you  guess."  lu  both  in- 
stances, the  author's  first  intention  may  have  been  to 
express  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  rapid  action; 
which,  in  revision,  may  well  have  seemed  to  him  incon- 
sistent with  the  cool  self-possession  and  lofty  bearing 
of  Richard. 

"  —  more  competitors" — i.  e.  Associates^  confedc' 
rates;  as  in  the  Two  Gentlcmen  op  Verona,  (act  ii. 
scene  6.) 

•*  There  is  my  purse** — According  to  the  qnartos,  the 
King  says,  "  O !  I  cry  you  mercy,  I  did  mistake,"  and 
does  not  recompense  the  Messenger  himself;  his  words 
are,  "  Ratcliff,  reward  him  for  the  blow  I  gave  him." 
In  the  Messenger's  speech,  just  before,  the  older  edi- 
tions begin  witn,  **  Your  grace  mistakes ;  the  news  I 
bring  is  good."  Thia  line  is  too  familiar  and  dilatory, 
and  was,  I  suppose,  intentionally  omitted  on  that  ac- 
count. The  other  change  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  better  stage-effect. 

Scene  V. 

" — the  most  deadly  boar" — "This  most  bloody 
boar"  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos;  the  folio,  "the 
most  deadly" 

"  WeU,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord;  Thus  his  hand : 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
FaretceU." 

**  This  is  the  literal  reading  of  the  folio,  and  it  appears 
lexcepdonable.    The  quartos  read — 

Return  unto  my  lord,  commend  me  to  him. 
Tell  him,  die  queen  hath  heartily  conaented 
He  Shan  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  win  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell 

One  reading  or  the  other  surely  ought  to  be  held  to— 
the  uncorrected  or  the  corrected  copy.  But  we  have  a 
jumble  of  both  in  the  modem  editions — a  reading  which 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Poet,  in  any  stage  of  his 
labour." — Knight. 


una 


ACT  v.— Scene  I. 

"  —  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  lorongs" — i.  e. 
The  fixed  termination  of  the  period  to  which  the  pun*- 
ishment  of  my  wrong-doing  has  been  respited. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  our  battalia  trebles  that  account" — Richmond's 
forces  are  said  to  have  been  only  five  thousand;  and 
Richard's  army  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand. 
But  Lord  Stanley  1^  at  a  small  distance  with  three 
thousand  men,  and  Richard  reckoned  on  them  as  his 
friends,  though  the  event  proved  otherwise 
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"  Oive  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  ttnL** 

The  quarto  editions  place  this  line,  and  three  othen, 
in  Richmond's  last  speech,  before  he  and  his  offiom 
withdraw  into  the  tent  The  later  editors  adhere  to 
the  arrangeiDent.of  the  folio;  but  Pope  thought  it  mon 
natural  that  these  directions  should  come  later. 

**  Limit  each  leadet'* — ^L  e.  Assign  each  leader  to  hii 
separate  duty. 

**^  keeps  his  regiment" — i.  e.  Remains  with  ths 
troojos  under  his  comuusnd'^**  regiment"  being  of  old 
used  in  the  broad  sense  of  command,  and  not,  even  io 
military  use,  restricted  to  a  limited  subdivision  of  troops. 
'  Stanley's  "  regiment,"  spoken  of  soon  after,  was  a  force 
of  above  three  thousand  men,  which,  by  going  over,  de- 
cided the  battle. 

"  //'«  supper  time,  my  lord ;  iVs  nine  o'clock.** 

Thus  in  the  folio.  The  earUer  editions  all  have, "  It's 
six  o'clock,  full  supper  time."  All  the  modem  editioos 
give  it,  "  It's  supper  time,  my  lord ;  it's  six  o'clock." 
This  is  on  the  autnority  of  Stevens,  who  remarks  tbst 
"  a  supper,  at  as  late  an  hour  as  nine  o'clock,  in  1486. 
would  have  been  a  prodigy."  We  know  very  well  what 
the  supper  hour  of  the  higher  classes  at  that  period 
was.  Harrison  tells  us,  (Prefoce  to  Hollingshed,)  "  the 
nobilitie,  gentne,  and  students  ordinarily  go  to  dinner 
at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  supper  sXfioe,  or  betweea 
five  and  six,  at  aftemoone."  From  this  reason,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  Poet  wrote  orisinally  "  gix  o'clock." 
But,  on  revision,  he  saw  that  that  hour  would  not  agree 
with  the  context.  The  Earis  of  Pembroke  and  Sorrej 
are  said  to  have  before  gone  through  the  army  at "  cock- 
shut  time,"  or  twilight,  which  in  Aupist,  in  that  part  of 
England,  (the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  on  Angort 
22,  1485,)  when  the  sunset  is  after  seven,  would  be 
much  later  than  the  time  assigned  for  this  scene.  Be- 
sides, in  the  preceding  scene,  "  the  weary  sun"  had  al- 
ready "  made  a  golden  set ;"  and  this  scene,  therefore, 
is  long  after  six.  It  seems  then  that  the  Poet,  perceiv 
ing  that  the  whole  conduct  of  this  scene  required  a  later 
hour,  and  wishing  to  preserve  the  incident  of  Richard'i 
refusing  to  sop,  altered  the  time  to  what — though  not 
the  common  supper-hour  of  domestic  life — might  well  be 
that  of  an  army,  which  had  just  encamped,  after  a  march. 
The  insertion  of  six  confuses  the  time  of  all  this  act 

"  Ratclif  !**'-ln  the  eariier  editions  Richard  calls 
Catesby.  According  to  the  folio  Richard  calls  Ratdiff 
twice ;  here,  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech, — an  altera- 
tion evidently  of  the  author's,  to  increase  the  dramatic 
effect. 

"  —  Give  me  a  watch" — The  verb  "  give,"  and  the 
subsequent  expression  "bid  my  guard  watch."  show 
that  Richard  is  not  asking  for  a  sentinel,  as  some  hare 
supposed.  The"  watch  "is  the  wotcA-Zt^Al.  The  night- 
candle  was  divided  by  marks,  to  indicate  how  long  it 
had  burned ;  each  part  being  a  regular  time  in  coosum- 
ing.  This,  as  it  burned  away,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
modem  watch.  A  guard  would  do  placed  at  the  royal 
tent,  as  a  thing  of  course.  Collier  savs.  "  Modem  edi- 
tors have  addressed  *  Give  me  a  watch'  to  Catesby,  bot 
there  is  no  such  stage-direction  in  any  of  the  old  copies." 

"  Look  that  my  staves  be  sound" — i.  e.  The  "  staves,* 
or  poles,  of  the  lances.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry  mure 
than  one  into  the  field. 

"  —  about  cock-shut  time" — In  Ben  Jonaon'a  "Satyr,*' 
we  have — 

Kias  Urn  in  ttao  eoek-shvt  light 

WhaUey  explains  this  expression  as  equivalent  with 
twilight,  and  says  it  is  denved  from  the  name  of  a  net 
for  woodcock,  a  cockshut,  which  is  used  in  the  twilight 
Gifford  adopts  the  explanation,  and  adds,  "  the  oommeo- 
tators  on  Shakespeare  have  trifled  egregiously  over  this 
simple  expression."  Whatever  be  the  trae  origin  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  given  as  synonymous  with  twilight  in 
Minshew's  French  and  English  Dictionary,  (1617,)  and. 
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■imilar  contemponury  aothoritiet.  Ab  to  its  derivation, 
Knigfat  doabts  whetoer  a  common  epithet  is  thus  (bnned 
from  a  technical  word,  and  thinks  "cock-shat  time"  is 
equal  to  tock-roott  ^me— the  boor  at  which  the  cook 
goes  to  rest.  As  monung  is  eoek'CroWf  eYening  may  by 
a  parallel  image  be  **  cock-shat" 


<« 


«Mir"— i  e.  War  that  looks  death ; 
stares  frtalityjon  its  victims. 


"  —  PBisi  me  Awa"— i.  e.  Weirh  me  down— a  word, 
though  then  antiquated,  still  used  oy  the  poets. 

**  TJU  Okoft  of  Prinee  Edward,  Som  to  //«ar»"— The 
hint  for  this  scene  is  famished  by  Hall  or  Holfingshed, 
who  copy  from  Polydore  Virgil :— "  It  seemed  to  him, 
beinff  asleepe,  that  he  saw  diverse  ymages  like  terrible 
devilles,  wnich  pulled  and  haled  him,  not  sufferynge 
him  to  take  any  quiet  or  reste.  The  which  strange 
vision  not  so  sodaynely  strake  his  heart  with  a  sodayne 
feare,  but  it  stafTea  his  head  with  man^  basy  and  drrad- 
ful  imaginations.  And  least  that  it  might  be  suspected 
HaaX  he  was  abashed  for  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  for 
that  cause  looked  so  piteously,  he  recited  and  declared 
to  his  familiar  fnenoi  of  the  momioff  his  wonderful! 
vysioo  and  feareful  dreame."  The  Legend  of  King 
Ibchard  III.  in  the  ''  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  and  Dray- 
ton, in  the  twenty-second  Sonff  of  his  *'  Polyolbion," 
have  passages  founded  upon  Shucespeare*s  description. 

*'  —  KifTiiis  between  the  two  Temit^—In  the  old 
copies,  quarto  and  folio,  the  ghosts  are  said  to  "  enter:" 
thoagh  Collier,  the  best,  authority  as  to  the  old  Enslish 
stage,  iaforms  us  that  at  that  date  there  were  trap-doors 
in  ue  stage,  by  which  spirits  and  fiends  sometimes  as- 
cended. All  the  modem  editors,  without  authority, 
make  the  ghosts  severally  rise,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  stace,  which  I  believe  the  reform  of  Macready 
has  here  altered  to  the  old  mode. 

**  —  FULSOME  vtW— The  epithet  seems  used  in  the 
sense  of  thick,  or  mtetuouSt  as  referring  to  the  luscious 
sweet  wine,  Malmsey,  in  which  tradition  reported  Cla- 
rence to  have  been  immersed. 

'*  Think  OH  lord  Hastings,    Despair,  and  die,*" 

Collier  alone,  of  the  modem  editors,  gives  this  line 
rightly.  The  rest  have  thrust  tmd  into  the  Hue,  without 
the  slishtest  authorit)r ;  as  if  to  amend  the  verse,  when 
**  ThinK  on  lord  Hastings;  and  despair,  and  die,"  is  infi- 
nitely leas  forcible  than  the  old  text,  which  corresponds 
with  the  conclusions  of  previous  speeches. 

"  Lei  MS  be  lead  within  thy  bosom^* — The  fiilio  and 
later  quartos  read,  "  Let  us  be  laid,**  etc. :  but  the  con- 
text shows  that  lead  was  the  original  word,  subsequently 
misprinted. 

"/  died  for  hope** — Buckingham's  hope  of  aiding 
Richmond  induced  him  to  take  up  arms;  he  lost  his  life 
in  consequence,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  died 
for  bope^hope  being  the  cause  which  led  to  that  event 

**  Richard  loves  Richard;  that  is,  lam  /." 

"  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  the  Poet*s  speeches 
of  jpassion,  something  very  triaing,  and  sometbuig  very 
striking. .  Richard's  debate,  wheuer  he  should  quarrel 
with  himself,  is  too  long  continued ;  but  the  subsequent 
exaggeration  of  bis  crimes  is  truly  tragical." — Johnson. 

**  No  donbt,  my  lord^* — This  answer  by  RatclifT,  and 
the  preceding  speech  by  Richard,  are  wanting  in  the 
folio.  All  the  editors  restore  them  from  the  prior  old 
editions,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  did 
not  designedly  omit  them ;— the  dialogueproceedlug  as 
well  witnout  them,  perhaps  with  more  effect. 

["  He  advances  to  the  Troops**y^"  His  oration  to  his 
soldiers"  is  placed,  as  a  title,  oefore  thb  speech,  in  all 
the  old  copies. 

***  —  QUIT  it  in  yonr  age** — i.  e.  Quite  or  requite  it— 
a  form  of  the  word  in  very  frequent  use. 


**Ood,  and  Saint  George i**-^" 8mat  George!"  was 
the  cry  of  the  English  soldiers  vrhea  they  charged. 
The  author  of  the  *'  Arte  of  Warre,"  printed  in  EGza- 
beth's  reign,  formally  enjoins  its  use : — '*  Item,  that  all 
soldiers  entering  into  battle  assault,  skirmish,  or  other 
faction  of  arms,  shall  have  for  their  common  cry  and 
word,  '  Saint  George,  forward  !*  or  *  Upon  them.  Saint 
George !'  whereby  the  soldier  is  much  comforted,  and 
the  enemy  dismayed,  by  calling  to  mind  the  ancient 
valour  of  England,  whicn  with  that  name  has  so  often 
been  victorious." 

"  He  should  have  brav*d  the  tfa«<"— >Stevens  explains 
"brave"  here  "to  make  splendid,  or  adorn;"  as  was 
certainly  a  common  use  of  the  word,  as  bravery  was  for 
decoration,  splendid  attire.  Singer  thus  offers  another 
sense :— "  The  common  signification  of  the  old  verb  to 
brave,  was  not  what  Stevens  states  it  to  be — *  to  chal- 
lenge, or  set  at  dcjianee;* — but  'to  look  oloft,  and  go 
Koily,  desiring  to  liave  the  preeminence.*  This  is  old 
Baret^s  definition,  which  explains  the  text  better  than 
Mr.  Stevens  has  done."  I  do  not,  however,  see  how 
"  going  gaily,"  or  "  looking  aloft,"  can  be  the  sense  here, 
as  the  words  stand.  It  would  Uien  be,  "  in  the  east." 
I  must  agree  with  the  first  explanation. 

"  —  be  not  so  boH* — The  early  copies,  together  with 
the  folio,  (1623,)  have,  "be  not  so  bold;")  but  the 
quarto  of  1634  reads,  "  be  not  too  bold,"  which  agrees 
with  the  words  in  Hall  and  Hollingshed.  All  editors, 
except  Knight,  alter  the  Poet's  word  to  that  of  the 
chroniclers. 

"  And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  pedtry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother  s  cost,**  etc. 

Thus  Hollingshed : — "  You  see  further,  how  a  com- 
pany of  traitors,  thieves,  outlaws,  and  runagates,  be 
aiders  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and  enterprise.  And 
to  be^n  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  captaine  of  this 
rebelhon,  he  is  a  Welsh  milksop,  brou^t  up  by  my 
moother's  means  and  mine,  like  a  captive  m  a  close  cage 
in  the  court  of  Francis  duke  of  Britaine." — (p.  75G.) 
Hollingshed  copied  this  verbatim  from  Hall,  (edit.  1548, 
fol.  54 ;)  but  his  printer  has  given  us  by  accident  the 
word  moother  instead  of  brother,  as  it  is  m  the  orisinal, 
and  ought  to  be  in  Shakespeare.  In  the  first  emtion 
of  Hollingshed,  the  word  is  rightly  printed  brother;  so 
that  this  circumstance  not  only  shows  that  the  Poet  fol- 
lows Hollingshed,  but  points  out  the  edition  used  by 
him. 

"  Spur  your  proud  horses  hard** — Richard  alternately 
addresses  the  mounted  "gentlemen"  and  the  yeomen 
archers  on  foot,  to  whom  uie  line  before  is  addressed. 

"  —  the  enemy  is  pass*d  the  ntarsh** — There  was  a 
large  marsh  in  Bosworth-plain,  between  the  two  armies. 
Henry  passed  it,  and  made  such  a  disposition  of  his 
forces  that  it  served  to  protect  his  right  wing.  ■  By  this 
movement  he  gained  also  another  point,  that  his  men 
should  engage  with  the  sun  behind  them  and  in  the 
fiices  of  their  enemies:  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  in  use. 

Scene  IV. 

"  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. — " 

The  Poet  had  here  more  than  mere  dramatic  effect  to 
excuse  his  making  the  tyrant  &11  by  Richmond's  hand. 
It  is  stated  by  the  chroniclers  that  Richard  was  deter- 
mined to  engage  with  Richmond,  if  possible,  in  single 
combat  For  this  purpose  he  -rode  furiously  to  that 
quarter  of  the  field  where  the  Earl  was;  attacked  his 
standard-bearer,  ^Sir  William  Brandon,)  and  killed  him ; 
then  assaulted  Sir  John  Cheny,  whon^  he  overthrew. 
Having  thus  cleai'ed  bw  way  to  his  antagonist,  he  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  him,  and  probably  would 
have  been  victorious:  but  at  that  instant  Sir  William 
Stanley  joined  Richmond's  army,  and  the  royal  forces 
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fled  with  great  precipitation.  Richard  was  soon  after- 
wards overpowered  by  numben,  and  fell  fighting  brave- 
ly to  the  last  moment. 

"  —  Tkey  figkt" — According  to  the  old  stagenlirec- 
tion  Richard  was  killed  before  the  audience.  I  restore 
the  old  direction,  as  the  author's  intention,  instead  of 
which  the  popolar  editions  give  us  and  exeunt  fighting* 

The  following  is  Hall's  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field: — ''In  the  mean  season  King  Richard 
(which  was  appointed  now  to  finish  his  last  labour  by 
the  very  divine  justice  and  providence  of  €rod,  which 
called  nim  to  condign  punishment  for  his  scelerate 
merits  and  mischieyous  deserts)  marched  to  a  place 
meet  for  two  battles  to  encounter,  by  a  village  called 
Boswor^,  not  fiff  from  Leicester,  and  there  he  pitched 
his  field,  refreshed  his  soldiers,  and  took  his  rest.  The 
fittne  went  that  he  had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  and  a 
terrible  dream ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  being  asleep,  that 
he  saw  divers  images  like  terrible  devils,  which  pulled 
and  hanled  him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  any  quiet  or 
rest.  The  which  strange  vision  not  so  suddenly  strake 
bis  heart  with  a  sadden  fear,  but  it  stuffed  his  head  and 
troubled  his  mind  with  many  dreadful  and  busy  imagi- 
nations; for  incontinent  after,  his  heart  being  almost 
damped,  he  prognosticated  before  the  doubtfiu  chaiu» 
of  the  battle  to  come,  not  usin^  the  alacrity  and  mirth 
of  mind  and  countenance  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
before  he  came  toward  the  battle.  And  lest  that  it 
might  be  suspected  that  he  was  abashed  for  fear  of  hb 
enemies,  and  for  that  cause  looked  so  piteously,  he  re- 
cited and  deolared  to  his  fiimiliar  friends  in  the  morning 
bis  wonderful  vision  and  terrible  dream." 

The  plan  of  the  battle  is  minutely  detailed  in  the 
narratives;  and  Shakespeare  has  availed  himself,  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  disposition  of  the  field. 

Accoraing  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  chroniclers, 
they  give  long  orations,  by  the  respective  leaders,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  being  joined.  Shakespeare  has 
availed  himself  of  some  of  tne  taost  prominent  parts  of 
these  apparently  fictitious  compositions.  The  legend 
of  "  Jocky  of  Norfolk  "  is  told  thus  by  Hall :— "  Of  the 
nobility  were  slain  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  was 
warned  by  divers  to  refrain  from  the  field,  insomuch 
that  the  night  before  he  should  set  forward  toward  the 
king  one  wrote  on  his  gate — 

Jack  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold. 

For  Dykon  thy  master  ia  bought  aad  aold." 

The  batde  and  the  victory  are  thus  described  by 
Hall : — "  He  had  scantly  finished  his  saying  but  the  one 
army  espied  the  other.  Lord !  how  hastily  the  soldiers 
buckled  their  helms!  how  ouickly  the  archers  bent 
their  bows  and  frushed  their  feathers !  how  readily  the 
billmen  shook  their  bills  and  proved  their  staves !  ready 
to  approach  and  join  when  the  terrible  trumpet  should 
sound  the  bloody  blast  to  victory  or  death.  Between 
both  armies  there  was  a  great  morass,  which  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  left  on  his  right  hand,  for  this  intent,  that 
it  should  be  on  that  side  a  defence  for  his  part ;  and  in 
so  doing  he  had  the  sun  at  his  back  and  in  the  faces  of 
his  enemies.  When  King  Richard  saw  the  EarPs  com- 
pany was  passed  the  morass,  ha  commmded  with  all 
haste  to  set  upon  them ;  then  the  trupipets  blew  and 
the  soldiers  shouted,  and  the  king's  archers  courageously 
let  fly  their  arrows :  the  earl's  bowmen  stood  not  still, 
but  paid  them  home  again.  The  terrible  shot  once 
passed,  the  armies  joined  and  came  to  hand-strokes, 
where  neither  sword  nor  bill  was  spared ;  at  which 
encounter  the  Lord  Stanley  joined  witn  the  earl.  The 
E^l  of  Oxford  in  the  mean  season,  fearing  lest  while 
his  company  was  fighting  they  should  be  compassed  and 
circumvented  with  the  multitude  of  his  enemies,  gave 
commandment  in  every  rank  that  ho  man  should  be  so 
hardy  as  so  above  ten  foot  from  the  standard;  which 
commandment  once  known,  they  knit  themselves  to- 
geUier,  and  ceased  a  little  from  fighting.  The  adver- 
saries, suddenly  abashed  at  the  matter,  and  mistrusting  J 
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Mfoe  finaod  or  deceit,  began  also  to  paose,  and  left  strik- 
ing, and  not  acainst  the  wills  of  many,  which  had  liefer 
had  the  king  destroyed  tlmn  saved,  and  therefore  they 
fought  yery  feindy,  or  stood  stilL  The  Earl  of  Oxford, 
bringing  all  his  band  together  on  the  one  part,  set  onlw 
enemies  freshly.  Aeain,  the  adversaries  perceiving  that, 
placed  their  men  uender  and  thin  before,  and  thick 
and  broad  behind,  beginning  again  hardily  the  battle. 
While  the  two  forwaros  thus  mortally  fought,  each  in- 
tending to  van<^uish  and  convince  the  other,  IQng  Rich- 
ard was  admonished  by  his  explorators  and  espials  thai 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  accompanied  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  of  arms,  was  not  for  off;  and  as  he  approached 
and  marched  toward  him,  he  perfectly  knew  his  per- 
sonage by  certain  demonstrations  and  tokens  which  be 
hadteamtand  known  of  other;  and  being  inflamed  with 
ire  and  vexed  with  outrageous  malice,  be  pat  his  nran 
to  his  horse  and  rode  out  of  the  side  of  the  ranee  of  his 
battle,  leaving  the  avant-gardes  fighting,  ana  like  a 
hungry  lion  ran  with  spear  in  rest  towud  him.  The 
EUui  of  Richmond  perceived  well  the  king  furiously 
coming  toward  him,  and,  by  cause  the  whole  hope  of 
his  wealth  and  purpose  was  to  be  determined  by  battle, 
he  gladly  proffered  to  encounter  with  him  body  to  body 
ana  man  to  man.  King  Richard  set  on  so  snarply  at 
the  first  brunt  that  he  overthrew  the  earFs  standard  and 
slew  Sir  William  Brandon,  his  standard-bearer,  (which 
was  fether  to  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  by  Kinc  Heniy  the 
Eighth  created  Duke  of  Suffolk,)  and  mat^ied  hand  to 
hand  with  Sir  John  Cheinye,  a  man  of  great  force  and 
strength,  which  would  have  resisted  him,  and  the  ttid 
John  was  by  him  manfully  overthrown;  and  so  be 
making  open  passage  by  dint  of  sword  as  he  went  for- 
ward, the  Earl  of  Richmond  withstood  his  yiolence  and 
kept  him  at  the  sword's  p(nnt  without  advantage  loi^ 
than  his  oompanions  other  thought  or  judged;  wfaioh, 
beinff  almost  in  despair  of  victory,  were  suddenly  r&> 
comforted  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  which  came  to  suc- 
cours with  three  thousand  tall  men,  at  which  very  in- 
stant Kin^  Richard's  men  were  driven  back  and  fled, 
and  he  himself,  manfully  fighting  in  the  middle  of  bia 
enemies,  was  slain  and  l>rought  to  his  death  as  he  wor- 
thily had  deserved." 


Schlegel  remarics,  on  the  character  of  Richard—"  His 
first  speeches  lead  us  already  to  form  the  moat  unfe- 
vourable  prognostications  respecting  him:  he  lowen 
obliquely  like  a  thonder-doud  on  the  horizon,  which 
gradually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  first  poun 
out  the  elements  of  devastation  with  whush  it  is  diarsed 
when  it  hangs  over  the  beads  of  mortals."  '*  The  other 
characters  of  the  drama  are  of  too  secondary  a  nature 
to  excite  a  powerful  sympathy ;  but  in  the  back-ground 
the  widowed  Queen  Margaret  appean  as  the  fury  of  the 
past,  who  calls  forth  the  curse  on  the  future:  every 
calamity  which  her  enemies  draw  down  on  each  other, 
is  a  cordial  to  her  revengeful  heart.  Other  female 
voices  join,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  lamentations  and 
imprecations.  But  Richard  is  the  soul,  or  rather  the 
demon,  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  fulfils  the  promise 
which  he  formerly  made  to 

— — aet  the  marderona  Madiiarel  to  adioOL 

**  Besides  the  uniform  aversion  with  which  he  ioqnrf« 
us,  he  occupies  us  in  the  gr^test  variety  of  'ways,  by 
his  profound  skill  in  dissimiuation,  his  wit,  his  prodenoe, 
his  presence  of  mind,  his  quick  activity^,  and  his  valour. 
He  fights  at  last  against  Richmond  like  a  desperado, 
and  dies  the  honouriu)le  death  of  the  hero  on  the  field  of 
battle."^But  Shakespeare  has  satisfied  our  moral  feel- 
ings:—"He  shows  us  Richard  in  his  last  moments  al- 
ready bnmded  with  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  We  see 
Richard  and  Richmond  on  the  night  oefore  battle  sleep- 
ing in  their  tents ;  the  spirits  of  mose  murdered  by  the 
tyrant,  ascend  in  succession,  and  pour^iut  dieir  corses 
against  him,  and  their  blessings  on  nis  adveraary.  These 
apparitions  are,  properly,  merely  the  dreams  of  the 
two  generals  made  visible.    It  is  no  doubt  contrary  to 
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■Bosible  probability,  that  tfaeif  tents  ■hoaki  only  be  aep- 
arated  by  so  small  a  space;  but  Shakespeare  coald 
reckon  on  poetical  spectators,  who  were  ready  to  take 
the  breadth  of  the  stage  for  the  distance  between  the 
two  camps,  if,  by  sacti  a  favour,  they  were  to  be  re- 
compensed by  beauties  of  so  snbUme  a  natore  as  this 
aeries  of  spectres,  and  the  solHoqay  of  Richard  on  his 
■waking.*' 

**ln  Richard  III.,  (1593)  Shakespeare  put  ibrth  a 
power  of  terrific  delineation,  which  with  the  exception 
of  the  death'aoene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  second 
part  of  HiKRT  VI.,  he  had  never  before  displayed. 
This  tr^^y  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Poet, 
and  in  that  of  dramatic  poetry.  In  his  preceding  dra> 
mas,  he  showed  rather  tne  suppleness  than  the  knotted 
strength  of  his  genius ;  but  w  the  subtle  cunning,  the 
commanding  courage,  the  loffy  nride  and  ambition,  the 
remorselessness  of  the  third  Ricnard,  and  in  the  whole 
aablime  depravity  of  his  character,  he  reminds  us  of  the 
eulogium  passed  by  Fuseli  on  Micha^  Angelo,  who 
ears,  that  Michael  *  could  stamp  sublimity  on  the  hump 
or  a  dwarf.'  So  complete  was  this  picture  of  human 
guHt,  that  Milton,  in  seeking  for  a  guilty  hero,  was 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  nether  regions. 

"It  belong  to  our  historical  rather  than  our  dramatic 
coriositT,  to  mouire  whether  Shakespeare  was  justified 
by  the  facts  of  nistory,  to  describe  Richard  III.  quite  so 
blackly.  Every  one  may  have  heard  of  the  old  Count- 
ess of  Desmond's  testimony,  that  Richard  was  a  hand- 
some man,  and  only  second  in  appearance  to  his  brother 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  ball  room,  in  which  she  danced 
with  the  former.  Her  declaration  certainly  proves  that 
be  could  not  have  been  a  notoriously  deformed  man ; 
bat  still  I  think  there  are  proofs  that  he  had  one  shoul- 
der higher  than  the  other, — a  defect,  which,  if  he  was 
otherwise  personable,  as  he  probably  was,  he  might 
have  well  concealed  by  his  dress ;  ana  to  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  he  might  have  easily  appeared  a  hand- 
some man.  As  to  his  true  moral  character,  I  know  not 
what  to  say ;  Horace  Walpole's  *  Doubts,'  I  think,  are 
themselves  subject  to  donots.  I  remember  being  in 
DnuT  Lane,  when  Kean  played  Richard  III.,  and  I  bad 
the  lelicirr  to  sit  in  the  same  box  with  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Sir  James  gave  us  a 
kmg  discourse  on  the  utterly  absurd  traditions  respect- 
ing Richard  lll.'s  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  thorough  believer  in  the  doubts  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  But  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of 
England  appeared,  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  reassertion  of 
the  same  scepticism  respecting  Richard's  guilt ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  confess  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  Richard  was  infamously  abused  after  his 
death,  by  the  Lancasterians,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Todors ;  neither  do  I  believe  ^at  he  was  a  hunch-back ; 
yet  still  I  have  my  suspicions  both  as  to  the  perfect 
equality  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  perfect  morality  of  his 
conduct. 

"The  wretched  taste  of  the  public  for  many  years 
neglected  this  sublime  drama.  In  the  days  of  Better- 
ton,  all  the  powers  of  that  great  actor  could  not  give 
stage  popularity  to  Richard  III.  Cibber  at  last  brought 
it  on  the  stage  in  a  patched  state,  containing  a  portion 
of  the  oriffinal  play,  but  mixed  up  with  matter  from 
other  Shakespearian  plays ;  and,  strange  to  say,  eked 
out  with  some  of  Cibber's  own  stuff.  Yet  with  all  this 
staff,  Cibber's  edition  of  '  Richard  III.'  kept  possession 
of  the  stage  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  In 
1741,  when  Oarrick  came  out  at  Goodman's  Fields,  his 
utterance  of  the  line, '  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for 
Buckingham !'  drew  thunders  of  applause,  and  these 
words  set  the  first  seal  on  Garrick's  popularity.  That 
hne,  nevertheless,  was  not  Shakespeare's,  but  Cibber's. 

*'  I  have  not  before  me  Cibber's  misadaptation  to  the 
stase  of  *  Richard  III.;'  but  only  that  of  John  Kemble, 
and  I  fear  that  Kemble  did  little  to  restore  the  original ; 
nay,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  nothing  material.  The 
medley  called  *  Richard  III.,*  till  lately  acted  on  our 
boards,  commences  with  Richard  III.  stabbing  Henry 
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YL  with  his  own  hand.  This  might  be  well  enough 
for  the  third  part  of  Hcnrt  VI.,  but  it  had  no  right  to 
a  place  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III.  Shakespeare's 
object  in  the  latter  piece  was  to  produce  from  Richard's 
character  an  impression  of  terror,  not  of  disgust ;  and 
the  Poet,  therefore,  exhibits  on  the  stage  none  of  the 
murders  occasioned  by  Richard,  except  that  of  Clarence; 
whose  previoas  guilt  mitigates  our  anger  at  his  &te, 
although  he  moves  our  pity.  Clarence's  dream,  a  piece 
of  poetry  which  Charies  Fox  justly  compared  to  the 
death-Msene  of  Alcestis,  in  Euripides,  is  omitted  in 
Kemble's  edition  of  this  drama.  The  complaint  was, 
that  Shakespeare's  play  was  too  long,  and  the  remedy 
to  which  they  resorted  was  to  thrust  in  interpolations." 
Campbell.  

Coleridge  directs  that  this  play  should  be  **  caatrmfU 
ed  with  Richard  II.  Pride  of  intellect  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Richard,  carried  to  the  extent  of  even  boast- 
ing to  his  own  mind  of  his  villainy,  while  others  we 
present  to  feed  his  pride  of  superiority.  Shakespeare 
here,  as  in  all  his  great  parts,  developes  in  a  tone  of 
sublime  morality  the  consequences  of  placing  the  moral 
in  subordination  to  the  mere  intellectual  being.  In 
Richard  there  is  a  predominance  of  irony,  accompanied 
with  apparently  blunt  manners  to  those  immediately 
about  hiro,  but  prolonged  into  a  more  set  hypocrisy 
towards  the  people  as  represented  by  their  magistrates. 

The  criticism  of  the  German  critic,  Ulrici,  is  tti  usual 
refined  to  the  very  verge  of  ingenious  paradox,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  contains  ori^nal  and  impressive 
views  of  high  import.  AfW  statm^  his  critical  objec- 
tion to  the  play  as  a  work  of  dramatic  art,  that  Riclmrd 
stands  absolutely  alone  in  the  drama,  and  that  the  infe- 
riority and  feebleness  of  all  the  other  personages  destroys 
that  mutual  action  and  reaction,  so  powerful  in  real  lite, 
and  so  necessary  to  dramatic  vividness,  he  thus  proceeds 
to  a  higher  tone  of  moral  speculation : — 

"  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  immobility  and 
sameness,  unnatural  heaping  of  all  the  weights  into  one 
scale, — want  of  organic  interaction  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  several  parts,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  corruption  in  the  political  organization  of 
society,  constitute  the  very  character  of  uiat  form  of 
tyranny  in  which  an  a^e  of  snfierings  necessarily  closes. 
But  now  the  elucidation  of  the  essence  of  tyranny  is 
the  historical  import  of  the  present  drama,  and  the 
poetical  element  of  the  ground-idea  is  in  this,  as  in  all 
others  of  Shakespeare's  pieces,  with  singular  tact  asso- 
ciated with  it  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
this  artistic  defect  was  the  price  with  which  the  Poet 
was  forced  to  purchase  the  opportunity  of  depicting  the 
ground-idea  of^  his  piece  with  greater  force,  depth,  and 
truth.  Tyranny  is  the  historical  phase  of  selnshness, 
and,  consequently,  of  evil,  in  its  highest  possible  con- 
summation. A  single  ego  arrogates  to  himself  the  power 
of  the  collective  mind  and  energy;  an  individual,  in 
spite  of  his  finiteness,  makes  himself  a  whole  nation ; 
mdeed  humanity  itself,  and  its  supreme  ruling  power. 
This  is  the  mterpratation  of  Richard's  words,  '  I  am 
myself  alone,'  with  which  the  tyrant  from  his  birth  an- 
nounces himself,  and  which  reveals  also  his  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  his  true  nature.  Richard  knows  himself 
to  be  a  tyrant ;  he  knows  himself  and  is  willing  to  be  a 
despot  This  trait  in  his  poetical  character  was  neces- 
sary, since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  view  to 
represent  an  individual  as  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior  and  constraining  power.  This  truth  is  at 
once  the  reason  and  the  justification  of  the  reflections 
which  Richard  makes  upon  himself  and  his  own  circum- 
stances, in  the  many  soliloquies  which  have  been  so 
frequently  censured  as  unnatural.  They  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  character  of  a  tyrant  in  Christian  times ; 
they  are  bat  the  true  utterance  of  his  clear  internal  con- 
victions, and  Richard  must  speak  with  himself,  since  in 
his  terrible  isolation  he  has  none  else  with  whom  he 
can  hold  communion."        ••••*» 

"The  family  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  utterly  extinct; 
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of  the  House  of  York  none  sarviye  but  the  childlees 
Richard,  and  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth  who  u» 
to  form  the  link  of  union  between  the  old  and  the  new 
times.  Thus  must  it  ever  be.  The  avenger — the 
founder  of  a  new  era — must  come  of  a  different  blood ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  form  a  true  intermedium 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  must  furnish  a  real 
appeasing  of  history.  Such  was  the  E^l  of  Richmond, 
aherwaras  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  (Gaunt,)  but  not  by  descent  from 
Henry  the  Fourth.  He  appears  a  pious  harmless  youth, 
and  by  no  means  a  highly-gifted  or  eminent  character. 
For  an  age  so  morally  corrupt  was  unable  to  ofier  any 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  Richard,  much  less  to 
provide  a  deliverer ^rom  itithin  iUcif.  The  true  deliv- 
erer was  Ood,  It  IS  as  his  captain  that  Richmond  ac- 
counts himself, — it  is  not  in  himself,  in  his  forces,  or  in 
circumstances  that  he  places  his  hope ;  the  conviction 
that  he  is  but  working  the  will  of  God,  alone  gives 
him  energy  for  his  enterprise.  He  is  the  man  wnom 
God  has  sent,  and  of  whom  the  age  stands  in  need ; 
who  alone  is  justified  in  acting  as  he  does :  it  is  God's 
arm  that  strenstheos  and  protects  him.  With  wonder- 
ful judgment  nas  the  Poet  indicated  all  this  by  the 
unequalled  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  ghosts  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  fiunily  whom  Richard  had  mur- 
dered rise  one  by  one.  As  already  observed,  such 
ghostly  apparitions  belong  not  properly  to  the  historic 
drama;  history  itself  knows  nothmg  of  such  things. 
The  Poet,  it  is  true,  represents  them  but  as  the  vivid 
visionary  shapes  which  issue  from  the  troubled  con- 
science m  one  case,  and  of  the  pure  consciousness  on  the 
other,  but  still  in  both  cases  he  regards  them  as  voices 
from  God  to  encourage  the  innocent  and  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  guilty.  They  therefore  possess  a  per- 
fect poetic  reality,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  Poet  to 
urge  that  it  is  but  as  a  dream  that  he  has  introduced 
them.  However,  the  true  poet  has  alway  a  good 
reason  for  his  irregularities,  and  in  ^e  present  case  his 
excuse  is  obvious.  The  Poet  does  not  paint  history 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  portrait — he  also  invents  it ;  his 
invention,  however,  is  but  the  very  kernel  and  essence 
of  history,  which  never  attains  to  actual  and  immeditUe 
manifestation,  even  because  its  inmost  heart  is  wrapped 
in  the  infinity  of  the  divine  ruler  of  the  world.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  show  forth  explicitly  in  the 
drama,  what  in  history  ampeats  mediately  and  implicitly, 
being  concealed  beneatn  the  very  results  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  This  apparent  offence,  therefore,  against 
nistory — by  its  application  it  ceases  to  be  such — is  made 
use  ot  by  the  Poet  for  the  clear  realization  of  bis  leading 
idea,  which  has  nothing  less  for  its  subject-matter  than 
the  elucidation  of  the  true  relation  of  history  to  God : 
or,  in  other  words^  the  truths  that  God  alone  can  restore 
sinful  man,  and  that  the  penalty  which  his  strict  un- 
yielding justice  inflicts,  is  at  the  same  time  the  proof  of 
pis  protecting  love.  The  history  of  the  world,  m  short, 
is  the  gracious  dispensation  of  this  love  and  mercy,  or, 
as  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Henry,  a  little  before 
he  9ee&  the  spirits — 

O  thoa  I  wfaow  captain  I  accoant  myMlC 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  ttieir  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wraUi, 
That  they  mav  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall, 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries. 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
Tlut  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  Tictory  T' 

That  his  prayer  is  heard  he  is  assured  by  the  spirits, 
whose  speech  concludes  with  the  words : — 

God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side^ 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  aU  hU  pride !" 


Mr.  Collier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dramas 
cm  this  subject  preceding  Shakespeare's,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  the  idea  thrown  out  by  some  of  the 
commentators,  that  he  used  them  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  own  tragedy,  is  quite  unfounded : — 

"  It  is  certain  that  there  was  an  hi8tori< 
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some  of  the  events  of  the  ivign  of  Richard  HI.  anterior 
to  that  of  Shakespeare.  T.  Warlon  quoted  Harring- 
ton's '  Apologie  for  Poetry,'  prefixed  to  his  tranalatioa 
of  Ariosto  in  1591,  respecting  a  tragedy  of  '  Richard 
the  Third,'  acted  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  which  would 
'have  moved  Phalaris,  the  t3rFant,  and  terrified  all  tyr- 
annous-minded men ;'  and  Heywood's  *  Apc^ogy  for  Ac* 
tors,'  (1612,)  repeats  the  words  of  Hamngton.  Both 
those  authors  referred  to  a  Latin  drama  on  the  story  of 
Richard  IIL,  written  by  Dr.  Legge,  and  acted  at  Cam- 
bridge before  1583.  Stevens  followed  up  bis  quotatioa 
from  Hey  wood  by  the  copy  of  an  entry  in  the  StatioQ- 
ers'  Registers,  dated  June  19,  1594,  relating  to  an  Eng- 
lish play  on  the  same  subject.  When  Stevens  wrote, 
it  was  not  known  that  such  a  drama  had  ever  beeo 
printed ;  but  in  182 1  Boswell  reprinted  a  large  fragment 
A  perfect  copy  of  this  rare  play  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  the  following  title-page  :— 

«<  *  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  the  third :  Wherein 
is  showne  the  death  of  Edward  the  fourth,  with  the 
smothering  of  the  two  young  Princes  in  the  Tower: 
With  a  lamentable  ende  of  Shore's  wife,  an  example 
for  all  wicked  women.  And  lastly,  the  ooniunction  and 
ioyning  of  the  two  noble  Houses,  Lancaster  and  Yorke. 
As  it  was  played  by  the  Queenes  Maiesdes  Playen. 
London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  William  Barley,  at  his  shop  in  Newgate  Market, 
neare  Christ  Church  door.     1594.' 

*'  The  piece,  as  a  literary  composition,  deserves  little 
remark;  but  as  a  drama  it  possesses  several  peculiar 
features.  It  is  in  some  respects  unlike  any  relic  of  the 
kind,  and  was  evidently  written  several  years  before  it 
came  from  Creede's  press.  It  opens  with  a  ongnlai 
dialogue  between  Truth  and  Poetry : — 

Poetrie,  Troth,  well  met 

Truth.  Hiankes,  Poetrie :  what  makes  thoa  upon  a  stagef 

Pott.  Shadowes. 

Truth.  Then,  will  I  adde  bodies  to  the  shadowesi 
Therefore  depart  and  give  Truth  leave 
To  show  her  pasfeanL 

Poet.  Why,  wUI  Truth  be  a  Player! 

Truth.  No ;  but  Traeedia  like  for  to  present 
A  Tragedie  in  England  done  but  late. 
That  will  rerire  &e  hearts  of  drooping  mindea. 

Poet.  Whereof! 

Truth.  Marry,  thus. 

**  Hence  Truth  proceeds  with  a  sort  of  argument  of 
the  play;  but  before  the  Induction  begins,  the  ghost 
of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  passed  over  the  stage, 
delivering  two  lines  as  he  went,  which  we  give  pre- 
cisely as  m  the  original  copy  now  before  lu : — 

Cresse  eruor  smn^inis,  satittur  sanguine  cressst 
Quod  spero  sdtio.    O  sdtio,  sdtio^  vendkta ! 

"  The  drama  itself  opens  with  a  scene  representing 
the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  whole  story  is  thence- 
forward most  inartiiicially  and  clumsily  conducted,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  dates,  facts,  and  places,  by  ctuuBcten 
imperfectly  drawn  and  ill  sustained.  Shored  wife  plays 
a  conspicuous  part ;  and  the  tragedy  does  not  finish  with 
the  battle  of  Bos  worth  Field,  out  is  carried  on  subse- 
quently, although  the  plot  is  clearly  at  an  end.  The 
conclusion  is  as  remarkable  as  the  commencement 
After  the  death  of  Richard,  Report  (a  pprsonificatioa 
like  some  of  those. in  the  old  Moralities)  enters,  and 
holds  a  dialogue  ^th  a  Page,  to  inform  the  audience 
of  certain  matters  not  exhibited ;  and  after  a  long  scene 
between  Richmond,  the  Queen  mother.  Princess  Elixa- 
beth,  etc.,  two  Messengers  enter,  and,  mixing  with  the 
personages  of  the  play,  detail  the  succession  of  events 
and  of  monarchs  from  the  death  of  Richard  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth.  The  Queen  mother  then  comes 
forward,  and  pronounces  a  panegyric  upon  Elizabeth, 
ending  thus: — 

For  which,  If  ere  her  life  be  tane  away, 
Ood  grant  her  soulc  may  lire  in  heaven  for  aye ; 
For  if  her  Graces  dayes  be  brought  to  end. 
Your  hope  is  gone  on  whom  did  peace  depend. 

"  As  in  this  epilogue  no  allunion  is  made  to  the  Span 
ish  Armada,  though  other  public  events  of  leM  prumi 
nence  are  touched  upon,  we  may  infer  that  the  drama 
was  written  before  1588 
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**  The  style  in  which  it  ii  oompoaed  deMnret  obsenra- 
tion :  it  ii  partly  ia  prose,  partly  in  heavy  blank-Terse, 
(such  as  was  penned  before  Marlowe  had  introdaced 
his  improvements,  and  Shakespeare  had  adopted  and 
advanced  them,)  partly  in  ten^yliable  rhyming  couplets, 
and  stanzas,  and  partly  m  the  long  foorteen^yllable  metre, 
which  seems  to  have  been  popular  even  before  prose 
was  employed  upon  our  stace.  In  every  point  of  view 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  tew  more  curious  dramatic 
relics  exist  in  our  language.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
printed  specimen  of  composition  for  a  public  theatre,  of 
which  the  subject  was  derived  from  English  history. 

*'  Boswell  asserto  that  the  *  True  Trasedy  of  Richard 
the  Third '  had '  evidently  been  used  and  read  by  Shake- 
speare ;*  but  we  cannot  trace  any  resemblances,  but  such 
as  were  probably  purely  accidental,  and  are  merely 
trivial.  Two  persons  could  hardly  take  up  the  same 
period  of  our  annals,  as  the  groundwork  of  a  drama, 
without  some  coincidences ;  but  there  is  no  pomt,  either 
in  the  conduct  of  the  plot  or  in  the  language  in  which  it 
is  clothed,  where  our  great  dramatist  does  not  show  his 
measureless  superiority.  The  portion  of  the  story  in 
which  the  two  plays  make  the  nearest  approach  to  each 
other,  is  just  before  the  murder  of  the  princes,  where 
Ricluuxl  strangely  takes  a  page  into  his  confidence  re- 
specting the  fittest  agent  for  the  purpose. 

*'  In  die  '  Memoirs  of  Edwani  Alleyn,'  it  is  shown 
that  Henslowe's  company,  subsequent  to  1599,  was 
eitfapr  in  possession  of  a  pUy  upon  tne  story  of  Richard 
lU.,  or  that  some  of  the  poets  he  employed  were  en- 
gaged upon  such  a  drama.  From  the  sketch  of  five 
scenes,  there  inserted,  we  may  judge  that  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct performance  from  the  '  True  Tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Third.'  By  an  entry  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  dated 
22d  June,  1602,  we  learn  that  Ben  Jonson  received  10/. 
in  earnest  of  a  play  called  *  Richard  Crookback,'  and 
for  certain  additions  he  was  to  make  to  Kyd*s  *  Spanish 
Tragedy.*  Considering  the  success  of  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.,  and  the  active  contention,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, between  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  ber 
longed,  and  that  under  the  management  of  Henslowe, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  singular,  Uiat  the  latter  should 
have  been  without  a  drama  on  that  portion  of  English 
history  nntil  after  1599 ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  less  sin- 
gular, that  as  late  as  1602  Ben  Jonson  should  have  been 
occupied  in  writing  a  new  play  upon  the  subject  Pos* 
ribly,  about  that  date  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  had 
been  revived  with  the  additions;  and  hence  the  employ- 
ment of  Jonson  on  a  rival  drama,  and  the  publication  of 
the  third  edition  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  after  an  in- 
terval of  four  years." 

It  may  be  added  that,  as  the  unhorsing  of  Richard  is 
coDtFary  to  the  old  historical  account,  his  well-known 
enr  on  nis  last  battle-field,  so  popular  on  the  stage,  and 
which  has  been  rel^choed  by  succeeding  dramatists,— 
"  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !"— is  to 
be  traced  to  this  rude  old  play,  where  it  is  thus  given:— 

The  Battle  enter*,  Richard  wounded  with  hi$  Pa^ 

King.  A  horse,  a  hone,  a  tircsh  borse ! 
Page,  Ah !  fly,  my  lord,  and  mtc  your  life. 
King.  Fly,  Tillain  1    Look  1  as  though  1  would  fly  t— No  i  first 
■hall,  etc 

Possibly,  too,  the  substitution  of  the  ghost-scene,  in 
pl^co  of  Richard's  dream  of  devils,  related  by  Hall, 
might  have  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  lines  in  Richard's 
last  speech  before  the  .battle,  in  the  old  play ;  and  as  this 
is  the  most  elaborated  speech  it  contains,  it  is  here  ex- 
tracted:^ 

King.  The  bell  of  life  that  hangs  upon  the  crown, 
Tlie  daily  carea,  the  nlehtly  dreanu. 
The  wretched  crewt,  the  treason  of  the  foe, 
And  horror  of  my  bloody  practice  pn«t» 
Strikes  auch  a  terror  to  my  wounded  conaciencev 
Thai;  sleep  I,  wake  I,  or  whatsoeyer  I  do, 
Methinka  their  ghosts  come  gaping  for  revenge. 
Whom  I  have  slain  in  reaching  for  a  crown. 
ClareDce  complnins  and  crieth  for  revenue  ; 
My  nephews'  bloods.  Revenge !  revenge !  dofli  cry ; 
Tne  headless  peers  come  pressing  for  revenge ; 
And  every  one  cries,  Let  the  ^rant  die. 


The  saa  by  day  shiiiea  hothr  for  revenfB ; 

The  mooD  by  night  ecl^Meui  for  revenge ; 

The  stars  are  tum'd  to  comets  for  revenge ; 

The  planets  change  their  courses  for  revenge , 

The  trirds  sing  not,  but  sorrow  for  revenge ; 

The  silly  lambs  sit  bleating  for  revenge; 

The  screeching  raven  sits  croaking  for  revenge ; 

Whole  herds  of  beasts  come  beHuwing  for  revenge ; 

And  all,  yea.  all  the  world,  I  think. 

Cries  for  revenge,  and  nothing  but  revenge : 

But  to  conclude,  I  have  deaerv'd  revenge. 

In  company  I  dare  not  trust  my  friend ; 

Being  alone,  I  dread  the  secret  foe ; 

I  doubt  my  food,  lest  poison  lurk  therein , 

My  bed  is  uncotfa,  rest  refrains  my  head. 

Then  such  a  life  I  count  far  worse  to  be 

Than  thousand  deatlis  unto  a  damned  death  I 

How !  was't  death,  I  said  ?  who  dare  attempt  my  death  I 

May,  who  dare  »o  mueh  as  once  to  think  my  dc^  t 

Though  enemies  there  be  that  would  my  body  kUl, 

Yet  shall  they  leave  a  never-dying  mind. 

But  you,  villains,  rebels,  traitors  as  you  are^ 

How  came  the  foe  in,  pressing  so  near? 

Where,  where  slept  the  garrison  that  should  'a  beat  them  backT 

Where  was  our  fiiends  to  intercept  the  foet 

An  gone,  quite  fled,  his  loyalty  quite  laid  a-bed. 

Then  vengeance,  mischief,  horror  with  mischance. 

Wild-fire,  with  whirlwinds,  light  upon  your  heads. 

That  thus  betray'd  your  prince  by  your  untruth ! 

To  such  a  performance,  it  is  evident  Shakespeare's 
Richard  could  have  owed  little  beyond  such  straggling 
hints.  Knight  justly  remarks : — "  There  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  elder  play  of  the  eharaeler  of  Shakespeare's 
Richard:  in  tnat  play  he  is  a  coarse  ruffian  only — an 
unintellectual  villain.  The  author  has  not  even  had  the 
skill  to  copy  the  dramatic  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  the  scene  of  the  arrest  of  Hastings.  It  is  sufficient 
for  him  to  make  Richard  display  the  brute  force  of  the 
tyrant.  The  afiected  complacency,  the  mock  passion, 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  Richard  of  the  historian,  were 
left  for  Shakespeare  to  imitate  and  improve." 


The  purely  historical  materials  are  wholly  drawn,  as 
before  statea,  from  Sic  Thomas  More's  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  Chancellor)  "  History  of  Edward  the  FifUi," 
and  "  Richard  the  Third,"  as  they  were  embodied,  in 
full,  in  the  chronicles  both  of  Hall  and  HoUinphed ;  the 
latter  part  of  Richard's  reign,  which  was  unfinished  in  the 
manuscript,  being  supplied  in  them  from  other  sources. 

The  comparison  of^ these  historical  narratives  with  the 
incidents  and  characters  as  Shakespeare  has  dramatized 
them,  presents  two  distinct  Questions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  critical  student  of^  Shakkspkari.  The  first 
is  the  long-contested  question,  how  fiu*  is  the  Richard 
of  More,  of  Hall,  and  of  Shakespeare,  to  be  received  as 
the  authentic  representation  of  the  real  Richard  ?  An- 
other point,  which  has  attracted  much  less  attention,  is 
how  much  of  the  Poet's  own  original  mind  has  been  in« 
fused  into  the  character  and  narrative  that  he  adopted,— > 
whether  he  has  merely  given  dramatic  life  to  his  chron- 
icle narrative,  as  in  Hbnrt  V.  ;  or  whether,  as  in  Hxitrt 
IV.,  he  has  restamped  its  persons  and  incidents  with  his 
own  original  conceptions  1  We  have  but  brief  space  to 
consider  either  of  tnese  questions,  the  first  of  which  has 
alone  filled  volumes. 

More's  narrative  comes  down  to  us  with  the  hisheat 
authority  that  almost  contemporary  history  can  have, 
from  the  author's  talents,  integrity,  and  means  of  infer- 
mation.  He  was  bom  under  Richard  III.;  his  father 
was  a  judge  of  the  King's  bench,  in  the  next  reign ;  and 
he  was  brought  up  in  tne  family  of  Archbishop  Morton, 
a  living  actor  in  all  the  scenes  of  Richard's  reign,  and 
who  is  known  to  the  dramatic  reader  as  Shakespeare's 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  "  Morton  who  is  fled  to  Rich- 
mond." More's  narrative  was  some  time  after  adopted, 
in  full,  by  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle ;  and  Hall  was  not  an 
ordinary  compiler,  but  a  barrister,  and  a  member  of 
parliament,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  times  to  have 
access  to  the  best  living  sources  of  information,  when 
many  actora  and  more  witnesses  of  those  scenes  were 
still  surviving.  The  adoption  of  the  same  general  view 
of  the  history  and  the  character  of  Richard,  oy  HoUings- 
bed,  Stowe,  Lord  Bacon,  and.  we  may  add,  by  Shake- 
speare, a  generation  or  two  later,  shows  at  least  that 
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that  yiew  accorded  with  the  tradition  of  the  events  of 
the  civil  wars,  which  being  in  the  middle  ages  asso- 
ciated with  faniily  arid  local  recollections^  monuments, 
buildings,  armour,  etc.,  is  in  itself  of  no  slight  weight. 
Nay,  the  abhorrence  of  Richard  seems  to  have  been  so 
nmversal,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  his  having  left  any 
renmant  of  partisans, — any  lingering  friends.  While 
Byron  and  Napoleon  could  find  reason  to  doubt  whether 
tlie  crimes  of  Nero  had  not  been  exaggerated,  or  mixed 
with  better  qualities,  because  after  ms  fall  and  death 
there  were  found  former  firiends  to  strew  his  ^ve  with 
flowers,  in  defiance  of  danger  and  denunciation ;  there 
was  no  faithful  hand,  of  mose  who  had  once  served 
Richard,  to  wipe  ofi'the  stains  from  the  escutcheon  of  the 
last  of  the  royal  Plantajgenets. 

In  the  universal  opinion  of  his  own  and  of  the  next  two 
or  three  generations,  Richard  was  undoubtedly  identified 
with  the  cruel  uncle  of  the  **  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  the 
most  popular  and  touching  ballad  of  our  traditionary 
literature,  which  Turner  and  our  best  English  antiqua- 
rians agree  had  its  origin  in,  and  was  a  disguised  recital 
of  Richard's  treatment  of  his  two  nephews.  It  has  been 
thought  that  all  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  succeeding  Tudors,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  last  of  the 
preceding  dynasty.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  nrst  defence  of  Richard's  memory  came  from  the 
court.  This  was  by  Sir  George  Buck,  m  his  "  History 
of  Richard  III."  He  was  Master  of  the  Revels  under 
James  I.,  and  was  the  official  licenser  and  inspector 
of  the  stage,  during  the  last  years  of  Shakespeare.  His 
book  was  not  pubushed  until  1646.  In  this  book,  says 
Buck's  contemoorary.  Fuller,  (himself  among  the  best 
authorities  of  ola  English  history ,^  "  he  eveneth  Richard's 
shoulders,  smootheth  his  back,  planeth  his  teeth,  maketh 
htm  in  all  points  a  comely  and  beautifal  person.  Nor 
stoppeth  he  here,  but  proceeding  from  his  naturals  to 
his  morals,  maketh  him  as  virtuous  as  handsome ;  con- 
cealing most,  denying  some,  defending  others  of  his 
foulest  fiu:ts,  wherewith  in  all  ages  since  he  standeth 
charged  on  record.  For  mine  own  part,  I  confess  it  no 
heresy  to  maintain  a  paradox  in  hbtory ;  nor  am  I  such 
an  enemy  to  wit  as  not  to  allow  it  leave  harmlessly  to 
disport  itself  for  its  own  content,  and  the  delight  of 
others.  But  when  men  do  it  cordially,  in  sober  sadness, 
to  pervert  people's  judgments,  and  therein  ffo  against 
aU  received  records,  I  say  singularity  is  the  least  fault 
that  can  be  laid  to  such  men's  charges.  Besides,  there 
are  some  birds  ([sea-pies  by  name^  who  cannot  rise  ex- 
cept it  be  by  flying  against  the  wmd,  as  some  hope  to 
achieve  their  advancement  by  being  contrary  and  para- 
doxical to  all  before  them."^FuLLER*8  Church  Hutory 
fif  Britain,  book  iv.) 

Buck's  work  was  preserved  from  oblivion  by  beinff 
reprinted,  in  the  next  century,  in  Kennet's  collection  of 
English  history,  and  by  his  authority  being  adopted  par- 
tially by  Carter,  in  his  nistory  of  England.  But  as  Smol- 
let  and  Hume  adhered  to  the  old  authorities,  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  general  opinion.  About  eighty  years 
ago  this  theory  was  revived  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his 
**  Historic  Doubts,"  where  Buck's  arguments  are  repro- 
duced, and  others  added,  with  all  the  grace,  acuteness, 
and  ingenuity  that  characterize  all  Walpole's  writings. 
Since  that  time,  a  more  accurate  examination  of  con- 
temporary authorities,  many  of  them  unknown  to  former 
historians,  has  given  the  best  grounds  to  believe  that 
there  was  much  exaggeration  in  imputing  to  Richard's 
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own  perKmal  agency  maziy  of  the  crimes  of  his  party— 
as  the  deaths  of  Henry  Yl.  and  his  son  Edward,  snd 
that  of  Clarence.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  laborious  and 
impartial  history,  is  led  by  these  considerations  to  reject 
almost  all  of  Richard's  imputed  crimes,  except  ^  de- 
position and  murder  of  his  nephews,  which  he  is  con- 
strained to  admit 

StiU  later,  (1841,)  a  female  historian,  Caroline  A. 
Halsted,  has  published  a  very  interesting  and  ingenkw* 
work  on  **  Richard  III.  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  aiM  King 
of  England,"  with  the  avowed  design  of  *'  weeding  from 
the  pages  of  history  the  bibulous  tues  which  have  been 
long  associated  witn  his  memory,"  and  of  "  rescoins  bi» 
character  as  a  prince  from  those  ui\inst  charges  vnidi 
alone  derogate  from  the  acknowledged  superiority  ot 
his  regal  career." 

I  cannot  enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  ocxi- 
troversy,  and  can  only  express  my  decided  opinion  that, 
while  it  is  very  probable  tnat  Richard  was  charged  with 
the  guilt  of  several  crimes  which  he  was  too  wise  to 
commit  where  he  had  no  reasonable  motive  of  policy ; 
yet  the  general  traditional  detestation  of  his  memory 
m  the  three  or  four  succeeding  generations,  while  me 
memory  of  the  civil  wars  was  stiU  &esh,  is  so  well  m- 
oertained,  as  to  be  conclusive  that  the  older  historical 
accounts  of  him  are  substantially  true. 

On  the  second  inquiry,  which  regards  only  the 
degree  of  dramatic  invention  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Poet,  in  this  brilliant  delineation  of  the  most  qdeqdid 
theatrical  villain  of  any  stage,  the  decisicm  is  more  ob- 
vious, and  may  be  stated  m  few  words.  More  bad 
given  the  dramatist  nearly  all  his  incidents,  and  many 
of  those  minor  details  of  Richard's  person,  manner,  awl 
character,  which  give  life  and  individuality  to  his  por 
trait  He,  and  the  subsequent  chroniden  who  boili 
upon  his  work,  had  shown  Richard  as  a  bold,  able, 
ambitious,  bad  man^they  had  described  him  as  mali- 
cious,  deceitful,  envious,  and  cruel.  The  Poet  has  made 
the  usurper  a  nobler  and  loftier  spirit  than  the  tustoriana 
had  done,  while  he  deepened  every  dark  shadow  of 

?iilt  they  had  gathered  around  his  mind  or  his  acts, 
he  mere  animal  courage  of  the  soldier  he  has  raised 
into  a  kindling  and  animated  spirit  of  daring ;  he  bv 
brought  out  his  wit,  his  resource,  his  talent,  his  mountinfr 
ambition,  far  more  vividly  than  prior  history  bad  ex- 
hibited them.  His  deeds  of  blood  are  made  to  ^pear, 
not  as  in  the  Tudor  chronicles,  as  prompted  by  gratuitoo* 
ferocity  or  envious  malignity,  but  as  the  means  employed 
by  s^iSsh  ambition  for  its  own  ends,  careless  of  die 
misery  which  it  inflicts,  or  the  moral  obligations  on 
which  it  tramples.  The  Richard  of  Shakespeare  ha» 
no  communion  with  his  kind-^he  feels  himself  at  once 
aloof  from  others  and  above  them — he  is  "himself 
alone ;"  and  he  therefore  neither  partakes  in  the  hatred, 
nor  the  love  or  pity,  of  "  men  like  one  another."  Ac- 
cordingly, every  thin^  that  gives  the  poetic  cast  and 
dramatic  life  and  spirit  to  the  character,— every  thine 
that  elevates  Richard  above  the  cruel,  artfuf,  oolil- 
blooded  tyrant  of  the  old  historians — all  that  mingles  a 
sort  of  admiring  interest  with  our  abhorrence  of  hiffl, 
and  invests  the  deformity  of  his  nature  with  a  terrible 
majesty,— 'is  the  Poet's  own  conception;  and  he  pro- 
duces these  efiects  not  by  the  invention  of  new  incident, 
but  by  the  pervading  spirit  with  which  he  has  animated 
the  language  and  sentiments,  and  the  vivid  colouring 
he  has  thus  thrown  over  the  old  historical  representa- 
tion. 
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STATE  AND  HISTOBT  OF  THE  TEXT — ^INTERVAL  BETWEEN  HENST 
VIII.  AND  THE  PREVIOUS  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS — ^ITS 

STYLE,   VERSIFICATION,   ETC. OPINIONS   OF   COMMENTATORS 

ON   THE  PRECISE   DATE   OF   ITS  PRODUCTION,  ETC. 

THIS  play  18  first  foand  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623,  where  it 
appears  as  the  last  in  the  division  of  "Histories,"  with  the  title 
of  "The  Famons  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eight**  No 
trace  of  any  prior  separate  division  has  been  discovered,  and  the  reprints 
of  the  folio  offer  no  variations  from  the  first  text  The  aid  of  an  earlier 
separate  edition,  so  useful  in  some  of  the  plays,  and  so  desirable  in  others,  is  here  missed  only  from  the  light 
it  might  throw  upon  the  internal  literary  history  of  the  drama,  its  precise  date  of  composition,  and  fhe  alter- 
atjons  and  additions,  if  any,  that  it  may  have  received  from  its  author.  Otherwise  we  may  well  be  contented 
with  the  single  old  edition,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  a  carefully  made  copy,  and  evidently  one  that 
had  been  prepared  for  theatrical  use,  as  is  shown  by  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  the  stagO'directions.  Although 
there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  errors  of  the  press  or  the  manuscript,  and  several  of  them  of  diflScult  solution,  yet 
those  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  afi*ect  the  sense  or  the  poetic  expression  of  the  passages,  where  they  occur,  or 
to  make  us  very  solicitoivi  in  the  choice  between  the  several  coi^ectural  emendations  that  have  been  suggested. 
The  modem  reprints,  however,  have  been  very  generally  deformed  (as  Mr.  Knight  first  pointed  out)  by  more 
recent  verbal  errors,  which  have  been  transferred  firom  one  edition  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  song  in  the  third  act» 
the  passage,  which  in  the  old  copies  stands  thus — 

To  his  music,  plants  sod  flowers 
Ever  fpring ;  as  son  and  showers 
There  had  wuid$  a  lasting  springr-- 

was  invariably  printed,  in  the  modem  editio|^  until  corrected  in  the  Pictorial^ 

Tliere  had  &am  a  lasting  spring. 

The  carefiil  coUation  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  OoUie^,  in  their  respective  editions,  has  enabled  the  present  editor  4a 
a\'oid  tbose  errors.  In  the  correction  of  the  older  misprints  or  obscurities,  he  has  followed  his  own  judgment, 
varying  as  little  as  possible  from  the  original  edition,  but  differing  often  firom  one  or  other,  and  once  or  twice 
from  all  of  his  predecessors. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  several  English  ''  Histories"  did  not  correspond,  in  the  order 
of  composition,  with  the  chronological  succession.  But  Hinrt  VIII.,  as  it  closes  the  historical  scenes,  was  as 
certainly  written  the  last  of  them.  All  the  indications  of  style  and  thought  concur  vrith  external  proof  to  show 
that  there  was  a  considerable  interval  between  its  production  and  the  latest  of  the  other  English  histories.  The 
critics  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  the  precise  period  of  its  first  representation ;  but  taking  the  earliest  date  assigned, 
(about  1602,)  that  interval  was  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  the  peculiarities  as  well  as  tS.  the 
power  of  Shakespeare's  genius — being  marked  by  the  production  of  two  or  three  of  his  most  brilliant  comedies, 
as  well  as  of  Othello,  and  of  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  Hak lit,  firom  a  mere  drama  of  scenic  into* 
rest  and  effect,  to  a  tragedy  of  high  poetry  and  philosophy.  In  my  own  view,  Hxnbt  VIU.  manifests  itself  to  be 
of  a  still  later  date,  and  to  have  been  written  in  later  years,  when  the  great  Poet's  genius,  prolific  as  ever,  was 
yet  inclined  to  repose  alike  from  the  merriment  of  his  youthful  comedies,  and  the  stem  meditation  or  the  wild 
passion  of  Macbith  and  Lbar — to  portray  man  more  in  his  social  and  political  relations,  or  to  moralize  his  scene 
vritfa  calmer  contemplation  ,^in  short,  in  the  epoch  of  the  Tim  pest,  and  the  Roman  tragedies. 

The  subject  was,  probably  enough,  primarily  selected  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  theatrical  pomp,  at  some  period 
when  the  popular  taste  happened  to  demand  that  sort  of  gratification.  But  it  also  afforded  a  proper  sequel  to  the 
preceding  scenes  of  "  Histories,"  as  exhibiting  England  in  a  state  of  peace,  its  chie£i  and  rulers  assuming  habits 
and  manners  widely  differing  from  the  Warwicks  and  Hotspurs  of  the  preceding  generations,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  political  fortune,  the  rise  and  downfall  of  the  great,  produced  by  quite  other  causes  than  warlike  resolution. 
As  there  was  no  pervading  interest  to  give  a  tragic  imity  to  the  piece,  the  author  is  contented  to  paint  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  in  Henry's  court,  as  history  had  given  him  the  outline,  and  as  his  own  observation  of  similar  char- 
acters and  occurrences  enabled  him  to  fill  up  that  outline  with  life  and  truth.  Thus  this  dramii  naturally  approxi- 
mates to  grave  ethical  comedy,  and,  though  it  presents  scenes  of  pathos  and  of  death,  it  may  yet  be  designated  as 
a  high  historical  comedy,  just  as  in  Richard  III.  we  find  the  historical  tragedy,  and  in  Hinbt  IV.  the  historical 
tragi-comedy.  Its  interest  as  well  as  its  ethical  teaching  are  such  as  would  naturally  occur  to  an  author  who  had 
looked  long  upon  political  changes  and  cabals,  such  as  an  observer  might  have  watched,  in  the  days  of  Leicester, 
and  Essex,  and  Raleigh.    Although  all  the  characters  are  given  with  spirit  and  life-like  effect,  yet  as  Henry  ooold 
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not  be  made  a  herOf  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  exhibited  as  the  hateful  tyrant  of  the  drama,  the  interaat  ai 
well  as  the  moral  lesson  of  the  whole  consists  in  the  varying,  yet  always  purifying  and  elevating  effects  of  overwheliD- 
ing  misfortune,  upon  widely  different  characters — ^upon  Buckingham,  honest,  brave,  and  accomplished,  but  haughty 
and  insolent,  with  all  the  fiiults  of  such  a  character  brought  out  by  high  station,— upon  Wolsey,  a  man  of  tident 
and  learning,  who  has  risen  by  base  arts,  and  used  power  selfishly  and  arrogantly, — upon  Katharine,  gentle  and 
true-hearted,  in  her  prosperity  sympathizing  with  the  wrongs  of  the  humble,  and  bold  in  indignation  against  the 
powerful  wrong-doer.  The  proud  noble  and  the  ambitious  priest  are  both  of  them  made  wiser  and  better  by 
affliction,  while  the  virtues  of  Katharine  are  raised,  by  the  same  purifying  process,  into  a  saintly  holiness  and  ele- 
vation. Scarcely  any  play  of  Shakespeare's  contains  so  many  passages  and  expressions,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  every  reader,  as  occur  in  these  scenes.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  of  feebler  interest,  and  is  read  as  a 
graphic  display  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  times ;  but  it  derives  its  main  value  from  being  the  necessary  fiaroe 
to  the  three  exquisite  cabinet  pictures  of  the  falls  of  Buckingham,  of  Wolsey,  and  of  Katharine. 

The  language,  far  less  bold  and  hazardous  than  the  great  tragedies  in  efibrts  to  crowd  a  mass  of  thought  ioU) 
the  briefest  and  most  burning  words,  yet  so  far  partakes  of  that  character  as  to  indicate  that  this  play  belongs  to 
the  same  or  a  later  period,  and  not  to  that  of  the  author's  earlier  style.  It  is  singularly  elliptical,  so  as  often 
to  suggest  the  general  sense  clearly,  while  the  precise  construction  of  the  sentence  is  perplexing.  Its  peculiarities 
of  versification  have  also  been  often  remarked,  as  carefully  avoiding  the  pause  at  the  end  of  lines,  and  overflow- 
ing the  regular  rhythm  with  added  syllables, — not  as  in  other  plays,  in  a  single  line  or  two,  here  and  there,  bnt 
in  long  passages,  and  apparently  on  some  system.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  given,  with  adnii- 
ruble  taste  and  acuteness,  by  a  critic  in  the  Pictorial  edition,  whose  own  words  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  extract  :— 

*'The  Roman  plays,  decidedly  among  the  latest  of  his  productions,  possess  a  coUoouial  freedom  of  versificatioB 
which  in  some  cases  approaches  almost  to  ruggedness.  But  in  the  Hinrt  VIII.  this  freedom  is  carried  modi 
further.  We  have  repeated  instances  in  which  me  lines  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  with 
the  slightest  pause  at  the  end  of  each  line : — the  sentence  must  be  run  together,  so  as  to  produce  more  the  effect  of 
me»Eisnred  prose  than  of  blank-verse.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  write  a  sentence  of  fourteen  lines 
as  if  it  had  been  printed  as  prose : — 

Hence  I  took  a  thought  this  waa  a  judgment  on  me ;  tiiat  my  kingdom,  well  worthy  the  best  heir  of  the  worid,  should  not  be  ^• 
ded  In't  by  me :  Then  foDowg,  that  I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  reahns  stood  in  bv  this  my  issue*!  fail :  and  that  gave  to  me  many 
a  groaning  diroe.  Thua  hulling  in  the  wild  aea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  ateer  toward  thia  remedv,  whereupon  we  are  now  preaeot 
here  together ;  ttiat  'a  to  aay.  I  meant  to  rectify  my  conacience,— which  I  then  did  feel  full  aiek,  and  yet  not  weU,— by  all  ttie  reveraDd 
fathera  of  the  land,  and  doctora  leam'd. 

"  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage,  (act  ii.  scene  4,)  he  will  see  that  many  of  the  lines  end  with  particles, 
and  that  scarcely  one  of  the  lines  is  marked  by  a  pause  at  the  termination.  Many  other  passages  could  be  pointed 
out  with  this  peculiarity.  A  theory  has  been  set  up  that  Jonson  '  tampered'  witn  the  versification.  We  bold  thia 
notion  to  be  utterly  untenable ;  for  there  is  no  play  of  Shakespea^'s  which  has  a  more  decided  character  of 
unity — no  one  from  which  any  passage  could  be  less  easily  struck  out.  We  believe  that  Shakespeare  worked  m 
this  particular  upon  a  principle  of  art  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  adhere  to,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
scene  would  allow.  The  elliptical  construction,  and  the  license  of  versification,  brought  the  dialo^e,  whenever 
the  speaker  was  not  necessanly  rhetorical,  closer  to  the  language  of  common  life.  Of  all  his  histoncal  plays,  the 
HxNRT  Vm.  is  the  nearest  in  its  story  to  his  own  times.  It  professed  to  be  a  '  truth.'  It  belongs  to  his  own 
country.  It  has  no  poetical  indistinctness  about  it,  either  of  time  or  place :  all  is  defined.  If  the  oiction  and  the 
versification  had  been  more  artificial  it  would  have  been  less  a  reality." 

It  has  been  above  mentioned  that  different  opinions  have  been  maintained  by  the  commentators,  as  to  the  pre- 
cise date  of  the  first  production  of  this  play.  There  are  three  classes  of  opinions  on  this  point,  and  this  controveriy 
includes  anodier  collateral  question,  as  to  the  theory  maintained  by  Stevens,  Malone,  and  others,  that  the  prologue, 
parts  of  Cranmer's  speech  in  the  last  scene,  and  possibly  some  other  passages,  were  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  when 
the  play  was  revived,  in  1613,  it  having  been  originally  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  acted  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  first  theory  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Stevens,  Malone,  and  most  of  the  English  commenta- 
tors of  the  last  century,  who  assign  the  date  of  Hinrt  VIII.  to  the  later  years  of  Elizabeth,  before  1602,  and  the 
added  lines  to  a  revival  in  1613.  Collier  maintains  another  theory,  denying  the  agency  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  any 
other  dramatist  than  the  original  author,  in  any  part  of  it,  (which  is  indeed  utterly  without  evidence,)  and  assigns 
the  whole  play  to  the  first  years  of  James  I.,  about  1604.  The  last  opinion,  which  I  do  not  doubt  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  is  that  formerly  maintained  by  Chalmers,  and  since  very  elaborately  and,  in  my  judgment,  conclusivelj 
argued  by  Knight,  that  this  drama  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  later  works,  of  the  epoch  of  Corxolanus,  Jvutra 
CfSAR,  and  Antony  and  Cliopatra — that  it  was  originally  represented  precisely  in  its  present  form,  and  that 
neither  Ben  Jonson  nor  any  other  dramatist  than  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  any  part  of  it.  The  reader  who  u 
desirous  of  examining  more  particularly  into  the  question,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  minor  Shake- 
spearian controversies,  will  find  the  substance  of  the  several  arguments  of  the  older  critics,  of  Collier  and  of 
Knight,  in  an  abridged  form,  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

HISTORICAL   MATERIALS. 

The  chief  primary  source  of  the  incidents,  and  much  of  the  dialogue  of  this  play,  was  Cavendish's  '•  Life  of 
Wolsey."  He  was  a  fiuthful  follower  of  the  Cardinal's,  whom  Henry  had  the  magnanimity  not  only  to  paordoo, 
but  to  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  his  Mien  patron.  To  this  simply  eloquent  narrative,  Shakespeare  waa  largely 
indebted,  though  he  knew  it  only  at  second  hand,  and  in  an  imperfect  form.  It  was  not  printed  as  the  aotbor 
left  it,  in  his  time,  but  had  been  embodied,  in  substance,  by  Hollingshed  and  Stowe,  in  their  chroDiclea,  fhim  the 
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maniuCTipt  Itbu  nnce  been  ■epaiatel;  printed, — fint  impeifsctly,  in  1641 1  bat  tbe  moat  cumplele  ndilion  !■ 
that  pabliihed  in  1SS5,  by  Mr  Singer.  Hill  himieir  ii  alao  an  arigioil  authorily,  having  bean  >  baxriMer,  and  bi 
[loriiuiient  nnder  Henrj  VIII.  HoUingibed  coataioaoeirly  tkis  ume  mstter.  Tbe  Poet  bas  oloeely  bllowed  tbese 
anlboriliea  in  tbe  incident!,  and  often  in  the  language.  This  play  containi  a  itriking  proof  that  Bhaketpeare,  in 
cullacting  hii  materiala.  did  not  confine  himaalT  to  any  lingle  author,  and  fally  refiitei  the  notiun  of  tbe  crilicB 
oT  the  last  century  who'  believed  that  be  was  too  idle  or  loo  ignorant  lo  look  beyond  HoUingsbed  for  Engliah 
hittafy.  Much  of  the  last  act  is  drawn  G-om  the  "  Acts  and  Monnmeni*  of  tbe  Church,"  by  Fox — better  known 
M  Foi's  "  Book  of  Martyrs," — which  was  first  printed  in  folio,  in  1663,  and  was  a  popular  book,  in  spile  of  iu  size, 
in  Ihe  Poet's  youth.  He  has  deviated  from  history  in  placing  the  birth  of  Qaeen  Eliz^rath  after  Qnean  Kalhnrine'a 
ileath,  for  in  But  Elizabeth  wu  chiiitened  in  1533,  and  Katharine  did  not  die  dll  1536.  This  has  been  accounted 
far  by  Hjoie  of  those  critics  who  suppose  the  play  (o  hare  been  written  and  reprinted  in  Elizabeth's  time,  as  arising 
Inmi  a  desire  to  prevent  any  idea  of  dunbtliil  legitimacy  in  the  future  queen,  ss  having  been  bom  while  the  sove- 
reign's (brmer  wile  still  lived ;  yet.  at  Anne  Bullen's  marriage  is  made  to  precede  Katharine's  death,  this  would 
wem  an  over-refined  thought.  It  is  more  likely,  that  this  being  a  play  of  character,  rather  than  of  passion,  the 
■Dihor  felt  that  it  was  nearer  to  grave  comedy  than  lo  proper  tragedy,  and  transposed  his  incident  so  ai  to  leave 
■  fins]  impressiDn  of  splendour  and  joy,  rather  than  one  of  ■otemnity,  inch  at  would  have  been  produced  had  the 
I«oe  ended  with  Katharine's  placid  death. 

It  may  also  be  considered  as  something  like  a  variance  from  historic  tmth.  that  tbe  incidents  are  brought  inlo 
iDDcb  closer  apparent  connection,  as  to  time,  than  history  warrants ;  Ibr  the  drama  comprises  a  period  of  twelve 
ymi,  commencing  m  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  (1S21,)  and  ending  with  die  christening  of  Eliia- 
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ARCHITECnnLE,   COSTUME,   AND  DECORATIONS. 

The  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  U  admirably  fitted  for  a  drama  of  show  and  ■plendour,  as  well  in  magnificence  and 
variety  of  ooetume  and  decoration,  as  in  architectural  and  scenic  embellishments.  The  play  was  probably  origi- 
nally written  with  a  view  to  this  very  purpose,  and  it  has  kept  its  place  on  the  English  stage  by  continual  re'vinh. 
always  with  increased  cost  and  splendour.  The  ancient  English  stage,  as  we  learn  from  many  sources,  was  not 
deficient  in  its  means  of  show  in  dress  and  costume;  and  in  this  respect  is  probably  excelled  by  the  Kemble  and 
Macready  school  of  decoration  far  more  in  historic  accuracy  than  in  mere  pomp.  Its  power  of  scenic  display,  in 
the  ordinary  theatres,  we  know  to  have  been  but  humble,  and  almost  every  thing  was  left  to  the  imaginations  of 
spectators — a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for  many  exquisite  descriptive  pai- 
sages  in  the  old  dramatists,  prompted  originally  by  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  imaginations  of  the  audience,  where 
the  modem  author  would  now  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  scene-painter.  Yet  when  plays  were  presented  at  coort, 
(as  this  of  Hknrt  VIII.  was,)  the  taste  and  skill  of  such  an  artist  as  the  famous  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  who  difip 
charged  such  duties  under  James  I.,  was  able,  as  we  learn  from  many  old  writers,  to  give  the  scene  nearly  as 
much  effect  of  illusion,  and  to  leave  as  little  to  the  imagination,  as  in  the  gigantic  theatres  of  modem  days.  Henry 
Vni.'s  reign  was,  in  all  circumstances  of  parade,  a  gorgeous  epoch.  The  noblest  remains  of  medaeval  ardiitectise, 
which  still  adorn  England,  indeed  mostly  date  from  an  anterior  period ;  but  all  the  grand  creations  of  that  won- 
derihl  development  of  architectural  taste  and  science,  so  &r  above  the  times,  then  existed  in  perfect  beauty ;  and 
the  beautiful  decorated  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  edifices,  which  had  been  planned  and  begun  under  the  rival 
houses  of  the  latter  Plantagenets  and  Henry  VII.,  were  either  just  finished,  or  were  completed  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  VU.  had  also  led  to  an  improved  and  more  palatial  style  of  residence  for  the  king 
and  his  nobles  than  the  old  sullen  castles  where  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Warwicks  had  kept  their  state.  Socb 
were  the  royal  palace  at  Richmond,  Wolsey's  at  Hampton  Court,  and  others. 

Henry  VIII.,  with  more  talent,  more  energy,  and  power  of  will,  yet  resembled  his  successor,  George  IV.,  in 
many  points ;  and  among  them  in  his  taste  for  pageantry  and  gorgeous  parade— in  **  his  palaces,  his  ladies,  and  bis 
pomp."  His  nobles  partook  of,  or  imitated  his  tastes.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  which  had  received 
a  rapid  impulse  during  the  preceding  century,  supplied  the  means  for  such  display,  far  beyond  any  thing  vritfam 
the  reach  of  the  kings  and  barons  of  England,  of  former  generations,  perhaps  quite  as  fond  of  parade,  but  more 
limited  in  their  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes.  Some  commeroial  wealth  had  grown  up  in  London,  and  its  rich 
citizens,  on  occasions  of  civic  pomp,  imitated  or  vied  with  the  show  of  the  nobles. 

Yet  there  still  remained  much  the  same  external  difference  between  the  conditions,  habits,  dress,  dwellingi, 
etc.,  of  the  humbler  class  and  those  of  their  glittering  superiors,  that  marked  the  preceding  reigns.  The  oomfbrt- 
less  cottages  of  the  forming  population,  and  the  narrow,  filthy  streets  and  wooden  houses  or  the  metropolis,  still 
presented  a  squalid  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the  contiguous  cathedrals,  castles,  convents,  or  palaces. 

Mr.  Planch^  gives  us  the  following  curious  notices  of  the  costume  of  the  characters  of  this  drama : — 

"  The  male  costume  of  this  reign  has  been  rendered  ^miliar  to  children  by  the  portraits  of  *  Bluff*  King  Halt' 
copied  from  the  paintings  by  Holbein,  and  the  female  costume  scarcely  less  so  by  those  of  his  six  wives.  Henry 
VIU.  was  thirty  yean  of  age  at  the  period  at  which  the  play  opens  (the  impeachment  of  Buckingham  having 
taken  place  in  1521,^  and  forty-two  at  the  time  it  is  supposed  to  close.  The  best  authorities  for  the  dress  of  the 
monarch  and  his  nooles  at  the  commencement  of  this  play  would  be  the  old  painting  of  the  meeting  of  Henry 
and  Francis,  preserved  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  bas-relieft  representing  the  same  occurrence,  at  Rouen.  The 
profusion  of  feathera  in  the  latter — a  fashion  of  the  previous  reign,  and  still  raging  in  1520 — adds  to  the  picturesqae 
effect  of  the  general  costume.  For  the  later  period,  the  full-length  by  Holbein  engraved  in  Lodee's  Portraits,  or 
the  print  by  Vertue,  in  which  Henry  is  seen  granting  a  charter  to  the  barber-surf  eons,  are  preferable.  OJf  Wolsey 
there  is  a  painting  by  Holbein  at  Oxford,  engraved  in  Lodge's  work.  Cavendish,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wolsey,'  de- 
scribes him  as  issuing  out  in  his  cardinal's  habit  of  fine  scarlet  or  crimson  satin,  his  cap  being  of  black  velvet:  and 
in  a  MS.  copy  of  that  work,  are  three  very  curious  drawings,  representing — 1st,  The  cardinal's  progress  on  his 
way  to  France,  with  his  arohers,  spearmen,  cross,  pillar,  and  purse  bearers,  etc. ;  2ndly,  The  cardinal  surrendering 
the  great  seal  to  the  dukes  of  Nonolk  and  Suffolk ;  and  3rdly,  Dr.  Butts  sent  by  the  King  and  Anne  Bidlen  to  the 
sick  cardinal  with  tokens  of  favour.  The  gentlemen  in  the  cardinal's  train  wore  bla(£  velvet  livery-coats,  the 
most  part  with  great  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks ;  and  all  his  yeomen  following  were  clad  in  French  tawny 
livery-coats,  having  embroidered  upon  the  backs  and  breasts  of  the  said  coats  the  letters  T  and  C  under  the 
cardmal's  hat 

**  In  Lodge's  beautiful  work,  portraits  will  be  found  of  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  Cromwell,  Sir  Thomai 
More,  and  Sir  Anthony  Denn^,  by  Holbein ;  and  Cranmer  by  Flick.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  aocomplisbed 
Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  Titian,  who  represented  him  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour,  epving  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  military  costume  of  the  period.  The  sumptuary  law  passed  in  the  twenty-fourtn  year  of  Henry's 
reign,  shows  the  materials  of  which  the  dresses  were  made,  which  were,  indeed,  at  this  time  of  ibe  most  costly 
kind.  The  royal  &mily  alone  were  permitted  to  use  the  fur  of  the  black  jennet ;  and  sables  could  only  be  won 
by  noblemen  above  the  rank  of  a  viscount.  Crimson  or  blue  velvet,  embroidered  apparel,  or  garments  bordered 
'  with  gold  sunken  work,'  were  forbidden  to  any  person  beneath  Uie  quality  of  a  baron  or  kmght's  son  or  hear ; 
and  velvet  dresses  of  any  colour,  fura  of  martens,  chains,  bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold,  were  prohibited  to  all 
persons  possessing  less  tlmn  two  hundred  marks  per  aimum.  The  sons  and  heirs  of  such  persons  were  permitted 
the  use  of  black  velvet  or  damask,  and  tawny-cotoured  russet  or  camlet  Satin  and  damask  govims  were  confined 
to  the  use  of  persons  possessing  at  least  one  hundred  marks  per  annum ;  and  the  wearing  of  plaited  shirts,  gar^ 
pished  with  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  was  permitted  to  none  below  the  rank  of  knighthood.  The  hair  was  cut  remark- 
ably close,  a  peremptory  order  having  been  issued  by  Henry  to  all  his  attendants  and  courtien  to  'poll  their  heads.' 
Beards  and  moustaches  were  worn  at  pleasure. 

**  The  portraits  of  Anne  BuUen  and  Queen  Katharine  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  costume  of  ladies  of  rank  at 
this  period.    The  jewelled  cap  and  feather  with  which  Holbein  has  represented  Anne,  are  picturesque  and 
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bacoming.  The  other  bead-drew,  which  wie  probabl/  the  oftea-talked-of  '  French  hood,'  i>  bensr  knovm,  neariy 
■U  Henry'*  nivea  being  repreaented  in  it.  The  gown  wa*  cat  aqoare  at  the  boiom,  aa  in  Ae  precadmg  reign ; 
but  inilmd  of  the  nock  bsiiig  bare,  it  wsa  covernl  Blmoit  lo  Ibe  thniM  by  the  partUt,  a  aort  of  habi[-<hirt.  mnch 
like  the  modem  one,  embt^ndsred  ^th  gold  and  silk.  The  Bleerei  of  thfl  gowru  ivere  frequently  of  a  dJ^reuE 
malerial  from  that  which  eompoaed  the  real  of  Uie  dreM,  and  gmerallj  of  ■  richer  itnC  The  gown  waa  cmn  in 
Irool  to  the  waiit.  ibowing  the  kirtle  or  petticoat,  and  with  or  withoat  a  train,  according  to  the  preTailing  Iwion 
of  France  or  Holland.  Anne  of  Clerea  u  described  a>  wearing  a  gown  made  round  without  any  train,  nfiar  tht^ 
Datch  &>hinD ;  while  the  train  of  Catherine  Parr  ii  (tated  lo  have  been  more  than  two  jardi  long.  Anne  Bnllen, 
while  ConnteM  of  Pembroke,  danced  at  Calai)  with  Francis  I.  in  a  maique  coniiating  of  teven  tadiea  beaidei 
beraelf,  who  were  attired  in  nUsking  apparel  ef  ilnnge  faabion,  rnade  uf  cloth  of  gold  oompaned  with  crimson 
tinael  ntin.  formed  with  dath  of  lilver,  lying  Icxmb  and  knit  with  lacea  of  gold.  They  ifsre  brought  into  the 
chamber  with  fonrdunaeli  in  crimson  satin,  with  tabards  of  Goe  cypress.  CaTaodisb,  in  bis  '  Life  of  Wulsey,' 
says—'  I  have  seen  the  king  suddenly  come  ihithar  (i.  e.  to  the  caniioal's)  in  a  mask,  with  a  dozen  other  maskeis 
b  gBirnenls  like  shepherds,  made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson  satin;  their  hairs  and  beanis,  of  &ue  gold  wire, 
nr  silver,  or  some  of  nlack  lilk,  with  sixteen  torehbearera  and  dmma  all  in  satin.'  A  minute  acconnl  is  given  by 
Hall  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Bolten  i  and  also  by  Cavendish.  We  most  not  oonfotiDd  (he  procession  Irom  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  on  the  day  previans  to  the  coronation,  with  that  introdaced  in  the  play,  which  is  the  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  to  the  Abbey.  On  the  Rnt  occaiion  she  wore  a  sorcoet  of  white  cloth  of  tissoe.  and  ■ 
mantle  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine,  her  hair  hanging  down  from  under  a  coif,  with  a  circlet  aboat  it  full  of 
rich  stones.  On  the  second  (that  in  the  plav)  she  wore  a  luteoat  and  robe  of  pnrple  velvet,  liirred  with  ermine, 
the  coif  and  circlet  at  before.  The  berous  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  carried  the  canopy  over  her,  were  >  all  in 
crinuDD,  with  points  of  bloe  and  red  banging  on  their  sleevee.'  The  ladies,  *  being  lords'  wires,'  that  foUowed 
her,  '  had  snrcoati  of  scarlet  with  narrow  sleeves,  the  breast  all  lattice  (Fur)  with  bars  of  borden  (i.  e.  row*  of 
armtne)  according  to  their  degrees,  and  over  that  they  had  mantles  of  scarlet  furred,  and  every  mantle  had  lettioe 
^■oat  the  neck,  like  a  neckercber,  likewise  powdered,  (with  ermine.)  so  that  by  the  powdering*  their  degree  waa 
known.  Then  followed  ladies,  being  koighls'  wives,  in  gowns  of  scarlet  with  narrow  sleevee,  withont  tnuna,  onlj 
edged  with  lettice,'  The  queen's  genlloworaeo  were  similarly  attired  with  the  last.  The  lord  chancellor  wore  a 
robe  of  scarlet,  open  before,  and  bonlered  with  lettics.  The  dukes  were  in  crimsoa  velvet,  furred  with  atmine, 
and  powdered  according  to  their  degrees.  The  Duke  of  Sofibtk's  doublet  and  jacket  were  set  with  orient  pearl; 
hit  gowD  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroidered  ;  and  he  carried  a  white  rod  in  hit  hand,  being  that  day  high 
steward  of  England.    The  knights  of  the  Bath  wore   'violet  gowns,  with  hoods  purfled  with  miniver,  like 


1  come  no  mora  to  make  you 
hugh:  things  now. 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  aerioiu  brow, 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and 
woe, 
Snch  noble  acenee  aa  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  DOW  preeent.    Those  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  thick  it  well,  let  &II  a  tear; 
The  subject  will  deaerve  it:  such,  aa  givn 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  find  troth  too :  thMe,  tW  come  to 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  bo  agree 

The  play  may  peaa,  if  they  be  still  and  willing 

I'll  undertake,  muy  see  away  their  shilling 

Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they. 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  ptay, 

A  noisB  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Will  be  deceiv'd  ;  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 

To  rank  our  choaeu  truth  with  such  a  ahow 

As  fool  and  light  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,) 

Will  leBTe  U9  never  an  understanding  finend. 

Therefore,  for  goodneia'  aake,  and  as  you  are 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 
Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye :  think,  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  om*  noble  story. 
As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them 

great. 
And  follow'd  with  the  genenU  throng,  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  soon  this  mightineas  meets  misery : 
And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say, 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding 


Enter  the  Duke  of  Noarout,  o(  one  door ;  at  the 
oAer,  Ike  Duke  of  Buckikobaii,  and  the  Lord 

AxEKOAVEnNT. 

Buck-  Oood  morrow,  and  well  met.     How  have 
you  done. 
Since  last  we  eaw  Id  F  ranee  T 

iVor.  1  tfaHnk  yoar  gmce. 

Healthful;  and  over  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  agne 

Staj'd  me  a  priMoer  in  my  chamber,  when 
Tboee  ions  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men. 
Met  in  the  rale  of  Andren. 

Mot.  'Tinxt  Quynes  and  Arde ; 

1  was  then  present,  saw  them  lalnte  on  horseback ; 
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Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  tbev  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  £ey  grew  togeUer; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  onto  conlii 

have  weigh'd 
Such  a  compounded  one  T 

£ttck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  yon  lott 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say, 
Till  this  time,  pomp  was  single ;  but  now  miTried 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  Uie  last 
Made  former  wonden  it's:  to-day  the  French 
All  cltnqaaDt,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow  tbej 
Made  Britain,  India :  every  man  that  stood 
Stiow'd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  ware 
As  chembios,  all  giU :  the  m   ' 


ACT  I. 


KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


SCElfK   I. 


No(  usM  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  mask 
Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.     The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  histre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise ;  and,  being  present  both, 
*Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one :  and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.    When  these 

suns 
(For  ao  they  phrase  *em)  by  their  heralds  chal* 

leng*d 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thoug^*8  compass;  that  former  fabulous 

story, 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  believed. 

Buck.  O !  you  go  for. 

Nor.  As  I  bek)ng  to  worship,  and  affect 
Id  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life. 
Which  action^s  self  was  tongue  to. 

Buck.  All  was  rojral : 

To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelPd ; 
Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function.     Who  did  guide  ? 
I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  liml^ 
Of  this  great  sport  together  ? 

Ihr.  As  you  guess. 

One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
Id  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  AH  thb  was  order*d  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  ri^t  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him!  no  man*s  pie  is 
freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?     I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can,  with  his  very  bulk. 
Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir, 

There*8  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends ; 
For,  being  not  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like, 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web, — O !  give  us  note  ! — 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him :  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him :  whence  has  he 

thatf 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
(Without  the  privity  o*  the  king,)  t*  appoint 
Who  shouU  attend  on  him  ?     He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  hkj  upon :  and  his  own  letter, 
(The  honourable  board  of  council  out,) 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 

Aher.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 


By  this  so  sicken*d  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Siuck.  O!  many 

Have  broke  their  becks,  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  canity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Budc.  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followM,  was 
A  thing  inspired ;  and,  not  consuhiog,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — ^that  this  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on*t. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw*d  the  league,  and  hath  at- 
tached 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

Th*  ambassador  is  silencM  ? 

Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate. 

Buck.  Why,  an  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Nor.  *Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  fit>m  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal^s  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature. 
That  he*8  revengeful ;  and,  I  know,  hb  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it*s  long,  and*t  may  be  said. 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel ; 
Yoii'll  find  it  wholesome.    Lo !  where  comes  that 

rock. 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolset,  (the  purse  borne  before 
him,)  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  txoo  Secretaries 
with  papers.  The  Cardinal  in  his  passage 
fixeth  hts  eye  on  Buckingham,  and  Bucking- 
ham on  him,  both  full  of  disdain. 

Wd.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor  ?  ha ! 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

1  Seer.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Seer.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

JH^cl.   Well,  we  shall  then  know  more;    and 
Buckingham 
Shan  lessen  this  big  look. 

[Exeunt  Wolset,  and  Train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd, 
and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore,  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar*s  book. 
Out-worth*8  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor.  What !  are  you  chaTd  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance ;  that's  th'  appliance  only. 
Which  your  disease  requves. 

Buck.  I  read  in's  looks 

Matter  against  me ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.  He's  gone  t'  the  king : 
I'll  follow,  and  out-stare  him. 
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Nor,  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  *tis  you  go  about.    To  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allowM  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.    Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you :  be  to  yourself^ 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  m  to  the  king; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  feltow^s  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advisM ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:  we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swifbiess  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.    Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  tiirt  run  o*er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ?    Be  advisM : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  &e  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you,  and  1*11  go  along 
By  your  prescription ;  but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
Whom  fit>m  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor,  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I*D  8ay*t,  and  make  my  vouch 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.    Attend.    This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous, 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief. 
As  able  to  perform*t,  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally,) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp,  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king,  our  roaster, 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  th*  interview. 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i*  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  fiivour,  sir.     This  cunning 
cardinal 
The  articles  o*  the  combination  drew. 
As  himself  pleasM ;  and  they  were  ratified. 
As  he  cried,  **  Thus  let  be,*'  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  t'  the  dead.     But  our  count- 
cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.    Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,)  Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen,  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas,  indeed,  his  cok)ur,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league, 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.    He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal,  and,  as  I  trow. 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid   ere   he    promis'd,  whereby  his    suit  was 

granted. 
Ere  it  was  ask'd :  but  when  the  way  was  made. 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  wus  desir'd : — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course. 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.    Let  the  king  know, 
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iAs  soon  he  shall  by  me,)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
)oe8  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sony 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape. 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  before  lam, 
and  lux>  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Bran.  Your  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it 

Serg.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  StafiTord,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  nnost  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo,  you,  my  lord ' 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me :  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran.  I  am  sony 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present.    'Tis  his  highness*  pleasure, 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing. 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 
Which  makes  my  whit'st  part  black.     The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things. — I  obey. — 
O !  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well. 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — The 
king  [  To  Aberoavenht. 

Is  pleas'd  you  shaD  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  frirther. 

Aber.  As  the  duke  said. 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  tlie  king's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd. 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king  t'  attach  lord  Montacute ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so ; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  die  pk)t.     No  more,  I 
hope. 

Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartrenx. 

Buck.  0\  Nicholas  Henton  ? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  fidse :  the  o'er-great  car- 
dinal 
Hath  show*d  him  gold.    My  life  b  spann'd  already : 
I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  out. 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun. — ^My  lord,  &rewel]. 

Scene  II. — The  Council- Chamber, 

Cornets.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Cardinal  Wolset, 
the  Lords  of  the  Council^  Sir  Tbomas  Lovzll. 
Officers^  Attendants.  The  King  enters  leaning 
on  the  Cardinal's  shoulder. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  tlie  best  heart  of  it. 
Thanks  you  lot  this  great  care.     I  stood  i'  tbe 

level 
Of  a  friU  charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I'll  hear  him  his  confesiions  justifrr* 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  hb  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 
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The  King  takes  his  $taU.  The  Lords  of  the 
Council  occupy  their  several  vlaets.  The  Cardi- 
nal places  nimsdf  under  the  King's  feet  on  his 
riglUride. 

A  noise  within^  crymg^  Room  for  the  Queen,  Enter 
the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk:  she  kneels.  The  King  riseth 
from  his  state,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  anaplaceth 
her  by  him, 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  loDger  kneel :  I  am  a 
suitor. 

K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us. — Half 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moie^,  ere  you  ask,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath,  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  tove  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsiderM  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K,  Hen,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath,  I  am  solicit^  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  com- 
missions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flawed  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  k(yn!tde§ :  wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil !  even  he 

escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  k>yalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor,  Not  almost  appears, 

It  doth  appear:  for  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  *k>nging,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  Ufe,  compel i*d  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th*  event  to  the  teeth,  are  aU  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K,  Hen,  Taxation ! 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal. 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  witn  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol,  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath,  No,  my  lord. 

Yon  know  no  more  than  others ;  but  you  frame 
Things  that  are  known  alike,  which  are  not  whole- 
some 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet 

must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exactions. 
Whereof  my  sovereign  wouM  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  uem, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.     They  say. 
They  are  devis*d  by  you,  or  else  yon  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K,  Hen,  Still  exaction ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?    In  what  kind,  let*s  know. 
Is  this  exaction? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 


In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden^d 
Under  your  promised  pardon.     The  subjects*  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from 

each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam*d,  your  wars  in  France.     This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them:  their  curses  now. 
Live  where  their  prayers  did;  and  it*s  come  to  pa^s, 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.     I  would,  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

K,  Hen,  By  my  life. 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol,  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice,  and  that  not  pass*d  me  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
TraducM  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  feculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say, 
*Ti8  but  the  fiite  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.     We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  folk)w 
That  is  new  trimm*d,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters  (once  weak  ones)  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  aUow*d ;  what  worst,  as  oft, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.    If  we  shall  stand  still. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock*d  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

K,  Hen,  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear : 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear*d.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution !     Why,  we  take. 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  the  timber : 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd, 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.     To  every  county 
Where  this  is  questionM  send  our  letters,  witli 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission.    Pray,  look  to*t; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

Wol,  A  word  with  you. 

[To  the  Secretary. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire* 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd  com- 
mons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me :  let  it  be  noisM, 
That  dirough  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes,    I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [Exit  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor, 

Q,  Kath,  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K,  Hen,  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  leamM,  and  a  most  rare  speaker ; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
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Aod  Dever  seek  tor  aid  out  of  himaelf :  jret  see. 
When  these  to  noble  benefitB  shall  prove 
Not  well  diipoa'd,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicioua  forms,  ten  times  more  ugty 
Than  ever  the;  were  ftir.    This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  eoralt'd  'mongat  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  nirish'd  list'oing,  could  not  lind 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute;  he,  my  lady, 
Hath  iDCa  raoostrous  habits  put  the  graces 
Tbnt  once  were  his,  and  is  become  es  black 
Aa  if  besmear'd  in  hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  shal]  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  In  trust)  of  him, 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices,  whereof 
We  cRDnot  feel  too  little,  hesr  too  much. 

Wol.    Stand  forth;   and  with  bold  spirit  relate 
what  you. 
Host  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surii.  First,  it  was  uiufU  with  him,  every  day 
Tt  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his.     These  veiy  words 
I've  heard  him  utter  to  fais  son-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinaL 

Wot.  Please  your  higbne«,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
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Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  perun 
His  will  is  most  maliguant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kalk.  My  leara'd  lord  cardiui. 

Deliver  ail  with  chaii^. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  then  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Sure.  He  was  brought  to  Ihii 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Heuton. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Henton  ? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chaitrenx  fau, 

His  confessor ;  who  fed  hioi  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen,  How  know'st  thou  Ak  ? 

SuTD.  Not  long  before  your  highuesa  sped  to 

The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  paritb 
Saint  Lawrence  Foultney,  did  of  roe  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  joomey  1     I  replied. 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious. 
To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  the  duke 
Said,  'twas  the  fear,  indeei] ;  and  thai  he  doubted, 
'Twould  prove  the  veri^  of  ceitun  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk;  "that  oft,"  says  he, 
"  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Car,  my  chaplun,  a  choice  hour 


Tbg  Tow«  from  th>  Thum. 
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To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 

Whom  after,  under  the  confession's  seal, 

Ha  solemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke 

My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 

To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 

This  pausingly  eosuM, — Neither  the  king,  nor's 

heirs, 
(Ten  you  the  duke,)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  strife 
To  gain  the  love  o*  the  commonalty :  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England.** 

Q.  Kath.  If  I  know  you  well, 

You  were  the  duke*s  surveyor,  and  lost  your 

office 
On  the  complaint  o*  the  tenants :  take  good  heed, 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.     I  say,  take  heed ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K,  Hen.  Let  him  on. — 

Go  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,  Fll  speak  but  truth. 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceived ;  and  that  *twas  dan- 
gerous for  him. 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  fiir,  until 
It  forged  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ*d, 
It  was  much  like  to  do :  He  answered,  **  Tush ! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage  :**  adding  further, 
That  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd, 
The  cardinaPs  and  sir  Thomas  LovelPs  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  Hen,  Ha !  what,  so  rank  ?     Ah,  ha  ! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man. — Canst  thou  say 
further  ? 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  Proceed. 

Surv,  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer, — 

K,  Hen.  I  remember. 

Of  such  a  time :  being  my  sworn  servant. 
The  duke  retain*d  him  his. — ^But  on :  what  hence  ? 

Surv.  **  If,"  quoth  he,  **  I  for  this  had  been  com- 
mitted. 
As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought,  I  would  have  play*d 
The  part  my  lather  meant  to  act  upon 
Th'  usurper  Richard ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in*s  presence,  which  if  granted. 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him.** 

K.  Hen,  A  giant  traitor ! 

Wbl.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in 
freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kalh,  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen,  There's  something  more  would  out  of 
thee :  what  say'st  ? 

Surv.  After  **the  duke  his  father,"  with  "the 
knife,** 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his 

dagger. 
Another  spread  on*s  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath ;  whose  tenor 
Was, — were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  out-go 
His  fiither,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen,  There's  his  period. 

To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial :  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none, 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us.     By  day  and  night, 
He*s  traitor  to  the  height.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Palac$, 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  and  Lord  Sands. 

Cham,  Is't  possible,  the  speUs  of  France  shouU 
juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sands,  New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  foUow'db 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  fece;   but  they  are  shrewd 

ones. 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly. 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones : 
one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them. 

Cham.  Death !  my  lord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom.     How 

now? 
What  news,  sir  Thomas  Lovell? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for  ? 

Lov,  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants. 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  am  glad  'tis  there :  now,  I  would  pray 
our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov,  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom  ;  renouncing  clean 
The  fiiith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings. 
Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel. 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men. 
Or  pack  to  their  old  pla3rfellows  :  there,  I  take  it. 
They  may,  cum  privUegio,  wear  away 
The  lae-end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands,  'Tis  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  dis 
eases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities. 

Lov,  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :  the  sly  whore- 
sons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies ; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them !  I  am  glad  they're 
going. 
For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them  :  now. 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing,  and,  by'r-lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands : 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 
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Chan.  Sir  TboDus, 

Whither  wer«  you  ■  going  1 

Lov.  To  the  catdinal't. 

Yonr  lordahip  is  a  guedC  too. 

Cham.  O '.  'tis  true : 

Thia  night  he  nwliei  a  supper,  and  a  great  dda. 
To  nuDy  lords  and  ladies:  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kiogdom,  I'll  assure  you. 

Lov,  That  churchmaD  bean  a  bounteous  mind 
indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruittiil  as  the  laud  that  feeds  na : 
Hi*  dews  &11  every  where. 


Cham.  No  doubt,  he's  DoUe; 

He  bad  a  blacL  month  that  said  oilier  of  him. 
Sandt,  Ha  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wher«witfas]: 

SpsriDK  would  ahow  a  worse  un  theu  ill  docttinF. 
Men  (M  his  way  shonM  be  moat  liberal ; 
They  are  aet  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  DOW  give  lo  great  ones.     My  barge  stays; 
Yonr  lordship  shall  along : — Come,  good  six  Tbo- 

We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be, 


ras  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
jht  to  be  comptrollers. 
t,  I  am  your  lordetup's. 

[Exewa. 


Hauthoya.    A  small  table  under  a  ttalefor  the  Car- 
dinal, a  longer  table  for  the  Gatita ;  then  enter 
AnnE  BuLLEN,  and  divert  Lordt,  Ladia,  and 
Oentlevxnaen,  at  Quesia,  at  one  door ;  at  anothtr 
door,  enter  Sir  Henai  GuaoroBD. 
Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salotes  ye  all:  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you.     None  here,  he  hopes, 
in  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  a*  merry 
As  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 
Can  make  good  people. — O,  my  lord !  y'are  tardy ; 


The  very  thought  of  this  fiur  company 
Clapp'd  winga  to  me. 

Cham.         You  are  young,  wr  Harry  Guildfbri. 

Sanda.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Itad  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thougfata  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em:  by  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  0  '.  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  cos- 

To  one  or  two  of  these. 

Sandi,  I  would,  I  ware; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  Faith,  how  sa^! 

Sandt.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit )  ^ 
Harry, 
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Place  you  that  side,  V\\  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  entering. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac*d  together  makes  cokl  weather: — 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  *em  wak- 
ing; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet 
ladies: 

[StaU  himself  between  Anne  Bullen,  and 
another  Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgire  me ; 
I  had  it  from  ray  &ther. 
Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.  O!  very  mad,  exceeding  mad;  in  lore 
too; 
But  he  would  bite  none :  just  as  I  do  now, 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 
Cham*  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  yon  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  &ir  ladies 
Pass  away  frt>wning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolset,  attended^ 
and  takes  his  state. 

Wol.  Y*are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that  no- 
ble lady. 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend.    This,  to  confirm  my  welcome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  ^Drinks. 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 
.  Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholding  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours.- 
Ladies,  vou  are  not  merry : — gentlemen. 
Whose  fault  is  this  1 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord;   then,  we  shaU 

have  *em 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here*s  to  your  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it,  madam, 
For  *tis  to  such  a  thing, — 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  roe. 

Sands.     I  told   your  grace,  they  would    talk 
anon. 

[Drum  and  trumpets  toithin  ;    chambers 
discharged. 

Wol.  What's  that  ? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

Wol.  What  warlike  voice. 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  y*are  privileged. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham.  How  now .'  what  is't  ? 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers, 

For  so  they  seem:  they've  left  their  barge,  and 

landed; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain. 

Go,  give  them  welcome ;  you  can  speak  the  French 
tongue: 


And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shan  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Some  attend  him. — 
[Exit  Chamberlain^  attended.     All  arise, 
and  tables  removed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye. — Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King,  and  others^  as  Mask- 
ers,  habited  like  Shepherds,  ushered  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  They  pass  directly  before  the 
Cardinal,  and  gracefully  salute  him. 

A  noble  company !  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus 
they  pray'd 
To  tell  your  grace : — That,  havine  heard  by  £une 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 
Out  of  the  sreat  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  weir  flocks,  and  under  your  fair  con- 
duct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

Wol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which 

I  pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea- 
sures. 

[Ladies  chosen  for  the  dance.    The  King 
takes  Anne  Bullen. 
K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd.    O, 
beauty ! 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.         [Music.     Dance. 
Wol.  Myloi-d,— 
Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Pray  teU  them  thus  much  from  me. 

There  shpuld  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person. 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  roy  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cfiamherlain  goes  to  the  Maskers,  and 
returns. 
Wol.  What  say  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess. 

There  is,  indeed;  which  they  would  have  your 

grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

WoL  Let  me  see  then. — 

[Comes  from  his  state. 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen ;  here  I'll  make 
m.y  royal  choice. 
K.  Hen.  You  have  found  him,  cardinal. 

[  Unmasking. 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol.  I  am  glad, 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither.     What  fair  lady's  that  ? 
Cham.  An*t  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bui- 
len^s  daughter, — 
The  viscount  Rochford,^-one  of  her  highness* 
women. 
K.  Hen,  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. — 
Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you. — A  health,  gentlemen ! 
Let  it  go  round. 
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Wol.  Sir  Thomas  Lorell,  is  the  banquet  nadj 
r  the  privy  chamber  T 

£011.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol,  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  daDcIng  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol.  There's  fresher  air,  mjr  lord, 

la  the  next  chamber. 
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£.  Htn.   Lead  io  jour  ladies,  erery  one.— 
Sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  yon. — Let's  be  menr. 
Good  my  lord  cardinal :  I  have  half  a  dozen  beahbi 
To  drink  Ui  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again ;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  beet  in  &rour. — Let  the  music  knodi  it. 
[Exeunt  mith  tntmpeti. 
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ScBHE  I— A  Strut. 
Enter  Ivo  QmUtmen,  Toeeting. 

1  Otnl.  Whitber  nnj  k>  bat  ] 

2  Gent.  O! — God  wre  you. 
E'en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  whet  shBll  become 

Of  the  greet  duke  of  Bnckiaghani. 

1  Gent.  rn  lave  you 

That  labour,  eir.  All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremooy 
Of  bringing  beck  the  priaoner. 

S  Gent.  Were  yon  there  T 

1  GeTiL  Yee,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Oertt.  Pray,  speak  what  has  happeo'd. 

1  Gent.  You  nay  guesa  quickly  what. 

2  OtTit.  Is  he  found  guil^  T 

1  Oent.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condamn'd  upon  it. 

2  Gent.  I  am  sony  for't. 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  (Tent.  But,  pray,  hew  pass'd  it  ? 

1  Gent.  I'll  tell  you  In  a  little.    The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  bii  accnaatiooa 

He  pleaded  stiU  not  guilty,  nod  alleg'd 

Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 

Tbe  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 

Urg'd  ou  the  examiuations,  proofs,  confessions 

Of  divers  witnesses,  which  the  duke  desir'tl 

To  hare  brought,  vivd  voce,  to  his  lace : 

At  which  appeared  against  him,  his  aurreyor ; 

Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor;  and  John  Car, 

Confesaor  to  him ;  with  that  deril-moDk, 

Hentoo,  that  made  this  mischief. 

2  Gent.  That  was  he, 
That  fed  him  with  his  propheciea? 

1  Gent.  The  same. 
All  these  accus'dhin  strongly;  which  he  fain 
Wouhl  have  flung  firom  biro,  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not: 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  eiideoce, 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him.  or  forgotten. 

2  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  be  bear  himself? 

1  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar, 

to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  somethtDfc  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  OBBty : 
But  be  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
la  all  the  rest  ahow'd  a  most  noble  patience. 

2  Gent.  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death, 
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1  Gent.  Sure,  he  doea  not ; 

He  was  never  so  womaniah :  the  cause 
He  may  a  Uttle  grieve  at. 

3  Gent.  Certainly, 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gent.  'TU  Ukely, 
By  all  conjectures :  first,  Kildare's  attainder. 
Then  depu^  of  Ireland;  who  remnv'd. 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  hasle  too. 
Lest  he  sbouU  help  his  fiuher. 

2  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 
Was  a  deep  enTious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return. 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted, 
And  generally ;  whoever  the  king  favours. 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  lind  employment, 
And  for  enough  from  coort  too. 

2  Oent.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fatboin  deep :  this  duke  aa  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  caU  him,  bounteous  Buck- 

The  mirror  of  all  courtesy — 

1  Gent.  Slay  there,  sir ; 
And  see  the  noble  ruln'd  man  you  speak  of. 
Enter  Bockihobah  from  kia  aTToignment ;   Tip- 

ilata  bejirre  hint ;  the  axe  with  the  edge  towardi 
him  ;  Halberdi  on  each  tide :  accompanied  with 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  NicHoi.iS  Vaox,  Sir 
William  Sapids,  and  common  People. 

2  Gent.  Let's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Buck,  All  good  people. 

You  that  thus  fcr  have  come  to  pitj  me. 

Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 

1  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment, 

And  by  that  name  must  die :    yet,  heaven  beer 


And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  it  sink  me. 
Even  aa  the  aie  falls,  if  I  be  not  feithful. 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 
It  has  done  upon  the  premises  but  justice ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Chris- 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgave  them. 
Yet  let  them  took  they  gloiy  not  in  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  tbe  graves  of  great  men; 
For  theu  my  niiltlesa  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  further  life  iu  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  1  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
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Mor«  than  I  dare  nuke  fanlta.    You  few  that  | 
lov'd  me,  I 

And  dare  be  bold  te  weep  for  BockiDgham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
la  odIj  bitter  to  him,  oaiy  djing,  | 

Oo  with  me,  like  Kood  angeU,  to  my  end;  | 

And,  as  the  long  divorce  cd  steel  feJu  on  me,  | 

Make  of  jrour  prayets  one  aweet  sacriDce,  I 

And  lift  my  aoul  to  beaten. — Lead  on,  o'  Ood'a 

Ltm.  I  do  beseech  jour  grace  for  cbori^. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  yoar  heart 
Were  hid  BgaioBt  me,  now  to  forgbe  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lorell,  I  as  tree  forgive  you, 
Ai  I  would  l>e  forgiven :  I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  those  oumberlesa  offences 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with : 
No  black  envy  shall  make  my  grave. 
Commend  me  to  his  grace ; 
And,  if  he  aftBak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven.     My  vows  and 

Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  wnl  forsake. 
Shall  cry  for  btuaioga  on  him :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be ! 
And  wheo  old  time  bIulJ  lead  him  to  hia  end, 
Goodoeaa  aod  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 


JLoV'  To  die  water  aide  I  must  conduct  your 

Then,  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaui. 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaui.  Prepare  therv ! 

The  duke  is  coming :  see,  the  bar^e  be  ready : 
And  lit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suite 
The  grsatnesB  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  air  Nicholai, 

Let  it  alone  :  my  state  now  wiQ  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  brd  high  coastaUe, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham;   dow,  poor  Edward 

Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers. 

That  never  knew  what  truth  meant.    I  now  teal  li; 

And  with  that  bkwd  will  make  thera  oae  day  groan 


Flying  for  si 
l|  Being  distresa'd,  was  by  that  wretch  lietray'd, 
'j  Aod  without  triiU  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  fain 
|l  Henry  the  eeventh  succeeding,  tmjy  pitying 
l|  My  wher's  kiss,  like  a  moat  royal  prince, 
I  Reslor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  mini 
I   Made  my  name  once  more  nri)le.     Now,  has  io< 
I   Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
I;  That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
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For  ever  from  the  world.    I  had  my  tria], 

And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  makes  me 

A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  hxher : 

Yet  thus  mr  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 

Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov*d  most : 

A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service ! 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  yet,  you  that  hear  me. 

This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  counsels. 

Be  sure,  you  be  not  loose;  for  those  you  make 

friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.    All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me.    I  must  now  forsake  ye :  Uie  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell :  and  when  you  would  say  something  that 

is  sad. 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done,  and  God  forgive 

me!  [Exeunt  Buckikoham,  Sfc. 

1  Oent.  O!  tliis  is  friU  of  pity. — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors. 

2  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 
'Tis  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  aD  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  thb. 

1  Gent,  Qood  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 
What  may  it  be  ?    You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 

2  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 

1  Gent.  Let  me  have  it : 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Gent.  I  am  confident : 

You  shall,  sir.    Did  you  not  of  late  days  bear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not ; 
For  when  the  kini;  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 

He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sur, 
Is  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e*er  it  was,  and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have  out  of  malice 

To  the  good  queen  possessed  him  with  a  scruple, 
That  will  undo  her :  to  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  apd  lately, 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  cardmal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposM. 

2  Gent.  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark  :  but  is*t 

not  cruel, 

That  she  shoukl  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?     The  car- 
dinal 

Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 
1  Gent.  *Tis  woful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 

Lef  s  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — An  Ante- Chamber  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  reading  a  Utter. 

Cham.  **  My  Lord, — The  horses  your  lordship 
sent  for,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  cho- 
sen, ridden,  and  furnished.     They  were  young,  and 


handsome,  and  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north. 
When  they  were  ready  to  set  out  for  London,  a 
man  of  my  lord  cardinal's,  by  commission  and  main 
power,  took  them  from  me ;  widi  this  reason, — hi» 
master  would  be  served  before  a  subject,  if  not  be- 
fore the  king ;  which  stopped  our  mouths,  sir." 
I  fear,  he  will,  indeed.  Well,  let  him  have  them : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  q/* Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  cjiamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employed  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What's  the  cause  ? 

Cham.  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother'H 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  hb  conscience. 

Suf.  No ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'Tb  so. 

Thb  b  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  list.     The  king  will  know  him  one 
day. 

Suf.  Pray  God,  he  do :  he'll  never  know  himself 
ebe. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  hb  business. 
And  with  what  z^ ;  for,  now  he  has  crack'd  the 

league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great 

nephew. 
He  dives  into  the  king's  soul ;  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  tjoubt^,  wringing  of  the  conscience. 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  mar- 
riage : 
And,  out  of  all  these,  to  restore  the  king. 
He  counsels  a  divorce :  a  loss  of  her. 
That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  hb  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falb, 
Will  bless  the  king.     And  b  not  thb  course  pious  ? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !  'TiK 
most  true. 
These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks 

them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't.     All,  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.     Heaven  will  one  day 

open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  from  hb  slavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance, . 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     All  men's  honours 
Lie  like' one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf  For  me,  my  lords, 

■I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I'll  stand. 
If  the  king  please :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let's  in. 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
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Prom  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  npou 

My  lord,  you'll  bear  as  company  T 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other-wbere :  besides. 
You'll  find  a  dkuI  nnfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Not.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chemberluD. 

[Ent  Lord  Chamberlain. 


Norfolk  opetuafolding-dooT.     The  Kvigiidii- 
covered  tiltirtg,  and  reading  pauiedy. 

Sttf.  How  sad  he  looks :  sure,  he  is  much  if- 

flict«d. 
K.  Hen.  Who  ia  there?  ha.' 
Nor.  Pray  Ood,  he  be  not  angiy, 

K.  Hen.  Who's  there,  1  say?    How  dare  jm 

thmst  yooneltea 


loto  my  private  meditations  1 
Who  am  I?  ha! 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardoos  all  offences, 
Malice  ne'er  meant:  our  breach  of  duty  this  way 
Is  business  of  estate;  Id  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  are  loo  bold. 

Oo  to;  I'll  make  ye  know  your  times  of  busioeaa: 
Is  this  an  hour  for  tempoial  affairs }  ha ! — 

Enter  WoLSsr,  and  Camfeiits. 
Who's  there  T  my  good  lord  cardinal  ] — O .'  my 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king— You'r 

[To  Caufews. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom: 
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Use  ua,  Hod  it. — My  good  lord,  bavo  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.  [  To  Wouev. 

Wd.  Sir,  you  cannot 

I  would,  your  grace  wouU  give  ua  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  busy :  gp. 

[3*0  NoaroLK,  and  SottoiX' 

Nor.  Thia  priest  has  no  pride  in  hun.    . 

Suf.  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  WDUkI  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his 

pl"ce:  i  ^^. 

But  this  camiot  continue. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

I'll  venture  one  have  at  him. 

Suf.  I  another. 

[Exeunt  NoaroLS,  atid  Surrou- 

Woi.  Your  gnce  has  given  a  ■     •'  — -•■ 
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Abore  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  ehvy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 
Have  their  free  voices :  Rome,  the  nurse  of  judg- 
ment. 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest,  Cardinal  Campeius ; 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 
K»  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him 
welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have 
wish'd  for. 
Cam,  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  stran- 
gers* loves. 
You  are  so  noble.     To  your  highness*  hand 
I  tender  my  commission ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding,)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join*d  with  me,  their  servant, 
Id  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

K.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.     The  queen  shall  be 
acquainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where*s  Gardiner? 
Wol.  I  know,  your  majesty  has  always  lov*d  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law. 
Scholars,  allowed  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have ;  and 

my  fiivour 

To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else.     Cardinal, 

Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 

I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolset. 

Re-enter  Wolset,  with  Gardiner. 

Wol.  Give  me  your  hand ;  much  joy  and  favour 
to  you: 
You  are  ihe  king*s  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais*d  me. 

K..  Hen.  Come  hither,  Ghuxliner. 

[  They  waUc  and  whisper. 

Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  race 
In  this  man*s  place  before  him  ? 

WU.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there*8  an  ill  opinion  spread, 
then, 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

Wd.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  be  wouM  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  griev*d  him, 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died. 

Wol.  Heaven*s  peace  be  with  him ! 

That*s  Christian  care  enough:  for  Uving  murmurera 
There*s  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool. 
For  he  woukl  needs  be  virtuous :  that  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  foltows  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.    Learn  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  grip*d  by  meaner  persons. 

K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  ooodesty  to  the  queen. 

[Exit  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars : 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business.— 


I  My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish*d. — O  my  tord ! 
I  would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow?     But,  conscience,  con- 
science,—^ 
O !  *Tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — An  Ante-Chamber  in  the  QueenU 

Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Bullen,  and  an  old  Lady. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither: — here*8  the  pang 
that  pinches ; 
His  highness  having  liv*d  so  long  with  her,  and  she 
So  good  a  kdy,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing, — O !  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron*d. 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave,  a  thousand -fold  more  bitter,  than 
*Tis  sweet  at  first  t*  acquire, — after  this  process. 
To  give  her  the  avaunt!  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  O,  Grod*s  will !  much  better 

She  ne*er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  temporaK 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  *ti8  a  suflferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body*s  severing. 

Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

She*s  a  stranger  now  again  ? 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily, 
I  swear,  *ti8  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk*d  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for*t ;  and  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have,  too,  a  woman*s  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings,  and  which  gifb 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth,— 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth. — You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.  'Tis  strange :  a  three-pence  bowed  woukl 
hire  me,  v 

Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.    But,  I  pray  you, 
Wliat  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made.    Pluck  off 
a  little : 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.     If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,  I  wouki  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 
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Old  L.  In  faith,  far  liltle 

You'd  venture  an  emballing:  I  myself 
Would  for  Caraarvonshire,  although  thore  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crowu  but  that.     Lo !  who  comes 
herel 

Etder  Iht  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Cham.    Good   morrow,  ladies.      What  were't 
worth  to  know 
The  secret  of  your  confereDce? 


AnM.  My  good  Itad, 

Not  jour  demand :  it  ralnei  not  your  asking. 
Our  mtstresa'  sorrows  we  were  pityiOE. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  boaioess,  and  becomiog 
The  action  of  good  women;  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  miad,  and  henvenlj 
bleaaingi 
Follow  such  creatarei.     That  you  may,  &ir  ladj. 


Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'eo  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majes^ 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Doea  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  lees  flowing 
Than  raarchioneaa  of  Pembroke ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  hia  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know. 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  aH  is  nothing;  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  diJy  hallow'd,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities:  yet  prayers,  and 

Are  all  I  can  return.    Beseech  your  lordship, 
Vouchsafe  to  apeak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience, 
Aa  from  a  blushing  hand  mud,  to  hia  highnsas; 
Whose  health,  and  royalty,  I  pray  fcr. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I  shall  out  fell  t'  approve  the  &ir  conceit, 
The  king  hath  rf  you.— I  have  perus'd  her  well : 

[Aiide. 
Beau^  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 


That  they  have  caught  tfao  king ;  and  who  kocnn 

yet. 

But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 

To  Ughten  ftU  this  isle?— [  TTj  kCT.]—rU  to  the  king, 

And  say,  I  spoke  with  you. 

Annt.  My  hoDoor'd  lord. 

[ExU  Lard  Chaalierlahi. 

Old  L.  WI)y,  this  it  b ;  see,  see '. 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly)  nor  could 
Come  pst  betwixt  too  eaily  and  too  late, 
For  any  aujt  of  pounds ;  and  you,  O  &te ! 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  Ge,  fie  upon 
This  compell'd  fortune !)  have  yourmonth  fiQ'd  np. 
Before  you  open  it. 

Annt.  This  is  strange  to  me- 

Old  L.  Howtasteaitl  is  it  bitter!  fortypeoca. 

There  was  a  lady  once,  ('tis  an  oM  atoiy,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  wonkl  she  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  E)^pt : — have  yon  beard  it  I 

Anne.  Come,  yon  are  pleasant. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


8CENK   IT. 


Old  L.  With  your  theme  I  coald 

0*ennoaDt  the  lark.    The  marchioiiefls  of  Pem- 
broke! , 
A.  tfaoosand  poimds  a  year,  (or  pnre  respect ; 
No  other  obligatioD.    By  my  Itfe, 
That  promises  more  thousands :  hoDour*s  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.    By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess. — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  QaoA  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  ,withyour  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on*t.     Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  fiiints  me, 
To  think  what  foUows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  oar  long  absence.     Pray  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you*ve  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

\^ExeunL 

Scene  IV. — A  Hall  in  Black-Friars. 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  comets.  Enter  two  Vergers, 
wiin  short  silver  wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes, 
in  the  habit  of  Doctors ;  after  them,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cakterburt  alone;  after  him,  the 
Bishops  of  LiifcoLif,  Elt,  Rochester,  and 
Saint  Asaph  ;  next  them,  with  some  small  dis- 
tance, follows  a  Gentleman  bearing  the  purse, 
with  the  great  seal,  and  a  Cardincu's  hat ;  then 
two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  silver  cross  ;  then  a 
Gentleman-  Usher  bare-headed,  accompanied  with 
a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  bearing  a  silver  mace ;  then 
two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver  pillars ; 
after  them,  side  by  side,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wol- 
SKT,  and  Campeids;  ttoo  Noblemen  with  the 
moord  and  mace.  The  King  takes  place  under 
the  cloth  of  state ;  the  two  Cardinals  sit  under 
him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at  some 
distance  from  the  King.  The  Bishops  place 
themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in  manner  of  a 
consistory ;  below  them,  the  Scribes.  The  Lords 
sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  rest  of  the  Attend- 
ants stand  in  convenient  order  about  the  stage. 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  th*  authority  alIow*d  ; 
You  may,  then,  spare  that  time.  * 

Wol.  Be*t  so. — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into 

the  court. 
Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  Sec. 
K.  Hen.  Here. 
Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come 

into  the  court. 
Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  6cc. 

[  The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her 
chair,  goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the 
King,  and  kneels  at  his  feet ;  then  speaks. 
Q.  Kath.   Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and 
justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions^  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  eaual  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas !  sir. 
In  wnat  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  eiven  to  your  displeasure. 
That  tlius  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 


you,  sir, 


And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven  wit- 
ness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry. 
As  I  saw  it  inclined.     When  was  ^e  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire. 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharged.     Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you ;  if  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  6od*s  name, 
Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foulest  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.    Please 
The  king  your  father,  was  reputed  foi 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatchM  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 
My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign*d  by  many 
A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  question*d 
That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 
Who  deemM  our  marriage   lawful.     Wherefore  I 

humbly 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised,  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfiird ! 

Wol.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice,)  these  reverend  fathers;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  o*  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.    It  shall  be  therefore  boot- 
less. 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  therefore,  madam, 
It*s  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed. 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal. 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam ! 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so,)  certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
ril  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.   I  will,  when  you  are  humble;  nay, 
before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc*d  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge : 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, 
Which  God's  dew  quench. — Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul. 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once  morei 
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I  hold  my  most  roalicioas  ioe^  and  think  DOt 
A.t  all  a  n-iend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess, 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  th*  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.     Madam,  y'ou  do  me 

wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any :  how  &r  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge 

me. 
That  I  have  bk)wn  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it. 
The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him. 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood ;  yen,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong :  therefore,  in  him 
It  lies,  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  you :  the  which  be- 
fore 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.     Y*are  meek,  and  hum- 
ble-mouthed ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness*  favours, 
Grone  slightly  o*er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers;  and  your  words. 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.     I  must  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness, 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  offers  to  dqnirt. 

Cam,  The  queen  is  obstinate. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't :  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier,  Kathaiine,  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Gent,  Ush,  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Katk,  What  neeid  you  note  it  ?  pray  you, 
keep  your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help ! 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience. — Pray  you,  pass  on : 
I  will  not  tairy ;  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  and  her  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that.     Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  coukl  speak  thee  out,) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens. — She's  noble  born ; 
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And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol,  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humbleet  manner  I  require  your  highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd,  although  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  satisfied,)  whether  ^ver  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word,  that  mig^t 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K,  Hen,  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     Y 'are  excus'd ; 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  thb  business ;  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,  ofk. 
The  passages  made  toward  it. — On  mine  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point. 
And  thus  far  clear  him.    Now,  what  mov*d  me  to't 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention : — 
Then,  mark  th*  inducement.     Thus  it  came;— 

give  heed  to't. 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  toe  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambas- 
sador; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating, 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary.     I*  the  progress  of  thb  busi- 
ness. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  m^n,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.     This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me, 
Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  forc'd  such  way. 
That  many  raaz'd  considerings  did  throng. 
And  press'd  in  with  this  caution.   First,  methought, 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 
If  it  conceiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  njore  offices  of  tife  to't,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead ;  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them.   Hence  I  took  a  thought. 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom. 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in't  by  me.     Then  follows,  that 
I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 
IVlany  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ;  that's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 
By  all  the  reverend  fiithers  of  the  land. 
And  doctors  learn'd.     Firsts  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln :  you  remember 
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How  under  my  opprenioii  I  did  resk. 
When  1  fine  mw'd  jou. 

Un.  Veiy  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  I  h>Te  ipoke  long :  be  pleaa'd  yourself 

How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

lAn.  So  pletse  your  highness, 

Tfae  qneBtioQ  did  Rt  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  or  mighty  moment  in't, 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  dsring'st  couusel  which  I  had  to  doubt. 
And  did  entreat  your  higfaoess  to  tliis  course. 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  than  mov'd  yon. 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
'I'o  make  this  present  summons. — Unsolicited 
]  left  no  reverend  person  in  tliis  court; 
Hut  by  particular  couseat  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  seals :  therefore,  go  oa ; 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
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Of  the  good  qoeen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  (dleged  reasons  drive  this  forwanl. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life. 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  pnmest  creature 
That's  paragoo'd  o'  the  world- 
Cam.  So  please  your  higfaoess. 
The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day: 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earODat  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,  [Asitlr. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  leam'd  and  well-belored  servant,  Cranmer! 
Pr'ythee,  return :  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court : 
I  sty,  set  on.      [Ereunl,  in  matmer  ai  Ihey  entered- 


yi  u  BluskMin.    Trial  Swna. 


<^  *  ^    f 


ScEBi  \.—  T\e  Palace  at  Bridtwett.     A  Room  in 
Ihe  Que<n'f  ApaT-lmetU, 

The  Qdeeit,  and  her  Women,  om  at  work. 
Q.  Kath.  Take  thy  luCs,  wench :  mj  ioul  grows 
Md  with  troublM ; 
Sing,  and  disporaa  tbem,  if  thou  canat     Lesve 
working. 

Orjthetu  teilh  ku  luU  madt  trta. 
And  Ike  mountaxn-topi,  that  freeze. 

Bow  IhemaeliK*,  vhen  he  did  ting : 
To  hit  mutie,  pianU,  and  Jloteeri, 
Ever  eprung  ;  at  nin,  and  thoweri. 

There  had  made  a  lotting  tpring, 
ErxTi)  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  Ihe  biUowa  of  the  tea. 

Hung  their  head),  and  then  lay  hy. 
/n  tweel  mutie  it  tudi  art. 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 

Fall  atteep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 
Q.  Kath.  How  now ! 
Gent.  An*!  pleue  jonr  grace,  the  two  gratt  car- 

Walt  in  tlie  proseaee. 
Q.  Kalh.  Would  they  speak  wtUi  roe  T 

Gent.  They  wilJ'd  me  aay  w,  tnadam. 
Q.  Kalh.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near [Exit  Gentleman.]— Wbai  can  be 

their  bueinesg 

With  me,  n  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  ftvonr  ? 

I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 

They  should  be  fiood  men.  their  affairs  as  righteous; 

But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enler  Wolset,  and  Camprior. 

Wd.  Peace  to  yonr  highness. 

Q.  Kalh.  Yoar  graces  Hod  me  here  part  of  a 

housewife : 

I  would  be  all,  against  Ihe  worst  may  happen. 

What  ere  your  pleasures  with  me,  revereod  lords  ? 

Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  with- 

tnto  yonr  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  yon 
The  full  cause  of  onr  coming. 

(j.  Kalh.  Speak  it  here. 

There's  nothing  I  heTe  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
Deserres  a  comer:  would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  1  do ! 
My  lords,  I  car*  not,  (so  mnch  I  am  happ^ 


Above  a  number.)  if  my  actiona 
Were  tried  hy  evei^  tongue,  eiery  eye  mw  them. 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly:  truth  loves  open  dealing. 
Wol.   Tanla  etl  erga  le  mentit  integrila*.  TtgiM 


Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in: 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  stnngK 

suspicious ; 
Pray,  speak  in  English.     Here  are  some  will  tblot 

If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake: 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.     Lord  car 

dinal, 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed. 
May  be  abaoWd  in  Englidi. 

WoL  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  breed, 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  yon,) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meanL 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accnaation. 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses. 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
Von  have  too  much,  pood  lady ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  differeMS 
Between  the  king  and  you,  and  to  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men.  our  just  opinions, 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  hononr'd  madiin. 

My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace. 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far,) — 
OtTers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace. 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.     [Atidf- 

My  lords.  1  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men.  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so!) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour. 
(More  near  my  hfe.  I  fear.)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  fiill  liule,  Ood  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  caoae. 
Ala* .'  I  am  a  woman,  frieitdleaa,  bopelew. 
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Wol.  Madam,  yon  wrong  the  king's  lore  wirb 
tbeae  feare: 
Vour  bopea  and  fiienda  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kalh.  Id  Eoglaod, 

Bat  little  for  mj  profit:  Can  you  think,  Ionia, 
Thai  aoT  Engliahman  dare  give  me  couoael  7 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  hi*  higfaaeas'  pleasure, 
(Though  he  be  grown  ao  desperate  to  bo  hooeat,) 
And  live  a  aubjeut?     Nay,  forsooth,  iny  friends. 
They  thai  must  weigh  out  my  adSictions, 
Tliey  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here : 
They  are,  aa  all  my  other  com&its,  br  hence. 
Id  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam,  I  would,  your  grace 

Wonid  leave  your  grie&,  and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.KaA.  How,  airT 


Cam.  Pot  your  a 


a  the  king's  pro- 


He's  loiiog,  and  most  gracious :  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  year  honour  better,  and  your  cauae ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  hw  o'ertake  you. 
You'll  part  away  diagrttc'd. 

Wot.  He  telle  you  righUy. 

Q.  &iA.  Ve  tell  me  what  ye^wish  for  both,- 
my  ruin. 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel !  out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt.  . 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  u 

Q.  KoA.  The  more  shame  for  ye!  iuAy  men 
thought  yo. 
Upon  my  aoul,  two  reverend  cardinal  TUtnes; 


Bui  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your  com- 
fort? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  ledy7 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scorn'd  T 
1  will  not  wish  yo  half  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity ;  but  say,  I  wam'd  ye : 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  taiio  heed,  lest  at 

once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  &11  upon  ye. 
^  Wol,  Madam,  this  is  a  mero  distruction ; 
Von  turn  the  good  we  oflor  into  envy. 
Q.  Katk.  Ve  turn  me  into  nothing.    Woe  upon 
ye. 
And  all  such  false  professors !    Would  ye  bare  me 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity, 
if  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  haUts) 
Pnt  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  halea  me  t 
Alas !  be  haa  banish'd  mo  his  bed  already ; 
Hi)  love,  too  long  ago ;  1  am  old,  my  folds, 


And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him, 
Is  only  my  oliedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  atudiea 
Make  me  a  curae  like  this. 

Cam,  Your  fears  ere  worse. 

Q.  Kalh.  Have  1  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  speak 

Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,) — a  wife,  a  true  one  * 

A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 

Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion? 

Have  I  with  all  my  full  afiectiona 

Still  met  the  king  ?  kv'd  him  next  heaven  ?  obey'd 

him? 
Been,  out  offondneas,  snperstitioua  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
Ope  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure, 
And  to  that  woman,  when  uie  baa  done  moat. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patieDce. 
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Wol.  Madam,  you  waad«r  fhini  Che  good  w«  aiin 

at. 
Q.  KatK.  Mf  lord,  I  dara  not  iiuUi«  mjeelf  m 
fuihy. 
To  give  Dp  williDflly  that  noble  title 
Vour  master  wed  me  to:  nothing  but  death 
SbiU  e'er  dirorca  my  dignities. 

WU.  Pray,  hear  ma. 

Q.  Katk.  Would  I  bftd  nerer  trod  this  Eoglish 

Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  npou  it ! 

Ifb  have  angels'  facei,  but  bearen  knows  your 

What  will  become  of  me  dow,  wretched  lady  1 
I  am  the  most  uohappy  woman  living. — 
Alas  1  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  yonr  foitnnes ! 
[ToktT  Women. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  (rieada,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me. — Like  the  lily. 
That  once  whs  mistraas  of  the  field 'and  flourish'd, 
I'll  bang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Wot.  If  your  grace 

CouM  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  bonest. 
Vou'd  feel  more  comfort.     Why  should  we,  good 

LTpon  what  cause,  wrong  you  1  alas !  our  places, 
rfie  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it : 
We  sre  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  tbem. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do ; 
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How  yon  may  hurt  yonrseU^  ajr,  utterly 

Grow  from  the  king's  acqoaintance  by  this  caniigc. 

The  hearts  of  princea  kiss  obedience. 

So  much  they  lore  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits. 

They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  niriile  temper, 

A  soul  as  even  as  a  oUm :  pray,  think  ns 

Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  ler- 

Czni.  Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.     You  vrroog  yonr 

Witb  these  weak  women's  fean :  a  noble  s[riiit. 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Suchdoubts,  as&lsectHO,  from  it.    The  kingloin 

Beware,  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  yon  pteaso 
To  trust  xu  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  atmost  studies  in  your  serrice. 

Q.  Kalh.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  and,  prsf, 
fbrgire  me. 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly. 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  hckiog  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  have  my  prayen. 
Wbilelsballbavemylife.  Come, reverend ftdien; 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  b^s. 
That  litde  thought,  when  sbe  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Eavii. 
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ScEfCE.  11,-^ Ante- Chamber  ta  the  ^ng'$  Apart- 

mtnL 

Enter  the  Duke  o/*NoRroLK,  the  Duke  o/'SurroLK, 
the  Earl  o/*SuRREr,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain* 

Nor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke. 
To  be  revenged  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn*d  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  1  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.         My  lords,  3rou  speak  your  pleasures. 
What  he  deserves  of  you  and  roe,  I  know; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in*s  tongue. 

Nor.  O !  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  b  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  knguage.     No,  he*s  settled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfokled ;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O!  how?  how? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o*  the  king;  wherein  was 

read. 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o*  the  divorce ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  **  I  do,**  quoth  he,  **  perceive. 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen*s,  lady  Anne  Bullen.** 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Suf  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he 
coasts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death :  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Woukl  he  had ! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  k)rd ; 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  an  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 

Suf  My  amen  to*t. 

Nor.  All  men*s. 

Suf  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  mny  be  left 
To  some  enrs  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
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In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fiill  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz*d. 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal^  ? 
The  Lord  forbid ! 

Nor,  Marry,  amen ! 

Suf.  No,  no : 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose. 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.    Cardinal  Cam- 

peius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Home ;  hath  ta*en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled,  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  second  all  his  pbt.     I  do  assure  you 
The  king  cried,  ha !  at  (his. 

Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  ha !  louder. 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer? 

Suf  He  is  retum*d,  in  his  opinions,  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Chnstendom.     Shortly,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  published,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  caird  queen,  but  princess  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta*en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  hint 

For  It  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Suf.  'Tis  so. 

The  cardinal — 

Enter  Wolset,  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe ;  he's  moody. 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the  king  f 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  Ws  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them,  and  the  first  he  view'd, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance :  you  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom,  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  awhile. —      [Exit  Cromwell. 
It  sh^l  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alen9on, 
The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  BuUen  ?  No ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There's  more  in't  than  fair  visage. — BuUen ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Home. — The  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke ! 

Nor.  He's  discontented.  * 

Suf  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur,  Sharp  enough. 

Lord !  for  thy  justice. 

Wol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman,  a  knight's 
daughter. 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen ! — 
This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  vir- 
tuous. 
And  well  deserving,  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
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Oar  cause,  that  she  should  lie  V  the  bosom  of  • 
Our  hard-rurd  king.    Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Crannner ;  one 
Hath  crawrd  into  the  fiivour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor.  He  is  vex*d  at  something. 

Suf,  I  would,  'twere  something  that  would  fret 
the  string. 
The  master-coirl  on*s  heart ! 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  schedule ;  and  Lovell. 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumu- 
lated, 
To  his  own  portion !  and  what  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him !    How,  i*  the  name  of 

thrift. 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — Now,  my  kirds ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Not.  My  k)rd,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him.    Some  strange  commo- 
tion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  Up,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  k)oks  upon  the  ground, 
Then,  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight. 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hani;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  4igainst  the  moon.    In  most  strange  pos- 
tures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

JT.  Hen.  It  nmy  well  be : 

There  b  a  mutiny  in*s  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  required ;  and,  wot  yeu,  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  pkte,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household,  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor.  It's  heaven's  will : 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet. 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix*d  on  spiritual  object,  he  shoukl  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but,  I  am  afraid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  take*  his  seat,  <md  whispers  Lovell, 

who  goes  to  WOLSET. 

WoL  Heaven  forgive  me ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  Good  my  lord. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inven- 
tory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind,  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o*er :  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

WoL  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;.  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

Wol.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
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As  I  will  lend  you  canse,-my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.    My  fether  lov'd  you ; 
He  said  he  did,  and  with  his  deed  dkl  crown 
His  word  upon  you :  since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ 'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  horns, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bMtow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol.  What  should  this  mess  ? 

Sur.  The  Lord  increase  this  business  \    [AmU^. 
K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  maile  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  teU  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.    What  say  you  ? 

Wol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daUy,  have  been  more  than  cookl 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours :  my  endeavoon 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities.    Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.    For  your  nreat  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 
W  hich  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd: 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.    The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it ;  as,  i'  the  contrary. 
The  foulness  b  the  punishment.    I  presume. 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain*d  honour, 

more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand,  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  dutyt 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be— 
(Though  all  the  work!  should  crack  their  duty  to 

you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  dki 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid^  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  rhrer  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you  have  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this : 

[CHmng  Mm  papers. 
And,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  break&stf  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[Exit    King,  frowning   upon   Cardinal 
WoLSET :  the  Nobl^  throng  after  him, 
smiling,  and  whispering. 
Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it! 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him. 
Then,  makes  him  nothing.    I  must  read  this  paper; 
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I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — ^'Tis  so : 
This  paper  has  undone  me ! — ^*Tis  th'  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  fHends  in  Rome.     O  negligence ! 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  &11  by.     What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  'twill  sthr  him  strongly ;  yet  I  know 
k  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.     What's  this  ?•'*  To  the 

Pope  ?" 
The  letter,  as  I  five,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.    Nay  then,  fitfewell ! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness. 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  ^ry, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  mil 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening. 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  o/"  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  the 
Earl  ofSvKtLEY,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain* 

Nor.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal;  who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands,  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

Wbl.  Stay : 

Where's  your  commission,  lords?   words  cannot 

carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Suf,  Who  dare  cross  diem. 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

WoL  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it, 
(I  mean  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.    Now,  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,— envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces. 
As  if  it  red  ye !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  fbr  them,  and,  no  doubt. 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal, 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  master,)  with  his  own  hand  gave 

me ; 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  ray  life,  and  to  confirm  his  goodness. 
Tied  it  by  letters  patent.     Now,  who'll  take  It  ? 

Sur,  'The  king  that  gave  it. 

Wbl.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wd.  Proud  lord,  thou  Uest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together,) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st 

him; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

WoL  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  kird  can  lay  upon  my  crcditt 


I  answer,  is  most  fabe.    The  duke  by  law 
Found  hte  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  yoa, 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour. 
That  in  ^e  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul. 

Your  k>ng  coat,  priest,  protects  you :  thou  shonld'st 

feel 
My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  felk)w  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  fike  larks. 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  bmd's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king ;  your  good- 
ness. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  atate 
Of  our  despis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
(Who,  if  he  five,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen,) 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown 

wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this 
man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 
Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's 
hand; 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

Wol.  So  much  fiiirer. 

And  spotless,  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  sa^e  you. 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You'U  show  a  little  honesty. 

Wol.  Speak  on,  sir; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 
Sur.  I  had  rather  want  those,  than  my  head. 
Have  at  you. 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  et  Rex  metis 
Was  still  inscrib'd ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  caiTy  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  leogue  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara 
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Suf.  That  oat  of  mere  ambition  you  havecausM 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  od  the  king^s  coin. 

Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  sub- 
stance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leaTe  to  your  own  con- 
science,) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.    Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham,  O  my  lord ! 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws :  let  them. 
Not  you,  correct  him.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf,  Lord  cardinal,  the  king*s  further  pleasure 
is,— 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  praemunire, — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection. — This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations, 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer, 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank 

you. 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Wolset. 

WoL  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — ^when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  sorely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  waqton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high  blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  sti'eam,  that  n^ust  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  f«^el  my  heart  new  open'd.    O !  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours. 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspu^  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  CaofifWELL,  and  stands  amazed. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell ! 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Whl.  What !  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  grent  man  should  decline  ?  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
J  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crnm.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL  Why,  well : 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  pence  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.     The  king  has  cur'd 
me, 
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I  humbly  thank  his  grace,  and  from  these  shoul- 
ders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy — too  much  honour. 
O !  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  1  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  1 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him ! 

Crom.   The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More  » 
chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That's  somewhat  sudden ; 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  bless- 
ings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom,  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  wekomst 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed ! 

Crom.  Last,  that  die  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  En« 
down.    O  Cromwell ! 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Crom- 
well ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  k>rd  and  master.     Seek  the  king; 
(That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !)  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art:  he  will  advance 

thee. 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish.     Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provkle 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord  I 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers. 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well : 
And, — ^when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble;  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught 

thee. 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  gloiy. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
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Foimd  thee  a.  way,  oat  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  id  ; 
A  lura  Bod  safe  one,  though  thy  nuster  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  bli,  and  that  that  rnia'd  me. 
CromweU,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  atnbitioa : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by'tl 
LoTe  thyself  bat ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

CorruptioD  wins  pot  more  than  hooeatj. 
Still  in  thy  right  haod  carry  geat)e  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues :  be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  eods  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  couotij's. 
Thy  Qod's.  and  troth's:  tfaen,  if  tboa  bll'sc,  O 
Citiniwell ! 
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Than  fUl'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serre  the  king ;  and, — Pr'yltaee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  lOTentory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny :  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
weU! 
Had  I  hut  serv'd  my  Qod  with  half  the  seal 
I  serr'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom,  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wid.  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court:  roy  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelL 
[ExeunU 
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ScE5E  I. — A  Street  in  Westminster, 

Enter  two  Gentlemen^  meeting. 

1  GerU,  You*re  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gent,  And  so  are  you. 

1  Gent,  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here,  and 

behold 
The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gent.  'Tis  all  my  business.     At  our  last  en- 

counter, 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  Gent.  *Tis  very  true;   but  that  time  offered 

sorrow, 
This,  genera]  joy. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  well :  the  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds ; 
As,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows, 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1  Gent.  Never  greater ; 
Nor,  ru  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains. 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes ;  *tis  the  list 
Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day, 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Sufiblk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  high  steward :  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  earl  marshal.     You  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir :  had  I  not  known  those 

customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholding  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

1  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 

Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king*s  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady ! —  [  Trttmpets, 
The  trumpets  sound:  stand  close,  the  queen  is 

coming.  [JaatUhoys. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  CORONATIOIf. 

» 

A  lively  flourish  of  trumpets. 

1.  Then,  two  judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  purse  and  mace  before  him, 

3.  Choristers  singing.  [Music. 
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4.  Mcmor  of  London  hearing  the  mace.     Then, 

(rarter  in  his  coat  of  arms ;  and  on  his  head, 
he  wore  a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquess  Dorset,  oearing  a  sceptre  oftrold;  on 

his  head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  WUk  Um 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  hearing  the  rod  of  wtoer 
toith  the  dove ;  crowned  with  an  earVs  coronet. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  rohe  of  estate,  his  coronet 

on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as 
hi^h-steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
With  the  rod  ofmarshalship ;  a  coronet  on  kit 
head.     Collars  ofSS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports ; 

under  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe ;  in  her  hair, 
richly  adorned  with  pearl,  er owned.  On  each 
side  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Windus- 
ter, 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of 

gold,  toroughl  toith  flowers,  bearing  the 
Queen^s  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  cirdeU 

of  gold  without  flowers. 

2  Gent,   A  royal  train,  believe  me. — These  I 
know: 
Who's  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gent,  Marquess  Dorset : 
And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent,  A  bold  brave  gentleman.     That  should 

be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent,  'Tis  the  same ;  high-steward. 

2  Gent,  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1  Gent,  Yes. 

2  Gent*  Heaven  bless  rhee ! 

[Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady  : 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent,  They,  that  beai 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all, 

are  near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.  Theur  coronets  say  so.    These  are  stars, 

indeed ; 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that 

[Exit  procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets. 
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Enter  a  third  gatdtmait. 
God  save  yon.  air !    Where  have  you  been  broiliog  ? 
3  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey ;  where 
a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  m  mors :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankoeu  of  their  joy. 
3  Oent,  Yon  i«w  the  ceremony  I 
3  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1  Gmt.  HowwaaitT 

3  Oent.  We)]  worth  the  leeiog. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  ipeak  it  to  as. 

3  Oent.  As  weU  as  I  am  nble.     The  rich  stream 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 

To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fall  off 

A  distance  from  her;  wfaila  hsr  grace  sat  down 

To  rsst  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 

in  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 

The  beauty  of  her  peraon  to  the  people. 

Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 

That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 

Had  iJie  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  nitT  tempest, 

As  loud,  and  to  ns  many  tunes :  hnts.  cloaks, 

(Donblets,  I  think,)  flew  up;  and  had  their  facea 

Heen  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.     Such  joy 

[  never  ww  before.     Great-bellied  women. 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 


In  the  oM  time  of  war.  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.     No  man  living 
I  Could  say,  "  This  is  my  wife,"  there ;  all  were 

So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Oent.  But,  what  follow'd? 

3  Gent.    At   length   her   grace   rose,  and   with 

modest  paces 
Came  to  the  attar;  where  she  kneel'd,  and  sstnt 

like 
Cast  her  bir  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  tJi  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen; 
As  holy  oil,  Edwnrd  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  ntid  bird  of  peace,  and  nil  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her:  which  perform'd,  the  choir, 
With  all  the  clioicent  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Dtva.     So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  poc'd  Imck  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that's  past. 
For,  voce  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost: 
'Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call 'd— Whitehall. 

3  OenL  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  atter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  Iresli  about  me. 
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SCEIfE  U. 


2  Gent,  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Otnt,   Stokesly  and  Gardiner ;  the  one  of  ' 

Winchester, 
Newly  preferred  from  the  king's  secretary ; 
The  other,  London. 

2  ChfU.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that : 
However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach;   when  it 

comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  wiU  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  that  b6,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — The  king, 

Has  made  him,  master  o'  the  jewel-house. 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests : 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  tether, 
ril  teU  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

[Elxeunt. 

Scene  II. — ^Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick ;  led  between 
Griffith,  and  Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Katk.  O,  Griffith !  sick  to  death : 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.     Reach  a  chair : — 
So, — now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif       Yes,  madam ;  but,  I  think,  your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died: 
ff  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example. 

Grif,  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward. 
As  a  man  sorely  tainted,  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill. 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grif  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Lei- 
cester ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him  : 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — "  O  father  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity !" 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursu'd  him  still ;  and  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  oif  eight,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heAven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lie  gently  on 
him! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
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And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom :  simony  was  fiiir  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths,  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Chrif  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  u 

summer: 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

I  Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  maoam, 
le  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  fiimous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
F-or  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kalh.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour.     Peace  be  with  him  !— 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  tower: 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[Sad  and  solemn  mvsif. 
Chrif.    She  is  asleep.     Grood  wench,  let's  sit 
down  quiets 
For  fear  we  wake  her :— softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision.  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one  afitr 
another,  six  Personages,  dad  in  white  robes, 
wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and 
golden  vizards  on  their  faces  ;  branches  of  bays, 
or  palm,  in  their  hands.  They  first  congee  unto 
her,  then  dance ;  and,  at  certain  changes,  Oie  first 
txDo  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her  head;  at  ufdch^ 
the  other  four  make  reverend  curVsies :  then,  the 
two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same  to  tht 
other  next  two,  who  observe  the  same  order  in  their 
changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  head. 
Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the 
last  two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order:  ttt 
which,  (as  it  were  by  inspiration,)  she  makes  in 
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her  lUep  >igyti  of  r^(ndng.  and  holdelh  up  ^ct 
\andM  to  heaven.  And  so  in  Oieir  dancing  Ihey 
vaniih,  carrying  the  garland  tuith  them.     TKt 


KaOt.    SpiiiU  of  peace,  where  we 
je  kit  gona, 
And  leaTB  me  here  in  wretcbedi 


yet    Are 
I  betaiod  ye  T 


Orif.  Hadem,  we  axe  here. 
Kaih'  It  ■■  not  yon  I  call  for. 

Saw  ;e  none  enter,  aince  I  aleptl 

Orif.  None,  madam. 

Kaih.  Na!    Skw  jva  not,  »veD  now,  a  faleaaed 

lorite  me  to  a  baoqaet;  whose  bright  &ceB 
Cut  Ibaiuatid  beams  upon  me,  like  the  mn  T 


Thej  promii'd  me  eternal  happineas, 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Onffith,  which  I  feel 

[  am  not  worth]'  yet  to  wear ;  I  shall,  aasuredlj. 

Orif.  I  am  moat  J07A1I,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Posseu  jour  hncy. 

Kaih.  Bid  the  muaic  leave, 

Tbey  are  banh  and  heavy  to  me.     [Mtuie  eeaia. 

PaL  Do  you  DoCe, 

How  much  her  grace  is  alteHd  od  the  sadden  T 
How  bag  her  face  is  drawn  ?    How  pale  she  looks. 
And  of  an  earthy  coldT     Mark  her  eyes! 

OH/'.  She  ia  ginng,  wench.    Pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a  Maienger. 

Met*.  An't  like  year  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  sancy  felkw : 

Deserre  we  00  more  reverence  I 

Qrif.  Yon  are  to  blame, 
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Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatneu. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour:  go  to;  kneel. 

Mai.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highaesa'  pardon; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.  There  ia  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king  to  see  you. 

Kaih.  Admit  him  eotnnce,   Griffith:    bnt  this 
follow 
Let  me  ne'er  aee  agun. 

\^Exeunt  GairriTH,  and  Meuengcr. 

Re-ent^  GairFiTH,  with  Cafuciiis. 
If  my  sight  fail  Dot, 
You  should  be  lord  ambaasador  from  the  emperor. 
My  royal  nephew;  and  yonr  name  Capuciua. 
Cap.  Mai^m,  the  same,  your  servant. 
Kaih.  O  my  lord '. 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.     But,  1  pray 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  T 
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Cap.  Sob\e  \ady, 

Vint,  miuB  own  Mrvice  to  your  grace ;  thb  nsit, 
Tha  king'i  request  that  I  wonid  visit  jou ; 
Who  grievM  much  for  your  weakaesa,  and  bj  me 
Senda  you  hii  princely  conimeiidBtioiii, 
And  heaitilf  entreats  yon  take  good  comfort. 

&Uk.  O I  my  good  iord,  that  comfort  comes  too 
late: 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cnr'd  me ; 
Bnt  now  I  am  past  all  cornfoTts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  T 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kalh.  So  may  he  ever  do;  and  ever  flourish, 
WboD  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Baoish'd  the  kingdom. — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caua'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ! 

Pal.  No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  moat  humbly  (wwy  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  Els  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  lores,  his  young  daughter : — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  io  blessmgs  on  her  ! 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding. 
She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature, 
I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.    My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long. 
Have  foUow'd  both  my  fortunes  bithfiilly : 
Of  which  there  Is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
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(And  DOW  I  should  not  lie,)  but  will  deserve. 

For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 

For  faonei^,  and  decent  carriage, 

A  right  good  husband,  let  him  m  a  noble; 

Aiid,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  ahaH  have 

The  last  is,  for  my  men : — they  are  the  poorest 

But  povor^  could  never  draw  them  from  me; — 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 

And  something  over  to  remeniber  me  by: 

If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  contents : — and,  good  my  lord. 

By  that  you  hive  the  dearest  in  this  work]. 

As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  kiag 

To  do  me  this  lest  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  &^ioa  of^a  man  .' 

Katk.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.    Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness: 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  in  deadi  I  bless'd  him, 
For  so  I  will. — ^Mine  eyes  grow  dim — Farewell, 
My  U)rd. — Griftith,  brewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed ; 
Can  in  more  women.~-'When  I   am  dead,  good 

Let  me  be  ns'd  with  hononr :  strew  me  over 
With  muden  flowers,  that  all  Ihe  worid  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.     Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  :  althoi^h  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. —      [Exttml,  itading  Katbauni. 


Chrlil  Church,  OKford. 


SccHE  I. — A  Oallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester^  a  Page 
with  a  torch  before  kim ;   met  by  Sir  Thomas 

LOTKLL. 

Gar.  It*8  one  oVIock,  boy,  i8*t  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Oar.  These  shouM  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night,  sir 

Thomas : 
Whither  so  late  ? 

LoV'  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Oar.  I  did,  sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov.  I  must  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     1*11  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What*s  the 
matter? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to*t,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.   Affairs  that  walk 
(As,  they  say,  spirits  do)  at  midnight  have 
In  diem  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you. 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  queen*s  in 

labour. 
They  say,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear'd, 
Slw*ll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  my  find 
Good  time,  and  live :  *but  for  the  stoek,  sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grabbed  up  now. 

Loo.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  amen ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  y*are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And,  let  me  tell  vou,  it  will  ne*er  be  well, 
^Twill  not,  sur  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me, 


Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she. 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remarked  i*  the  kingdom.     As  for  Crom- 
well, 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he*s  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary ;  further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  mp  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.    Th'  arch- 
bishop 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Chir.  Yes,  yes,  sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventur'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day. 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they  moved 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  for 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefo 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,)  hath  commanded. 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.     He's  a  rank  weed,  sur  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  sir  Thomas. 

Lov.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord.    I  rest  your 
servant.       [Exeunt  Gardiner,  and  Page. 

Am  Loyeli*  is  going  ouU  enter  the  King,  and  the 

Jhike  o/*  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind's  not  on't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  foncy's  on  my  play.-* 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message ;  who  retum'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desired  your  high- 
ness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 
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K.  Hen.  What  8ay*8t  thou  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what !  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  suffer- 
ance made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Suf,  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  midnight,  Charles : 

Pr*ythee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
Th'  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone, 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night ;  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night. — 

[ExU  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  Awthont  Dennt. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 

Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness*  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[Exit  Dennt. 

Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop  spake : 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Dennt,  with  Cranbcer. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[LovELL  seems  to  stay. 
Ha ! — I  have  said. — Be  gone. 
What ! —  [Exeunt  Lovell  and  Dennt. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful. — Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
Tis  his  aspect  of  terror :  all's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord !     You  do  desire  to 
know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty 

T'  attend  your  highness*  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.     Come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  spei^k. 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows. 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord, 
Grievous  complaints  of  you ;  which  being  consider'd 
Have  raov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us :  where  I  know. 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  you  a  brother 

of  us. 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder ;  for,  I  know. 
There's  ndne  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues, 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 
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K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterboiy : 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.     Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up: 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.     Now,  by  my  holy  dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  T     My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  u^ether 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you. 
Without  indurance,  further. 

Cran,  Most  dread  liege. 

The  good  I  stand  on,  b  my  truth,  and  honesty : 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies, 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  widi  the  whole 

world  ? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  prac* 

tices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion  :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o*  the  verdict  with  it     At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you :  such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv*d 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?     Go  to,  go  to : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction, 

Cran.  '  (}od,  and  your  majesty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fkll  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shaU  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning,  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man 

weeps: 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.    Grod's  blest  mother! 
I  swear,  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exit  CiiANMEa.] — He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady. 

Gent.  [Within.]  Come  back :  what  mean  you  ? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back ;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — Now,  good  an- 
gels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings !    * 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say,  av;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy :  the  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — 'tis  a  girl. 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger :  'tis  as  like  yoo, 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 


KINO  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


K.  Hm.  Lorell,— 

Re-enter  Lovell. 

K.  Hen.  Oire  her  an  huodred  imrka.    I'll  to  the 

queen.  [Exit  ISng. 

Lad^.  Aq  hundred  marki  i    By  thi*  ligbti  I'll  lu' 

kn  DTdinary  groom  ■•  for  tuch  pajmeut : 
I  win  hue  more,  or  icold  it  out  of  him. 
Sud  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him  I 
I  will  hkTB  more,  or  else  ouaay't ;  and  now 
While  it  i»  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  iMue.       [Exemt. 


Enter  Ci^ 

Cran.  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 
geotlemau, 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray 'd  me 
To  nuke  great  haste.  .AD  bst  I  what  meuw  this? 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there  1 — Sure  jron  know  me  T 

D.  Keep.  Yea,  my  Iwd ; 

But  yet  I  canoot  help  yon. 


Whyt 
iBt  wait,  till  you  be  call'd 

Enter  Doctor  Bbtts. 

Oran.  So. 

Butti.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad, 
1  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  IciDg 
Shall  understaad  it  presently.  [Exit  Butts. 

Oan.  'Tis  Butts,     [Atide. 

The  king's  physician.  As  he  past  along. 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me. 
Pttj  hearen,  he   souod   not  my  disgrace !     For 
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To  quench  i 

make  me 

Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow  councillor 
'Mong  boys,  grooms  and  lackeys.     But  th«r  plea- 

Mnst  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 
Enter  the  King  and  Bdtts,  ut  a  vnndoai  above. 
Built.  I'll  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 
K.  Hen.  What's  that,  Butla  7 

BtUU.  I  think,  your  highness  saw  this  many  u 
day. 


ACT   V. 


KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


SCENE  II. 


K,  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it? 

BiUU,  There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  'Tis  he,  indeed. 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
*Tis  well,  there*s  one  above  *em  yet.    I  had  thought, 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  *em, 
(At  least  good  manners,)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, ' 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships*  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery : 
Let  *em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon. —  [Exeunt. 

THE  COUNCIL-CHAMBER. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chancdlor^  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Earl  of  SvnnjRY,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardiner, 
and  Cromwell.  The  Chancellor  places  himself 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand ;  a 
seat  being  left  void  above  him,  as  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  rest  seat  them- 
selves in  order  on  each  side.  Cromwell  at  the 
lower  end,  as  secretary. 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours. 

The  chief  cause  concerns  hb  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Oar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Ye8. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there  ? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  brds  ? 

Oar.  Yes. 

Z>.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 

Chan,  Let  him  come  in. 

J>.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 

Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  mil,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty. 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us. 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  chap- 
lains, 
(For  so  we  are  informed, )  with  new  opinions. 
Divers,  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies, 
And,  not  reformed,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Oar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords ;  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle. 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur 

them. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  sufler. 
Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour,  this  contagious  sickness. 
Farewell  all  physic :  and  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighbours. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness. 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  laboured. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching. 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
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Might  go  one  way,  and  safely ;  and  the  end 

Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 

(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  brds,) 

A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against 

Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 

Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do. 

Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 

With  less  allegiance  in  it !     Men,  that  make 

Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment. 

Dare  bite  the  best.  ■  I  do  beseech  your  lordships. 

That  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 

Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 

And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Suf.  Nay,  my  tord. 

That  cannot  be :  you  are  a  councillor. 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Oar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of 
more  moment. 
We  will  be  short  with  you.    'Tis  his  hi^ioess' 

pleasure. 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower: 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boklly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah !  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  so  merciful.     I  see  your  end ; 
*Tis  my  undoing.     Love,  and  meekness,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition : 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again. 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.    I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Oar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary ; 
That*s  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  gloss  discovers, 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little, 
By  your  good  &vour,  too  sharp :  men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Oar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may,  worst 
Of  ail  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  ^^7*  ^y  '°*^  • 

Oar.  Do  not  I  know  you  tor  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound  ? 

Oar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest : 

Men's  prayers,  then,  would  seek  you,  not  their 
fears. 

Oar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do- 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Oar.  1  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I- 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you.  my  lord. — It  stands 
agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us.    Are  you  all  agreed,  kmls ! 

AIL  We  are. 
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Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

Bat  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords? 

Oar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?     You  are  strangely  trouble- 
some. 
Let  some  of  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Chiard, 

Cran.  For  me  T 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Oar.  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i*  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords ; 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say. — Look  there,  my  lords : 
By  virtue  of  that  ring  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 

Sur,  *Tis  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven !    I  told  ye 
all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
*Twould  fiill  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  suflfer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  roan  to  be  vex*d  ? 

Cham.  'Tis  now  too  certain. 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him. 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on*t. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  seeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at. 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.     Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  the  Exngy  frowmng  on  them ;  he  takes  his 

seat. 

Oar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 
One  that  in  all  obedience  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  an^,  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear  , 

The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  Yon  were  ever  good  at  sudden  com- 
mendations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  but  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence : 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach.     You  play  the  spaniel. 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me ; 
But,  whatso*er  thou  tak^st  me  for,  I*m  sure. 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man, — [To  Cranmer.] — sit  down.     Now, 

let  me  see  the  proudest. 
He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve. 
Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not. 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me, 

I  had  thought,  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this !  Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  councillor  to  try  him. 


Not  as  a  groom.     There's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  livo. 

Chan.  Thus  fiir. 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  purposed 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  fiiith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 
Pm  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.        Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  : 
Take  him,  and  use  him  weU ;  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him :  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords ! — ^My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism, 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glor}' 
In  such  an  honour :  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spoons. 
You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you ; 
The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  lady  marquess 

Dorset : 
Will  these  please  you  ? 

Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Oar.  With  a  true  heart, 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  QooA  man!  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
true  hearts 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  "Do  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever." — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exetmt. 

Scene  IIL—TAc  Palace  Yard. 

Noise  and  Tumult  within.    Enter  Porter  and  his 

Man. 

Port.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals  ; 
do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ?  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

[Wilhin.]  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the 
larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  you 
rogue !  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me  a 
dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones :  these  are 
but  switches  to  them. — I'll  scratch  your  heads : 
you  must  b^  seeing  christenings?  Do  you  look 
for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient:   'tis  as  much  im- 
possible. 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  wiU  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  'em. 

Port    How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 
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Man.  Aha,  I  know  not:  how  gets  the  tide  \a1 
Aa  much  m  one  Bouiid  cudgel  of  four  foot 

SYou  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  diatribute, 
made  do  spare,  air. 

Port.  Yon  did  Dotbiog,  air. 

Man,  1  am  not  Sbiubod,  Dor  sirGay .  nor  Colbraud, 
To  mow 'em  down  before  me;  but  if  I  spared  an;. 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old, 
He  or  ahe,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker, 
Let  me  ue'er  hope  to  see  a  chins  aeain ; 
And  that  1  would  not  for  a  cow,  Go3  aave  her. 


jrappy. — Keep  the  door  cloae,  airrah. 
Man.  What  wouJd  you  hare  me  doT 
Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  'em  down 
by  the  dozens  T  ta  this  Mocvfielde  te  muster  in  7 
or  have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool 
cotne  to  coort,  die  women  so  besiege  ua !  Bless 
me,  what  a  fiy  of  ibmication  is  at  door !  On  my 
ChiittiBn  conscience,  this  one  christening  will  beget 
a  thousand :  here  will  be  &ther,  godlather,  and  all 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  air.  There 
ii  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  ahould  be  a 
brazier  by  his  face,  fiir,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty 
of  the  dog-daya  now  reign  in's  noae :  all  that  stand 
about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other 
penance.  That  fire-drake  did  1  hit  three  times  on 
the  head,  and  three  times  was  hia  nose  discharged 
against  me :  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece, 
to  blow  us.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of 
small  wit  near  bim,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her 
pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling  such 
a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  misa'd  the  meteor 
oDce,  and  bit  that  woman,  who  cried  out,  cluba ! 
when  I  might  see  from  6r  some  forty  truncheonera 
drew  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  o'  the 
Strand,  where  ahe  wai  quartered.  They  fell  on; 
I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they  came  to  the 
broomstaff  to  me :  I  defied  'em  still ;  when  andden- 
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ly  a  file  of  boys  behind  'em,  kMse  abot,  deU«er«d 
such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  tain  to  draw 
mine  honour  in,  ajid  let  'en)  win  the  work.  The 
devil  was  amongst  'em,  I  think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
playhonse,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples;  thai  do 
audience,  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-bill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear  bmtheis,  are  able  to 
endure.  I  hare  some  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patnim,  asd 
there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days,  besides 
the  ruDiuDg  banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 
Eintcr  Oie  Lord  Chamberltiin. 

Cham.  Uercy  o'  me,  what  a  mnltitnde  are  here ! 
They  grow  still  too;  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
As  ifwo  kept  a  fair  here!  Where  are  these  porleis. 
These  lazy  knarea? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows : 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.     Are  all  these 
Vour  faitbtul  friend  o'  the  suburbs  T    We  shall  hare 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies. 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An't  please  your  hmioui 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do. 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  hare  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham.  As  I  live, 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  neglect.     Y'are  la^  knaves ; 
And  here  ye  lie  bailing  of  bombards,  when 
Ye  ahould  do  service.    Hark!  the  trumpets  sound; 
They're  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  ont 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly,  or  I'll  find 
A  MaiBhalseB  shall  hold  ye  play  theae  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  (here  fw  the  princess. 

Mart.  You  great  feUow, 
Stand  cloee  up,  or  I'll  make  your  bead  ache. 

Port.  You  i'  the  cBmblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [ExetM. 


Ldcnter  Abbar. 
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ScxHi  IV.— The  Palaet  at  Oretinadt. 

Enter  Tnat^ett,  mmnding;  then  too  Aldermen, 
Lord  Mayor,  Oarter,  Cbahmer,  Duke  of  Noh- 
roLK,  mlhhit  MaTthati staff,  Duke  q/'Snrroi.K, 
too  NobUmett  bearing  great  ilanding  bowU  for 
the  dtrUteniag  giJU :  men,  four  Nouemen  bear- 
ing a  canopy,  itnder  vAidi  the  Dueketi  of  Hon- 
roi.K, godmother,  btaringlhe  Chtldrieklykabiled 
in  a  mantle,  Sfc.  Train  borne  by  a  Lady :  then 
Jbli/nei  Ike  MardtionetM  of  VoKiicT,  the  other  god- 
molher,  and  Ladiei.  The  troop  pa**  onet  about 
the  *lage,  and  Oarter  tpeak*. 
Qart.  HeHvea,  from  thy  sodlsH  goodneu,  send 
proiperDoa  life,  long,  and  erer  happy,  lo  the  high 
and  mighty  princesa  of  England,  Elizabeth ! 


FUmriih.     Enter  King,  and  Trian. 
Cran.  And  to  jour  royal  grace,  and  the  good 
Queen.  [Kneeling. 

My  noble  partnera,  and  myaelT,  thus  pray : — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  moet  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  erer  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
M^  hourly  Ml  upon  ye ! 

K.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  arehbiahop; 

What  is  ber  lume  T 


K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord, — 

[The  King  ki**e»  the  Child. 

With  thii  kiss  lake   my  blessing  :    Ood   protect 

thee! 
Into  whoae  hand  I  give  thy  Fife. 

Cran.  Amen. 


Pilace  at  Greeuwlcb.    itetumiiig  from  the  CiaiiteBlBg, 


K.  Hen.  My  noble  goasipa,  ye  have  been  too 
prodigal. 
I  thank  ye  heartily !  bo  (ball  this  lady, 
When  uie  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  apeak,  air. 

For  Heaveo  now  bida  me;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  far  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infant, — hearen  atill  move  about  her! — 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  [his  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessinp, 
which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.     She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness,) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed  :  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  faxe  virtue, 


Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces. 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  ber :  truth  shall  nuraa  her; 


Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 

And  hang  their  beads  with  sorrow:  good  grow! 

with  her. 
In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbouia. 
Ood  shall  be  truly  known;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  hoikour, 
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And  In'  tboge  claim  their  greatnem,  not  bj  blood. 

Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  at  when 

The  turd  of  wonder  dies,  the  maideD  phtenix. 

Her  ashea  dew  create  another  heir. 

As  great  Id  admiration  as  herself; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedoess  to  onBi 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  clond  of 

darkoess] 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashea  of  her  honour. 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  ^eat  in  fame  aa  she  was. 
And  so  stand  lix'd.    Peace,  plentj,  love,  truth. 

That  were  the  serrants  to  this  chosen  iD&nt, 
Shall  then  be  bis,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him : 
Wherever  the  bright  sud  of  heaven  shall  shiae, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:  he  shall  flourish, 
Aad,  like  a  monntain  cedar,  reach  hia  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.     Our  children's  chil- 

Shall  tee  this,  and  bless  heaven, 

K.  Hen.  Thou  ipeakest  wonders. 


Cratt.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  dajs  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  daj  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
WouM  I  had  known  no  more !  but  ahe  must  die, 
(She  most,  the  saints  must  have  her,}  yet  a  virgin. 
A  moat  unspotted  lily  shall  shs  pass 
To  the  ^ound,  and  all  the  world  shall  moora  her, 

K.  Hen.  0,  lord  archbishop ! 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man :  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me. 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  denre 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker-— ■ 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  you,  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholding: 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  yotir  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful. — Lead  the  way. 

Ye  mnst  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye: 
She  will  be  uck  else.     This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house,  for  all  shall  slay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  hobday.  [Exeva. 


EPILOCILE 


■/ 


\^ 


Lad  sleep  ao  act  or  two ;  but  those,  wo  fear, 
Ve  have  ftighted  with  our   trumpetB ;    ho,  'tia 

Pbey'It  8sy,  'tii  naught :  others,  to  bear  the  city 
LbusM  extremely,  and  to  cry. — "  that's  witty," 
Which  we  have  not  dooe  neither:  that,  I  fear. 
All  the  expected  good  we  're  like  to  hear 
For  thk  phy,  at  this  bme,  is  ooly  id 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women ; 
For  such  B  one  we  show'd  'era.     If  they  smile. 
And  say,  'twill  do,  1  know,  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tis  ill  bap. 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  'em  chp. 
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"  —  a  letKji  HOTLEt  coat.aViUDTTunli  weltoie" — The 
TviegEiled  dre»  of  ■  profeMeil  fool  of  old  waa  called 
"  moUej."     ■■  Guaided*'  m 


tmenltd. 


"  To  rank  onr  ckoien  truth  mih  luch  a  mHob, 
At  fool  mtdfigkt  if,  btiidet  for/eitiitg,"  elc. 
"  Thia  ii  not  ifaa  onljr  pauage  in  which  Shakeapewe 
hu  discovered  hit  convicticiD  of  tha  impropriety  of 
tnttlea  repreuiited  on  the  stage.  Me  knew  thai  live  or 
>ix  ineo  with  bwodIb,  gave  a  verj  anasiiafaclory  idea  of 
an  anny ;  uid  therefore,  without  much  care  to  eicuie 
hJB  former  practice,  he  alluwi  that  a  theatrical  Sghl 
would  deatroy  all  opinioo  iif  troth,  ami  leave  bim  never 
an  DiHlerBtanUing  friend,  Magnii  i»geBii$  tt  mutta  ni- 
kilBminju  haditurii  limpUx  convenil  irrerit  eon/titio. 
Vet  I  know  not  whether  the  coronation  abown  in  this 
plaf  may  not  be  liable  to  all  that  can  be  objected 
agaioata  battle." — Jouhson. 

"  —  Ike  opimoK  llml  ute  iriay"—"  Opinion"  in  the 
aeoae  of  reptUalien,  as  in  Henht  IV. :— "  Thou  hast  re. 
deemed  thy  loat  apinioK."  Malone.  who  thus  explains 
the  lenae.  adds,  with  lesareoaoD,  ''  Thia  sentiment  could 
never  have  fallen  from  the  modest  Shakespeare."  He 
therefore  pronounces,  that  he  haa  no  doubt  (hat  the 
whole  prologue  was  written  by  Ben  JooioD,  when  the 
iriece  was  revived,  iu  1613. 

"  —  HAPPIEST  hfarert  of  the   (oBm'|—" Happy "   ia 

propiliout,  favoBrable;  Bi  in  Virgil,  Ex:logue  V. — "SU 
bonut,  O.  fclix  q>te  taU"  Thia  Stevens  pninoancei  to 
have  been  a  aeoae  of  the  woni  "unknown  to  Bhake- 
speare,  and  bmjliar  to  Jonaon,"  and  therefore  conclu- 
sive to  show  "  that  old  Ben  was  the  author  of  the  pro. 
logue."  Frequent  occasion  haa  been  taken,  in  this  edi- 
tion, to  point  out  the  numeroui  and  arigiual  Latinisms 
qsed  by  Shakespeare,  which  prove  conclusively  thiU  he 
had  at  least  that  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  laaguage 
aitd  poetry,  that  waa  acquired  in  the  ordinary  grammar- 
Bcbools  oi  bis  day — "  small  Latin."  aa  Ben  Jonson  calls 
it,  bat  still  a  little.    (See  at  end  of  notes  on  Midsdhmir. 


ACT  I.— Scene  I. 
"  T\ott  niu  o/^  giortf' — Pope  has  borrawed  this 
phrase,  to  bis  "  Imitation  of  Horace's  Epistle  to  Angut- 
tos,"  (verae  uii,  :)- 

TbDM  nv  vfflari  pleaia  sot  tOl  thej  Ht 

"  —  ai  they  freto  lagtlher" — i.  e.   As  i/'  tt 

together.    We  have  Uie  same  inuge  in  out 

laoorpDnta  tltcBftej  Hem;  fsca^nm'bi  fai 


anttrar's 


'*  —  EackfoUoving  day 
le  tke  next  day'i  matter,"  etc. 

Every  day  learned   eomi 


"  AJl  clik()ijant" — i.  e.  All  glUteriitg,  tkining.  Cttr- 
sodon  uses  the  word  in  the  nme  appDcation,  m  bis  ac- 
coonl  of  a  Spanish  Tbte;  and  the  Poet's  coniemporaiy. 


-•"*,! 


— Modem  use  of 
dilferent  sense  from  that 

ble  or^r 


words  would  g  .... 

which  it  boro  in  the  author's 

used  for  opinion,  judgment,  whether  &vour 

vene.    The  meaning  is  lliia: — "No  critical  obscrrer 

would  venture  to  pronounce  hia  Judgment  in  &ioar  of 

either  king." 

"  —Bevit  aai  itd'ee'd"— The  story  of  Ibe  old  romanca 
of"  Bevia  of  SoQlhamptOD."  Bevia  [iw  BemmM\inax 
Saxon,  who  waa  for  hia  proweaa  created,  by  Wilham  lb* 
Conqueror,  Earl  of  Bonthampton. 


worthy  ai  _...  _.. 

aeek  honesty,  so  1  assure  you  that  "  the  coone  oi  wm 
triumphs,  however  well  related,  must  lo«e  m  the  de. 
scnption  part  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which  were  ei- 

e-eiaed  in  the  real  action.    The  commiasioa  lor  ngn- 
tiug  them  was  well  executed,  and  gave  eiacd;  ta 
eveiy  partienlar  penon  and  action  the  proper  place." 
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t* 


Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  oJHee  did 
DisHneUy  Ms  fuUf unction.     Who  did  guide  /" 

Knight  alone,  of  the  modern  editors,  pretervei  the 
old  diBtribation  of  the  dialoffue,  which  it  adhered  to  in 
the  present  edition.  All  ouer  editors,  from  Theobald 
to  Collier,  eive  to  Norfolk  the  sentence  beginning  **  All 
was  royal,"  and  then  make  Buckingham  ask  ^e  ques- 
tion, "  Who  did  gaide  f  *'  etc.  Theobald  made  the 
change,  and  Warburton  says  it  was  improperly  given  to 
Bnckmgham,  "  for  he  wanted  information,  having  kept 
his  chamber  during  the  solemnity."  But  (remarks 
Knight)  what  information  does  he  communicate  7  After 
the  eloquent  description  by  Norfolk  of  the  various  shows 
of  the  pageant,  he  makes  a  general  observation  that 
"order"  must  have  presided  over  these  complicated 
arrangements — "  save  each  thing  view."  He  then  adu, 
**  Who  did  guide  r ' — who  made  the  body  and  the  limbs 
work  together  T  Norfolk  then  answers  "  As  you  guess," 
(which  words  have  been  transferred  to  Buckingham  by 
the  revisers  of  the  text,) — according  to  your  guess,  one 
did  guide : — **  one,  certes,"  etc. 

**  —  that  mromises  no  ilkment" — "  Elements"  are  the 
6rst  principles  of  things,  or  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  and 
Wolsey  did  not  give  reason  to  think  that  he  had  any  tal- 
ent or  skill,  of  the  most  imperfect  sort,  for  such  busmess. 

"  —  sueh  a  KEECH  eon,  with  his  very  bulk'*-'**  Stevens 
thinks  this  term  has  a  peculiar  application  to  Wolsey,  as 
the  son  of  a  butcher ; — as  a  butcner's  wife  is  called  in 
Hkhrt  IV.,  (Part  II.,J  *  Goody  Keeeh,*  But  Falstaff, 
in  the  First  Part,  is  called  by  Prince  Henry  *  a  greasy 
tallow  keeeh.*  A  'keech*  is  a  lump  of  fat;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Buckingham  here  denounces  Wolsey, 
not  as  a  butcher's  son,  out  as  an  overgrown,  bloated 
&TOorite,  that-^ 

—can,  wifli  his  very  hulk^ 
Tdce  vp  pbm  rays  o'  the  benefidsl  son." 

Kkioht. 

"  Out  of  his  self-drawing  webf — O !  give  ti«  note ! — 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way"  etc. 

**  This  passage  is  ordinarily  printed  thus: — 

ipidsr-Uke. 

Oat  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  ua  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way,  etc. 

'  O !  give  ns  note !'  the  original  reading,  is  one  of  Shake- 
speare's happy  parentheses  to  break  a  Ions  sentence, 
and  meaning  only,  mark  what  I  say.  The  whole  speech 
is  intended  to  render  the  ironical  close  emphatic.  Wol- 
sey is  widiout  ancestry,  without  the  credit  of  great  ser- 
vice, without  eminent  assistants;  but,  spider-like,  de- 
riving everything  from  himself,  the  force  of  his  own 
self-sustained  merit  makes  his  way— his  course — his 
good  fortune — a  ph  from  heaven,  which  buys,  etc.  If 
we  were  to  receive  the  passage  in  the  sense  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  text,  we  ought  to  read  'his  own  merit 
makes  Us  way.'  To  'make. way,'  in  SHAKESPEARk,  is 
to  go  away,  as  in  the  Tamiito  of  the  Shrew  : — 

While  I  suiJir*  way  from  hence  to  sare  my  UCb. 
To  make  way,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  is,  we  think,  a  forced  and  unauthorized  meaning 
of  the  words  before  us.  That  Wolsey  should  give  note 
that  he  made  way  only  by  his  own  merit  would  have 
been  utterly  at  variance  with  the  stately  pomp  and 
haughtiness  of  his  ambition." — Knight. 

Collier  adopts  the  alteration  "  He  gives  us  note,"  and 
supposes  that,  in  the  original  manuscript,  it  had  been 
written  '*  A  gives  us  note,"  'a  being  a  ^miliar  abbrevia- 
tion oihe,  in  old  dialogue.  Still  this  does  not  make  out 
any  appropriate  sense,  equally  clear  with  that  of  the 
older  readmg. 

''  To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour"  etc. 

^  This  is  ordinarily  read— 

—  far  ttM  most  part  such, 
7W,  whom  ss  great  a  charge  as  little  honour,  etc 

'To,'  the  preposition  of  the  original,  appeared  to 

the  editors  a  redundancy,  because  we  have  *  lay  upon.* 

Bat  if  Imy  upon  has  not  here  the  force^of  a  oompound 
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verb,  examples  of  redundant  prepositions  are  mow  com- 
mon in  Shakespeare;  for  example,  in  Coriolanus:*^ 

lis  what  commodity  is  Mardos  poor  <«/ 
The  feeble  expletive  too,  with  its  unmetrical  pause,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  corruption,  though  unnoticed  idtogether  by 
the  editors." — Knight. 

"  —  and  his  own  letter, 
(  The  honourable  board  of  council  out,) 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers" 

**  The  construction  of  this  passage  is  di£Bcnlt ;  the 
meaning  is  in  Hollingshed : — '  The  peers  of  the  realm, 
receiving  letters  to  prepare  themselves  to  attend  the 
king  in  this  journey,  and  no  apparent  necessary  cause 
expressed,  why  or  wherefore,  seemed  to  grudge  that 
such  a  costly  journey  should  be  taken  in  hand,  without 
consent  of  the  whole  board  of  the  council.'  In  Wolsey 's 
letter  the  'board  of  council'  was  'out,'  (omitted;)  the 
letter  alone  '  must  fetch  him  in  [whom]  he  papers,* — 
whom  he  sets  down  in  the  paper.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
'  English  Grammar,'  gives  examples  of  a  similar  '  want 
of  the  relative,'  adding,  '  in  Greek  and  Latin  this  want 
were  barbarous.'  Among  other  instances  he  has  the 
passage  of  the  1 18th  Psalm — '  the  stone  Hne  builders  re- 
fused :' — a  parallel  case  with  the  sentence  before  us." 
Knight. 

"  What  did  this  r<m»/y"— i.  e.  "  What  eflTect  had  this 
pompous  show,  but  the  production  of  a  wretched  con- 
clusion."— ^Jo  H  N  so  N . 

'/  —  Me  hideous  storm  that  foUow^d^*—"  Monday  the 
zviii  of  June  was  such  an  hideous  siorme  of  winde  and 
weather,  that  many  coi^ectured  it  did  prognosticate 
trouble  and  hatroa  shortly  after  to  follow  between 
princes." — Holli  nos  h  ed. 

"  —  ioM  fuU  of  (iMiotV— This  is  the  old  explana- 
tory stage-direction. 

"  This  butcher* s  cur"— The  conmion  rumour  ran  that 
Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  butcher;  but  his  faithful  bi^- 
rapher.  Cavendish,  says  nothing  of  his  &ther  being  m 
that  trade :  he  tells  us  that  he  was  an  "  honest  poor  man's 
son." 


"  —  A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble*s  blood." 

That  is,  "  The  literary  qualifications  of  a  bookish  beg- 
gar are  more  prized  than  the  high  descent  of  hereditai^ 
greatness.  Tnis  is  a  contemptuous  exclamation  very 
naturally  put  into  the  mouth  ot  one  of  the  ancient,  un- 
lettered, martial  nobility." — Johnson. 

Although  the  Duke  is  afterwards  called  by  the  King 
"  a  learned  gentleman,"  and  is  known  from  contempo- 
rary authority  to  have  had  a  taste  for  letters,  yet  it  is 
not  out  of  character  that  he  should  here  use  die  insolent 
and  narrow  tone  of  his  order  in  those  times. 

"  He  BORES  me  with  some  trick" — The  ancient  collo- 
quial figurative  meaning  of  "bore"  was  very  different 
from  its  modem  use.  ft  signified,  to  defraua  by  some 
trick.  Thus,  in  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell," 
1602 — (a  play  attributed,  without  any  show  of  reason  or 
authority,  to  Shakespeare,) — we  find,  "One  that  hath 
gulled  you,  that  hath  bored  you,  sir." 

"  —  SUGGESTS  the  Atnir"— i.  e.  Tempts  or  incites  the 
king ;  as  Shakespeare  often  uses  **  suggest." 

**  Something  mistaken  »V/" — i.e.  Misapprehended; 
"  mistaken"  by  you. 

"  —  device  and  practice" — i.  e.  Artifice.  So  in 
Othello,  (act  v.) : — 

Fallen  in  the  practks  of  a  cursed  slave. 

"  lam  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  got, 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun." 
The  original  reads  thus :  "  this  instant  cloud  puts  on." 
This  is  retained  by  Collier,  who  thus  attempts  to  show 
its  meaning:—"  The  meaning  seems  to  be  merely  this, 
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thoogta  it  hai  somewhat  puzzled  die  cmmnentErtors :  '  I 
Hm  now  only  the  shadow  of  poor  Bockinghani,  whose 
figorei  formerij  tmobscured,  tnia  instant  puts  on  a  cloud, 
woieh  shadows  my  dear  sun.' "  Knight  thus  comments 
on  the  same  reading : — "  This  passage  is  not  easy  to  be 
understood.  Is  the  comparison  a  sinffle  or  a  double 
one  ?  Douce  says  it  is  double :  *  Buckingham  is  first 
made  to  say  that  he  is  but  a  shadow;  in  other  terms,  a 
dead  man.  He  then  adverts  to  the  tudden  cloud  of 
misfortune  that  overwhelms  him,  and,  Uke  a  shadow, 
obscures  his  prosperity.'  Johnson  treats  the  comparison 
as  tingU:  *1  am  tlie  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
whose  post  and  dignity  is  assumed  by  the  cardinal  that 
overclouds  and  oppresses  me,  and  who  gains  my  place 
by  darkening  my  clear  sun.'  Offering  another  explana- 
tion, Johnson  would  read  pmts  otU;  and  Stevens  in- 
clinet  to  poiUs  on.  We  think  the  comparison  is  eonHnu^ 
outf  though  not  exactly  single:  I  am  the  shadow  of 
poor  Buckingham— -Buckingham  is  no  longer  a  reality ; 
out  eve%  this  fisure  of  himself  is  absorbed,  annihilated, 
by  the  instant  cloud.    The  metaphor,  however,  forgets 

that— 

The  tkadow  proves  the  vuhttance  troe." 

KiriOHT. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  any  satia&ctory  explanation  of 
the  old  reading  has  been  offered.  Johnson,  who  also 
confessed  the  lines,  as  they  stood,  were  to  him  "  inex- 
plicable," suggested  that  on  was  a  misprint  for  ''  out," 
which  idteration  Sir  W.  Blackstone  adopts,  and  thus  ex- 
plains:—"By  adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  first  conjecture, 
*  puts  out*  for  ' puts  on,'  a  tolerable  sense  may  be  given 
to  these  obscure  lines:  ' I  am  but  the  shadow  of  poor 
Bucldngham;'  and  even  the  figure  or  outline  of  this 
shadow  begins  now  to  lade  awar,  being  extinguished 
by  this  impending  cloud,  which  cuurkens  (or  interposes 
between  me  and)  my  clear  sun ;  that  is,  the  &vour  of 
my  soverei^."  Finding  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  this 
ooigecture,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  text,  though  with 

great  reluctance  to  vary  from  the  original  edition. 

« 

ScEIfE  II. 

**  This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.** 
"  The  meaning  (says  Malone)  appears  to  be,  tbin^ 
are  now  in  such  a  situation  that  resentment  and  indig- 
nation predominate,  in  every  man's  breast,  over  duty 
and  aU^apance." 

"  There  is  no  primer  business" — The  first  impression 
of  this  play  has  "  no  primer  baseness.**  The  context 
seems  dearly  to  show  diat  the  author  wrote  "  primer 
business" — i.  e.'  no  matter  of  state  more  requinn^  in- 
stant attention.  Baseness^  though  it  may  give  an  mtel- 
ligible  sense,  does  not  agree  with  the  context;  for  the 
Queen  does  not  assail  Wolsey  in  this  maimer,  but  speaks 
of  him  in  very  guarded  terms.  Though  baseness  is  re- 
tained by  Knight,  who  brands  the  other  as  a  feeble  read- 
ing, I  have«  with  roost  other  editors,  adopted  the  altera- 
tion which  was  first  suggested  by  Warburton. 

**  B^  sick  interpreters  (oncx  weak  ones**) — ^i.  e.  By 
sick  mterpreters,  who  are  sometimes  weak  ones. 
"  Once,"  for  cU  some  one  time  or  other^  is  used  by  seve- 
ral of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  as  Drayton  and 
Leicester,  and  by  the  author  himself,  in  the  Mxrrt 
Wives  of  Windsor:— "I  pray  thee,  once  give  my 
sweet  Nan  this  ring." 

"By  a  vain  propheep  of  Nicholas  Henton" — This  is 
the  name  in  the  original  text,  which  modem  editors 
^enerall^  alter  to  "  Nicholas  Hopkins**  which  the  chron- 
iclers give  as  the  monk's  name.  But  it  appears  that 
Hopkins  was  sometimes  styled  Hinton^  or  Hintonensist 
us  being  of  the  convent  of  Hinton,  near  Bristol.    It  is 

S roper,  therefore,  to  retain  the  name,  as  it  shows  that 
halkespeare  did  not  content  himself  with  literally  fol- 
lowing the  single  volume  of  HoUingshed  before  him, 
as  is  assumed  and  argued  upon  by  Malone  and  others, 
but  reod  such  histories  beanng  on  his  sulrject  as  he  had 
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access  to,  though  he  commonly  followed  Hall  or  Ho}> 
lingshed  in  the  main. 

"  —  the  confrss'ion's  seat* — The  old  copies,  from 
the  misprint  of  the  first  folio,  read  "  commission's  seal.** 
for  **  confession's  seal."  Theobald  made  the  correction, 
which  is  supported  by  HoUingshed,  who  says,  "the 
monk  bound  the  chaplain  under  the  seal  of  coiijestiom.'' 

**  —  pv^  his  knife  into  Am"— The  materiala  for  this 
scene,  drawn  originally  from  Hall,  whether  througli  \m 
successor  and  copyist,  HoUingshed,  or  directly  from 
him,  were  derived  fi'om  the  official  legal  documents, 
and  correspond  precisely  with  the  report  of  tiie  Duke  s 
trial,  in  the  Year4Kx>k,  (13  Henir  vIH.)  HaU,  who 
was  a  lawyer,  probably  consultea  the  original  mano- 
script,  as  the  reports  were  not  printed  during  his  timr. 
This  particular  charge  is  thus  stated  in  the  old  law 
Frencn : — '*  Donques  autrefoits  il  dil,  si  le  Roy  morul 
sans  issue  male  il  vouT  estre  Roy ;  et  auxi  que  il  Oseit, 
si  le  Roy  avoit  lui  eommis  aJC  prison^  donques  il  vout  hi 
occire  ove  son  dagrer**  After  stating  the  Duke's  coih 
fession  and  execubon^  the  case  concludes,  in  a  fadiion 
veiy  unlike  our  modem  reports,  with  a  prayer  for  the 
Dule's  soul,  and  a  brief  eulogy  on  his  character:— 
"  Dieu  i  sa  ame  grant  mercy^-car  il  fuit  tres  nobU 
prince  et  prudent  et  mirror  de  tout  courtetie**  It  \s 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  last  phrase  is  also  applied  by 
the  Poet  to  the  Duke.  In  act  u.  scene  1,  the  commooi 
are  said  to  caU  him,  ''bounteous  Buckingham— ibe 
mirror  of  aU  courtesy." 

''  By  day  and  night* — Stevens  doubts  whether  this 
is  an  oath,  or  merely  means  "alwa^  at  aU  times;" 
like  Falsifies  **  Thine  own  true  knight— By  day  or 
night."  But  the  context  shows  that  it  is  evidently  an 
adjuration,  Ittce  Han^^s — 

By  day  and  nigfal;  bat  this  is  woadraoM  Strang*. 

Scene  III. 

"  —  one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  *em  pace  before^  the  svavin 
And  springhalt  reign* d  among  them.* 
The  old  editions  thus  print  the  last  two  lines : — 

the  spavin, 

A  springhalt  reigD*d  among  than. 

This  the  modem  editors  aU  retain.  .  The  only  weme 
of  these  virords,  and  that  strangely  expressed,  is  that  the 
"  spavin,"  which  is  a  "  springhalt,"  reigned  among  tbetn. 
But  the  spayjn  and  the  springhalt  (the  old  name  for 
what,  in  modfem  veterinary  phrase,  is  die  string-halt) 
are  two  diseases  so  different,  not  only  in  nature  Int 
in  external  effect,  that  they  would  not  be  confounded 
by  any  one  who  used  the  terms  at  aU,  much  less  by  one 
BO  well  skiUed  in  horse-fledi  as  Shakespeare  often  proves 
himself  to  have  been.  The  spavin  is  of  two  sorts,  both 
radical  diseases  amounting  to  unsoundness,  in  jockey 
law  and  usage.  The  bog  or  blood-spavin  is  an  enlarge* 
ment,  in  different  stages  of  disease,  of  the  bag  containing 
a  mucous  substance  on  the  inside  of  the  horse's  hock  at 
its  bending.  The  bone-spavin  is  a  more  serious  affection 
of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint;  and  aU  the  forms  of 
spavin  produce  lameness  in  diffisrent  d^preea.  The 
springhiut  of  the  old  farriers,  or  the  stringfaalt  of  raodem 
veterinary  science,  is  a  peculiar  involuntary  twitching 
of  one  or  botii  of  the  hind4egs,  caused  by  a  convulsive 
motion  of  the  muscles  that  move  them.  The  seat  and 
cause  of  the  disease  have  not  been  weU  ascertained.  It 
has  been  pronotmced  by  high  authority  to  be  "  an  irreg- 
ular action  of  nervous  energy,"  but  does  not  amoont  to 
unsotmdness ;  for,  though  unpleasant  to  a  rider,  it  n 
generaUy  connected  vrith  more  than  ordmary  strength 
and  endurance.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  8hakeq)eare 
meant  that  his  satirical  old  lord  should  sneer  at  the  seve- 
ral affectations  of  vralk  and  manner  among  the  mimici 
of  foreign  fiishion,  by  likening  them  to  dffierent  forms 
of  horse  disease, — some  having  the  lameness  and  stiff 
gait  of  spa\'ined  horses ;  others,  the  jerking  and  twitch- 
ing nervousness  of  those  affected  with  the  springhalt 
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I  do  not,  therefore,  doabt  that  in  the  fint  fanprwiinn,  or 
the  numnicript  oopj  from  which  it  was  printed,  A 
sprinshalt  was  an  error  of  the  printer  or  copjist,  for 
**  Ano^**— with  the  same  capital  bsginning  the  line. 

**Cffooi,  amd  feaiker'*— The  text  may  receive  iUn»- 
tradoD  from  Nashe's  "  Life  of  Jack  Wilton,'*  (1594:)— 
*  At  that  timo  (viz.  in  the  court  of  lOng  Henry  VIII.)  I 
was  no  common  squire,  no  ondertrodaen  torchbearer; 
/  had  my  feather  in  mv  cap  as  big  as  a  flag  in  the  fore- 
iopf  my  French  doublet  ^elte  in  my  belly,  as  though 
(lyke  a  pig  readie  to  be  spitted)  all  my  guts  had  beene 

f>uickt  out,  a  paire  of  side  paned  hose  that  hung  down 
ike  two  scales  filled  with  Holland  cheeses,  my  long 
stock  that  sate  close  to  my  dock, — my  rapier  pendant, 
like  a  round  sticke,  etc.,  my  blacke  cloake  of  cloth, 
overspreading  my  backe  like  a  thombacke  or  an  ele- 
phant  s  eare ;  ana  in  consummation  of  my  curiositie,  my 
nandes  without  glores,  all  a  mode  French,"  etc.  Douce 
observes  that  Sir  Thomas  Lovelies  is  an  allusion  to  the 
feathers  which  were  formerly  worn  by  fools  in  their 
caps,  as  ma^  be  seen  in  a  print  of  Jordan's  after  Voert; 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  ballad  of  "  News  and  no 
News:"— 

And  feftthen  wagging  to  a  fbora  cap. 


"Short  BLiSTER'n  breeches" — i.  e.  Breeches  puffed 
or  swelled  out  like  blisters.  Some  editors  have  thousht 
it  should  be  "  bolstered  breeches,"— i.  e.  stuffed  out  lute 
bolsters. 

Scene  IV. 

*«— a//  this  noble  %Kvt"^So  Spenser,  in  the  '*Fahry 

Queen :" — 

A  lovely  bevf  of  fidr  ladles  sat 

Drayton,  and  MUton,  ("a  bevy  of  fiiir  dames,")  with 
other  poets,  having  thus  employed  the  word  in  this  con- 
nection, "  bevy  "  has  come  to  signify  a  company  of  ladies ; 
but  its  original  application  was  to  flocks  of  birds ;  and 
it  is  still  the  technical  sporting  phrase  for  a  flock  of 
quails. 

**  As  first,  good  company" — We  retain  the  old  pone- 
tuation,  which  has  been  altered  into  "  first  good,"  and 
understood  to  mean,  what  we  should  now  call  '*  first- 
rate  company."  On  the  contrary,  the  author  made 
Guildford  mention  "good  company"  first,  and  "good 
wine"  and  "  good  welcome"  as  second  and  third,  omit- 
ting the  formal  enumeration.  Collier  rightly  remarks, 
**  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  an  instance  where 
"  first  good*  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  best" 

**  —  if  I  make  my  play" — i.  e.  If  I  may  choose  my 
game  and  my  partner,  at  my  own  fancy. 

"  — Chambers  discharged^* — "Chambers"  were  short 
pieces  of  ordnance,  used  on  joyous  occasions,  contrived 
to  carry  a  large  charge  of  powder,  and  make  a  loud 
report 

"  —  and  gracefully  salute  him" — These  are  the  words 
of  the  old  staffe-direction.  Modem  editors  say  "  twelve 
naaskers,"  and  "  sixteen  torch-bearers,"  which  is  taken 
from  the  account  in  Cavendish's  "  Life  of  Wolsey,"  and 
added,  without  authority,  to  the  original  stage-direction. 

'*  You  have  found  him,  cardinaT* — Cavendish,  in  re- 
lating this  scene,  states  that  Wolsey  selected  "  Sir  E^- 
vrwrS  Neville,  a  comely  knight  of  a  goodly  personage, 
that  much  more  resembled  the  King's  person  In  that 
mask  than  any  other."  On  this,  "the  King  plucked 
down  his  visor  and  Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed 
out  with  such  a  pleasant  cheer  and  countenance  that 
all  noble  estates  tnere  assembled,  seeing  the  King  to  be 
there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much  " 

"  Your  grace, 
I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated" 

On  being  discovered  and  desired  by  Wolsey  to  take 
the  seat  of  honour,  the  King  said  "  be  would  first  go 
and  change  his  apparel;  and  so  departed,  and  went 
straight  into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  was  a  great 


fire  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  appar- 
elled him  with  rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the 
time  of  the  King's  absence  the  dishes  of  the  banquet 
were  clean  taken  up,  and  the  table  spread  a^^ain  witli 
new  and  sweet  pertumed  cloths,  every  man  sitting  still 
until  the  King  mid  his  maskers  came  in  among  them 
again,  every  man  being  newly  apparelled.  Then  the 
King  took  his  seat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  command- 
ing no  man  to  remove,  but  sit  still  as  thcr^  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  lung's  majesty 
and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables ;  wherein  I  sup- 
pose were  served  two  nundred  dishes  or  above,  of 
wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices  subtiUy  devised. — 
Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with  banquet- 
ting,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  King,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobility 
there  assembled." 


**'^Let  the  mMsie  knock  it" — ^i.  e.  Let  the  music 
olay,  "  Knock  it"  seems  to  have  been  derived  fi:«m 
oeating  time,  or  perhaps  from  beating  the  drum. 

ACT  n.— ScEicE  I. 

"  —  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men" — 
As  in  MiAsuRS  por  Mkasvrb,  (act  ii.  scene  2,)  "  evils" 
is  used  in  its  ancient  and  now  obsolete  sense,  torforicte. 

*'  ^Ottinst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  fcUh : 
No  black  envy  shall  make  my  grave" 

These  short  lines  are  not  introduced  without  a  mean- 
ing. With  those  pauses  in  the  delivery  that  properly 
bcuong  to  one  tpeaiongunder  such  circumstances,  they 
add  to  the  patnos.  They  are  ordinarily  printed  after 
the  uniform  metrical  &shion  of  the  modem  editors  :-r- 

*Oatiift  me  I  eon'l  take  peace  with :  no  black  envy 
Shall  make  my  grave.    Ckanmend  me  to  his  grace. 

"  —  tm  mu  soul  forsake" — Rowe  here  stuck  in  w^— 
"  till  my  soul  forsake  me"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
Shakespeare  had  a  difierent  metaphysical  notion  from 
that  of  his  editors :  the  me  places  the  individiuility  in  the 
body  alone. — Knight. 

"  When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohun.'' 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  name  was  Stafford  by 
descent  from  his  personal  ancestors,  and  Bagot  on  the 
female  side ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  affected  the  surname 
of  Bohun,  because  he  was  lord  high  constable  by  inher- 
itance of  tenure  from  that  fiunily. 

Scene  II. 

"  From  princes  into  pages" — •*  This  may  allude  to  the 
retinue  of  the  Cardmai,  who  had  several  of  the  nobility 
among  his  menial  servants."— Johnson. 

«<  _  The  King  is  discovered  sitting,  and  reading 
pensively" — "The  old  stage-direotian  i^ws  the  sim- 
plicity of  contrivance  in  our  old  theatres;  for  according 
to  it,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  gone  out,  the  King 
himself  drew  the  traverse  curtain  across  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  exhibited  himself  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
sitting,  and  reading  pensively.  The  words  are,  '  Exit 
Loid  Chamberlain,  and  the  King  draws  the  curtain,  and 
«its  read^g  pensively.'  " — Collier. 

"I  be  not  found  a  taffcer" — The  meaning  appears  to 
be,  "  Let  care  be  taken  that  my  pronuse  be  penormed, 
that  my  professions  of  welcome  be  not  found  empty 
talk." 

"  TU  venture  one  have  at  Aim"— The  first  edition  hw 
"  I'll  venture  one ;  have  at  him."  The  next  old  editioii 
in  folio  has  "  /venture  one  heave  at  him,"  which  last  w 
the  reading  preferred  by  Stevens,  and  commonly  adopt- 
ed. It  gives  a  good  sense,  and  may  be  right;  but  ait 
"  have  at  hhn"  is  idiomatic  old  English,  not  yet  absolete, 
for  to  attack,  and  is  used  in  tins  very  connection  in  act 
iii.  scene  2,  where  Seymour  begins  his  charge  upon 
Woliey  with  "Have  at  you,"  I  rather  think  that  the 
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aathor  here  med  the  oomponiKl  phrase  as  a  noon. 
Knight,  as  nsoal,  adherea  to  the  first  folio,  and  thos  ex- 

glains  its  words:— '*  It  appears  to  as  that  NorfoUc  means 
J  *  I'll  venture  one,'  Til  risk  myself;  and  that  Snffolk 
is  ready  to  encounter  the  same  danger—'  I  another.* " 

"  Have  their  free  voices" — Malone  asserts  that  the 
word  ''sent,"  in  the  next  line,  is  understood  after 
"have,"  in  this  passage.  To  say  that  all  the  learned 
clerks  **  have  then:  firee  voices"  is  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble; and  in  the  folio  (1623)  "voices"  is  followed  by  a 
period,  the  sense  being  complete. 

**  Kept  him  aforei^  man  still;  which  so  griev'd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died." 

That  is,  kept  him  in  foreign  parts.  The  fact  is  from 
Hollingshed,  who  says,  "  Aboute  this  time  the  King  re- 
ceived into  favour  Doctor  Stephen  Gardiner,  whose  ser- 
vice he  used  in  matters  of  great  secrecie  and  weig[ht, 
admitting  him  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Pace,  the  which  bemg 
continuity  abroad  in  ambassades,  and  the  same  often- 
tymes  not  much  necessarie,  by  the  Cardinalles  appoint- 
ment, at  length  he  toke  such  greefb  tberwith,  that  he 
fell  out  of  his  right  wittes." 

Scene  III. 

**  —  if  that  quARRiL,  fortune,  do  divorce" — This  is 
the  old  reading :  Hanmer  substituted  quarreller,  which 
does  not  improve  the  meaning.  Warburton  understood 
**  (raarrel "  as  an  arrow,  from  her  "  striking  so  deeply 
and  suddenly."  A  "quarrel"  was  the  name  of  the 
large  arrow,  with  a  square  head,  (whence  the  name,) 
used  in  cross-bows.  Fairfiix,  Spenser,  and  other  poets, 
use  the  word.  Yet  ''quarrel"  is  not  elsewhere  thus 
uaed  by  our  Poet,  nor  does  it  in  that  sense  well  apply 
here.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  used  for  quarreUer~~"  the 
act  for  the  agent,"  (as  Johnson  sa^s.)  Stevens  thinks 
we  should  read,  **  U  that  quarrel  fortime  to  divorce,"— 
taking  "  fortune  "  as  a  verb :— "  If  any  quarrel  chance  to 
separate  pomp  ftt>m  its  bearer."  One  serious  objection 
to^  this  is,  that  in  the  old  copies  "fortune"  is  printed 
with  a  capita],  as  a  noun,  after  the  old  mode. 

"  She's  a  stranger  now  again" — i.  e.  The  revocation 
of  her  husband's  love  has  reduced  her  to  the  condition 
of  an  unfriended  Aranger. 

'•  —  your  soft  chxveril  conscience" — "  Cheveril"  is 
leather  made  of  kid-skin,  and  easily  stretched.  The  al- 
lusion was  common.  Stevens  quotes  from  the  "  Histrio- 
mastix,"  (1610,)— 

The  cheveril  conacience  of  corrupted  law. 

"  —  Pluck  OFF  a  Z*tt^"— Johnson  would  read, "  Pluck 
up  a  litde ;"  but  the  explanation  of  Stevens  seems  the 
true  one— viz.  "  descend  a  little."  Anne  declares  she 
would  not  be  a  queen,  nor  a  duchess;  and  the  old  lady, 
then  proceeds  to  "  pluck  off  a  little"  frt>m  rank,  and  to 
assert  that  Anne  would  consent  to  be  a  countess,  if  she 
had  the  opportunity. 

"  You'd  venture  an  emballino" — The  word  "  emball- 
ing "  has  occasioned  dispute :  Stevens  would  read  em- 
vailing,  and  Whalley  embalming,  in  reference  to  the 
balm  or  oil  of  consecration.  "Emballing"  seems,  as 
Johnson  suggested,  to  have  reference  to  the  ball,  one  of 
the  ensigns  of  royalty. 

"  Would  for  Carnarvonshire" — Anne  would  not  be  a 
queen  "  for  all  the  world ;"  but  you  would  (says  the 
old  lady)  "for  little  Eneland;"— I  would  "for  Carnar- 
vonshire"— for  one  Welsh  county. 

"  —  and  high  rote's" — In  the  original, "  high  notes." 
We  understand  it  "  that  high  note  is  taken,"  etc. 

*'  — from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  aU  this  isle  ?" 

The  carbuncle  was  supposed  to  have  intrinsic  light, 
and  to  shine  in  the  dark.  In  the  description  of  a  palace 
in  •*  Amadis  de  Gaule,"  (1619,)  it  is  said,  "  In  the  roof 
of  a  chamber  hung  two  lamps  of  gold,  at  the  bottoms 
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whereof  were  enchased  two  caibunclea,  which  gave  so 
bright  a  splendour  round  about  the  room  that  there  was 
DO  need  of  any  other  light" 

**  — forty  pence" — "  *  Forty  pence  *  was,  in  those  day*, 
the  proverbial  expression  of  a  small  wager.  Money 
was  then  reckoned  by  pounds,  marks,  and  nobles. 
*  Forty  pence,'  or  three-and-fourpence,  is  half  a  noble, 
and  is  still  an  established  legal  fee." — ^tsvxns. 

Scene  IV. 

*;  —  Enter  two  Vergers,  with  shoH  Silver  Wands" ^ 
This  minute  stafe-dlrecdon  is  given  as  it  appears  in  the 
old  editions,  ana  its  costume,  etc.,  are  supported  by  the 
contemporary  authorities.  The  "  two  great  silver  pil- 
lars," Irame  by  gentlemen,  and  the  "  two  priests,  bev- 
inji;  each  a  silver  cross,"  were  both  of  them  regular  parts 
ofWolsey'spomp;  one  of  them  being  symbolic  of  his 
archbishopric,  the  other  of  his  authority  as  cardinal- 
legate.  The  ''Treatous,"  a  contemporary  satire,  by 
Roy,  thus  described  his  pomp : — 

With  worldly  pompe  incredible, 
Before  him  ridetn  two  prestes  ttyonge ; 
And  tiiey  bear  two  crostet  right  kmge, 

Ospynge  in  every  man's  ftce : 
After  uem  folowe  two  laye  men  secular, 
And  each  of  theym  holdya  mpWmr, 

In  their  bondoi  steade  of  a  mace 

"  The  Queen  makes  no  anewer,  rises  out  of  her  chair, 
goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the  King,"  etc. 

"  Because  she  could  not  come  directly  to  the  King, 
for  the  distance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pain  to 
go  about  unto  the  King,  kneeling  down  at  his  feet,"  etc. 
— C A VI N diss's  Life  of  Wolsey. 

"  —  against  mine  honour  auobt, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,"  etc. 

There  is  a  license  of  construction  here — one  of  the 
many  elliptical  expressions  with  which  tne  play  abound*. 
"Aught"  is  required  to  be  repeated — ** Aught  agauMt 
your  sacred  person." 

"  Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd"  etc 

Cavendish  states  that,  at  the  close  of  this  speech,  Kaib- 
arine  "  rose  up,  making  a  low  court*sey  to  the  King,  and 
so  departed  from  thence.  Many  suppoaed  that  she 
would  have  resorted  again  to  her  former  nlace;  but 
she  took  her  way  straight  out  of  the  house,  leaning,  as 
she  was  wont  always  to  do,  upon  the  arm  of  her  gene- 
ral receiver,  called  Master  Griffith.  And  the  King  bemg 
advertised  of  her  departure,  commanded  the  crier  to 
call  her  again,  who  called  her  by  the  name  of  *  Katha- 
rine, Queen  of  England,  come  into  the  court,'  etc. 
WiUi  that  quoth  Master  Griffith,  '  Madam,  ye  be  called 
again.' — '  On,  on,  (quoth  she,)  it  maketh  no  matter ;  for 
it  is  no  indiiSerent  court  for  me ;  therefore  I  will  not 
tarry.  Go  on  your  ways.' — And  thus  she  departed  oat 
of  that  court,  without  any  further  answer  at  that  time 
or  at  any  other,  nor  would  never  appear  at  any  other 
court  after." 

**  Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal. 

To  you  I  speak. ^ 

Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  famous  personation  of  the  Queen, 
here  introduced  an  ingenious  refinement,  which  was  so 
effective  on  the  stase,  that  it  has  since  become  identified 
with  the  scene,  bemg  not  only  adopted  b^  her  succes- 
sors in  the  pa^rt,  but  has  been  spread  widely  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  theatre,  by  critical  eulogy,  (Campbell's 
"  Life  of  Siddons,  and  Boaden's  "  Life,")  and  has  be^ 
perpetuated  by  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  I  think  it  is 
evident  that  the  Poet  only  meant  a  strong  and  direct 
appeal  to  Wolsey,  such  as  oould  not  be  mistaken  by 
him  or  others  for  a  moment.  The  innovation-^t  may 
almost  be  called  an  interpolation  of  Mrs.  Siddons— was 
a  thought  that  might  deserve  to  have  been  in  the  author's 
intent,  though  I  do  not  think  it  was*    It  ia  thus  described. 
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in  a  oritioifiB  an  Mis.  Siddont,  by  the  kte  Mr.  Teny. 
After  dwdlmc  upon  her  iB^e«t]r  of  deportment  in  the 
trial-flcene,  and  nor  *'  dear  and  intelligent  harmony  of 
onlabooreyl  elocntion,  which  onraveli  all  the  intricacies 
of  language,  illtiminates  obscority,  and  points  and  on- 
Iblds  tne  precise  tmth  of  meaning  to  every  apprehen^ 
tbn/'  he  thns  proceeds: — ''But  we  dwell  with  the 
strengest  admiration  upon  the  extraordinary  sublimity 
of  her  feeHngs  and  expressions,  when  Wolaey  opposes 
her  request  of  delay.  Vexed  to  the  uttermost  oy  the 
artifices  with  which  ner  ruin  is  prosecuted,  and  touched 
with  indignation  at  the  meanness  and  ii^ustice  of  the 
proceeding,  she  interrupts  Campeius,  with  the  intention 
of  accusing  Wolsey,  and  of  refusing  him  for  her  judge; 
and  calls,  m  a  resistless  tone  of  conmiand,  *  Lord  Cardi- 
nal !'  Campeius,  who  had  been  urging  immediate  trial, 
imagines  it  addressed  to  him,  and  comes  forward  as  if 
to  answer.  Here  Mrs.  Siddons  exhibited  one  of  those 
unequalled  pieces  of  acting,  by  which  she  assists  the 
barrenness  of  the  text,  ana  fills  up  the  meaning  of  the 
scene.  Those  who  have  seen  it  will  never  forget  it; 
but  to  those  who  have  not,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  m^estio  self-correction  of  the  petulance  and 
vexation  which,  in  her  perturbed  state  of  mind,  she 
feels  at  the  misapprehension  of  Campeius,  and  the  intel- 
Ueent  expression  of  countenance  and  gracioos  dignity 
of  eestnre  with  which  she  intimates  to  him  his  mistake, 
ana  dismisses  him  again  to  lus  seat  And  no  language 
can  convey  a  picture  of  her  immediate  re-assumption  of 
the  fulness  ot  m^esW,  glowing  with  scorn,  contempt, 
anger,  and  the  terrific  pride  of  innocence,  when  sne 
turns  round  to  Wolsey,  and  exclaims, '  To  ifou  I  speak !' 
Her  form  seemed  to  expand,  and  her  eyes  to  bum  be- 
yond human.  Wolsey  obeys  the  summons,  and  requests 
to  know  her  pleasure ;  and  she  proceeds  to  make  the 
charge,  and  her  reAisal." 

"  luUerUf  ABHOR,  yea^from  my  soul^ 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge"  etc. 

These  are  not  mere  words  of  passion,  but  technical 
terms  in  the  canon  law.  **  Detettor  and  Reeuso ; — the 
former,  in  the  language  of  canonists,  signifies  no  more 
than  /  protest  agaifut,** — (Blaekstone.)  The  words 
are  Holun^ed's :— '*  and  therefore  openly  protested 
that  she  did  utteriy  abkoTt  refute^  and  forsake  such  a 
judge."    Just  before,  the  Queen  has  said  to  Wolsey — 

You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  chaDsnge,— > 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  a^ain  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  common  law,  in  objecting  to  a  juryman. 

"  You  SIGN  your  place  ami  calling**'^'*  Sign  "  is  here 
ased  in  the  sense  of  denote,  or  mov.  He  gave  the 
external  signs  of  his  holy  order  and  rank  in  outward 
meekness,  while  his  heart  was  full  of  pride. 

'*  JVkere  powers  are  your  retainert ;  and  your  words, 
Domettiet  to  you,  serve  your  will"  etc. 

"  You  have  now  got  power  at  your  beck,  following  in 
your  retinue ;  and  words,  therefore,  are  degraded  to  the 
servile  state  of  performing  any  office  which  you  shall 

S've  them.    In  humbler  and  more  common  terms : — 
aving  now  got  power,  you  do  not  regard  your  word"-~ 

JOHNSOW. 

Tyrwhitt,  followed  bv  Suiffer  and  other  editors,  reads 
wards  for  "  words."  Tney  think  that  the  Queen  means 
til  say,  that  the  great  and  powerful  were  among  his  re- 
tainers, and  that  his  wards  (young  nobility,  of  whom 
wardship  was  given  to  him  by  the  crown)  were  made 
domestics  about  his  person.  This  was  the  fiict,  and  was 
a  main  charge  against  Wolsey. 

"  —  Thus  HULLING  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,"  etc. 
To  hull  is  to  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  waves. 

**  My  learn* d  tmd  weUrbeloved  servant,  Cranmer ! 
Pr^ytheCf  return :  with  thy  approach,  I  know,"  etc. 

Cranmer  being  at  this  time  absent  on  an  embassy, 
the  King  apostrophizes  him.  Cranmer's  absence  ap- 
pears not  ody  from  history,  bat  the  author's  intention  is 
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shown  in  the  last  scene  of  the  next  act,  where  Crom- 
well mentions  his  return.  Some  of  the  editors  of  the 
last  century,  not  noticing  diis,  supposed  that  Cranmer 
had  been  present,  and  was  called  back  as  he  was  going; 
and  add,  without  anthority,  **  The  King  speaks  to  Cran- 


mer. 
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**  Take  thy  lute,  wtneh :  my  soul  grows  sad  with  troubles ; 
Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst.  Leave  working.^* 

The  relation  of  the  interesting  interview  between 
Wolsey,  Campeius,  and  Katharine,  is  founded  originally 
on  the  narrative  of  Cavendish,  who  says  that  die  Queen 
**  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a  skein  of  white 
thread  about  her  neck,  into  the  chamber  of  presence." 
This  excellent  biographer  was  present  at  the  early  part 
of  the  meeting ;  for  he  subsequently,  afVer  the  principals 
had  withdrawn,  says,  "  We  in  the  other  chamber  might 
sometime  hear  the  Queen  speak  very  loud ;  but  what  it 
was,  we  could  not  undersbmd." 

**  —  in  the  presence** — i.  e.  In  the  chamber  of  royal 
audience. 


''  T%«y  should  be  good  men,  their  affairs  as  righteous ; 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks." 

"  Being  churchmen  they  should  be  virtuous,  and  every 

business  they  undertake  as  righteous  as  their  sacred 

office ;  but  all  hoods  make  not  monks :"  in  allusion  to 

the  Latin  proverb,  CucuUus  non  facit  monachwm ;  to 

which  Chaucer  also  alludes : — 

HabiUnsmduikwsonkensfirmti 
But  a  dene  li£B  and  devotion, 
Maketh  gode  men  of  rsUgUm. 

**'^  If  your  business 
Seek  me  outf  and  that  way  lam  wife  in, 
Out  wUh  a  boldly t"  etc 
This  is  obscurely  expressed,  but  seems  to  mean,  **  If 
your  business  is  with  me,  and  relates  to  the  question  of 
my  marriage,  out  with  it  boldly." 

''  They  that  mmst  wxioh  out  my  afflictions,"  etc. 

The  commentators  here  say  that  **  weigh  out**  is  ff>r 
outweigh,  as  in  Macbeth  "overcome"  is  put  for  come 
over.    1  do  not  perceive  the  fitness  of  this  sense  in  tbirt 

Slace,  if  indeed  "  weigh  out"  is  ever  thus  used.  I  un- 
erstand  it  to  mean  deliberate  upon,  ponder  over.  Thit 
she  expects  horn  her  distant  firiends,  to  whom  she  lookw 
for  counsel,  which  she  cannot  hope  fi;om  any  English- 

"  The  more  shame  for  ye !  holy  men  I  thought  ye,"  etc. 
"  If  I  mistake  you,  it  is  by  your  &ult,  not  mine ;  for 
I  thought  you  good.    The  distress  of  Katharine  might 
have  kept  her  nrom  the  quibble  to  which  she  is  irresisti- 
bly tempted  by  the  word  cardinal." — Johnsoh. 

Scene  II. 

*'  —  how  he  COASTS, 
And  HEDGES,  his  own  way." 
"To  coast  is  to  hover  about,  to  pursue  a  sidelong 
course  about  a  thing.    To  hedge  is  to  creep  along  by 
the  hedge, — not  to  take  the  direct  and  open  path,  but 
to  steal  covertly  through  circumvolutions." 

"  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions,  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce,"  etc. 

These  words  are  of  doubtful  sense,  and  may  be  taken 
in  either  of  two  ways.  Stevens  interprets  them  thus  :-^ 
"Sufiblk  means  to  say  Cranmer  is  returned  in  his 
opinions,  (i.  e.  with  the  same  sentiments  which  he  en- 
tertained oefore  he  went  abroad,)  which  [sentiments] 
have  satisfied  the  King,  together  with  all  the  fiunous 
colleges  referred  to  on  the  occasion.  Or  perhaps  the 
passage  (as  Tyrwhitt  observes)  may  mean.  He  is  re- 
turned in  effect,  having  sent  his  opinions,  (i.  e.  the 
opinions  of  divines,  etc,  collected  by  nim.") 
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*' Enter  the  King,  reading  a  SeheduW'^'VhBX  the 
Cardinal  gave  the  Kiog  an  inventory  of  hit  own  pnvate 
wealth,  by  mistake,  and  thereby  mined  himself,  is  a 
known  variation  from  the  tmth  of  history.  Shakespeare, 
however,  has  not  injodicioosly  represented  the  tall  of 
that  ^reat  man  as  owing  to  an  incident  which  he  had 
once  miproved  to  the  destmction  of  another.  (See  the 
story  related  of  Thomas  Rothall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
HoUingshed.) 

"  Yet  FiL*D  vUk  my  abiliUet** — i.  e.  "  My  endeavonrs, 
though  less  than  my  desires,  have  JWd  (that  is,  have 
gone  an  equal  pace  with)  my  abilities." — Johnson. 
So  in  a  preceding  scene : — 

firoot  bat  in  that  jE2e 

Where  odicre  teU  steps  with  me. 

The  folios  have  **fUrd  with  my  abilities," — an  obvious 
misprint,  though  aidhered  to  by  Collier. 

"  —  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  Utters  in  lovers  particular,"  etc. 

**  Besides  the  general  bond  of  duty,  by  which  you 
are  obliged  to  be  a  loyal  and  obedient  subject,  you  owe 
a  particular  devotion  of  yourself  to  me.  as  your  part  lew 
lar  bene&ctor." — Johnson. 

*'  More  than  mine  own :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be,"  etc. 

Here  the  conmientators  are  at  loss.  Knight's  usual 
ingenuity,  in  6nding  a  meaning  for  the  original  text, 
is  baffled,  and  he  allows  that  "  there  is  certainly  some 
corruption  in  this  passage,  for  no  ellipsis  can  have  taken 
this  obscure  Ibrm.  Collier  says,  "  We  can  do  no  more 
than  reprint  exactly  the  old  text,  with  the  old  punctua- 
tion ;  as  if  Wolsey,  following  '  that  am,  have,  and  will 
be '  by  a  long  parenthesis,  had  forgotten  how  he  com- 
menced his  sentence.  Something  may  have  been  lost, 
which  would  have  completed  the  meaning ;  and  the  in- 
stances have  been  frequent  where  lines,  necessary  to  the 
sense,  have  been  recovered  from  the  quarto  impressions. 
Here  we  have  no  quarto  impressions  to  resort  to,  and 
the  later  folios  af&ra  us  no  assistance,  as  they  reprint 
the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  folio,  (1623,)  excepting 
that  the  two  latest  end  the  parenthesis  at '  break.'  " 

"  —  the  CHimno  Jlood^* — To  chide,  in  its  earlier  sense, 
was  to  brawl,  to  make  a  sharp  or  loud  noise.  Thus,  in 
the  Midsummkr-Night's  Dream — "Never  did  I  hear 
such  gallant  chiding," — i.  e.  such  a  cry  of  the  hounds. 

**  Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey" — i.  e.  Dare 
match  myself  as  an  equal, 

"  To  be  thus  jaded" — i.  e.  Overcrowed,  overmastered. 
The  force  of  this  term  may  be  best  understood  from  a 
proverb  given  by  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Bosse,  a  jade : — **  II 
n'est  si  bon  cheval  qui  n'en  deviendroit  rosse :  It  would 
anger  a  saint,  or  crest/all  the  best  man  living,  to  be  so 
used." 

"  —  DARB  US  with  his  cap,  like  larks" — "  It  is  well 
known  (says  Stevens)  that  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  is  scar- 
let ;  and  that  one  of  the  methods  of  daring  larks  was 
by  small  mirrors  &stened  on  scarlet  cloth,  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  these  birds  while  the  fowler  drew 
bis  net  over  them."  This  practice  of  daring  larks  by 
mirrors  is  still  pursued,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  the  gun. 

"  — a<?  SACRINO  *<?«"— The  "sacring"  bell,  in  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  is  the  small  bell  sounded  on 
the  elevation,  or  at  the  approach,  of  the  Host,  and  during 
other  ceremonies. 

"  May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans^  tears  wept  on  *em .'" 
This  refers  to  the  general  power  of  the  chancellor  as 
guardian  of  infants,  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
his  jurisdiction.  ''  A  tomb  of  tears  (says  Johnson)  is 
very  hansh."  Stevens  has  adduced  an  Epigram  of  Mar- 
tial, in  which  the  Heliades  are  said  to  ''  weep  a  tomb  of 
tears"  over  a  viper.  (V.  Lib.  iv.  Epig.  59.)  Drummond, 
in  his  **Teares  for  the  Death  ot  Moeliades,"  has  the 
same  conceit  :— 

The  Moses,  Phosbni,  Love,  have  mised  of  tiieir  tsares 
A  ery9UU  umb  to  him,  throagh  which  his  worth  sppesrs. 
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"Hdd  Ibut  ser9*d  ik^  Ood  witk  half  Ike  seal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  mot  m  wtine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies" 

This  was  actually  said  by  the  Cardinal,  when  on 
death-bed,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  William  Kiogstoo ; 
the  whole  of  which  is  very  interesting: — "  Well,  well. 
Master  Kingston,  (quoth  he,)  I  see  the  matter  against 
me  how  it  is  framed,  but  if  I  had  served  my  Ood  as  diH- 
gently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  grey  hairs,  Howbeit  this  is  the  just  re- 
ward that  I  must  receive  for  my  worldly  diligence  and 
pains  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service ;  only  to  satisfy 
his  vain  pleasure,  not  regardiiig  my  godly  duty."  Wbea 
Samrah,  deputy-^vemor  of  Sassorah,  was  deposed  by 
Moawiyah,  the  sixth  caliph,  he  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  manner: — '*  If  I  had  served 
God  so  well  as  I  served  him,  he  would  never  have  con- 
demned me  to  all  eternity."  A  similar  sentiment  alio 
occurs  in  the  *'  E^l  of  Murton's  Tra^edie,"  by  Chorob- 
yard,  (1593.)  Antonio  Perez,  the  dSsgraced  favoorite. 
made  the  same  complaint.  Mr.  Douce  has  also  pcnnted 
out  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pitsoottie's  *'  History  of 
Scotland,"  in  which  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  these 
pathetic  words  of  the  Cardinal.  James  V.  imagined 
that  Sir  James  Hamilton  addressed  him  thus  in  a 
dream: — "  Though  I  was  a  sinner  against  God,  I  foAed 
not  to  thee.  Had  I  been  as  good  a  servant  to  the  Lord 
my  God  as  I  was  to  thee,  I  bad  not  died  that  death." 

ACT  iV.—  Scene  I. 

[''  Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of  Truwt- 
pets""] — The  stage-direction,  respecting  the  exit  of  the 
procession,  in  the  old  copy  immediately  follows  the  de- 
scription of  the  procession  itself;  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
passes  over  the  stage  while  the  two  gentlemen  are  con- 
versing about  it.  In  the  folio  it  runs  thus: — '*  Exeunt 
first  passing  over  the  stage  in  order  <nd  state,  and  then 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets." 

Scene  II. 

«'  O,  OriJUh!  sick  to  death  : 
My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden," 

**  This  scene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  other 
poet,  tender  ana  pathetic,-rwithout  gods  or  furies,  or 
poisons  or  precipices ;  without  the  help  of  romantic  cir> 
cumstances,  without  improbable  sallies  of  poetical  ianten- 
tation,  and  without  any  throes  of  tumultuous  misery."'^ 
Johnson. 

"  —  he  stetfp'd  before  me,  happily" — "  Happily,*' 
though  of  old  used  as  we  now  use  it,  was  also  taken 
sometimes  for  perhaps,  haply^^a,  confusion  of  seoies 
that  might  have  originally  arisen  from  carelesaneas.  It 
seems  used  in  this  last  sense  here. 

*'  He  could  not  sit  his  mule" — Cardinals  generally  rode 
on  mules,  as  a  mark  perhaps  of  humility.  Cavendish 
says  that  Wolsey  **  rode  like  a  cardinal  sumptuously  upon 
his  mule,  trapped  altogether  in  crimson  velvet  and  gilt 
stirrups."  The  rich  caparisons  of  his  mule  seem  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind,  as  the  con- 
temporary satires  are  full  of  allusions  to  their  splendour. 

"  —  with  easy  roads" — "  Roads,"  or  rod^s,  here,  is 
the  same  as  courses,  stages,  or  journeys.  From  whence 
also  was  formed  out-rodes,  in-rodes,  etc. 

**  Of  an  unbounded  stomach" — "  Stomach "  is  here 
used  lor  pride,  or  haughtiness.  The  following  charac- 
ter of  Wolsey,  from  HoUingshed,  shows  how  nearly 
Shakespeare  followed  the  very  words  of  his  original : — 
"  This  Cardinal  was  Of  a  great  stomach,  for  he  computed 
himself  equal  with  princes,  and  by  oraftie  saggestxms 
got  into  his  hands  iimumerable  treasure :  he  forced  little 
on  simonie,  and  was  not  pitiful,  and  stood  affecticni&tr 
in  his  own  opinion :  in  open  presence  he  would  lie  and 
sale  nntnidi,  and  was  doable  both  in  »p9cch  and 
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tug:  he  woald  promiie  roach  and  peHbrm  little:  he  was 
vicious  of  his  bodji  and  gave  the  clergy  evil  example. 


»» 


"  TiiD  all  tke  kingdom'* — There  is  a  mat  controversy 
among  the  commentators,  whether  tnis  word  means 
HmUed — infringed  the  liberties — (as  in  preceding  scenes 
complaints  are  made  of  the  '*  slavery*'  he  imposed,  how 
be  "  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,"  etc.,)— or 
should  be  corrected  to  tythed.  This  last  is  Farmer's 
opinion,  who  supports  it  by  a  passage  from  Hall,  in 
which  Wolsey  claims  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  tythe  of 
the  citizens'  substance,  and  his  **  treasure  equal  to  the 
king's"  is  mentioned,  and  the  means  of  its  acquisition. 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  wealth  by  the  Cardinal. 

**  Wa$faihiofCd  to  wutck  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  seholar^  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one^^  etc. 

The  old  copies  introduce  a  period  after  ''honour," 

which  cannot  be  right,  according  to  the  obvious  mean- 

ing  of  the  passage :  Wolsey  could  not  have  been  a  ripe 

scholar  '*  from  his  cradle."    Besides,  the  words  of  Hoi- 

Ungshed  (or  rather  those  of  Edmund  Campion,  whom 

he  quotes)  support  the    above   punctuation  :—'*  This 

Corainal  was  a  man  undoubtedly  bom  to  honour.'*    The 

ordinary  reading,  after  the  old  punctuation,  is — 

From  his  crsdie 

He  WIS  s  scholar,  and  s  ripe  and  good  one. 

"  The  Vision** — This  vision  is  here  described  exactly 
in  the  whimsical  terms  of  the  original  edition. 


"  The  MODEL  of  our  chaste  loves**—"  Model,"  it  has 

been  already  observed,  signified,  in  the  language  of  our 

ancestors,  a  representation,  or  image.    Thus,  in  the 

*•  London  Prodigal,"  (1609:)— 

Dear  eopjf  of  my  husband  I  O  let  me  kiss  thee  I 

[Kitsin^  a  piaurt. 

ACT  v.— ScBNK  L 

"  —  and  left  him  at  primero*' — "Frimero"  was  a 
nme  at  cards,  frequently  mentioned  by  old  writers, 
French,  Italian,  and  English,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  favourite  ^me,  in  high  life,  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

*•  —  your  LATE  business**'^!,  e.  The  business  which 
occupies  you  at  so  late  an  hour. 

"  IircEifs'n  the  lords  o*  the  council'*^'*'  Incens'd,"  or 
insensed,  in  this  instance,  and  in  some  others,  only 
means  instructed,  informed ;  still  in  use  in  Stafibrdshire, 
(England.)  It  properly  signifies  to  infuse  into  the 
mind ;  to  prompt,  or  in*iigale.  "  Invidia  stimulo  mentes 
Patrum  fodit  Satumia :  Juno  incenseth  the  senators' 
minds  with  secret  envy  against,"  etc. — Cooper. 

"  Have  broken  with  the  king** — i.  e.  Have  broken 
silenee ;  told  their  minds  to  the  King. 

"  Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny** — The  substance  of  this 
and  the  two  following  scenes  is  taken  from  Fox's  **  Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Christian  Martyrs,"  etc.,  (1553.) 
Here  we  have  another  evidence  of  the  error  of  the  no- 
tkm  so  often  repeated  by  the  commentators,  that  Shake- 
speare was  too  idle  or  too  ignorant  to  go  beyond  the 
smgle  authority  of  Hullingshed.  Compared  with  the 
facilities  of  reference  and  research  enjoyed  by  a  modem 
author,  (take  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  example,)  his  range 
was  very  narrow ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  reading  was 
various,  and  that  he  referred  to  the  best  authorities  and 
materials  within  his  reach. 

•*  —  you  a  brother  of  us** — "  You  (says  Johnson)  being 
one  of  the  council,  it  is  necessary  to  imprison  you,  that 
the  witnesses  against  you  may  not  be  deterred." 

"  Without  iwdurance"— "Indurance,"  which  Shake- 
found  in  Fox's  narrative,  means  here  imprison- 
— **One  or  two  of  the  chiefest  of  the  council, 
;ing  their  excuse,  declared,  that  in  requesting  his 
imdtsranee,  it  was  rather  meant  for  hi«  trial  and  his  pur- 
gataon,  than  for  any  malice  conceived  against  hhn." 


Scene  II. 

**  Enter  the  King  and  Butts,  at  a  window  above.** 
That  is,  an  interior  window,  looking  into  the  lobby 
of  the  council-chamber.  Probably  the  balcony  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  was  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
window.  It  was  fomished  with  curtains,  and  these  are 
afterwards  drawn  by  Butts,  at  the  command  of  the  King. 
Stevens  observes  that  "  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  our 
ancestors  contrived  windows  which  overlooked  the  in- 
sides  of  chapels,  halls,  kitchens,  passages,  etc.  Some 
of  these  convenient  peep-holes  may  still  be  seen  in  col- 
leges, and  such  ancient  houses  as  have  not  suflfered  from 
the  reformations  of  modem  arehitecture.  In  a  letter 
firom  Archbishop  Parker,  (1.^73:) — *  And  if  it  please  her 
mi^estie,  she  may  come  in  through  my  gallerie,  and  see 
the  disposition  of  the  hall  in  dynner  time,  at  a  window 
opening  thereinto,*  Without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
tnis  custom,  Shakespeare's  scenery  in  this  instance  would 
be  obscure." 

"  THe  Council-chamber** — This  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  new  scene,  but  the  continuation  of  scene  2 ;  and  in 
order  that  the  place  might  represent  the  council-cham- 
ber, we  are  informed  in  the  old  stage-direction  that  "  A 
Council-table  is  brought  in  with  chairs  and  stools." 

"  In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh;  few  are  angels,**  etc. 

This  is  the  old  reading ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  men 
are  frail,  and  liable  to  or  capable  of  the  weaknesses  be- 
longing to  flesh  and  blood.     Malone  changes  it  to— 

In  our  own  natures  (rail,  incapable ; 
Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels. 

"  This  is  (he  king*s  rinf^** — "  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
custom,  began  probably  m  the  dark  ages,  before  litera- 
ture was  generally  diffused,  and  before  the  regal  power 
experienced  the  restraints  of  law,  for  every  monarch  to 
have  a  ring,  the  temporary  possession  of  which  invested 
the  holder  with  the  same  authority  as  the  owner  him- 
self could  exercise.  The  production  of  it  was  sufficient 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  law ;  it  procured  indem- 
nity for  offences  committed,  and  imposed  acquiescence 
ana  submission  to  whatever  was  done  under  its  authority. 
The  traditional  story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  Hong  considered 
as  an  incident  of  romance^  is  generally  known,  and  now 
as  generally  credited."— Reed. 

'*  They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences.** 
That  is,  the  commendations  above-mentioned  are  too 
thin  and  bare ;  the  intention  of  them  is  too  oalpably  seen 
through.  The  old  copy  reads,  *'thin  and  base;**  the 
emendation  was  suggested  by  Malone,  and  it  seems 
self-evident,  though  Collier  retains  base.  In  a  line  or 
two  lower  down,  in  the  same  speech,  Rowe's  correction 
of  "this"  for  his — ("his  place  becomes  thee  not,")— 
appears  also  to  be  justifiea  by  the  context,  when  the 
King  bids  Cranmer  "  sit  down." 

*'  —  yvi^d  spare  your  spoons** ^~"  It  was  the  custoro» 
(says  Stevens)  lon^  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  for 
the  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  spoons  as  a  present 
to  the  child.  These  spoons  were  called  apostle  spoons^ 
because  the  figures  of  the  apostles  were  carved  on  the 
tops  of  the  handles.  Such  as  were  at  once  opulent  and 
generous,  gave  the  whole  twelve;  those  who  were 
either  more  moderately  rich  or  liberal,  escaped  at  the 
expense  of  the  four  evangelists;  or  even  sometimes 
contented  themselves  with  presenting  one  spoon  only, 
which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  saint,  in  honour 
of  whom  the  child  received  its  name."  There  is  a 
pleasant  though  apocryphal  anecdote  on  this  point,  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
It  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  called 
"  Merry  Passages  and  Jests :" — "  Shakespeare  was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children ;  and  afler  the 
christening,  being  in  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  ? — 
'  No,  faith,  Ben,  (says  he,)  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  con* 
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adering  a  great  while  what  ihoald  be  tbe  Gne«l  gift  for 
me  to  CeMow  upon  mr  god-child,  and  1  have  reaolved  at 
U»t.' — 'I  pr'ylheo  what  I'  («ayi  he.)— '  1' feith,  Ben, 

I'll  give  him  a  dozen  gcxid  LMfH  (Latin)  ipooni;  and 
Iboa  shall  tisaidate  them.' "  Latten  a  the  now  obsolete 
name  (or  bran,  or  iRin,  tinned  over.  The  collector  of 
these  anecdote*  girei  the  respectable  name  of  Donoe 
M  hia  aulhoritf  for  the  foregoing  incident. 

SCEKE    til. 

■'  —  htr  piyJi'd  roHHiNOER" — i.  e.  Her  ptok'd  cap. 
In  tba  TtMiNQ  or  the  Shriw,  Fetruchio  complains  of 
n  cap  bought  Tor  Kalbarine,  that  it  looked  a*  if  it  had 
been  "  moulds  on  a  porringer-" 

"  —  wiio  ffitd  aut.  i(iiA»."' — The  cry  of  "CTnbi!" 
was  sure  lodraw  together  the  London  "  troncbenneen;" 
and  the  appearance  of  the  "hope  of  Ihe  Stnmd"  cannot 
fail  to  remmd  n>  of  the  heroic  apprentices  of  the  watch- 
maker of  Fleet«troet.  in  that  inimilable  picture  of  an- 
cient maonna.  tbe  "  Fortnnea  of  Nigel." 

••  —  no  audUnei,  Aif  Ihf  TribalaHoa  of  Tmerr-hUi,  or 
Ike  limbi  of  Lirnthoiue,  lluir  dear  brnlhtrM,"  etc. 

Among  much  commentary  on  this  panage,  where  the 
trne  teiue  is  after  all  but  b  matter  of  antiquariaii  curio*!- 
'■  remarki.  He  con- 
0  audience  onleu 
as  those  who  formed  the 
assembly  at  the  Tribulalioa,  on  Tower-bill,  {some  well- 
known  place  of  meeUDg  rr>r  the  Puritaus,)  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Limehoiue  meetiag,  could  enduro  it." 

" — Knui>/'mi>iLiHBOpATRDM" — "  Limbo  Patnun  " 
was  the  term  for  tbe  place  where  tba  patriarchs,  etc., 
await  tba  resairection ;  bat  "Umbo"  was  then,  and  is 
Mill,  the  cant  name  Ibr  any  place  of  confinement. 

"  — iaitisg  afaoMBiKDs" — "  Bombardi"  were  large 
leathern  vessels,  for  holdbg  liqoor. 

Scene  IV. 

"  —  8»e»  mu  neeer 
More  eovelovt  of  mtdom,  and  fair  virtue^*  etc. 
"Saba"  is  the  word  of  the  old  editions,  which  the 
Inter  editor*  alter  to  S\tba,  a*  tbe  name  of  Ihe  qneen 


t^,  I  am  beat  satisfied  with  Dyce's  rem 
eiders  it  a  fling  at  Ihe  Puritans: — "  No 


of  tbe  eaatam  conntry,  who  came  to  admire  tbe  wiaiom 
of  Solomon.  8\eha,  however,  was  not  her  iiame,  iwl 
that  of  her  coonliy, — while,  for  i 
the  old  English  and  Latin  poets 
ways  call  her  "  Saba ;"— perhai 
Latin  Vulgate,  where  her  land  i*  called  "  Saba,"  FmIc 
and  Marlowe  both  speak  of  ber  as  "  wise  Saba,"  "k^ 
Saba."  Thii  name,  therefore,  is  one  of  Iboae  vcsli^ 
of  old  English  custom,  soch  as  we  should  not  aller  Ic 
modem  ftahion  any  more  than  we  ■bonld  sobslinie  i 
phrase  of  our  own  day  for  an  obsolete  eipicsskm  at  u 
old  poet. 


'■  Would  Had  hwam  no  more !  iai  Ae  mult  die, 
(She  mint,  the  taintt  <raat  have  ker.)  gel  a  virgit. 
A  noil  nnipotled  tilf  thall  ike  pan,"  etc. 
This  is  universally  printed  thus: — 

bat  ibe  muK  dkt 

A  moil  unipottcd  IDf  stuU  >be  pais,  etc 
The  ptmctnation  in  the  text  is  adopted  hnm  a  anggetlini 
of  Mr.  Oyee,  in  his  "Bemarks;"  a*  the  oidiniry  rw 
makes  Cranmer  regret  his  prophetic  foresight  of  Elia- 
beth'i  being  deatined  to  the  common  enlof  mortsU 


makes  Cranmer  regret  his  prophetic  foresight  of 
'_..L.'..!  .J,  .'   itined  to  the  common  enif  of  in 
But,  OS  here  pointed,  he  only  eiprease*  a  regret  laj 
proper  in  bis  month  and  Henry  s  presence,  that  ihg 


royal  line  shoold  not  be  a 


Henry  s  presence,  tl 
Bnued  by  tbe  prince 


•'  The  pUy  of  Kino  Hinbi  VHL  ia  one  of  those  whldi 
■till  keeps  poase«sion  of  the  stage  by  the  splendour  of 
il*  pageantry.  Tbe  coronation,  about  forty  yean  aga 
drew  the  people  togelber  in  multitadeB  hr  a  great  [w< 
ofihe  winter.  Yet  pomp  is  not  the  onljr  merit  cf  [h> 
play.  Tbe  meek  sorrows  and  virtnooi  di«tro«  of  Kalfi- 
arine  have  famished  some  scenes,  vrhich  may  be  jostlj 
numbered  among  the  greatest  eflbrta  of  tragedy-  Bni 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  comes  in  and  goes  oat  with 
Katharine.  Every  other  part  may  be  easily  caaceirei 
ondeMily  written." — Jobhson. 
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Upon  the  contested  qneition  of  tbe  precise  date  of 
diis  play,  there  are  three  sereral  opmions.  That  of  the 
critics  of  the  last  generation  is  thos  well  stated  by 
Singer  1— 

*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  Stevens,  and  Malone, 
that  this  play  was  written  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  24th 
March,  1602>3.  The  eologiam  on  King  James,  which 
is  blsnded  with  the  panegyric  of  Elizabeth  in  the  last 
scene,  was  evidently  a  sooseqaent  insertion,  after  the 
succession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  throne;  for 
Shakespeare  was  too  well  acouainted  with  courts  to 
compliment,  in  the  lifetime  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
presumptive  successor, — of  whom,  history  informs  us, 
she  was  not  a  little  jealous.  That  the  prediction  con- 
cerning Kinff  James  was  added  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  is  stiU  more  clearly  evinced,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remarked,  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  lines. 

**  After  having  lain  by  some  years,  unacted,  probably 
on  account  of  the  costlmess  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  re- 
vived in  1613,  nnder  the  title  of  '  All  is  True,'  with 
new  decorations,  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue ;  and 
this  revival  took  place  on  tne  very  day,  being  St.  Pe- 
ter's, on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down. 
The  fire  was  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge 
of  tome  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  ehambers,  in 
the  scene  where  King  Henry  is  represented  as  arriving 
at  Cardinal  Wolsey's  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of  which, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  set  fire  to  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  theatre.  Dr.  Johnson  first  suggested  that 
Ben  Jonson  might  have  supplied  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue to  the  play,  upon  the  occasion  ot  its  revival.  Dr. 
Farmer,  Stevens,  and  Malone,  support  his  opinion ;  and 
even  attribute  to  him  some  or  the  passages  of  the 
play. 

"  Mr.  Giffbid  has  controverted  this  opinion  of  Jonson 
having  been  the  author  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of 
this  pW,  and  thinks  the  play  which  was  performed, 
imder  the  title  of  '  All  is  True,'  was  a  distinct  perform- 
ance, and  not  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIH.  To  thu  it 
has  been  answered,  '  That  the  prologue,  which  has  al- 
ways accompanied  Shakespeare  s  drama,  from  its  first 
pablication  m  1623,  m^festly  and  repeatedly  alludes 
to  the  title  of  the  play  which  was  represented  on  tbe 
29th  June,  1613,  and  which  we  know  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  their  identity.  And  though 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  mentions  it  as  a  new  play,  we  have 
Stowe  and  Lorkin  who  call  it  *  The  play  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.' 

*'  *  That  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were  not  written 
by  Shakespeare  is,  I  think,  clear  from  internal  evidence,* 
says  Mr.  Boswell,  to  whose  opinion  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  subscribing ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
the  production  of  Ben  Jonson's  pen.  That  gentleman 
has  snown  that  there  was  no  intention  of  covertly  sneer- 
ing at  Shakespeare's  other  works  in  this  prologue; 
but  that  this  play  is  opposed  to  a  rude  kind  of  farcical 
representation  on  the  same  subject,  by  Samuel  Rowley. 
This  play,  or  interlude,  which  was  printed  in  1605,  is 

Srobaoly  referred  to  in  the  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
tationers'  Company: — ^* Nathaniel  Butter,  Feb.  12, 
1604,  That  he  get  good  allowance  for  the  Enterlude  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  before  he  be^  to  print  it;  and 
with  the  warden's  hand  to  yt,  he  is  to  have  the  same 
for  his  copy.'  Stowe  has  observed  that  *  Robert  Greene 
had  written  somewhat  on  the  same  story ;'  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  in  a  dramatic  form :  it  nmy  have 
been  something  historical,  and  not  by  the  dramatic  poet 
of  that  name ;  as  Stowe  cites  the  authority  of  Rooert 
Greene,  with  Robert  Brun,  Babian,  etc.,  in  other  places 
of  his  chronicle." 


Mr.  Collier  (Introduction  to  Hknrt  VIII.)  thus  states 
his  views : — "  We  are  satisfied  that  this  play  came  from 
the  Poet's  pen  after  James  I.  had  ascended  the  throne. 

**  Independently  of  the  whole  character  of  the  drama, 
vrhich  was  little  oilculated  to  please  Elizabeth,  it  seems 


to  us  that  Cranmer's  prophecy,  in  act  v.  scene  4,  is  quite 
decisive.  There  the  Poet  first  speaks  of  Elizabeth,  and 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  her  rule,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  clearest  manner  to  notice  her  successor. 

**  Ingenuity  cannot  pervert  those  lines  to  any  other 
meaning;  but  it  has  been  said  that  they,  ana  some 
which  follow  them,  were  a  subsequent  introduction; 
and  were  the  work  of  Ben  Jonson,  on  some  revival  of 
the  play  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  for  either  proposition.  Any  person, 
reading  Cranmer's  speech  at  the  christening,  can  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  sucn  an  entireness  and  sequence  of 
thoughts  and  words  in  it,  as  to  make  it  very  unlikely 
that  It  was  not  dictated  by  the  same  intellect,  and  writ- 
ten by  the  same  pen.  Malone  and  others  made  up 
their  minds  that  Hknrt  VIII.  was  produced  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth ;  and  finding  the  passage  quoted 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  this  supposition,  they  charged  it 
as  a  subsequent  addition,  and  nxed  the  authorship  of  it 
•upon  a  different  poet 

"  As  to  external  evidence,  there  has  never  been  snfll- 
cient  importance  given  the  memorandum  in  the  Regis- 
ters of  the  Stationers'  Company : — 

"•19  Feb.  1604 
** '  Na&.  Butter]    Yf  he  get  good  aUowance  for  the  Enterlude 
of  K.  Heni7  8&  before  he  begvn  to  print  it;  and  then 

Erocnre  the  wardens  hands  to  it  for  the  entrance  of  yt : 
e  ia  to  hare  the  same  for  his  copy.'  \ 

"  Chalmers  asserted  that  this  entry  referred  to  a  con- 
temporaneous play  by  Samuel  Rowley,  under  the  title 
of  'When  you  see  me  you  know  me,'  1605;  but  the 

*  enterlude'  is  expressly  called  in  the  entij  '  K.  Henry 
8th,'  and  we  feet  no  hesitation  in  concluding  tfiat  it  re- 
ferred to  Shakespeare's  drama,  which  had  prooably  been 
brought  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  1604. 
The  memorandum  seems  to  have  been  made,  not  at  the 
instance  of  the  bookseller,  but  of  the  company  to  which 
Shakespeare  belonged,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surrepti- 
tious publication  of  the  play.  The  *  12  Feb.  1604,'  was, 
according  to  our  present  reckoning,  the  12  Feb.  1605, 
and  as  no  edition  of  Hxhrt  VIII.  is  known  before  it 
appeared  in  the  foUo  of  1623,  we  may  infer  that  Butter 
'iledin  getting  'good  allowance' with  'the  wardens' 
hands  to  it.' 

"  The  Globe  Theatre  was  destroyed  on  2Sth  June, 
1613,  the  thatch  with  which  it  was  covered  having  been 
fired  by  the  discharge  of  some  small  piece  of  ordnance. 
Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  states 
that  the  play  then  in  representation  was  '  Henry  VIII. ;' 
but  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  is  particular  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  calamity,  asserts  that  the  play  was  called 
'  All  is  True.'  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  rifht,  be- 
cause a  ballad,  printed  on  the  occasion,  has  the  burden 
of  '  All  is  True '  at  the  end  of  every  stanza.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  this  was  Shakespeare's  Heicrt 
VIII.  nnder  a  different  title,  or  a  different  play  ?  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  informs  us  in  terms  that  it  was  '  a  new 
play,'  and  as  he  was  right  in  the  title,  we  may  have  the 
more  faith  in  his  statement  respecting  the  novelty  of 
the  performance. 

"  In  the  instance  of  Hxnrt  VIII.,  as  of  other  works 
by  our  great  dramatist,  there  is  ground  for  believing 
that  there  existed  a  preceding  play  on  the  same  story. 
Henslowe's  Diary  states  that  two  plays  were  written  in 
1601,  on  the  life  of  Wolse^,  including  necessarily  some 
of  the  chief  incidents  of'^  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  plays  consisted  of  a  first  and  second  part,  the  one 
called  '  The  Rising  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,'  and  the  other, 

*  Cardinal  Wolsey.* 

"  The  earliest  entry  relating  to  *  Cardinal  Wolsey,' 
(the  second  play  in  the  order  of  the  incidents,  though 
the  earliest  in  point  of  production,)  is  dated  5th  June, 
1601,  when  Henry  Chettle  was  paid  20«. '  for  writing  the 
book  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.'  On  the  14th  July  he  was  paid 
40«.  more  on  the  same  account,  and  in  the  whole,  be 
tween  5th  June  and  17th  July,  he  was  paid  5/.,  as  large 
a  sum  as  he  usually  obtained  for  a  new  play. 

"  We  have  no  testimony  of  the  success  of  '  Cardinal 
Wolsey,'  of  which  Chettle  was  the  sole  author ;  but 
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we  are  led  to  infer  it,  because  aoon  afterwards  we  find 
no  fewer  than  fear  poets  engaged  upon  the  production 
of  the  drama  under  the  title  of  '  The  Rising  of  Cardi- 
nal  Wolsey/  which,  doubtless,  related  to  his  early  Ufei 
and  to  his  mdnal  advance  in  fiivour.  These  fotir  were 
Drayton,  Chettle,  Munday,  and  Wentworth  Sm^th ;  and 
so  many  pens,  we  may  conjecture,  were  employed,  that 
the  play  might  be  brought  out  with  despatch,  in  order 
to  follow  up  the  popularity  of  the  second  part  of  the 
same  *  history/  Another  memorandum  in  Henslowe's 
Diary  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  it  appears  that 
the  play  was  licensed  piece-meal  by  the  MiMter  of  the 
Bevels,  that  it  might  be  put  into  rehearsal  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  represented  immediately  after  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

**  Henslowe  expended  an  unusual  amount  in  getting 
op  the  drama.  On  the  10th  August,  1601,  he  paid  21/. 
fer  *  velvet,  sattin,  and  taffeta'  for  the  dresses,  a  sum 
equal  now  to  about  100/.  Upon  the  costumes  only,  in 
the  whole,  considerably  more  than  200/.  were  laid  out; 
reckoning  the  value  of  money  in  1601  at  about  five 
-times  its  value  at  present." 

Collier  thence  concludes,  "  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
Heitrt  Vm.  in  the  winter  of  1603-4,  and  that  it  was 
first  acted  at  the  Globe  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  season  there,  towards  the  close  of  April,  as  soon 
as  a  theatre  open  to  the  weather  could  be  convenienUy 
employed.  The  coronation  procession  of  Anne  Bullen 
.forms  a  prondnent  fisature  m  the  drama ;  and  as  the 
coronation  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark  took 
place  on  the  24th  July,  1603,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  audiences  at  the  Globe  were  intended  to 
■oe  reminded  of  that  event,  and  that  the  show,  dotted 
.-with  such  unusual  minuteness  in  the  folio  of  1623,  was 
meant  as  a  remote  imitation  of  its  splendour.  The 
'words  'aged  princess,'  (no  part  of  the  imputed  addition 
bv  Ben  Jonson,^  would  never  have  been  used  by 
Shakespeare  durmg  the  life  of  Elizabeth." 

My  own  opinion  fully  concurs  with  that  of  Mr. 
Knignt,  who  tous  argues  the  question  :«- 

'*  And  first,  of  the  external  evidence.  The  Globe  was 
burnt  down  in  June,  1613.  The  cause  of  this  accident, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  are  minutely  related 
by  several  witnesses.  In  Win  wood's '  Memories '  there 
is  a  letter  from  John  Chamberiain  to  Sir  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  dated  from  London  the  12th  July,  1613,  whkh 
describes  the  burning, — '  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of 
chambers.'  This  conflagration  took  place  on  the  pre- 
vious 29th  June.  The  play  acted  on  this  occasion 
was  one  on  the  story  of  Henry  VIII.  Were  the  '  cham- 
bers' (small  cannon)  which  produced  the  misfortune 
those  fired  according  to  the  original  stage^direotion  in 
the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Shakespeare's  King 
Hbn RT  VIII.  *Drum  and  trumpet^  ekambert  dUckargedV 
In  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  there  is  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  dated  '  this 
last  of  June,  1613,'  in  which  the  writer  says,  *  No  longer 
since  than  yesterday,  while  Burbage  his  company  were 
acting  at  the  Globe  the  play  of  Henry  VIII.^  ana  there 
shooting  off  certain  chambers  in  way  of  triumph,  the 
fire  catch'd.'  But  this  does  not  establish  that  it  was 
Shakespeare's  play.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  to  his 
nephew  on  the  6th  July,  1613,  gives  an  account  of  a 
*  new  play  y  called  All  it  True,  representing  $otne  prinei- 
pal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was 
set  forth  with  many  extraoroinary  cutmmstanoes  of 
pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage ; 
the  knights  of  tne  order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garter, 
the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like ; 
suflicient,  in  truth,  within  a  while  to  make  greatness 
very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.  Now  King  Henry, 
making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  cer- 
tain cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the 
paper,  or  other  stim  wherewith  one  of  them  was  stop- 
ned,  did  U^ht  on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at 
first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their  eyes  being  more  atten- 
tive to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwanuy,  toad  ran  round  like 
A  train,  consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour,  the  whole 
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house  to  die  very  ground.  This  was  the  fetal  period  of 
that  virtuous  fiibric,  wherein  yet  nothing  did  perish  bat 
wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks :  only  coo 
man  had  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perfanw 
have  broiled  him,  if  be  had  not,  by  the  benefit  oi  a 
provident  wit,  put  it  out  wi&  botde  tle.^^^ReUqwur 
Wottoniante.)  Here  is  a  new  play  d^ribed  'reprp- 
senting  soilie  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  d  Heorv 
VIII.  r  and  the  passage  of  Shakemmre's  ^y  in  wfaicfa 
the  'chambers'  are  discharged,  being  the  'entry'  of 
the  king  to  the  *mask  at  the  cardhuui's  boose,'  is  the 
same  to  the  letter.  But  the  title  which  Wotton  gim 
ibe  new  play  iM  '  AU  it  True:  Gifford  thinks  this  sbowi 
that  the  play  at  the  Globe  in  June,  1613,  was  not  Shake- 
speare's. But  others  call  the  pLay^  so  represented '  Henry 
VIII.'  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe's  ChnMU- 
cle,  so  calls  it.  He  writes  some  time  after  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  Globe,  for  he  adds  to  his  account  of  ^  fire, 
'and  the  next  >pring  it  was  new  builded  in  fer  feirer 
manner  than  before.'  He  speaks  of  the  title  of  die  phy 
as  a  femiliar  thing :— '  the  house  being  filled  with  peo- 
ple to  behold  the  play,  viz.  of  Henry  the  Eighth/ 
When  Howes  wrote,  was  the  title  \AU  m  Tvm'. 
merged  in  the  obvious  title  derived  firoin  the  subject 
of  the  play,  and  following  the  character  of  die  titles  of 
Shakespeare's  other  histMical  plays  ?  The  Prologs  to 
Hkitrt  VUI.  especially  keeps  in  view  saoh  a  title  m 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  mentioned  :— 

Sach  as  give 
Tlielr  money  oat  of  hope  tney  may  beBeve, 
Msy  here  Had  intlA  toa 

Gflode  besrer^  knew. 
To  rank  our  chosen  truA  with  mch  a  ahow 
As  fool  and  figfat  li,  etc 

To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend. 

Boswell  has  a  theoiy  that  this  Prologue  had  reference 
to  another  play  on  me  same  historical  subject, '  When 
you  see  me  you  know  me,  or  the  Famous  Chronicle 
History  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  eto.,  by  Samuel  Row- 
ley,' in  which  'the  incidents  of  Henry's  reign  sn* 
thrown  together  in  the  most  confused  manner.'  TIkh 
the  probability  is  that  the  Hknrt  VUI  of  Shake^ware, 
and  the  '  AU  it  True^  are  one  and  the  same  play.  The 
next  question  is,  whether  Wotton  was  correct  in  dr- 
scribing  the  Hihbt  VIU.  as  a  new  play,  Chalmers  main- 
tains that  the  fact  of  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Heniy 
VIII.  being  tormed  new  in  1613  is  decisive  as  to  the 
date  of  its  original  production  at  that  time.  Mskme*. 
on  the  contrary,  oot\)ectures  that  the  Hin rt  VIIL  was 
written  in  1601,  and  revived  in  1613,  with  a  new  title 
and  prologue,  'having  lain  by  some  years  unacted/ 
This  rests  upon  no  extomal  evidence. 

"  We  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  its  date,  fiurnished 
by  the  play  itself. 

"  In  tne  prophecy  of  Cranmer  in  the  last  scene,  the 
glories  of  the  reign  of  EUizabeth  are  carried  on  to  that 
of  her  successor.  This  passage  would  appear  to  be 
decisive  as  to  the  date  or  the  play,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  lines : — 

Wherever  the  bright  ton  of  heaven  ahaH  aUae^ 
Hit  honour,  and  the  greatneaa  oi  his  name^ 
Shall  be,  anil  make  new  nations. 

That  the  colonization  of  Virginia  is  hero  distincdy  al- 
luded to  is  without  doubt.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  in  1606 ;  the  colony  was  (Wanted  in  1607,  in 
which  year  Jamet  Town  was  built;  another  durler 
was  given  to  the  colonists  in  1613,  and  a  lotteiy  wsa 
granted  for  the  encounigement  of  the  colony,  which 
was  struggling  with  difficulties.  That  James  took  an 
especial  interest  in  this  settlement,  and  naturally  eooag h 
was  recognized  as  the  founder  of  *  new  nations,*  may 
be  readily  imagined.  In  the  inscription  upon  a  por- 
trait of  the  king,  which  belonged  to  Lord  Bacon,  M  w 
styled  <  Imverii  AUantici  eonditor:  This  part  of  Cian- 
mer's  propnecy ,  therefore,  would  dji  the  date  of  the  play 
after  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  But  that  part  of  the 
prophecy  relatinj^  to  James,  is  held  to  be  an  additam 
upon  a  revival  or  the  play  in  1613* 
" '  These  Imes,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, '  to  tbeiotecraptiao 
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by  the  king,  aeem  to  have  been  inaerted  at  loine 
reviaal  of  the  play,  after  the  aooeasion  of  King  James. 
If  the  paMage  be  left  oat,  the  speech  of  Cranmer  pro- 
oeeda  in  a  regular  tenour  of  prediction  and  continuity 
of  tentiments;  but,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  new  lines, 
he  first  celebrates  Elizabeth's  successor,  and  then  wishes 
be  did  know  she  was  to  die ;  first  rejoices  at  the  conse- 
quence, and  then  laments  the  cause.'  Is  it  so  ?  The  pre- 
sumed interpolation  immediately  follows  these  lines:— 

In  her  days,  erery  man  •bsU  est  in  Mfety, 
Under  his  own  riae.  what  he  plants ;  and  ting 
Hie  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  nei^bours,  etc. 

The  Poet  then  adds— 

Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  hpr :  Bat  as  when 

The  bird  of  wonder  du»    ***** 

So  shall  she  leare  her  blessedness  to  one, 

(When  heaven  ehall  call  her  from  tkie  doud  of  darkneee^) 

Who,  firom  the  mcrtd  aeh/u  of  her  honour, 

Shall  star-like  rise. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  he  '  first  celebrates  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor, and  then  wishes  he  did  not  know  she  was  to 
die  7  Of  the  seventeen  lines  which  relate  to  James, 
the  first  eleven  never  lose  sight  of  Elizabeth.  Her 
'  blessedness/  her  '  honour,'  her  '  fame,'  were  to  de- 
scend to  her '  heir.'  The  extension  of  the  dominion  of 
England,  under  James, — the  only  passage  in  which  *  the 
greatness  of  hb  name'  is  separated  from  that  of  Eliza- 
beth,—occupies  the  rest  of  tne  prophecy ;  and  that  the 
thread  which  connects  the  whole  with  Elizabeth  may 
not  be  dropped  even  while  those  six  lines  are  uttered, 
Cranmer  returm  to  the  close  of  her  life,  which  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  previous  lines  he  had  constantly  inferred  :«- 

She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  En^^and, 
An  aged  princess,  etc 

*'  But  it  is  held,  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  these 
lines ;  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  them ;  that  Shakespeare 
might  compliment  Elizabeth  in  her  lifetime,  but  that  he 
would  not  flatter  James,  who  was  'a  contemptible 
king.'  Shakespeare  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Jame^ 
for  personal  kindnesses ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  here 
of  James's  wrsonal  qualities.  The  lines  apply  to  the 
character  or  his  government — ^its  'peace,  plenty,  love, 
truth,  terror ' — tne  extension  of  its  growth  to  '  make 
new  nations.'  Would  Jonson,  had  he  written  this 
passage,  have  forgotten  than  James  was  prouder  of  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  king ;  Bacon  had  not 
hesitated  to  say  to  him,  *  There  has  not  been  since 
Christ's  time  anv  king  or  temporal  monarch  which  has 
been  so  leemed  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  divine 
und  human  ?'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
passage  as  one  that  Shakespeare  might  not  have  blushed 
to  have  written,  and  which  derogates  nothing  from  the 
independence  of  his  character.  Shakespeare,  in  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  would  never  have  written— 

She  shall  be,  to  the  hiq;)piness  of  England, 
An  aged  prince**. 

She,  of  all  sovereigns,  would  least  have  endured  to  be 
called  aged ;  she,  of  whom,  in  her  seventieth  year,  the 
French  ambassador  writes,  '  Her  eye  is  still  lively,  she 
has  good  spirits,  and  is  fond  of  lifo,  for  which  reason 
she  takes  ^at  care  of  herself;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed an  inclmation  for  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  brave, 
handsome  Irish  nobleman.  This  makes  her  cheerful, 
full  of  hone  and  confidence  respecting  her  age*  About 
a  year  before  this  time  it  is  held  that  the  Heicrt  VIII. 
was  written,  and  that  it  originally  included  the  close 
of  Cranmer's  prophecy,  '  An  aged  princess ! '  '  But 
she  must  die ! '  Shakespeare  must  indeed  have  been  a 
bold  man  to  have  ventured  upon  such  truths. 

''  But  let  us  yield  the  question  of  interpolation  to  those 
who  assert  that  the  Henrt  VIII.  was  written  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  held  that  the  play  was  written  to 
please  Elizabeth.  The  memory  of  Henry  VIII.,  'per- 
naps,  was  not  cherished  by  her  with  any  deep  affec- 
tion; but  wonld  she  allow  the  frailties,  and  even  the 
peculiarities,  of  her  fiither,  to  be  made  a  public  specta- 
cle 7  Would  she  have  borne  that  his  passion  for  her 
mother  should  have  been  put  forward  m  the  strongest 


way  by  the  Poet^that  is,  in  the  sequence  of  the  dni- 
matio  action-'^s  the  impelling  motive  for  his  divorce 
from  Katharine  T  Would  she  have  tolerated  the  masque- 
scene,  immediately  succeeding  that  in  which  Katharine 
is  told  by  her  husband,  *  You  have  half  our  power  7' 
Would  she  have  endured  that  her  father,  upon  nis  next 
appearance  after  the  meeting  with  Anne  Bullen,  when 
he  exclaims— 

The  foirest  hand  I  ever  touch'd !    O  beauty 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  i^ 

that  he  should  be  represented  in  the  depth  of  his  hypo- 
crisy gloating  over  his  projected  divorce,  with. 

But  conscience,  conscience. 
O  I  'tis  a  tender  )>lace,  and  I  mutt  leave  her  f 

Would  she  have  been  pleased  with  the  jests  of  the  old 
lady  to  Anne  upon  her  approaching  elevation — and  all 
to  be  instandy  loUowed  oy  the  trial-scene, — that  mag- 
nificent exhibition  of  the  purity,  the  constancy,  the 
fortitude,  the  grandeur  of  soul,  the  self-possession,  of  the 
'  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger'  that  her  mother  had 
supplanted;  contrasted  with  the  heartless  coldness, 
salved  over  with  a  more  heartless  commendation  of  his 
ii\jured  wife,  from  the  hypocritical  tyrant.  Finally, 
would  she  have  licensed  the  exhibition  of  her  father's 
traditionary  peculiarities,  in  addition  to  the  portraiture, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  of  his  sensual,  arrogant,  im- 
patient, and  crafty  character  7  Wonld  she  have  laugned 
at  his  perpetual  'ha!'— or  taken  away  Bnrbage's 
license  7  Would  she  have  wept  over  the  touching  sor- 
row of  the  dying  Katharine ;  or  sent  Shakespeare  to 
join  the  company  of  his  firiend  Soudiampton  in  the 
Tower  7  Those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  say 
she  would  have  borne  all  this ;  and  that  the  pageant  of 
her  mother's  coronation,  with  the  succeeding  represen- 
tation of  her  own  christening,  capped  with  the  prophecy 
of  her  future  greatness,  were  to  ensure  the  harmless- 
ness  of  all  these  somewhat  explosive  materials,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  five  acts  to  a  most  felicitous  conclu- 
sion— 

TUs  Utfle  one  shall  make  it  hoBday. 

"  Malone  says  all  that  can  be  said,  in  the  literal  way,  to 
prove  that  such  a  dmma  as  this  would  be  acceptable 
to  Elizabeth :  '  It  is  xnore  likely  that  Shakespeare  should 
have  written  a  play  the  chief  subject  of  which  is  the 
disgrace*  of  Queen  Katharine,  the  aggrandizement  of 
Anne  BuUen,  and  the  birth  of  her  daughter,-  in  the  life- 
time of  Elizabeth,  than  after  her  death ;  at  a  time  when 
the  subject  must  have  been  highly  pleasing  at  court, 
rather  man  at  a  period  when  it  must  have  been  less 
interesting.  Queen  Katharine,  it  is  true,  is  represented 
as  an  amiable  character,  but  still  she  is  eclipsed ;  and 
the  greater  her  merit,  the  higher  was  the  compliment 
to  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  to  tohose  superior  beauty 
the  was  obliged  to  give  tcay.'  This  is  the  prosaic  mode 
of  viewing  the  object  of  Shakespeare, — an  object  pre- 
suf^posing  equal  vulgarity  of  mind  in  the  dramatist  and 
his  court  audience.  We  appreciate  fkr  more  highly  Mr. 
Campbell's  poetical  creed  in  this  matter: — 

'*  '  Shakespeare  contrives,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  historical  truth,  to  raise  the  matrfm  Katharine  to 
our  highest  admiration,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  keeps 
us  in  love  with  Anne  Bullen,  and  on  tolerable  terms 
with  Henry  VIII.  But  who  does  not  see,  under  aU 
this  wise  management,  the  drift  of  his  design,  namely, 
to  compliment  Elizabeth  as  a  virgin  queen ;  to  interest 
us  in  the  memory  of  her  mother  Anne  Bullen ;  and  to 
impress  us  with  a  belief  of  her  innocence,  though  she 
suffered  as  an  alleged  traitress  to  the  bed  of  Heniy  7 
The  private  death  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  might  have 
been  still  remembered  by  many  living  persons,  but  the 
deadi  of  Anne  BuUen  was  stul  more  fresh  in  public 
recollection;  and  a  wiser  expedient  could  not  have 
been  deviied  for  asserting  the  mnocence  of  Elizabeth's 
mother  than  by  portraymg  Henry's  injustice  towards 
Queen  Katharine.  For  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that,  if 
the  tyrant  could  thus  misuse  the  noble  Katharine,  the 
purest  innocence  in  her  lovely  successor  could  be  no 
shield  against  his  cruelty.' 
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"  There  ia  one  objection  to  ifaiB  theory.  SbBkespstm 
wrote  for  ui  audience ;  and  an  audience  ia  a  thiag  of 
impulBes;  it  sympatliizeiwitti  the  oppreaied,  and  hatea 
the   oppremor.     An   aadience  doei  not  'infer.'     The 

nil  deniKTi,'  thruagli  the  veil  of  a  draniBtic  action  '   '  '  ' 
moirei  their  feelinga  entirely  in  an  oppoaite  direct 
that  in  nhich  lie  iutenda  thetn  to  be  moved,  haa, 
ininda  at  iesal,  a  differonl  theory  of  hia  art  from  that  of 
tSbakeapeare- 

"The  Prologue  ia  laatened  upon  Jon  ton,  i 
theory  that  he  wrote  it  after  Shakt-apeare'a  rotiremeat 
from  the  atage,  when  the  olil  play  waa  TCvired  in  hie 
absence.  We  believe  in  the  ont  piece  of  eileroal  evi- 
dence,—that  a 'Henry  VIII.'  waa  produced  in  1613, 
when  the  Globe  waa  burned  ;  that  it  wai  a  img  plati  ,- 
■hat  il  woa  then  called  '  All  ia  True:' — and  that  thia 
lille  agreaa  with  the  idea  upon  which  Shakeap 
wrote  Ihe  Hihkt  VIU.     Thoao  who  beiii 


e  tlut  il 


kC  the  play,  a 
ne>  I.,  and  th 


received  it  in  ita  original  form.     Thoae 

cootnry  haye  lo  rewnt  to  the  hypoiheaiB  of  inler[>ola- 

^__  .  __i   r. -I       1   —  . ,_._  i.„^  many  tbingi 


ueapeare,  amongat 
(tructed  an  hiilorical  drama  to 
e  that  waa  agreeable  lo 


Thoae  who  take  Ihe  oppowla  view  hold  ihat  the  chief 
object  of  Ihe  Poet  waa  to  produce  aomething  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  Queen  Eiiiabeth.  Our  belief  it 
the  obviooa  one ;  ihe  contrary  belief  may  be  the  more  - 

To  the  argumenta  and  authoritiea  ao  well  presented 
by  Mr.  Knight,  may  be  added  two  conaJdeiationB  which 
aeem  lo  me  to  be  entitled  to  great  weight,  and,  with 
Ihe  other  evidence,  to  Gi  the  date  conclusively- 

lal.  The  period  to  which  thia  play  ia  asaigiked  by  other 
critic>(from  1601)  to  1603)  waa  one  marked  by  a  woitdei^ 
fully  rapid  ancceiaion  of  Shokeapeara'a  tnoat  brilliani 
piecea,  nhQe  it  waa  alao  the  buaieat  part  of  hia  Ufe ;  it 
la,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  that  he  coald  have  fomid 
time  for  thia  additiuoal  piece  1  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  ia  both  the  alrongeat  probability  and  aome  pontive 
evidence  that,  after  he  hal  retired  (ivin  London,  he 
alill  (applied  the  theatre  with  new  productiiRu,  and 
there  ia  no  one  of  hia  playa,  except  hia  three  Bomaa 
Imgediea.  ao  likely  to  nave  been  then  written  aa  thia 
ofHesMT  VIII.;  fop— 

ad.    The  Blyls,  veraification,  and   genoral    tone  and 

Xirit,  (aa  pointed  out  in  the  Introductory  Remark  to 
ia  play,)  all  evidently  correspond  much  more  neartj 
with  thoae  of  hia  later  worka,  than  with  thoae  of  the 
period  of  the  TwaLriH  NtoHT,  or  of  Othello,  or  the 
reviacd  U>hlxt,  and  mark  the  play  aa  much  more 
likely  lo  have  been  written  in  1613  than  before  1603. 

I  own  that  auch  inferences  from  atyle  and  manner 
may  be  often  erroneoua;  but  where,  aa  in  this  case, 
they  correspond  with  ao  many  olher  pointa  of  at  least 
probable  evidence,  Ihe  conclusion  from  the  whole  co- 
mnlatiTe  testimony  become*  irreaiatible. 


